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TO 


CAPTAIN  BASIL  HALL,  R.N. 


Sir, 
I  should  consider  myself  unworthy  of  your  patronage, 
did  I  not  dedicate  this  work  to  you. 

Originally  destined  for  the  English  pres9, .  it  wouM 
have  long  remained  in  manuscript«  haJ  r^ot  you,  whose 
penetration  immediately  saw  of  what  advt*ni^-age  &  Trork 
like  this  would  be  towards  the  study  of^forieign  litc^ratur^ 
in  England,  recommended  it  to  the  public. 

As  this  system  of  teaching  a  language  exists  in  nature, 
I  have  no  other  merit  but  that  of  having  discovered  and 
adapted  it  to  several  languages  (the  French  and  German 
part  of  it  being  not  less  profitable  to  those  of  the 
English  who  often  study  German  through  the  medium 
of  the  French  language) ;  but  who  does  not  know  how 


IT 


difficult  it  is  for  new  systemi,  howerer  good  and  usefal, 
to  make  their  waj  to  poUic  appiobatioa?  To  too, 
tberefiofe,  I  owe  not  only  its  introduction  into  England, 
but  also  some  porticm  of  its  immense  success  on  the 
Continent. 


The  uniform  Idndneai  with  whidi  tou  have  laToured 
me,  ever  since  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  jou,  makes  me  hope  jou  will  accept  the 
dedication  of  this,  the  English  and  German  part  of  my 
wofk. 

I  am,  with  the  most  sincere  esteem. 

Your  most  obliged,  most  grateful. 


•  •••• 

•  •••••  • 

•  •  •  •  •    • 


,  **   .'      :.-i  /  ••• .    and  most  obedient  Servant, 
:  .';!/'.:ß/  ::;:'     '  THE  AUTHORv 


2)er  ftuge  (Staat. 

CHn  urfH^er  etaax  fanb  eine  8taf(^e  mit  fBalfer.  (Sr  9erfu(^te 
jn  trinfen)  abet  ba  tat  fSalfer  nut  bid  an  ben  ^U  ber  8taf(!^e  ^n^/ 
fo  reifte  fein  Gc^nabel  ni^t  fo  weit 

jDotauf  picfte  er  »on  auf  en  in  bie  S^af^e/  unb  fu(!^te  ein  Zoöij  ^nein 
)tt  ^a(fen.  2C0ein  bieSXfi^e  war  oergebend,  benn  bad  ®lat  wax  ju  ^art. 

9tttn  htm^ttz  er  fi(^/  bie  S^afc^e  umiuwerfen.  ^ed  wottte  i^m 
auc^  ni^t  delingen/  fie  war  3U  fc^wer. 

Qxiblid)  f am  er  auf  einen  (Sinfatt/  ber  i^m  glüctte.  Qt  marf  f leine 
Gteine  ^inein.  SDaburd^  madjU  tt,  baf  bad  SBajfer  immer  ^6|ier  ftieg/ 
unb  er  ed  enblid)  bequem  mit  bem  Gd)nabel  erreid^en  fonnte. 

€kf(!^i(ni4feit  ge^t  aber  ®t&rf e  i  unb  ®ebutb  unb  9la(^benlen  mo« 
(^n  Sieled  mögtic^f  wad  im  TCnfange  faft  unm^gUd^  fd^nt. 


THE  SEA- COMPASS. 

'*  How  is  the  wind.  Jack  ? "  asked  the  captain  of  a  ship,  address- 
ing the  steersman.  "  North-east-by-North,  sir,"  was  the  instan- 
taneous answer  of  the  tar.  A  joctdar  monk,  who  was  a  passenger, 
drew  near  the  sailor.  "  My  son,"  said  he  to  him,  *'  I  heard  thee 
swear  like  a  demon  during  the  storm ;  dost  thou  know  thy  prayers 
as  well  as  thy  sea-compass?"  "No,"  replied  Jack,  "for  I  can 
teU  you,  father,  that  I  know  my  sea-compass  a  great  deal  better 
than  even  you  know  your  prayers." — "  Thou  art  joking,  son." — 
*' Quite  in  earnest,  father." — Upon  this,  our  tar  began  thus: 
•*  North — ^north-west-by-North — North — north-west,"  and  so  on, 
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till  he  had  gone  round  and  got  to  the  North  again.  "  Now, 
father/'  said  Jack,  "  'tis  your  turn."  The  monk  recited  his  pater 
noster  in  a  very  ready  manner.  "That  is  clever,"  observed  the 
son  of  Neptune ;  '*  'tis  mine  now."  Then  he  went  on,  "  North — 
north-east  by  North  ~ North— north-east,  &c.,"  till  he  had  come  to 
the  word  again.  "WeU,  father,"  said  he  with  a  grin,  "give  us 
your  prayer  backwards." — "Backwards!  I  can't,  boy:  I  have 
never  learnt  it  but  in  one  way;  it  is  not  necessary."  "Then," 
observed  the  triumphant  sailor,  "  I  know  my  sea -compass  better 
than  you  know  your  prayers,  for  I  can  tell  it  in  a  thousand  ways." 


Jack  has  just  told  us  how  a  language  ought  to  }>e  learnt  and 
known. 


PREFACE. 


Mt  system  of  acquiring  a  living  language  is  founded  on 
the  principle,  that  each  question  contains  nearij  the  an- 
swer which  one  ought  or  which  one  wishes  to  make  to 
it.  The  slight  difference  between  the  question  and  the 
answer  is  alvf ays  explained  before  the  question :  so  that 
the  learner  does  not  find  it  in  the  least  difficult,  either 
to  answer  it,  or  to  make  similar  questions  for  himself. 
Again,  the  question  being  the  same  as  the  answer^  as  soon 
as  the  master  pronounces  it,  it  strikes  the  pupil's  ear,  and 
is  therefore  easily  reproduced  by  his  speaking  organs. 
This  principle  is  so  evident,  that  it  is  impossible  to  open 
the  book  without  being  struck  by  it. 

Neither  the  professor  nor  his  pupils  lose  an  instant  of 
their  time.  When  the  professor  reads  the  lesson  the 
pupil  answers ;  when  he  examines  the  lesson  written  by 
the  pupil,  he  speaks  again  and  the  pupil  answers ;  also 
when  he  examines  the  exercise  which  the  pupil  has  trans- 
lated, he  speaks  and  the  pupil  answers :  thus  both  are, 
as  it  were,  continually  kept  in  exercise. 
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The  phrases  are  so  arranged  that,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  method,  the  pupil's  curiosity  is  excited 
by  the  want  of  a  word  or  an  expression :  this  word  or 
expression  is  always  given  in  the  following  lesson,  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  desire  for  others  that 
render  the  phrase  still  more  complete.  Hence  from 
one  end  of  the  book  to  the  other,  the  pupil's  attention 
is  continually  kept  alive,  till  at  last  he  has  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  which  he  studies. 


OF   GERM;\:V    H'HiITil:v-C 

t*cnnii9i  U'tiers  Ih'itio  in  Ht^tmf  ns/uYf."  Jinrnttf  ihin  t/i4\<t'  //.*iv/  /// 
tht  HtM/tj/i  fatunnhi*',  i^r  ///I'V  iiftrwrJ  it  t'.riuiliriit  fr  t/inAr  thrm  ihr  .*nh  - 
•f't'ii  I'f'ii  tht'ti'Wf/t  iin;\<th'tiitfn'ti,/>trn4'i**^  it'  tiittiiiitf  nfH*/t  f/mf  4i\'niMHUu: 

»  •  •  *  * 

i^'ijfMii  it'tt/ifM  ,</it'nM  ft'  ttUitfM  in  ttiv  /i\<ftt/.'t:i*t  ///#•  ///:»/  ////•  /run/rt' 
uhU  fH'nivt  him.*ch' in  ////•  ti'ntuiiiru  /•/'///*■  smtiii  iiiinS'  in  thf  ,^rivnJ  /w 
u'iU  pttiiri  hiiHM'h' in  ih4'  ti»fVMiii'//  ff  fin   t'n/*iiii/^  ami  in  iiu'/i'tninu  it'  H'l^ni*. 

OF    SVLVl.  (.     I,  K'lTK  K.S.. 

Thi  liiujur  nuii  tniu  ntiiti  f*tifir  ikf  iuit^»:  ntni  ijvniA'  in/n,** i/' in  ihr  trnn 
■tiiirn  ti'  fin-  iir.*f  rr /¥y'nt i/^fi  .*f/i'fu',  i*tf  fin'  /nip  ,•*' ir/nWi  ///•  M'i/i  itvtn  i*f/ 
t/ii//rf\*'  iiii  tin-  iffuT  it'ff*  rs. 

« 

f'trsf  rr /»ruuUftii  ,<fn'i%T:    W    inni  fiU*  sf/'fia   'ti/i  /v  trnmJ    f*    /•/.  Ih/ 
tuitiimt  tr    V  n/niin'r  .<tni,r.  ,nii  i'r  n-rm,*/     Vi     n  .y/\    /"  I, /*''/'/. V'^  #1  .' 

I*       iß    />  /hrnnti n' fin-  I'ityf  .<ftvi,'i-.  tirtrin  ffir  iff/t  rr  n/^trr  /kirf  a'  i* 
(*tf  i/it'  ///'.<//>•/>•  n'/iit'ii  i*  iiniM'n  //?•///  ////•  /////;  iinty  if  tii'irn  fr  fiir  i/iirA' 
fmrt  rt' Ihi'  tin*/  it-  /vün'i/tni  .fftvici.  iiini  iiindi  ti/r  ifffrr  i»ff  tniMmt  //•  //  fJte 
liist  fHuH  Ol'  titt   irffif,     V,tlNK<:  I**  I   .'V:^  I*.    ' 

.  f     c   />  jriitiftin  iJii'  iirsf  tr/»/iH*yiii  Mtvicf  //•  »hmii  i*  ifMti  a  sftntif  nftsiri'kt'» 
I       ' li .   lUjiifti  /.»■  ////■  iii>i  li' /»runif»ni Mivi,Y  /*•  uäit'ii  L<  mitiui  n  it^mt   uf* 
Mn-tii'  tcrmiiuUiii  iif  iHv  it*p  ifif  ti  intt^ut         ,  fhiu*  /''   I  /  *'*r*     f    . 
li    •  i\  u  ihntu'd n'n MtvitY atni a imii'.  ri.   if*  1.  s"^'  U   • 


■I . 


7A^  nwnuT  M*'ü/4f  Ar"  fHtriiiuutr  m  rivrrn'm'  ifuU  tfini  ,ttn'f<rt  ctufHl  //'/V  »InttfH  ih'M  uituttt^. 
aiutidd  iri%t4'  thtrmi  immrUitiituu  aiU-r  him. 

fivm  tlw  ft'Mrr    f*  tui*i  tuu-fmumif  *tAI  tk*   iir/*.  ifuWi  li-rmf  *kt'  i^f^rpiu^  iw'  iv/m/  at  .'/a-m/i/  Ar- 

'I 
**'Wkfti  %  u  nk't^HHwuik' tuwtfir«- iHHUtHtuu.Af  it  u  tu   «i  er   sK.tt'tumil i*  refMuUttitunitat' ttinl 

y /C*Vwt*Tf »^ ,  //  i*  tffnrriilftt  ^ur^if'ttHtttf  f>»  »I  Jftutfl  nvtrfu  t  murlv  /.A>  att  Ermtfi^ä   /'. 


\ 
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^1a5i_  ^r}of  uiuch-  tMnr  i^tiur  letters  t^'fJt*'  nii'tuihtt  an'  /i nttr,i,üt  the mvst  I 

I  ' 

äifriiHät  t*r^aJl;üu'  learner  sfunJd  tlwrtYinr  mn/itlld/  stwlt/  its  lintuition. 
Jie  must  in  ihr  tlnrt  placi'  truir  tlir  lYrsl  vr  prwa'fkil  sin^h-,  tiit.im  turc  to 
let  it  tenninaie  «r  a  shirp  f>piiU  on  tltf  law,  thus.  --^  tluvt  /y  t/iuy/w  this  //trie 
fiifure   «  hr  ni/l  tlrm  ^\%;tuul  will  tlu-n  tnhf  kmr  te  tuiil  lull/' it st/rA't-  tc 

'\      (s   is  fcnneil t?!^  tlie^  tust  stfvkr  ruul  tin  it/'  smh'  siinr niuit  stittiliir 

/  ./ 

to  tJuU  er'  ^vi  ,  tfiiui:  J'^ .\;"'^  \  . 

/  -'  /  .    .' 

The  seecHdi  ktml  t?/'    ■    .s,  is  fcrfiu\t  lil.r  fhr  s.-ivntl  Uful  if  \-,  tritli  the     , 

/ 
emission  /whrrem'  the  stn^ke  lehah  //////.*»> v/.*  //////  letter 

75ft/'  same  letter  u'hen  tit  the  etui  f'/\t  suflnhle      j   .  is  rhr/ttnl  t}f\i  n'tju  - 

Uwstrcke  sluihttif  tTitiuletl,tlicn  linui'/i  iif  iiml sutyHenntut  tui  a  little 

crctchft,thiLf:J"  x',?<   J;,«/  i>  .    • 

/  / 

I     ,  A     ,t  Li  tilt'  tVrst  part  et'  ..\    tnul,  ///v  that  leite  e.  iiiterseetett  bif  the  re- 

,    iiidiir  stn-hr.  tluLs: I.     /.X'**  \. 

.  V\     Hi  IS  ter/md  ty' t tee  reaiiliir  sfrrAvs  siitt/nuttittil  hf  a  smtill  rVtmrf 

sitmliir  te  an  Knolish  c  .  * 

"V-  ''-   Ls  tennetl  liAr    'S^.enltf  uu^etitl  ii\ulthfut  hali' a  strike  at  fhe  enfl , 

i/pii  de.^^  it  tenants  tlie  Iwtttvn,  thtts:  l^f  - ' ,  l'.^  i, .  .V*.'    V. 

,       V  y     *e;  IS  twOuiuj  but    \).pnet'4le<l  /»//  aprineipal  stnlce.  thus  J '^^.  ^ .;'/  I  V  i 

I 
V    .e-  iS  reraiett  tihr    \' .e/i/// the  tail  is  fttr/utl  the  i^iitrar//  feai/  ami      I 

(  ■   .)      '  ^  '     -  ' 

rriintletf  tr/tanü  the  l\^tt4/;i,thHs:J-^.  V\.*      1'.  i 

;  (' 

*  7/  //uu/  At  ft\*,.'t,if  i^,tt    1.^  hi7*i.<  tituei>.f  a/i  ,  \*\    ivrei^wi . 
I     '    Th/^  fei  tit'  A.;/,v  /nur/t  n\''if,iNttiu\  i.-  r/o-  <•'/>*/•  .ttif/fut    '^ 

•  Jl  tn.'uta  tu't  i*r,wn.<''  A-  /»////•  ///  ///,//,/  r/.<i/  ///  ..//i  />■    ////.-  /r//trj    U  .   I .   i  I  I.  1 1 ..  li, 

,     inia/^t  .*t,ft  a  ii'ittc  t*^  ftu- It  tt .  tt.i      lt..  I.    lit.    II.     It,    it/m.^f  ai  rAr  rt/:,r /<f/^r.f  rri       , 
I 

t/te  ecntiiiett  tn,-  .*ti\'l-'t    iHn/ht  U'  itL-tuu  u-  rht:  rit/lii..h^  hi  luir,-  u/tytttu/  Mok-n .  Jini  i/icf  is 

met  tthx^a4/i/  tu'iYAfaei/  i,-  i\"utfiltat'  a  ortui  h,uut. 


'  lotf  tht'  ItJN^  */.*  //'//•  />V///  #/    ',  fkii,*,  /"'^  }j,:r  » J .  I 

0  I 

rij€'7//  its  fJw Mihfic  /.w/iv.  rii/4f  ntfini  tnfrfJhr  as:^  »/  .  r/i    ri'j\     tmii  /'/'/,       ' 

/  '  ./  / 

>.4.     rA'  iu^^x:  tMii  1^  .X  : the  tri/vunttt  rti/t/  iVifNUY  r.vfii,i4itiitrn .• 

.\  //      ss .  is  ürta*^i  Of' it  suuj/r    \      ir  tt/'urJi  ^^  tuUni  fJir  ihfarc  .  (/ , 

*  '  'I 

»'huh  u'i ru'thin^f  hat  a  ai^ntii/    \    .  tis  »r///  /*■  .«-/r'/'//  t/t  f/ir  tfr.rt  /rs^on  : 

)'      /  I 

/  ; 

&»  itittn^trt  fJit    (irnh/r  rrfu^'/hinf . 

■  /   .'  /       •  /        / 

/  /  J  '/    >; 

}/  J       /  J     /  j//     \ 

/  /  /       /  : 

JItiyiKtf  uitti/u-  ft/  ii'  /iLf  pitpiLt  .///////  .fw«///  l,-f(,i>>-  ifi  f/'n  /n.uuh  r  .•iht'tr/i  itA'$'t;  f/w 
teo^-ktr  shi'i^Li  mtikf  thuft  nn't*'  thi'  »  Jti'/j  u^/'ftahrt  tfirf-iu/h.it,','i  fihfu/  //<  tJir  I'.-h'rtnjti/  ^ 

nw^J^l ,  hiAuHt/ i.>jre  to  nntU ti}  Thttr  n:t'fHi^ru  rhi-  nian/uf  in  »f/ntf;  ritrh  I'^lftf  u  .'i^nrtrif, 
\     a.  if  -y      c  d  i^      r  /'  ^     /'        //         A         //  y       L  ,/         ^^   J 

/  /  .y  c  c  y    .  /      , 

7    y      *n  rt  c  />  ^  r  t«*       *    jy       s       f  /' 

'■   t-.    -Z'^-/,     yit^,    xV,    .-!>;    ,4;-,   .  ^^      \,      /,    />  .     V 

;  '^   / 

//       #'        »'       ./•      // 

,   ^,     .^W',     ^»*9,     't>,       n;  ,       y 

;      _        (r  .'.y  V 

■/    '  /        /        / 


* 

;■/■ 

1    A  , 

y 

'J. 

/ 

.»; 

uh7tf-ti  /ritfi 

r:«: 

ae 

■41  i. 

2?  1^£S8  0X 

OF  CAFÜTAl.  )LETT]E1«3. 


The  Uavf  L'Hers  in  Oermttn.  Sfri/iiuf  will presffnt  fu»  Jii}ü'ultv  to  th*-  Knali*h 
lt!*irners;rvr  at  thf  jrntall  tetters  ih'/K'r  btf  thrir  st/iutr*'  fhrtu  /h'/tt  thti  ihmnufn. 

Ito/ruui  tetters,  so  ttw  tiuyc  tetters  rcsentbte  th*'tn  trotn  their  rouiiJ.  romi  . 

Sfsities  this  nearti/  att  ^ose.wit/i  wftich  th*'  tatter  is  rn^t  tAe  ease,  thtt  within 
the  prineipte  ot"  tomiatien  of^  th»'  sntatt  tetters. 

/' 

First  or  priibdpte  strk*ke  or  the  tur^e  or  capital  tetters-         This  stroke  tonus  the 
basis  i-^f  nwst  or'  the  t*irtje.  tetterj.Seeontt  stroke  \    Join  these  tu-o  strfkes.unet  yt»u 

/'  /: 

wilt  ttütve  neurt^  this  later :  \  -C/With  this  tetter:  "X        ^f*/  is  /i^rrned,  by  clos - 

/y  n,  /  ) 

a  rounJ  stroke  and  ^ou  wilt tko'e  .-V     (    -/i'  dkus'7*'     / 

oc  •-  H:  IS  tomied  or^  the  tirst  and  sea'n,t  ^ttrokes.  with  this  ditterenee  that  the  ifrst 
ispeeveeted  by  a  tircitltw  stroke  interst\'tin*f  the  bodi/  ot'  the  letter  tind  that  the  semorui 
istumedort^inadot  as  in    V   ,    thus: li*     /    L'*^   ^^- 

/^^  .  // 

V       C'  ie  the  letttT  rrvfn  whith  wi  sttMrttd  in.  our  J^tnfnstmiuntjt  i^  thv  tf^purtof  .  !C  .  C  ■  -^  i 
eJBtept  a  ere  tehee  wAieh  ,tumu  '»mtAt  ie,*uui  a  tin*  f»erpendictit*ir  u^  ■  stri  *ix  »imwn  in.  /n^nt.  wie/komt 


a' it  tlvrrntd »v'tbe  suvtmAt *fn.»ioe  tbtL>wt!>l  hy  ti  .stynitwuVr  bnm^ht  ivund  atthr  top 
J  »  ..  mutaibwt.   2  ■ 

yr    ^V  beyins  widi  a  eireular  stroke  simitur  to  the  upper  part  or*'  i  *  *ind  temtina.  - . 
timy  like  an.  Xm/tith  '/  .  below  th*'  linejt.  ie  tfien  intersceted  by  a  eurt'O  stroke,  .rrniilar 


that  in  :       >   ^  \         thus  /i*    /  .  ,    2*  /^^   . 
f.    ^    F ' it  the:  I ust  or  prmeiplr  stvlif  tennintttsed  by  tt  d/flr  ahJ  j^rfn*.*unt^d  by  a  srnaJt 
tthet.  the  bodv  or' the  Irtt^  it  irtnvineAd  btr  a  horizontM  tinv.    rhtts:  11'  f    /;  l*'ft    '^ 

( 
-     *S  h    H'  is  oompoe.d  ot'thc  fi'ntt  ^tn^tce  wirk  /Ä^  iidiiitüm  or'tbit  /i'aiav  .'     i  )    si/nil<ir  i 

.  /  /<V- /  I. 

.  *2'JS  will  he  observed  that  Owir  i*  ttnatiutu  in  the  rhmuittV-n  or'.  \     C    an*i   4H  .    .. 
I  *2t  Thie  lettar  beant  mmeh  rrjemblanee  6'  the  siruill  finvk  tikera   (  "ST  J 


cz  - 


6 


^.y^^j^uthi 


bvrSMiiki/  Mmkc  iHort    '.Im.  <fivry  4?Mcv  TNipeci  it  it  Hkt  Ae  A'l^ii^*  AiniA  the  etnxption  of"    ' 
_y  *"  I.  *"  the  midMetin*kt'. 

//J /it  mrt^dfta  eltc  dkan  an  c  ytxfitndtd  btlow  the  line  and  Jnntm  uptc  ii  a*fain.-i 


I  --  .-f*'>  ^A/ it  termed  o/'the  tlrttttrvht,  io  -»rhich  />  added  this  /"mure :     .-*   , 


./■    I 


^  r/ /t^J  :^   >?M— ,^.7    ^>/*A&..   «M.^   ^*^^L^      A*   ^A.'^X     .'ji   ^J.S^J    *Aim    ßZ^w^m^  .  ^^ 


mrfffa'icnA»/  *^  u  crotchet,  that:  Jf*         -^     2^     -^-^    . 

v.-^     "^Z/  is  nothina  bul    -^sj^  n^thvut  beiiw  turned  off  in  a  tlot  cut  that  tetter  /j«.  ^ 


c-   :      (. '  Kli/'it diriereat  in  tcrmati^m  fh'nt the  iHtert  hitherti}  denwnttmted . Thtirtrty    '. 
t  it  twrnportant  thtit  Ait  letUr  thi'tdj.  be  analuneti.ond  mvrt /HKrtit-ularlt/  beoMUte  the  firtt 
ötfke  fit'wkieh  it  it  A^mpoted.  it  ut<d  iit  thf  /omiatii^n  or' ttt'entl  €*th^rt.  Thit  tlrttttmkeit;'. 

)  J/  /    .    ' 

't^Jäeh  it  reprated  thvt :  '    :.  To  thf  l^ttter  /itftirt  the  fW/i-wintf  it  added:  (     whieh 

rrtembletdte  trench  (^,  thut.  J  f*  r    :     Zf    /V^V     .ir^fv'c. 

■'"J  "*      ' 

/"/ f    CVt  it  on/i/ th^  ttrtf  and /ijtt  .ftroAe  ot"     rrf,    viM:/f^  ^  .^^^^  . 

\.         *Ot  tt.tt*t  we  have /r/nridj  jfhoH'n.  the  Ar.^'t  part  ot      \      i      . 
^    ^P/ is  torrneil  ttf"  the  tinrt  ttn->Ar  ot"  ^         (  ,  t^irned  be/aw  the  fine :  then 
the  pen  it  dmurn  up  the  t*tine  *ftrt^kf.and  the  fetter  it  terminated  htf  the  ttinte 
at     ^^.  on/a  made  a  little   larger   that:  If'  /:       'J'f^-^r^/^ 

/\      '  />  '  /      /      / 

\  f      \*//s  the  letter       Vl         inter.tected  in    the  lateer  part  bv  a  rvtuid 

/'         /" 

ttr,^ke.lhuJ:  I'.'    \      :    i'":'   \f  . 

/  /^' 
Ob«ert'ation.   there  it  anether  kind  o/^    "V.  /y^/Cy/  which  conies  uneler 

/'^  ' 

die  sunie  principle   •►/    /"orrnjoticn  as    V. 

/  is  formed  or^  the  nrsi  sbvke   of*       l    (   C-,  to  which  it  added 


*ufure  at 


A' . 


a  iirevt/ar  stn.*/ee  closed  aiitl  another  open  at  the   bottom ,  as  in  the        \ 


>//  )  P  I 

letter  ,  A     in  ICn^lish.thas  If^    /     .      :'*':.;    /i"^'    ,/'? 


^1  I       For  print,  the  Genannt  hat'e  but  on«'  (ttpitid  letttv  tor  the 
I'l'M'eJ  i   tznd  the  tontt^nant  j . 


C^^S/  U  fwdan^  hut  ihtf  ftntt  jttn*ke  or"     ^/c-C  ,  ttuM  eäd   fust 


I 

I     jHtrt  cf  ike  Mnd, , 


■X. 

y  y  /I        '^ 

^/r/ü  ü>rmadvf*ake  upper  part  i»r'  ^.       .    ufui       V    M/ai/.'.    !'•' %     . 

/  ^ '  y        y  ' ' 

^'  V^  AT  tonritdofOu  tirjt^äfvkt  or  :'    ^    r     bfnrath  n-hivh  *v  tle^crihrd 

i 

^<^  eirvular  ,Mir\*lui*  or  /**ops,ont  L>  th^  icrt.an«^  the  other  it*  tht'  rUfht:  urKtauui  up- 
'"XfroAf  f>  tÄAin  thtnt'n .ciojtina  *u  in     h)  ot'trhrt'h  ^  prr^wnt  Jitters  roUfW4  tht  prin  - 

.'  '  ,-j         li'^u  ronnt\l  en  tht"  *'timc  print^pl^    as         •    »  but  is  prt^t.'^d^d, 

'    V ' >> 

round  Ä>  oonjtist  or'  rht  nrjet  ^yrroAf  of'     r  (/ (  .  rhu^./:^  p     ';    ?!^  0    "f.     . 

?)  yj 

up   a^ain.    thuw    /f'         i      ,2":        t    /  . 

J         .  ^ 

^^     Z  ' ijt  formtsi  ii/cf       f  .,  t'nii/  yrion'  round,. In  (iipitui  /fttcr^  there 
tj  "-tnit  ont^  doitb/f    ron.rt'nanf  -H'hit'h  ije .  C    \    Ait,   tuiJ  th*it  tjf  ,tbridtjr4.{ 

by Joini^    it.  thna:  /f*        ^^ ;    2'/    ^   \ 

Hayin»t  anali/xai  f*-  th*'  Liuwnt'rjf  thr  ftUfir*.t2  Lt'ttt'nf .rh^  huttht'r  jehould  rn*iA'^ 

ihent.  turrit*-  the  tt'/wii'  .liphtiiui  thrcU4^h,u*.\>inlift*f  A«  th<'  fof/im'i/tt/  e.i\unp7eje, 

and  ujc  he  did,  tor   t/u  uv//^///  leff^rs. 

u  b  c  *i  <r  /■'  «/  ^       J 

/f       -/'^      /''         '''      .^      /"   /  ■        / 

'a  /  s  /  f/  !•  '         w 

V'  /"  ,/i^    >^^  '    //     vy     yyy 

/  ./  .^  /  St 


f 


»■' 


8 


•r 


»* 

^ 


I 


\ 


3- 


•ft 


9S4 

e 


If       ^  V    '     ^    ^^   '  x,    ^ 


\ 


"N 
s:.. 


S 


X 


PS 

© 


ft 
X 


V 


r 


^ 


V^  -.>     J     ^  'x-\  - 

5  §    Vx  t  '^         X?  \  = 


I A  i_ 


> 

r' 


V 


I 


.V 


5* 

"5 


k 


^. 


•■X. 
^S^ 

..  ^ 


X    N  S 


.t 


X 


i 


X 


St     X 


'x 


S.; 


X.       X 


X 


X 


THIRD  LESSON 

DrUte  Section. 


OF  READING. 


In  German  enry  latter  u  pronoaiwed.     Hence  h  fbUom  that 
forrignan  are  aUe  to  nad  the  bngnage  iHth  greater  fadütjr: 


ERRATA. 


«e.  -    6.  /or  SlHJlNCTlV,  0,  TH,  F..„„  _  „ 

«'.-    './'»•  SIlit file« rwJnijidj. 


ti 


*t 


«/ 

m, 

em. 

«/ 

n, 

en. 

n. 

o, 

Of 

0, 

o, 

gay. 
koo. 

P. 

9^/ 

t/ 

6n% 

'     r, 

@f 

f  («). 

ess. 

8. 

a, 

t/ 

tay. 

t. 

tt/ 

tt/ 

00, 

u. 

»/ 

»/ 

tow. 

y. 

»/ 

»/ 

T^T' 

w. 

3E, 

If/ 

ilu. 

X. 

9/ 

9/ 

ypnlon. 

y. 

3/ 

hf 

tset. 

1. 

*  The  first  two  letcions  treat  of  writing. 

'  In  print,  the  Germans  have  hut  one  capital  letter  for  the  vowel 
t  and  the  consonant  y. 


B 


Most  of  the  German  letters  bein^  pronounced  as  in  English^  we 
shall  only  present  those  that  follow  a  different  pronunciation. 


FIOURATIVB  TABLE  OF  THOSE  VOWELS  AND  DIPHTHONGS    OF  WHICH 
THE  PRONUNCIATION  18  NOT  THE  SAME  AS  IN  ENGLISH. 


9URE8 

.  NAME.     PRONOUNCED 

THE  ENGLISH 

GERMAN 

EXAMPLES. 

as: 

WORDS : 

«  • 

a, 

ah-a. 

a. 

made. 

$B&ter/ 

fathers. 

6/ 

o-a. 

• 

1, 

bird». 

thtot, 

lion. 

Ü, 

oo-a*. 

6 

9 

®(Ö(f/ 

happinesi 

ie», 

C^Hy 

ie. 

field. 

fßUfe/ 

ineEuiow. 

cif 

a-e. 

■) 

r»eifc, 

manner. 

«P/ 

a-ypsilon 

'     '• 

I, 

<  fepn, 

tobe. 

dif 

ah-e. 

J 

J-Äalfer, 

emperor. 

eu/ 

ah-a-oo, 
a-oo, 

}oy, 

boy'. 

rS&umf/ 
leeutc, 

trees, 
people. 

au, 

ah-oo, 

ou. 

house, 

<£)au</ 

house. 

u, 

00« 

oo. 

boot. 

QMt, 

good 

Of  the  simple  and  compound  consonants  the  following  diflRnr  in 
their  pronunciation  from  the  English  consonants : 


'  The  Enp^lifih  word  bird  does  not  quite  answer  to  the  sound  of 
this  vowel;  it  has  rather  the  sound  of  eu  in  the  French  words :  fm, 
c(tur,Jleur,  jeune,  peu. 

*  We  have  preferred  thus  naming  these  letters  in  order  to  be  able 
to  designate  tnem  with  more  facility ;  but  we  much  approve  of  the 
new  system,  which  substitutes  in  their  place  the  simple  intomtticm  of 
sounds. 

'  There  is  no  sound  corresponding  to  this  vowel  in  Engfish,  and 
in  order  to  learn  it  well  the  pupils  must  hear  it  pronounced ;  it 
answers  to  the  sound  of  ti  in  the  French  words :  but,  ntf,  vtrtu, 

'  The  disposition,  which  we  have  adopted,  of  placing  analogous 
sounds  together,  will  facilitate  to  learners  the  study  of  the  pro- 
nunciation. There  are  even  some  orovinces  in  Grermany  where  & 
and  6  are  both  pronounced  a  /  ö  ana  U,  e  ;  ei  or  e^/  eu  and  &U/  /• 

'  We  have  only  been  able  to  indicate  the  soiuds  of  the  two 
diphthongs  &u  ana  eu  approximatively  5  their  {»onunciation  is  not 
qmte  the  same,  and  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  them,  Üie  pupils 
must  hear  their  master  pronounce  them. 


a 


.6. 

(5f  before  a/  Ot  Uf  before  a  consonant,  or  at  the  end  of  a  ayUable, 
has  the  sound  of  k.  Ex.  Qato,  Cato ;  (^onrab/  Conrad ;  Gut/  cure ; 
Grcbit/  credit;  ^putaUlt  noise.  Before  the  other  rowels  the  letter 
c  is  pronounced  Hke  ts.  Ex.  S&fatf  Csesar ;  Gtcero/  Cicero ;  (SttUt 
Ceres. 

Qf). 

(SI),  which  is  called  tsay  hah,  is  pronounced  like  ib :  1 .  when  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word.  Ex.  Q^oVf  choir;  ^ronit/  chronicle; 
(Sfyd%  christian;  2.  when  followed  by  f  or  0.  Ex.  S3ü(^fe/  box; 
SBa4|d/  wax.  In  words  derived  from  the  French,  it  preserves  the 
French  sound.  Ex.  (^^arlatan/  quack.  This  consonant,  when  pre- 
ceded by  at  Of  U/  is  pronounced  from  the  throat.  Ex.  S3ad|/  rivulet ; 
^cdf,  hole ;  IBuc^/  book ;  @prad)€/  language.  Placed  any  where  else, 
it  is  articulated  with  a  less  guttural  sound.  Ex.  f&üÖ^n,  books; 
fBU^ft  iron  plate;  idj,l;  @ef!d)tf  face. 

®. 

®/  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  has  a  hard  sound,  as  in  the 
English  word  go,  Ex.  &aU/  gift;  ®ott/  God;  gut^  good;  &ift, 
poison.  When  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  it  has  a  middle  sound 
between  those  of  the  guttural  di  and  {.  Ex.  Za^t  day;  mbQlidj/ 
possible;  {(ug/  prudent;  Sfftdf  vinegar;  ewig/  eternal.  In  words 
bcHTOwed  from  the  French,  9  is  pronounced  as  in  French.  Ex.  Soge/ 
box  (in  a  theatre) ;  (SkniC/  genius. 

The  pronunciation  of  g  cannot  be  properly  acquired  unless  from 
the  professor's  own  lips ;  he  must  therefore  make  his  pupils  pro- 
nounce the  following  words : 


Gagf/  tradition. 
ZtAq,  taUow. 
IBcrgf  mountain. 
Stpcrg/  dwarf. 
C&ttgnett/  to  deny. 
CKeg/  victory. 
mii^ttitt  capacity. 
9t50tt(i^feit/  possibility. 
illagib/  nudd-servant. 
iXAlbCf  nuud-servants. 


b2 


^ütidd&nger/  idler. 
36dUn0f  pupil. 
Zn^ftt  anguish. 
HnQtf  length. 
SRenge/  quantity. 
(Siefang/  singing, 
^lang/  sound. 
SRing/  ring. 
SnndfcaUf  virgin. 
3un9de(eU/  bachelor. 


i 

i 


\ 


The  letter  f)  is  aspirated  at  the  heginningof  a  syllable.  £z.«^iitf 
hand;  *^(b/  hero ;  ^\xt,  hat.  It  is  mute  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end 
of  a  syllable»  and  then  it  lengthens  the  vowel  that  precedes  or  follow« 
it.  £z.  Sq^H/  road ;  ^o^n^  mockery ;  ^o(n/  reward ;  le^ren^  to  teach ; 
Zf)aUt,  crown  (coin) ;  ÄttJ/  cow;  JH^r&nc/  tear ;  ti^un,  to  do. 

3. 

3  (yot)  has  the  sound  of  y  in  the  Bnglish  word  yo«.  Ex.  3<t9^/ 
chase ;  Z^qtv,  hunter ;  jeber^  each ;  ie^t/  at  present. 

a. 

0  is  always  foUowed  by  U/  and  in  combination  with  that  letter 
pronounced  like  kv  in  English.   Ex.  dual/  torment;  CtueQe/  source. 

@  has  the  pronunciation  of  z  in  Enghsh.  Ex.  ^arntf  seed; 
€$ce(f /  soul;  9)erfon/  person. 

@4)  ifl  pronounced  like  sh  in  English.  Ex.  04faff  sheep ;  ®4ilb/ 
shield 

f  is  pronounced  like  ss  in  English.  Ex.  ^att  hatred ;  weif/  white. 
This  double  consonant  is  compounded  of  f  and  if  and  is  called  ess-tnt, 

%  is  compounded  of  t  and  %» and  has  the  sound  of  these  two  con- 
sonants combined.    Ex.  Gc!^^f  treasure;  |)u Of  finery. 

^  is  sounded  like  /.  Ex.  SßaUxt  father ;  SSormunb/  tutor ;  ^Mt 
people. 

S  is  pronounced  like  an  Engliah  v  and  not  like  w,  Ex.  ^GEkitb/ 
forest;  fiiiefe/ meadow. 


I 

i 
1 

i 


.3. 

3  has  the  pronundation  of  U.    Ex.  iat^tif  tooth ;  3e(t/  tent. 


KXPLANATION  OF  BOMB  8IGN8  U8BD  IN  THIS  BOOK. 

Expressions  which  vary  either   in   their  construction  or  idiom 
from  the  English  are  marked  thus :  f. 

A  hand  (4^)  denotes  a  rule  of  syntax  or  construction. 


6 


FOURTH  LESSON 


-^.       • 


»ierte  Section. 

Masculine.      Neuter, 

Nominative,          the. 

NoM.        ber.            bad. 

Gbnitivb,         of  the. 

Gen.         bed.             bed. 

Dative,             to  the. 

Dat.         bem.           bem. 

Accx78ATivE,           the. 

'  Ace.         ben.            bad. 

Have  you  ? 

^aben  ®ie  ? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have. 

^a,  mein  ^err^  id)  ^abe. 

Have  you  the  hat  ? 

^aben@teben^ut? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  hat. 

3a/  mein  ^nv,  id)  ^abe  ben  ^ut 

The  ribbon. 

bad  S3anb  j 

the  salt. 

bad  ®ali  i 

the  table, 

ben  Zi^i  5 

the  sugar. 

ben  3u(fer  4 

the  paper. 

bad  9)a|>ier. 

Obs.  The  Germans  begin 

all  substantives  with  a  capital  letter. 

MascuUne.      NefUer. 

NoM.            my. 

NoM.       mein.           mein. 

Gen.        of  my. 

Gen.        meined.        meined. 

Dat.        to  my. 

Dat.        meinem.       meinem. 

Ace.             my.           • 

1  Ace.         meinen.        mein. 

'  To  Professors. — Each  lesson  should  be  dictated  to  the  pupils, 
who  should  pronounce  each  word  as  soon  as  dictated.  The  professor 
should  also  exercise  his  pupils  by  putting  the  questions  to  them  in 
various  ways.  Each  lesson,  except  the  fourth,  indudes  three  opera- 
tions :  the  teacher,  in  the  first  place,  looks  over  the  exercises  <^  the 
most  attentive  of  his  pupils,  putting  to  them  the  questions  contained 
in  the  printed  exercises ;  he  then  dictates  to  them  the  next  lesson ; 
and  lastlv  puts  fresh  ouestions  to  them  on  all  the  preceding  lessons. 
The  teacner  may  divide  one  lesson  into  two,  or  two  into  three,  or 
even  make  two  into  one,  according  to  the  degree  of  inteUigence  of 
his  pupils. 


3()r/  you,  is  declined  like  mein. 

Example : 

( 

MascuUne, 

Neuter. 

NoM.            your. 

NOM. 

3^>r. 

3^r«. 

Gbn .        of  your. 

Gbn. 

S^re«. 

3f>re«. 

Dat.        to  your. 

Dat. 

Syrern. 

3^rem. 

Ace.             your. 

Ace. 

S^wn. 

3^r. 

Have  you  my  hat  ? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  your  hat. 

Have  you  my  ribbon  ? 
I  have  your  ribbon« 


^aUn  €$te  metnea  «^ut  ? 

3a/  mein  <£)err/  id)  i^aU  3^ren 

^ut. 
^aben  ®ie  mein  93onb  ? 
3dS)  ^be  3^r  SSanb. 


EXERCISE. 

1. 

Have  you  the  salt  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  salt. — Have  you 
your  salt  ? — I  have  my  salt. — Have  you  the  table  ? — I  have 
the  table. — Have  you  my  table  ? — 1  have  your  table. — Have 
you  the  sugar  ? — I  have  the  sugar. — Have  you  your  sugar  ? — 
I  have  my  sugar. — Have  you  the  paper  ? — I  have  the  paper. — 
Have  you  my  paper  ? — I  have  your  paper  '. 


'  3%t  with  a  small  letter  signifies  their,  and  has  the  same  declen- 
sion as  S^t,  your, 

*  Pupils  desirous  of  making  rapid  progress,  may  compose  a  great 
many  pnrases  in  addition  to  those  we  have  given  them  in  the  exercises ; 
bat  they  must  pronounce  them  aloud,  as  they  write  them.  They 
should  also  make  separate  lists  of  such  substantives,  adjectives,  pro- 
noons  and  verbs,  as  they  meet  with  in  the  course  of  the  lessons,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  find  those  words  more  easily,  when  they  require 
to  refer  to  them  in  writing  their  lessons. 


FIFTH  LESSON. 

pnfte  Section. 


^Id^t;  which,  has  the  same  declension  as  ber. 

Mose,      Neuter, 

}Vhich.        J   NoM.    k9e(d)er.    welched. 

Ace.     weiden,    metered. 


{ 


Declension  of  an  adjective  preceded  by  the  /iefinile  article,  or 
a  word  which  has  tlie  same  termination  \ 


NoM.  the  good. 

6 BN.  of  the  good. 

Dat.  to  the  good. 

Ace.  the  good. 


Mose,  NetU. 

NoM.    bee  9ute.  bat  gute. 

Gbn.     beö  guten,  bed  guten. 

Dat.     bem  guten,  bent  guten. 

Ace.     ben  guten,  bod  gute. 


Observation.  Adjectives  vary  in  their  declension  when  preceded 
hy :  nteiUf  my ;  3^t/  your;  or  by  one  of  the  following  words ;  tint 
a;  fein/  no,  none;  bein/  thy;  fein^  his;  {^r^  her;  unfer/  our;  @uer; 
your.    Example : 

j  Mose,  Neut. 

NoM.        my  good.  .  N.  mein     guter,  mein      gute€. 

Gbn.    of  my  good.  G.  meined  guten,  meined  guten. 

Dat.    to  my  good.  ;  D.  meinem  guten,  meinem  guten. 

Ace.         my  good.  ;  A.  meinen  guten,  mein      gute«. 


(jood, 
bad,     ^ 
beautiful  or  fine, 

great,  big  or  large, 

gut  5 
f*U*t  i 
f*6nj 

*&fli*5 
grof. 

'  As  biefer/  this ; 
12 

jener/  that,  &c. 

Have  you  the  good  sugar  ? 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  good  sugar. 

Have  you  the  fine  ribhon  ? 
I  have  the  fine  ribbon. 
Which  hat  have  you  ? 
I  have  my  ugly  hat. 
Which  libbon  have  you  ? 
I  have  your  fine  ribbon. 


•^aben  €$ie  ben  guten  3ucter  ? 
3a/  mein  «^rr^  td^  ^aht  ben  guten 

3u(!er. 
«^aben  ®ie  bad  fd)5ne  S3anb  ? 
34  ^abe  ha^  fd)6ne  83anb. 
SBeldE)en  ^ut  ^aben  &U  ? 
Sd^  ^ahz  meinen  ^&fl{d)en  <|>ut. 
äßeld^eö  S3anb  ^aben  @ie  ? 
34  ^abe  3^r  f46neö  93anb. 


EXERCISE. 

2. 

Have  yon  the  fine  hat  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  fine  hat. — 
Have  you  my  bad  hat  ? — I  have  your  bad  hat. — Have  you 
the  bad  salt  ? — I  have  the  bad  salt. — Have  you  your  good 
salt? — I  have  my  good  salt. — ^Which  salt  have  you? — I  have 
your  good  salt. — Which  sugar  have  you  ? — I  have  my  good 
sugar. — Have  you  my  good  sugar  ? — I  have  your  good  sugar. 
— ^Which  table  have  you  ? — I  have  the  fine  table. — Have  you 
my  fine  table  ? — I  have  your  fine  table. — Which  paper  have 
you  ? — I  have  the  bad  paper. — Have  you  my  ugly  paper  ?— 
I  have  your  ugly  paper. — Which  bad  hat  have  you  ? — 1  have 
my  bad  hat. — Which  fine  ribbon  have  you  ? — I  have  your  fine 
ribbon. 
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SIXTH  LESSON. 

Sedate  Section. 


//. 


Not. 

I  have  not. 

No,  Sir. 
Have  you  the  table  ? 
No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 
Have  you  the  paper  ? 
No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 


The  stone, 
the  cloth, 
the  wood, 
the  leather, 
the  lead. 


{ 


NOM. 

Ace. 


Mose. 
er. 


Neut, 
eg. 


9lid)t. 

34  ^^^  n  i  d)  t. 

9lein/  mein  «^err. 

^ben  ®ie  ben  Zx\äi  ? 

9leinfmetn«^err/i(4^bei^n  nic^t. 

.^ben  @ie  bad  papier  ? 

9leinf  mein  «^err^  (^  ^ühi  ed  nid^t. 


bet  ®tein  i 
bad  Sud)  i 
bad  «&o(i  9 
bad  ^cber  i 
bad  Slei  i 
hai  ®otb. 


the  gold, 

Ohs,    (Sn  and  ern  are  used  to  form  adjectives  and  denote  the  ma- 
terials of  anything.  % 


Of. 
golden  or  of  gold, 
leaden  —  of  lead, 
stone    —  of  stone, 
pretty. 


oon5 

golben  5 
bleiern  9 
fleinern  i 
^fibfd)  (artig). 


Have  you  the  paper  hat  ? 

I  have  it  not. 

The  wooden  table, 
the  horse  of  stone. 


^ben  ®te  ben  papierenen  <£)ut  ? 
3d)  f)aU  ii^nnidj  t 
ben  ^Mjernen  Zi^d)  9 
bad  fieinerne  ^ferb  9 
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the  coat, 
the  horse, 
the  dog, 
the  shoe, 
the  thi-ead, 
the  stocking, 
the  candlestick, 
the  golden  ribbon. 


ben  9tcd  (bad  iC(eib)  i 

ba«  VU^  i 
ben  «^unb  ^ 
ben  C^c^ui^  3 
ben  gaben  i 
ben  strumpf  9 
ben  ^eu(i)ter  4 
baö  dolbene  SSanb. 


EXERCISE. 

3. 

Have  you  the  wooden  table  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.  — 
Which  table  have  you  ? — I  have  the  stone  table. — Have  you 
my  golden  candlestick  ? — I  have  it  not, — ^Which  stocking  have 
you? — I  have  the  thread  (f&ben)  stocking.— -Have  you  my 
thread  stocking  ? — I  have  not  your  thread  stocking. — Which 
coat  have  you  ? — I  have  my  cloth  (tuci^en)  coat, — Which  horse 
have  you  ? — I  have  the  wooden  horse. — Have  you  my  leathern 
shoe  ? — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  the  leaden  horse  ? — I  have 
it  not. — Have  you  your  good  wooden  horse  ? — I  have  it  not — 
Which  wood  have  you  ? — I  have  your  good  wood. — Have  you 
my  good  gold  ? — I  have  it  not. — Which  gold  have  you  ? — I 
have  the  good  gold. — ^Which  stone  have  you  ? — I  have  your 
fine  stone. — Which  ribbon  have  you  ? — I  have  your  golden 
ribbon. — Have  you  my  fine  dog? — I  have  it, — Have  you  my 
ugly  horse  ? — I  have  it  not. 
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SEVENTH  LESSON. 


©lebentt 

\  Section. 

The  chest»  the  trunk. 

ten  JCoffer  i 

the  button. 

ben  Jtnopf  5 

the  money. 

tag  ®elb. 

Anifthinff,  something. 

(Stroa€. 

Not  anything,  notkmg. 

9lid)t«. 

Have  you  anything  ? 

<£)aben  ®ie  6tn>ad. 

I  have  nothing. 

34  ^f>e  nid)td. 

The  cheese. 

ben  JC&fe  i 

the  old  bread. 

bag  alte  Stob  i 

the  pretty  dog. 

ben  artigen  (^übfd)en)  ^unb  i 

the  silver  (metal),  , 

bag  @ttber  5 

the  silver  ribbon, 

• 

bad  fitberne  ®anb. 

Are  you  hungry  ? 

r  ^inb  @ie  hungrig  ? 
1  t  ^aben  0te  ^un9ei>>  ? 

i 
I  am  hungry.                                1 

f  3*  bin  hungrig. 
1  t  3d)  ^abe  junger. 

Are  you  thirsty  ? 

f  ®inb  ®ie  burftig  ? 
I  t  ^aben  @ie  ©urft « ? 

I  am  thirsty. 

f  3<^  bin  burfHg. 
1  1 3*  ^abe  Dürft. 

Are  you  sleepy  ? 

®inb@ief4l&fed()? 

I  am  sleepy.                                  i 

3*  bin  W&fene. 

Are  you  tired  ? 

€}tnb  ®ie  mübe  ? 

I  am  not  tired. 

34  bin  nidit  mübe. 

Of  the  (gtnitive). 

"Z: }  ••'■ 

*  As  in  French:  avez-vous /aim? 
^    —        —        avei-tfous  soif? 
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Obs.    Nouns  of  the  masculine  and  neuter  gender  take  i  or  eö  in 
the  genitive  case  singular» 


The  tailor's,  or  of  the  tailor, 
the  dog's,  or  of  the  dog, 
the  haker's,  or  of  the  haker, 
the    neighbour's,   or  of  the 

neighbour, 
of  the  salt, 


bed  @d;netberö  5 

be«  a3&(!crö  9 
be«  9lad)bar«  9 

be«  ®al)e«. 


The  baker's  dog. 


The  tailor's  coat. 


{ 
{ 


bet  ^unb  be«  IB&cfer«/ 
be«  83&(!er«  <£)unb. 
ber  3tod  be«  ®d)neiber«4 
be«  ®4neiber«  Bioä '. 


EXERCISE. 

4. 

Have  you  the  leathern  trunk  ? — I  have  not  the  leathern 
trunk. — Have  you  my  pretty  trunk  ?— I  have  not  your  pretty 
trunk. — ^Which  trunk  have  you  ? — I  have  the  wooden  trunk. — 
Have  you  my  old  button  ? — I  have  it  not. — Which  money  have 
you  ? — I  have  the  good  money. — Which  cheese  have  you  ? — I 
have  the  €>\d  cheese. — Have  you  anything  ? — I  have  something. 
— Have  you  my  large  dog  ? — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your 
good  gold  ? — I  have  it. — Which  dog  have  you  ? — I  have  the 
tailor's  dog. — Have  you  the  neighbour's  large  dog? — I  have 
it  not. — Have  you  the  dog's  golden  ribbon  ? — No,  Sir,  1  have 
it  not. — Which  coat  have  you  ? — I  have  the  tailor's  good  coat. 
— Have  you  the  neighbour's  good  bread  ? — I  have  it  not. — 
Have  you  my  tailor's  golden  ribbon  ? — I  have  it. — Have  you 
my  pretty  dog's  ribbon? — 1  have  it  not. — Have  you  the  good 
baker's  good  horse  ? — 1  have  it. — Have  you  the  good  tailor's 
horse  ? — I  have  it  not. — Are  you  hungry  ? — I  am  hungry. — 
Are  you  sleepy  ? — I  am  not  sleepy. — Which  candlestick  have 
you  7 — I  have  the  golden  candlestick  of  my  good  baker. 


'  The  first  of  these  two  expressions  is  more  usual,  the  latter  is 
preferred  in  poetry. 
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EIGHTH  LESSON. 

7lä)tt  Section. 


Anything  or  something  good. 
Nothing  or  not  angthing  bad. 

Have  you  an3rthiiig  good  ? 
I  have  nothing  bad. 


9ltdE)td  ®d)led)ted. 

3d)  ^aU  nid)H  &^Ud^M. 


What? 


What  have  you  ? 
What  have  you  good  ? 
I  have  the  good  bread. 


That  or  the  one. 


9Ba«? 

SBto«  ^ben  ®te  ®uted  ? 
3d)  ^be  bad  gute  S3cob. 


{ 


The  neighbour's,  or  that  of  the 

neighbour. 
The  tailor's,  or  that  of  the  tailor. 


Meuc.  ben. 
Neut.  bad. 
ben  bed  9lac^bard. 

bad  bed  &d)neiberd. 


Or. 

The  book. 
Have  you  my  book  or  that  of  the 

n^hbour  ? 
I  have  that  of  the  neighbour. 


Cbec. 

bad  SBud). 

^aben  @{e  mein  fBtxd)  ober  bad 

bed  9lad)batd  ? 
3<^  ^be  bad  bed  9la(bbard. 


Haveyouyourhat  or  the  baker's?  «^ben  &t  3b^en  «&ut  ober  ben 

bed  SßiidM  ? 


EXERCISE. 

5. 

Have  you  my  book? — I  have  it  not.— Which  book  have 
you  ? — I  have  ray  good  book. — Have  you  anything  ugly  ? — I 
have  nothing  ugly.    I  have  something  pretty. — Which  table 
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have  you  ? — 1  have  the  haker's. — Have  you  the  haker's  dog 
or  the  neighhour'ft? — I  have  the  neighhour's. — What  have 
you  ? — I  have  nothing. — Have  you  the  good  or  had  sugar  ? — 
I  have  the  good. — Have  you  the  neighhour's  good  or  had 
horse  ? — I  have  the  good  (one '). — Have  you  the  golden  or  the 
silver  candlestick  ? — I  have  the  silver  candlestick. — Have  you 
my  neighbour's  paper  or  that  of  my  tailor? — I  have  that  of 
your  tailor. — Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  ? — I  am  hungry. — Are 
you  sleepy  or  tired  ? — I  am  tired. — What  have  you  pretty  ? — 
I  have  nothing  pretty. — Have  you  the  leather  shoe  ? — I  have 
it  not. 


*  Words  in  the  exercises  between  parentheses,  are  not  to  be  trans- 
lated. 


IG 


NINTH  LESSON 

iReunte  Section. 


Have  you  my  coat  or  the  tailor's  i 
I  have  your's. 


^Un  SSie  meinen  dtod  ober  ten 

M  ^(^neiber«  ? 
34  ^abe  ben  S^tigen. 


Mme. 
Yours. 


{ 
{ 


Mose,  Neut. 

NoM.  ber  meinige.  bad  meinige. 
Ace.  ben  meinigen.  bad  meinige. 
NoM.  bee  3^ti0e.  ha^  3^ti9e. 
Ace.   ben  3^tigen.  ba«  Saftige. 

Ahsolute  possessive  pronouns,  as:  ber  meinige/ mine;  ber3^rige/ 
yours ;  ber  feinige/  his,  &c.  are  declined  like  adjectives  preceded  hy 
the  definite  article.  (See  Lesson  v.) 

Obs.  When  the  conjunctive  possessive  pronouns :  mein/  my;  3fy^, 
your;  fein/  his,  &&,  are  used  for  the  absolute  possessive  pronouns : 
ber  meinige/  mine;  ber  S^tige/  yours,  &c.,  they  terminate  in  the 
masculine  in  er  and  in  the  neuter  in  ed.    Ex. : 


Is  this  your  hat  ? 

No,    Sir,   it  is  not  mine,  but 

yours. 
Is  this  my  book  ? 
No,  it  is  not  yours,  but  mine. 


3fi  ba«  3^r  ^ut  ? 

9tein/   mein   ^txt,   eö  ift  ni^t 

meiner/  fonbern  S^ter. 
39  ba«  mein  fBtxä)  ? 
9tein/  e«  ift  ni(^t  3^reö/  fonbern 

meines. 


The  man, 

the  stick, 
my  brother, 
the  shoemaker, 
the  merchant, 
the  friend. 


{ 


ber  Susann  (vir); 

ber  2)i(enf(^  (gen.  tn,  homo) ; 

ber  ^tod  i 

mein  Sruberi 

ber  &ä^VLi)maäjtt  i 

ber  Jtaufinann  i 

ber  greunb. 


or  yours? 

Neither. 
Nor. 

I  haTe  neither  the  merchanf  s 
stick  nor  mine. 
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Have  you  the  merchant's  stick     J^aUn  &it  ben  etod  be«  Äauf* 

mann«  ober  ben  S^tigen  ? 

Sßeber. 
9to4. 

34  ^be   meber  ben   etod  be« 
Kaufmann«  nod)  ben  meinigen. 

Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  ?         /  *«^«"  ®^«  *««Ö«f  ^^«  ®«^  ? 

\  QSinb  <&ie  l^ungrig  obec  burfKd  ? 

I  am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty?  /  3*  ^^«  ^^^  «««0«  nod)SDutfl. 

1 3(^  Mn  meber  t^ungrig  nod)  burfHd. 

EXERCISE. 

6. 

Have  you  your  cloth  or  mine  ? — I  have  neither  yours  nor 
mine. — 1  have  neither  my  bread  nor  the  tailor's. — Have  you 
my  stick  or  yours? — I  have  mine. — Have  you  the  shoemaker's 
shoe  or  the  merchant's  ? — I  have  neither  the  shoemaker's  nor 
the  merchant's. — Have  you  my  brother's  coat  ? — I  have  it  not. 
— ^Which  paper  have  you  ? — I  have  your  friend's. — Have  you 
my  dog  or  my  friend's  ? — I  have  your  friend's. — Have  you 
my  thread  stocking  or  my  brother's  ? — I  have  neither  yours 
nor  your  brother's. — Have  you  my  good  baker's  good  bread  or 
that  of  my  friend  ? — I  have  neither  your  good  baker's  nor  that  of 
your  friend. — Which  bread  have  you  ? — I  have  mine. — ^Which 
ribbon  have  you  ? — I  have  yours. — Have  you  the  good  or  the 
bad  cheese  ? — 1  have  neither  the  good  nor  the  bad. — Have  you 
anything  ?— I  have  nothing. — Have  you  my  pretty  or  my  ugly 
dog  ? — I  have  neither  your  pretty  nor  your  ugly  dog. — Have 
you  my  friend's  stick  ? — I  have  it  not. — Are  you  sleepy  or 
hungry  ? — I  am  neither  sleepy  nor  hungry. — Have  you  the 
good  or  the  bad  salt? — I  have  neither  the  good  nor  the  bad. 
— Have  you  my  horse  or  the  man's? — I  have  neither  yours 
nor  the  man's. — What  have  you  ? — I  have  nothing  fine. — Are 
you  tired  ? — I  am  not  tired. 
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TENTH  LESSON. 

3el^nte  gcction. 


The  cork, 
tbe  corkscrew, 
the  umbrella, 
the  boy. 


bcr  9)fro]?f  (pfropfen)  5 
bcrf)fcopfate^er  (f)fropfenaie^r)j 
bet  SRegenfd/itm  5 
bet  SCnaU  (gen.  n). 


Obs.  All  mascuUne  substantives  ending  in  t,  take  n  in  the  geni- 
tive case  singular,  and  keep  this  termination  in  all  the  cases  of  the 
singular  and  plural. 


The  Frenchman, 
the  carpenter, 
the  hammer, 
the  iron, 
iron  or  of  iron, 
the  nail, 
the  pencil, 
the  thimble, 
the  coffee, 
the  honey, 
the  biscuit. 


bet  S^anaofe  (gen.  n)  9 

bet  Zimmermann  > 

bee  .{>ammet  5 

bad  @tfen  i 

eifern  (adjective)  $ 

bet  9la9e(  i 

bet  leieifHft  i 

bet  Sinder^ut  4 

bet  Jtaf ee  9 

bet  *&oni9  i 

bet  SnHebat!. 


Have  I  ? 
You  have. 
What  have  I  ? 
You  have  the  carpenter's  ham- 
mer. 

Have  I  the  nail  ? 
You  have  it. 
Have  I  the  bread  ? 
You  have  it. 


«^abe  i4)  ? 

&it  ^aben. 

Sßaö  ^abe  i^  ? 

®ie  f^aben  ben  .^ammet  bed  3im* 

metmann«. 
^aht  id)  ben  ^ta^el  ? 
®ie  ^ben  i^n. 
^abe  i4  bad  SStob  ? 
®ie  ^ben  eö. 
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I  am  right.  f  3d)  f)aU  ffttd)t 

I  am  wrong.  f  3d)  ^aht  Unrecht 

Am  I  rigbt  ?  t  ^aU  iif  SRed^t  ? 

EXERCISE. 

7. 

I  have  neither  the  baker's  dog  nor  that  of  my  friend. — Are 
you  sleepy  ? — I  am  not  sleepy.  I  am  hungry. — You  are  not 
hungry. — Have  I  the  cork  ? — No,  Sir,  you  have  it  not. — Have 
I  the  carpenter's  woodT-^You  have  it  not. — Have  I  the 
Frenchman's  gdbd  umbrella  ? — You  have  it. — Have  I  the  car- 
penter's iron  nail  or  yours? — You  have  mine. — You  have 
neither  the  carpenter's  nor  mine. — Which  pencil  have  I  ? — You 
have  that  of  the  Frenchman. — Have  I  your  thimble  or  that  of 
the  tailor  ? — ^You  have  neither  mine  nor  that  of  the  tailor. — 
Which  umbrella  have  I  ? — ^You  have  my  good  umbrella. — 
Have  I  the  Frenchman's  good  honey  ? — You  have  it  not — 
Which  biscuit  have  I  ? — You  have  that  of  my  good  neighbour. 
— Have  you  my  coffee  or  that  of  my  boy  ? — I  have  that  of 
your  good  boy. — Have  you  your  cork  or  mine? — I  have 
neither  yours  nor  mine. — ^What  have  you  ? — I  have  my  good 
brother's  good  pencil. — Am  I  right  ? — ^You  are  right. — ^Am  I 
wrong  ? — You  are  not  wrong. — Am  I  rigbt  or  wrong  ? — You 
are  neither  right  nor  wrong. — ^You  are  hungry. — You  are  not 
sleepy. — You  are  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. — You  have 
neither  the  good  coffee  nor  the  good  sugar. — What  have  I  ? — 
You  have  nothing. 


c  2 
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ELEVENTH    LESSON, 


elfte  gection. 


Have  I  tbe  iroD  or  the  golden 

nail  ? 
You  have  neither  the  iron  nor 
the  golden  nail. 

The  sheep, 

the  ram» 

the  chicken  (the  hen), 

the  ship, 

the  bag  (the  sack), 

the  young  man, 

the  youth. 


fVhof 
Who  has? 

Who  has  the  ttunk  ? 
The  man  has  the  trunk. 
The  man  has  fiot  the  trunk. 
Who  has  it? 
The  young  man  has  it. 
The  young  man  has  it  not. 


He  has. 

He  has  the  knife. 

He  has  not  the  knife. 

He  has  it. 

Has  the  man  ? 

Has  the  painter  ? 

Has  the  friend  ? 

Has    the   boy    the   carpenter's 

hammer? 
He  has  it. 
Has  the  youth  it  ? 
Is  he  thirsty  ? 


«£)abe  i(J^  ben  eifernen  ober  ben 

dolbenen  ^ta^el 
®{e  ^ben  n>eber  ben  eifernen  no4 

ben  dolbenen  9(a()el. 

baö@d)af4 

bet  «Rammet  (bet  ^6pö)  $ 

ha^  «£)ut)n  i 

bad  @d)iff  4 

bet  ^(!  i 

bet  iunge  SJ^enfc^  (gen.  en)  3 

bet  3&n0ltn9. 


SBet? 
ISet  t^atr 

ISet  t)at  ben  5toffet  ? 

)Det  ^ann  f^at  ben  JCoffet  ? 

)Det  ^aim  f^at  ben  itoffet  n  i  4)  t. 

aSet  ^at  i^n  ? 

jDet  iunge  9){enf(^  t)at  i^n. 

)Det  iun^e  2)i(enf4  M  ^i^n  n  ^  4 1. 


®r  (at. 

@t  (at  ba«  ÜXeffet. 

@t  (at  bad  €3leffet  n  i  4 1 

@t  (at  e«. 

^t  bet  €3lann  ? 

^t  bet  SRalet  ? 

^at  bet  S^eunb  ? 

^at  bet  ^nabe  ben  «Rammet  bei 

Sinimetmannd  ? 
(St  (at  i(n. 
^at  i(n  bet  SungUnd  ? 
3ft  et  butjKg?  (^t  et  Dutft?) 
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He  is  thirsty. 
Id  he  tired  ? 
He  is  not  tired. 


dv  ift  burfHd.  (dt  t)at  Tiuxft.) 
3ft  er  möbe  ? 
(Stift  niäjt  mübe. 


EXERCISES. 

8. 
Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry  1 — He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry. 
— Has  the  friend  my  hat  ? — He  has  it. — He  has  it  not — Who 
has  my  sheep  ? — Your  friend  has  it. — Who  has  my  large  sack  ? 
— The  baker  has  it. — Has  the  youth  my  book? — He  has  it 
not. — ^What  has  he? — He  has  nothing. — Has  he  the  hammer 
or  the  nail? — He  has  neither  the  hammer  nor  the  nail. — Has 
he  my  umbrella  or  my  stick  ? — He  has  neither  your  umbrella 
nor  your  stick. — Has  he  my  coffee  or  my  sugar?— He  has 
neither  your  coffee  nor  your  sugar ;  he  has  your  honey. — 
Has  he  my  brother's  biscuit  or  that  of  the  Frenchman  ? — He 
has  neither  your  brother's  nor  that  of  the  Frenchman ;  he  has 
that  of  the  good  boy. — Which  ship  has  he  ? — He  has  my  good 
ship. — Has  he  the  old  sheep  or  the  ram  ? 

9. 
Has  the  young  man  my  knife  or  that  of  the  painter? — He  has 
neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter. — Who  has  my  brother's 
fine  dog? — Your  friend  has  it. — What  has  my  friend  ? — He  has 
the  baker's  good  bread. — He  has  the  good  neighbour's  good 
chicken. — What  have  you  ? —  I  have  nothing. — Have  you  my 
bag  or  yours? — I  have  that  of  your  friend. — Have  I  your  good 
knife? — You  have  it. — ^You  have  it  not. — Has  the  youth  it 
(<^t  ed)? — He  has  it  not. — What  has  he? — He  has  something 
good. — He  has  nothing  bad. — Has  he  anything? — He  has 
nothing. — Is  he  sleepy  ? — He  is  not  sleepy.  He  is  hungry. — 
Who  is  hungry? — The  young  man  is  hungry. — Your  friend  is 
hungry. — Your  brother's  boy  is  hungry. — My  shoemaker's 
brother  is  hungry. — My  good  tailor's  boy  is  thirsty. — Which 
roan  has  my  book  ? — The  big  (d^of )  man  has  it. — ^Which  man 
has  my  horse  ? — Your  friend  has  it. — He  has  your  good  cheese. 
—  Has  he  it? — Yes,  Sir,  he  has  it. 
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TWELFTH   LESSON. 

Swolfte  Section. 


The  peasant, 
the  ox, 
the  cook, 
the  hird, 


ber  SSauer  (gen.  n)  4 
bet  föd)\t  i 
bet  JCod)  i 
ber  S3o0el. 


ilfa^c.  iViwrf. 

Hi».  i  NoM.        fein»  fein. 

1  Ace.        feinen/        fein. 

Obs,  A,  The  conjunctive  possessive  pronoun  fein  is  declined  hke 
mein  and  S^t.  (See  Lessons  IV.  and  V.)- 


llie  servant, 

the  broom. 
Has  the  servant  his  broom  ? 

His  eye, 

his  foot, 

his  rice. 
Has  the  cook  his  chicken  or  that 

of  the  peasant  ? 
He  has  his  own. 


ber  SBebiente ; 

ber  93efen. 

^at  ber  Sebiente  feinen  S3efen  ? 

fein  HviQt  9 

feinen  Suf  i 

feinen  9{eid. 

J^at  ber  JCod)  fein  ^u^n  ober  bad 

bed  SSauern  ? 
@r  t)at  baö  feini^e. 


„.        , .  X  I.    1  ^  ^  Mose,  A««/. 

fits  or  hts  own  (absolute  posses-  C  ^,  .    .^  .  .  ..  .  r  •  • 

.  *  J  NoM.  ber  feiniae.  baö  feinige. 

sivc  pronoun).  S    .  ^     I  ,  r  v^i-- 

L  Ace.  ben  feimgen.  bat  fetmge. 


Has  the  servant  his  trunk  or 

mine? 
He  has  his  own. 
Have  you  your  shoe  or  his  ? 

I  have  his. 


^at  ber  S3ebiente  feinen  JCoffer 

ober  ben  metntden  ? 
@r  ^at  ben  fetntgen. 
^ahtn  ®te  Sbren  @(^u^  ober  ben 

feinigen  ? 
3(1)  ^abe  ben  feimgen. 
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(  NoM.  Semanb. 

Somebody  or  anybody,  some  onej  Gbn.  S^tnanbed. 

or  any  one  (indefinite  pronoun) .  J  Dat.  3cntanbem. 

C  Ace.  3emanben. 

Has  anybody  my  hat  ?  |  «ßat  3<inanb  meinen  «^ut  ? 

Somebody  has  it.  f  Semanb  M  i^n. 

^  I  (S«  tiat  i<}n  3emanb. 

Who  has  my  stick  ?  i  SBer  ^at  meinen  €$to(!  ? 

Nobody  has  it.  |  9tiemanb  ^at  i^n. 


No  one,  nobody  or  not  anybody,     \  91  i  e  m  a  n  b. 
Ob$,  B.  9liemanb  is  declined  exactly  as  3emanb. 


Who  has  my  ribbon  ? 
Nobody  has  it. 
Nobody  has  his  broom. 


9Bet  ^at  mein  S3anb  ? 
9liemanb  t)at  ed. 
9liemanb  ^at  feinen  SSefen. 


EXERCISES. 

10. 

Have  you  the  ox  of  the  peasant  or  that  of  the  cook  ? — I  have 
neither  that  of  the  peasant  nor  that  of  the  cook. — Has  the  pea- 
sant his  rice  ? — He  has  it. — Have  you  it  ? — I  have  it  not. — Has 
his  boy  the  servant's  broom  ? — He  has  it. — Who  has  the  boy's 
pencil  ? — Nobody  has  it. — Has  your  brother  my  stick  or  that  of 
the  painter  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter  ;  he 
has  his  own. — Has  he  the  good  or  bad  money  ? — He  has  neither 
the  good  nor  the  bad. — Has  he  the  wooden  or  the  leaden 
horse  ? — He  has  neither  the  wooden  nor  the  leaden  horse. — 
What  has  he  good  ? — He  has  my  good  honey.— Has  my  neigh- 
bour's boy  my  book ? — He  has  it  not. — Which  book  has  he? 
He  has  his  fine  book. — Has  he  my  book  or  his  own  ? — He  has 
his  own. — ^Who  has  my  gold  button  ? — Nobody  has  it. — Has 
any  body  my  thread  stocking  ? — Nobody  has  it. 

11. 

Which  ship  has  the  merchant  ? — He  has  his  own. — Which 
horse  has  my  friend  ? — He  has  mine. — Has  he  his  dog  ? — He 


2^ 

has  it  not. — ^Who  has  his  dog  ? — Nobody  has  it. — Who  has 
my  brother's  umbrella  ?— Somebody  has  it. — Which  broom 
has  the  servant  ? — He  has  his  own. — Is  anybody  hungry  ? — 
Nobody  is  hungry. — Is  anybody  sleepy  ? — Nobody  is  sleepy. — 
Is  any  one  tired  ? — No  one  is  tired. — Who  is  right  ? — Nobody 
is  right. — Have  I  his  biscuit  ? — You  have  it  not. — Have  I  his 
good  brother's  ox  ? — You  have  it  not.— Which  chicken  have 
I  ? — ^You  have  his. — Is  anybody  wrong  ? — Nobody  is  wrong. 
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THIRTEENTH  LESSON. 

^efje^nte  Section. 


The  sailor» 

bet  fRotrofe/  bet  Sootilned^t  i 

the  chair. 

ber®tit^t5 

the  looldng-glass. 

bet  Spiegel  $ 

the  candle. 

bad  Sid^t  5 

the  tree. 

ber  fBanm  $ 

the  garden. 

bet  ©arten  5 

the  foreigner, 

ber  grembe  4 

the  glove. 

ber  ^nbfd)tt^. 

This  ass. 

biefer  (Sfel  i 

that  hay, 

biefed  (bief )  «eu. 

The  grain. 

bad  SCovn  i 

the  com. 

bad  betreibe. 

This  man. 

biefer  Stann  5 

that  man. 

iener  ^ann  i 

this  book. 

biefed  (bief  ^)  Sßudf  i 

that  book. 

iened  ^u(^. 

N.     G.    D.    A. 

This  or  this  one. 

Mose,    biefer— ed — em— en. 

That  or  that  one. 

Neut,     iened— <d— em— ed. 

'  T>i€%  or  bied  is  often  used  for  biefed  in  the  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative neuter,  particularly  when  it  is  not  followed  by  a  substan- 
tive, and  when  it  represents  a  whole  sentence,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after. 
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Obs.  It  will  be  perceived  that  tiefer  and  jener  are  declined  exacUy 
like  the  definite  article.  (See  Lesfon  IV.).  The  English  almost  always 
use  tkat  when  the  Germans  use  biefed.  In  Grerman  jener  is 
only  employed  when  it  relates  tp  a  person  or  a  thing  spoken  of  be- 
fore^  or  to  make  an  immediate  comparison  between  two  things  or 
persons.  Therefore,  whenever  this  is  not  the  case  the  Enghsh  that 
must  be  translated  by  tiefet. 

Have  you  this  hat  or  that  one  ?    |  JQahtn  ®ie  tiefen  oter  jenen  «^ut  ? 


But.         I  Xber^  fontern. 

Obs.    2(ter  is  used  after  affirmative  and  negative  propositions  ; 
fontern  is  only  used  after  negative  propoäitions. 


I  have  not  this,  but  that  one. 

Has  the  neighbour  this  book  or 
that  one  ? 

He  has  this,  but  not  that  one. 

Have  you  this  looking-glass  or 
that  one  ? 

I  have  neither  thi<s  nor  that  one. 

That  ox, 
the  letter, 
the  note, 
the  horse-shoe. 


3d)  t)aU    nicbt   tiefen^   fontern 

jenen, 
«ßat  tcr  9la(^tar  tiefed  oter  jened 

SBud)? 
@r  t)at  ttefeöf  aber  nic^t  jened. 
.fKiben   ®te   tiefen    oter    jenen 

©pteget  ? 
3(i)  ^ahc  weter  tiefen  nod)  jenen, 
tiefer  Dd)fe  ; 
ter  SBricf  5 

ter  fettet  (taö  S3ittet)  i 
taö  >&ufetfen. 


EXERCISE. 

12. 

Which  hay  has  the  foreigner? — He  has  that  of  the  peasant. 
— Has  that  sailor  my  looking-glass  ? — He  has  it  not. — Have 
you  this  candle  or  that  one  ? — I  have  this  one. — Have  you 
the  hay  of  my  garden  or  that  of  yours  ? — I  have  neither  that 
of  your  garden  nor  that  of  mine,  but  that  of  the  foreigner. — 
Which  glove  have  you  ? — I  have  his  glove. — Which  chair  has 
the  foreigner  ? — He  has  his  own. — Who  has  my  good  candle  ? 
— This   man   has   it. — Who   has   that  looking-glass? — That 
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foreigner  has  it. — What  has  your  servant  (3^t  SBcbienter)  ? — He 
has  the  tree  of  this  garden. — Has  he  that  man's  hook  ? — He 
has  not  the  hook  of  that  man,  hut  that  of  this  hoy. ~  Which  ox 
has  this  peasant? — He  has  that  of  your  neighbour« — Have  I 
your  letter  or  his  ? — You  have  neither  mine  nor  his,  hut  that 
of  your  friend. — Have  you  this  horse's  hay  ? — I  have  not  its 
hay,  but  its  shoe.— Has  your  brother  my  note  or  his  own  ? — 
He  has  that  of  the  sailor. — Has  this  foreigner  my  glove  or  his 
own  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  his  own,  but  that  of  his 
friend. — Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  ?— I  am  neither  hungry  nor 
thirsty,  but  sleepy. — Is  he  sleepy  or  hungry  ? — He  is  neither 
sleepy  nor  hungry,  but  tired. — ^Am  I  right  or  wrong  ? — You 
are  neither  right  nor  wrong,  but  your  good  boy  is  wrong. — 
Have  I  the  good  or  the  bad  knife  ? — You  have  neither  the  good 
nor  the  bad,  but  the  ugly  (one).— What  have  I  ? — You  have 
nothing  good,  but  something  bad« — Who  has  my  ass  ? — The 
peasant  has  it. 
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FOURTEENTH    LESSON 

aSierje^nte  Section. 


r  N.      G.    D.    A. 

That  or  wkiek  (rdadve  pronoun).  <  Masc.    welder— U — em — en. 

t.  Newi,     totld^ — U — em — e«. 

06«.  A.  It  win  be  perceived  that  the  relative  pronoun  n>et<!^  is 
dedined  like  the  definite  article^  which  may  be  substituted  for  it ; 
but  then  the  maacufine  and  neuter  of  the  genitive  case  is  b  e  f  f  e  n 
instead  of  b  e  9.    ®eUI^  is  never  used  in  the  genitive  case. 


Have  you  the  hat,  which  my 

brother  has  ? 
I  have  not  the  hat,  which  your 

brother  has. 
Have  you  the  horse,  which  I 

have? 
1  have   the   horse,  which  you 

have. 


^ben   eit    ben   ^txt,  mlö^n 

mein  Sruber  ^t  ? 
34  ^^  ni4t  ben  ^tiU  totlä^n 

3^r  SSruber  ^t 
^htn  6te  bat  Vferb/  loel^ei  i4 

t)abe? 
2d)  t)aht  t>at  ^erb/  me(d()e6  6Ce 

^aben. 


Ma$c, 

Neut, 

Cnom. 

betienige. 

badienigc. 

native  /  Gbn. 

bed)ent(^n. 

bedienigen. 

)  Dat. 

bemienigen. 

bemienigen 

\  Ace. 

benjenigen. 

baöienige. 

Thai  or  the  one  (determinative 
pronoun). 


06«.  B.  )Det)ettt9eis  always  used  with  a  relative  pronoun,  to 
determine  the  person  or  thing  to  which  that  pronoun  relates.  It  is 
compounded  of  the  definite  article  and  ientg/  and  declined  like  an 
adjective  preceded  by  this  article.  The  article  alone  may  also  be 
substituted  in  its  stead,  but  must  then  undergo  the  modification 
pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  observation,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

, ,       ,,  ,      ,,  , .  ,         f^äi  t)aU  benjemgen/  weld)en  ©ie 

I  have  that,  or  the  one  which  you  J      ivib^n 

l  3c^  ^be  ben/  welchen  ©ie  ^ben. 
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You  have  that  which  I  have. 


^e  ^aben  ba«/  toeld^d  id)  ^be. 


7)ba/  wtoA  or  /A«  one  which. 


Which  carriage  have  you  ? 

I  have  that  which  your  friend  has. 

The  carriage, 
the  house» 


Matculine, 
NoM.    berjenige/  meldet. 
Ace.     benienigen/  metc^n. 

Neuter, 
NoM.    ba^ieniee^  wtld^H, 
Ace.     baiienige/  totlä^^, 

fBkldjen  SSagen  ^ben  ®ie  ? 
34  ^abe  ben  (benienigen)/  mld^ 
3^t  Sreunb  i^t. 

bet  S^gen» 
bod  «^aud. 


7»«  ^01^  f  Ma»c,    bcrfelbe  (bcr  n&mlid^). 

I  JVeirf.     ba«felbe  (boo  ndmlici^). 
069.  C.   jDerfetbe/  <A«  «ome,  is  compounded  of  the  definite  article 
and  felb/  and  is  declined  like  becjenige.  It  is  frequently  used  instead 
of  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  to  avoid  repetition  and 
to  make  the  sentence  more  perspicuous. 

Have  you  the  same  stick»  which 

I  have? 
I  have  the  same. 
Has  that  man  the  same  cloth» 

which  you  have  ? 


He  has  not  the  same. 

Has  he  (that  is»  has  the  same 

man)  my  glove  ? 
He  has  it  not. 


«^oben  ®ie  benfetben  (ben  n&mli^ 

(^en)  @to(!^  ben  id)  ^obe  ? 
3d)  ^obe  benfelben  (ben  n&mlid^n). 
^t  biefer  SHonn  bodfelbe  (bod 

n&mU(^)  Su(^^  melted  (bod) 

®ieb<^ben? 
dr  ^ot  nU^t  bodfelbe  (bod  n&m:: 

lic^). 
<^ot  berfelbe  meinen  <^onbfd)u^? 

Ot  ^t  i^n  (benfelben)  nid)t. 


EXERCISE. 

13. 

Have  you  the  garden,  which  I  have  ? — I  have  not  the  one 
that  you  have. — Which  looking-glass  have  you  ?— I  have  the 
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one  which  your  brother  has. — Has  he  the  book  that  your  friend 
has  ? — He  has  not  the  one  which  my  friend  has.-^ Which  candle 
has  he  ? — He  has  that  of  his  neighbour. — He  has  the  one  that 
I  have. — Has  he  this  tree  or  that  one  ? — He  has  neither  this 
nor  that,  but  the  one  which  I  have. — Which  ass  has  the  man  ? 
—He  has  the  one  that  his  boy  has. — Has  the  stranger  your 
chair  or  mine  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  mine ;  but  he  has 
his  Mend's  good  chair. — Have  you  the  glove  which  I  have, 
or  the  one  that  my  tailor  has  ? — I  have  neither  the  one  which 
you  have,  nor  the  one  which  your  tailor  has,  but  my  own. — 
Has  your  shoemaker  my  fine  shoe,  or  that  of  his  boy  ? — He 
has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  his  boy,  but  that  of  the  good 
stranger. — ^Which  house  has  the  baker?— He  has  neither 
yours  nor  mine,  but  that  of  his  good  brother. — ^Which  car- 
riage have  I  ? — Have  I  mine  or  that  of  the  peasant  ? — You 
have  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  peasant ;  you  have  the  one 
which  I  have. — Have  you  my  fine  carriage  ? — I  have  it  not ; 
but  the  Frenchman  has  it. — ^What  has  the  Frenchman  ?  — He  has 
nothing. — ^What  has  the  shoemaker  ? — He  has  something  fine. 
— ^What  has  he  fine  ? — He  has  his  fine  shoe. — Is  the  shoemaker 
right  ? — He  is  not  ivrong;  but  his  neighbour,  the  baker,  is  right. 
—•Is  your  horse  hungry? — It  (di)  is  not  hungry,  but  thirsty. 
— Have  you  ray  ass's  hay  or  yours  ? — I  have  that  which  my 
brother  has. — Has  joui  friend  the  same  horse  that  my  brother 
has  ? — He  has  not  the  same  horse,  but  the  same  coat. — Has 
he  (M  berfelbe)  my  umbrella  ?— He  has  it  not. 
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FIFTEENTH   LESSON. 

Sunfje^nte  Section. 


Declension  of  Matctdine  and  Neuter  Sukttantives. 


I.  Singular. 
Rmles. 

1.  Substantives  of  the  masculine  and  neuter  gender  take  ed  or  i 
in  the  genitive  case  singular :  those  ending  in  6/  f  /  i,  ^,  take  ed  i 
all  others,  particularly  those  ending  in  tl,  en/  et/  c^n  and  lein^  take  i, 

2.  All  masculine  substantives  which  end  in  e  in  the  nominative 
singular  take  n  in  the  other  cases  of  the  singular  and  plural  S  and 
do  not  soften  the  radical  vowel. 

II.  Plural. 

1.  AU  substantives,  without  exception,  take  n  in  the  dative  case 
of  the  plural,  if  they  have  not  one  in  the  nominative. 

2.  AU  masculine  and  neuter  substantives  ending  in  e(/  en^  er  '/  as 
also  diminutives  in  6^n  and  lein/  have  the  same  termination  in  the 
plural  as  in  the  singular. 

3.  In  all  cases  di  the  plural  masculine  substantives  take  e/  and 
neuter  substantives  er  i  and  soften  the  radical  vowels  a/  O/  U/  into 
&/  6/  Ö. 

4.  In  words  of  the  neuter  gender  ending  in  th  en/  et/  the  radical 
vowel  is  not  softened  in  the  plural,  except  in :  bod  Jtloflet/  the  con- 
vent ;  phir.  bie  Mlh^tt '. 


^  Except  ber  Jt&fe/  the  cheese ;  gen.  bed  JC&fed  4  plur.  bie  ^&fe. 
'  These  three  terminations  exactly  correspond  m  pronunciation 
to  the  English  word  Eleanor, 

*  The  declension  of  those  substantives  which  deviate  from  these 
rules  will  be  separately  noted  *. 

*  For  further  details  see  my  complete  treatise  upon  the  declension  of 
substantives  entitled :  La  DicUnaison  AUenumdt  dftterminie, 
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one  which  your  brother  has. — Has  he  the  book  that  your  friend 
has  ? — He  has  not  the  one  which  niy  friend  has.— Which  candle 
has  he  ? — He  has  that  of  his  neighbour. — He  has  the  one  that 
I  have. — Has  he  this  tree  or  that  one  ? — He  has  neither  this 
nor  that,  but  the  one  which  I  have. — ^Which  ass  has  the  man  ? 
— He  has  the  one  that  his  boy  has. — Has  the  stranger  your 
chair  or  mine  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  mine ;  but  he  has 
his  friend's  good  chair. — Have  you  the  glove  which  I  have, 
or  the  one  that  my  tailor  has  ? — I  have  neither  the  one  which 
you  have,  nor  the  one  which  your  tailor  has,  but  my  own. — 
Has  your  shoemaker  my  fine  shoe,  or  that  of  his  boy  ? — He 
has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  his  boy,  but  that  of  the  good 
stranger. — Which  house  has  the  baker?— 'He  has  neither 
yours  nor  mine,  but  that  of  his  good  brother. — ^Which  car- 
riage have  I  ? — Have  I  mine  or  that  of  the  peasant  ? — You 
have  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  peasant ;  you  have  the  one 
which  I  have. — Have  you  my  fine  carriage  f — I  have  it  not ; 
but  the  Frenchman  has  it.— -What  has  the  Frenchman  ? — He  has 
nothing. — ^What  has  the  shoemaker  ? — He  has  something  fine. 
— What  has  he  fine  ? — He  has  his  fine  shoe« — Is  the  shoemaker 
right  ? — He  is  not  wrong;  but  his  neighbour,  the  baker,  is  right. 
—Is  your  horse  hungry  ? — It  (Qi)  is  not  hungry,  but  thirsty. 
— Have  you  ray  ass's  hay  or  yours  ? — 1  have  that  which  my 
brother  has.— Has  your  friend  the  same  horse  that  my  brother 
has  ? — He  has  not  the  same  horse,  but  the  same  coat. — Has 
he  (^at  berfelbe)  my  umbrella  ?— He  has  it  not. 
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FIFTEENTH   LESSON. 

Stmfie^nte  Section. 


Decleimon  of  Masculine  and  Neuter  Subitantives. 


I.  Singular. 
Rules. 

1.  Substantives  of  the  masculine  and  neater  gender  take  ed  or  i 
in  the  genitive  case  singular :  those  ending  in  €,  %  it  ^t  take  H  i 
all  others,  particularly  those  ending  in  tX,  zn,  tx,  6^n  and  (ein/  take  d. 

2.  All  masculine  substantives  which  end  in  e  in  the  nominative 
singular  take  n  in  the  other  cases  of  the  singular  and  plural  ^  and 
do  not  soften  the  radical  vowel. 

II.  Plural. 
Rules. 

1.  All  substantives,  without  exception,  take  n  in  the  dative  case 
of  the  plural,  if  they  have  not  one  in  the  nominative. 

2.  All  masculine  and  neuter  substantives  ending  in  e(/  en^  er  '/  as 
also  diminutives  in  d)en  and  teilt/  have  the  same  termination  in  the 
plural  as  in  the  singular. 

.3.  In  an  cases  df  the  {dural  masculine  substantives  take  e/  and 
neuter  substantives  er  i  and  soften  the  radical  vowels  at  0/  tt/  into 
&/  6/  Ü. 

4.  In  words  of  the  neuter  gender  ending  in  eU  en/  et/  the  radical 
vowel  is  not  softened  in  the  plural,  except  in  i  bad  Mcfttt,  the  con- 
vent ;  plur.  bie  Mlbftiv '. 


*  Except  bet  JC&fe/  the  cheese ;  gen.  bed  JC&fed  $  plur.  bie  Jt&fe. 

'  These  three  terminations  exactly  correspond  m  pronunciation 
to  the  English  word  Eleanor, 

'  The  declension  of  those  substantives  which  deviate  from  these 
rules  will  be  separately  noted  *. 

*  For  further  details  see  my  complete  treatise  upon  the  declension  of 
substantives  entitled  :  La  Diclinauon  AUemandt  diterminit. 
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The  hats, 
the  buttons, 
the  tables, 
the  houses, 
the  ribbons. 


bie  ^äte  i 
tie  ^n6)>fe  5 
bie  2^if4e  9 
bie  <^&ttfer  *  i 
bie  SB&nber. 


The  threads, 
the  tailors, 
the  notes. 


bieS&ten^ 

bie  ®4neiber  i 

bie  Settel/  bie  IBittette. 


The  boys, 

the  Frenchmen, 

men  or  the  men. 


bie  Jtnoben  i 
bie  S^ongofen  9 
bie  SXenfd^en. 


Declension  of  Adjectives  preceded  by  the  definite  article  in 

the  pltcraL 

For  all  genders. 


NoM.  the  good. 

Gen.  of  the  good. 

Dat.  to  the  g^d. 

Ace.  the  good. 

The  good  boys. 
The  ugly  dogs. 


NoM.  bie  guten. 

Gbn.  ber  guten. 

Dat.  ben  guten. 

Ace.  bie  guten. 

XHe  guten  Jtnaben. 
IDie  ^&f  (i(^n  «^unbe  *. 


Obs.  Adjectives  preceded  in  the  plural  by  a  possessive  pronoun, 
have  the  same  declension  as  with  the  definite  article. 

Fbr  all  genders. 


My  good  (pliural). 


Have  you  my  good  books  ? 
I  have  your  good  books. 


meine  guten, 
meiner  guten, 
meinen  guten, 
meine  guten. 

«^aben  Gie  meine  guten  S3öd)e<^  ? 
34  $<kbe  3^re  guten  93äd)er. 


^  It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  diphthong  au^  a  is  softened.  In 
the  diphthong  eu/  u  is  not  softened,  as :  ber  S^eunb/  the  friend ; 
plur.  bie  Steunbe/  the  friends. 

'-The  word  «{>unb/  dog,  does  not  soften  the  vowel  u  in  the  plural. 
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A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  SUBSTANTIVES«. 


Subst.  MascuUne,        Subst,  Feminine, 


i  or  eg. 
or  e. 

e. 
e. 
en  or  n. 


invariable. 


en  or  n. 


Subst,  Neuter, 
N. 

i  or  ti. 
or  e. 


G. 
D. 
A. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 


er. 
er. 
em. 
er. 


EXERCISE. 

14. 

Have  you  the  tables  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  tables.*— Have 
you  my  tables  ? — ^No,  Sur,  I  have  not  your  tables. — Have  I 
your  buttons? — You  have  my  buttons. — Have  I  your  fine 
houses  ? — ^You  have  my  fine  houses. — Has  the  tailor  the  but- 
tons ? — He  has  not  the  buttons,  but  the  threads. — Has  your 
tailor  my  good  buttons  ? — My  tailor  has  your  good  gold  but- 
tons.— ^What  has  the  boy  ? — He  has  the  gold  threads. — Has 
he  my  gold  or  my  silver  threads  ? — He  has  neither  your  gold 
nor  your  silver  threads. — Has  the  Frenchman  the  fine  houses 
or  the  good  notes  ? — He  has  neither  the  fine  houses  nor  the 
good  notes. — ^What  has  he  ? — He  has  his  good  friends. — Has 
this  man  my  fine  umbrellas  7 — He  has  not  your  fine  umbrel* 
las,  but  your  good  coats. — Has  any  one  my  good  letters? — 
No  one  has  your  good  letters. — Has  the  tailor's  son  (ber  ®o^n) 
my  good  knives  or  my  good  thimbles?— He  has  neither  your 


*  See  *^  La  DSeünaieonAUemanded^tenmn^f*'  3d  edition,  corrected 
and  enlaiiged,  with  an  appendix  upon  the  genders  of  substantives. 
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good  knives  nor  your  good  thimbles»  but  the  ugly  coats  of  the 
stranger's  big  (d^of)  boys. — Have  I  your  friend's  good  ribbons? 
— ^You  have  not  my  friend's  good  ribbons,  but  my  neighbour's 
fine  carriage. — Has  your  friend  the  shoemaker's  pretty  sticks, 
or  my  good  tailor's  pretty  dogs? — My  friend  has  my  good 
shoemaker's  fine  books ;  but  he  has  neither  the  shoemaker's 
pretty  sticks  nor  your  good  tailor's  pretty  dogs. — Is  your 
neighbour  right  or  wrong  ? — He  is  neither  right  nor  wrong. — Is 
he  thirsty  or  hungry  ?^-He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry. 
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SIXTEENTH   LESSON. 

&tifi^ntt  Section. 


The  Epglighman, 
the  German, 
the  Turk, 
the  small  books, 
the  large  horses. 


bet  d^ngl&nber  i 
ber  jDeutfd^  i 
ber  Suürf  e  $ 
bie  f  tetnen  S9ft(^r  i 
bie  ^of en  |)fetbe. 


Have  the  English  the  fine  hats  |  «^ben  bie  (Sngl&nbec  bie  (deinen 
of  the  French  ?  I     ^üU  ber  Stan^ofen  ? 


J%ate. 


FbraUOenden, 
/'NoM.    biejenigen  or  bie. 
J  Gbn.    berjenigen  —  becer. 
^  Dat.    benjentgen — benen. 
V  Ace.     btejenigen  —  bie. 


06«.  A.  When  the  definite  article  is  substituted  for  berienige/  its 
genitive  plural  is  berec^  and  its  dative  plur.  benen.  (See  also  Lesson 
XIV.  Obs.  B.). 


Have  you  the  books  which  the 

men  have? 
I  have  not  those  which  the  men 

have ;  but  I  have  those  which 

you  have. 


«^ben  ®{e  bie  SBftd^t/  meldjie  bie 

9)(&nner  ^aben  ? 
34  4<kbe  nid^t  bieieniden  (bie)/ 

n>eld^  bie  Wtiinntt  traben  i  aber 

i^  ^ttbe  bie  (bieienigen)/  me^e 

€Sie  ^aben. 


Tkesame. 

Have  you  the  same  books,  which 
I  have? 

I  have  the  same. 


ForaUOenden, 
jD  i  e  f  e  t  b  e  n  >    (bie    n&mUc^n. 
See  Lesson  XTV.  Obs.  C). 

^ben  eie  biefelben  fBte^tt  bit 

id^^be? 
34  l^be  biefelben. 


'  JHefelben  is  declined  like  btefenigen. 
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The  Italian,  the  Italians,  I  ber  StoUener,  bie  Stoliener  j 

the  Spaniard,  the  Spaniards,        |  bee  Spanier/  bie  Spanier*. 


For  all  Genders. 
toel&}t    or  bie. 
fVMch  (plur.)     J  Gen.     »eld^er  —  beten. 

tt)el(ften  —  benen. 
»eld^e    —  bie. 

Obs.  B.  When  the  definite  article  stands  for  n)e(d)eC/  its  genitive 
case  plural  is  not  beret/  hut  beten.  (See  Lesson  XIV.  Obs.  A.).  The 
genitives  belfeii/  beten/  are  preferable  to  the  genitives  n>e(d)e6/  n>etd)er/ 
being  more  easily  distingubhed  from  the  nominative. 

For  au  Genders, 
N.        G.         D.         A. 

These.  biefe/    biefet/    biefen/    biefe. 

Those.  jene/     ienet/     jenen/     iene. 

Obs.  C.  The  definite  article  may  be  used  instead  of  these  pro- 
nouns. Before  a  noun  it  follows  the  regular  declension ;  but  when 
alone,  it  undergoes  the  same  changes  as  when  substituted  for  bet^ 
jenige  (See  Obs.  A.  above).  The  pronoun  bet/  bad/  is  distinguished 
from  the  article  bet/  bod/  by  a  stress  in  the  pronunciation.  As  an 
article,  it  throws  the  tonic  accent  on  the  word  wluch  immediately 
follows. 


Which  books  have  you  ? 


9Be(d)e  93üd)et  ^aben  ®ie? 


Have  you  these  books  or  those  ?     ^aben  ®ie  biefe  ober  ]ene  S36d^r  ? 

I  have  neither  these  nor  those.    "I 

I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  >  3d)  ^aht  toeber  biefe  no<^  jene. 

other  •.  ) 

I  have   neither   those    of   the  I  34  ^^e  toebet  bie  bet  Spanier 

Spaniards  nor  those  of  the  |      nod^  bie  bet  ZttUn. 

Turks. 


>  Nouns  derived  from  foreign  languages  do  not  soften  the  radical 
vowel  in  the  plural. 

*  The  English  phrases  the  former:  and  the  latter,  the  one  and  the 
other,  are  generally  expressed  in  German  by  biefet/  plur.  biefe/  and 
ienet/  plur.  jene/  but  in  an  inverted  order,  biefet  referring  to  the 
latter  and  jener  to  the  former. 
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EXERCISES. 

15. 

Have  you  these  horses  or  those? — I  have  not  these,  but  those. 
— Have  you  the  coats  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English  ? — 
I  have  not  those  of  the  French,  but  those  of  the  English. — Have 
you  the  pretty  sheep  (!ba€  ®d)af  takes  t,  and  is  not  softened  in 
the  plural)  of  the  Turks  or  those  of  the  Spaniards  ?  —I  have 
neither  those  of  the  Turks  nor  those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  those 
of  my  brother. — Has  your  brother  the  fine  asses  of  the  Spaniards 
or  those  of  the  Italians? — He  has  neither  those  of  the  Spaniards 
nor  those  of  the  Italians,  but  he  has  the  fine  asses  of  the 
French. — Which  oxen  has  your  brother? — He  has  those  of 
the  Germans. — Has  your  friend  my  large  letters  or  those  of 
the  Germans  ? — He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  (See  Note 
3,  Lesson  XVI.). — Which  letters  has  he  ? — He  has  the  small 
letters  which  you  have. — Have  I  these  houses  or  those? — You 
have  neither  these  nor  those. — Which  houses  have  I  ? — ^You 
have  those  of  the  English. — Has  any  one  the  tall  tailor's  gold 
buttons  ? — Nobody  has  the  tailor's  gold  buttons,  but  somebody 
has  those  of  your  friend. 

16. 

Have  I  the  notes  of  the  foreigners  or  those  of  my  boy  ?— 
You  have  neither  those  of  the  foreigners  nor  those  of  your  boy, 
but  those  of  the  great  Turks. — Has  the  Turk  my  fine  horse  ? — 
He  has  it  not. — Which  horse  has  he  ? — He  has  his  own. — Has 
your  neighbour  my  chicken  or  my  sheep  ? — My  neighbour  has 
neither  your  chicken  nor  your  sheep. — What  has  he? — He  has 
nothing  good. — Have  you  nothing  fine  ? — I  have  nothing  fine., 
— ^Are  you  tired? — I  am  not  tired. — Which  rice  has  your  friend? 
— He  has  that  of  his  merchant.^  Which  sugar  has  he  ? — He 
has  that  which  I  have. — Has  he  your  merchant's  good  coifee 
or  that  of  mine  ? — He  has  neither  that  of  yours  nor  that  of 
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mine ;  he  has  his  own. — ^Which  ships  (bad  Gk^ff  forms  its  plural 
in  e)  has  the  Frenchman  ? — He  has  the  ships  of  the  English. — 
Which  houses  has  the  Spaniard  ? — He  has  the  same  which  you 
have. — Has  he  my  good  knives  ? — He  has  your  good  knives. — 
Has  he  the  thread  stockings  which  I  have  7 — He  has  not  the 
same  that  you  have,  hut  those  of  his  brother. 
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SEVENTEENTH   LESSON. 

&iihii\)Xitt  Section. 


The  glass. 

ba<  Q^la«  h 

the  comb. 

ber  JCamm. 

Have  jon  my  small  combs  ? 

^aUn  &it  meine  tleinen  Jt&mme  ? 

I  have  them. 

3*  t^abe  pe. 

Tkem, 

1  fie  (after  the  verb). 

fUareH  for  all  Genders. 

N.         G.          D.          A. 

My    (plural), 

meine— meiner— meinen— meine. 

Four,     — 

3^w  —  3t)rer — S^ten  —  3^re. 

Hff ,       ^ 

feine  —  feinet  —  feinen  —  feine. 

Tkek,     — 

Vi^u  —  i^ret  — i^ten  — i^re. 

Have  you  my  fine  glass  ? 

«^aben  ®ie  mein  f<^6ne<  ©lad  ? 

Has  he  my  fine  glasses  ? 

*^t  er  meine  fdjibnen  ®t&fer  ? 

He  has  them. 

(Sr  ^ot  |te. 

'I'he  man  has  them. 

2)er  ^QXiXi  \^t  fle. 

He  has  them  not. 

Gr^at|tenid)t. 

The  men  have  them. 

2He  9)(&nner  ^ben  fte. 

Have  the  men  them  ? 

«^abenite  bieflX&nner? 

Have  you  my  chairs  or  his  ? 

«^ben  &it  meine  ®tö^(e  ober  ^it 

feinigen  ?  (See  Lesson  IX). 

I  have  neither  yours  nor  his. 

3d^  ^^^t  meber  bie  3^n9en  nod^ 

bie  feinigen. 

Which  chairs  have  you  ? 

SBeld)e  €$tütlle  ^aben  |te  ? 

I  have  mine. 

34  ^<i^e  bie  meinigen. 

Some  sugar. 

3u(fer$ 

some  bread. 

$Brob$ 

some  salt^ 

eal). 

BmU.  Some  or  any  before  a  noun  is  not  expressed  in  German. 
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EXERCISE. 

17. 

Have  you  my  good  combs  ? — I  have  them. — Have  you  the 
good  hones  of  the  English  ? — I  have  them  not. — Which  brooms 
have  you  ? — I  have  those  of  the  foreigners. — Have  you  my 
coats  or  those  of  my  friends  ? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  those 
of  your  friends. — Have  you  mine  or  his  ? — I  have  his. — Has 
the  Italian  the  good  cheeses  which  you  have  ?-— He  has  not 
those  which  I  have,  but  those  which  you  have. — Has  your  boy 
my  good  pendls  ? — He  has  them. — Has  he  the  carpenter's  nails? 
— He  has  them  not. — ^What  has  he? — He  has  his  iron  nails.— 
Has  anybody  the  thimbles  of  the  tailors  ? — Nobody  has  them. — 
Who  has  the  ships  of  the  Spaniards  ? — ^The  English  have  them. 
— Have  the  English  these  ships  or  those  ? — The  English  have 
their  ships. — Have  your  brothers  my  knives  or  theirs  ? — My 
brothers  have  neither  your  knives  nor  theirs. — Have  I  your 
chickens  or  those  of  your  cooks? — You  have  neither  mine  nor 
those  of  my  cooks.-^-Which  chickens  have  I  ? — You  have  those 
of  the  good  peasant. — Who  has  my  oxen  ? — ^Your  servants 
have  them. — Have  the  Germans  them  ? — The  Germans  have 
them  not,  but  the  Turks  have  them. — Who  has  ray  wooden 
table  ? — Your  boys  have  it. — ^Who  has  my  good  bread? — Your 
friends  have  it. 
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EIGHTEENTH  LESSON. 

TCd^tjel^nte  Section. 


Declension  of  Adjectives  without  an  article. 

Bute,  An  adjective»  not  preceded  by  an  article»  takes  the  same 
termination  as  the  definite  article,  except  in  the  genitive  singular» 
masculine  and  neuter»  which  then  ends  in  en  instead  of  e<. 


^  Masc.  Neut, 

guter  SBein.    gutee  ®ati. 
Good  wine  or  some  godd       j  Gbn.  guten  SBetned. guten  ^tje«. 


wine»&c.  J  Dat.  gutem  SBeine.  gutem  Gatje. 

guten  SBein.    gute«  ^alj. 

^         Plural  for  aü  Genders. 
Goodorsomegood,&c.  (plural.)  J    N.        G.        D.        A. 

Lgute/    guter^    guten/    gute. 

Some  good  cheese,     i  guter  ^&fe  9 
.    some  good  bread,       |  guted  S3rob. 


{Singtdar, 
Masc.  weld)en,  beffen,  beöfelben. 
Newt,  mi&itt,  beffen/  beöfelben. 
Some  0/ them,  any  qf  them,     r         Plural  for  all  Genders, 
of  them.  \       xotX&jtt    beren,    berfelben. 

06#.  The  pronoun  some  or  any,  when  taken  in  a  partitive  sense»  is 
expressed  by  weld^.  Cfhim,  of  it,  of  them,  &c.»  when  governed  by 
a  substantive,  an  adjective,  or  a  verb  requiring  in  German  the  geni- 
tive, are  expressed  by  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns»  if  re- 
lating to  a  person,  and  if  to  a  thing,  by  the  genitives  beffen/  bedfelbeu/ 
beten/  berfelben/  which  may  sometimes  be  omitted. 
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Have  yoo  any  wine  ? 

I  have  some. 

Have  you  any  water  ? 

I  have  some. 

Have  yon  any  good  wine  ? 

I  have  some. 

Have  I  any  good  doth  ? 

Yon  have  some. 

Have  yon  any  shoes  ? 

I  have  some. 

Have  yon  good  or  bad  horses  ? 

I  have  some  good  ones. 
Have  you  good  or  bad  wine  ? 

I  have  some  good. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  water  ? 

I  have  some  good. 


|>aben  0te  Skin  ? 
34  ^^  locl^cn. 
^benGuSBkiffer? 
34  ^^  »el^ed. 
iKiben  &U  gntcn  Skin  ? 
34  ^^  nxIdKn. 
^be  id)  doted  Suu4? 
€He  f^htn  mel4c<. 

34  ^^  »el4e. 

«^oben  &it  gute   obec   f4U4te 

Vferbe? 
34  ^^  %^tt. 
^htn  &xt  duten  ober  f4Ce4ten 

Skin? 
34  b<tbe  guten, 
«^ben  Gie  guted  ober  f4te4te« 

SSoffer? 
34  babe  gute«. 


EXERCISE. 

18. 

Have  you  any  sugar  7 — I  have  some. — Have  you  any  good 
coffee  ? — I  have  some. — Have  you  any  salt  ? — I  have  some. — 
Have  I  any  good  salt  ? — ^You  have  some. — Have  I  any  shoes? 
— You  have  some. —  Have  I  any  pretty  dogs  ? — You  have 
some. — Has  the  man  any  good  honey  ? — He  has  some. — What 
has  the  man  ? — He  has  some  good  bread. — ^What  has  the 
shoemaker  f — He  has  some  pretty  shoes. — Has  the  sailor  any 
biscuits  (Stoiebacf  does  not  soften  in  the  plural)  ? — He  has  some. 
—Has  your  friend  any  good  pencils  ? — He  has  some. — Have 
you  good  or  bad  coffee  ? — I  have  some  good. — Have  you  good 
or  bad  wood  ? — I  have  some  good. — Have  I  good  or  bad  oxen  ? 
— You  have  some  bad  (ones). — Has  your  brother  good  or  bad 
cheese  ? — He  has  neither  good  nor  bad. — What  has  he  good? — 
He  has  some  good  friends. — Who  has  some  cloth  ? — My  neigh- 
bour has  some. — Who  has  some  money  ? — ^The  French  have 

12 
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some. — ^Who  has  some  gold  ? — The  English  have  some. — Who 
has  some  good  horses  ? — The  Germans  have  some. — ^Who  has 
some  good  hay  ?— This  ass  has  some. — ^Who  has  some  good 
bread  ?—  That  Spaniard  has  some. — Who  has  some  good  books? 
— These  Frenchmen  have  some. — Who  has  some  good  ships  ? 
—Those  Englishmen  have  some. — Has  anybody  wine? — 
Nobody  has  any. — Has  the  Italian  fine  or  ugly  horses  ? — He 
has  some  ugly  (ones).-— Have  you  wooden  or  stone  tables  ? — I 
have  neither  wooden  nor  stone  (ones). — Has  your  boy  the  fine 
books  of  mine  ? — He  has  not  those  of  your  boy,  bat  his  own. 
—  Has  he  any  good  thread  stockings  ? — He  has  some. — What 
has  the  Tjirk  ? — He  has  nothing. 
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NINETEENTH  LESSON. 

Sleunje^nte  Section. 


No,  none,  not  a,  or  not  any. 


Singular, 
N.       G.       D.       A. 
Mage,  fein/  f eined/  teinem/  feinen. 
Neui.  fein/  f eined/  feinem/  fein.  * 


Obs.  A.  The  word  fein  has  this  declension  when,  like  no  in 
English,  it  is  followed  by  a  substantive ;  but  when  the  substantive  is 
understood  as  with  none  in  English, it  forms  its  nominative  masculine 
in  et/  and  its  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  in  e6  or  $. 


Have  you  any  wine  ? 
I  have  none. 
Have  you  no  bread  ? 
I  have  not  any. 


^aben  &t  fEkin  ? 
2^  t^aU  feinen, 
^ben  ®te  fein  S3rob  ? 
3(^  b^be  feines  (feind). 


Obs,  B.    It  will  be  observed  that  any  is  expressed  by  fein/  when 
accompanied  by  a  negation. 

^  Plural  for  all  genders. 

No,  none,  or  not  any  (plural).    J      N.         6.  D.  A. 

I  feine/    feiner/    feinen/    feine. 


Have  you  no  shoes  ? 

I  have  none. 

Have  you  any  ? 

I  have  not  any. 

Has  the  man  any  ? 

He  has  none. 

Has  he  any  good  books  ? 

He  has  some. 


^aben  ®ie  feine  ®(^^e? 

3(^  b<^^^  ^ine. 
«^ben  ®ie  meiere  ? 
3(i^  tfdht  feine, 
^at  ber  ^ann  n>eld||e  ? 
(Sv  ^at  feine. 
^attv  gute  $Bü(^ec? 
(St  ^at  mld)t. 


llie  American, 
the  Irishman, 
the  Scotchman, 
the  Dutchman, 
the  Russian, 


ber  2Cmerifaner  5 

ber  3rl&nber  5 

ber  ec^^ttt&nber  (@id)otte)  i 

ber  «^oU&nber  i 

ber  atuffe. 
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Rmle.  Compound  words  in  mann  change  this  termination  into 
leute.    Ex. 


The  merchants, 
the  carpenters. 


hit  ^aufleute  i 
hit  Simmerleute. 


EXERCISE. 
19. 

Has  the  American  good  money  ? — He  has  some. — Have 
the  Dutch  good  cheese  ? — Yes,  Sir,  the  Dutch  have  some. — 
Has  the  Russian  no  cheese  ? — He  has  none. — Have  you 
good  stockings? — I  have  some. — Have  you  good  or  had 
honey  ? — I  have  some  good. — Have  you  some  good  coffee  ? — 
I  have  none. — Have  you  some  had  coffee  ? — I  have  some. — 
Has  the  Irishman  good  wine  ? — He  has  none. — Has  he  good 
vratir  ? — He  has  some. — Has  the  Scotchman  some  good  salt  ? 
— He  has  none. — What  has  the  Dutchman  ? — He  has  good 
ships. — Have  I  some  hread  ? — You  have  none.  —Have  I  some 
good  firiends  ? — You  have  none. — ^Who  has  good  friends  ? — 
The  Frenchman  has  some. — Has  your  servant  (3^c  SBebientec) 
any  coats  or  brooms  ? — He  has  some  good  brooms,  but  no 
coats. — Has  any  one  hay  ? — Some  one  has  some. — MTho  has 
some  7 — My  servant  has  some. — Has  this  man  any  bread  ? — 
He  has  none. — MTho  has  good  shoes  ? — My  good  shoemaker 
has  some. — Have  you  the  good  hats  of  the  Russians,  or 
those  of  the  Dutch  ? — I  have  neither  those  of  the  Russians 
nor  those  of  the  Dutch.  I  have  those  of  the  Irish. — Which  sacks 
has  your  friend  ? — He  has  the  good  sacks  of  the  merchants.-^ 
Has  your  boy  the  good  hanuners  of  the  carpenters  ? — No,  Sir, 
he  has  them  not. — Has  this  little  boy  some  sugar  ? — He  has 
none. — Has  the  brother  of  your  friend  good  combs? — The 
brother  of  my  friend  has  none,  but  I  have  some.— Who  has 
good  wooden  chairs  ? — ^Nobody  has  any. 
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TWENTIETH  LESSON. 

Bwaniigfle  Section. 


The  hatter,  |  bet  «^utmac^  $ 

the  joiner,  '  bet  Sif^ler  (Gd^einet). 


Mose.  Nemt. 

NoM.    ein.  etit 

A  or  tm  (one).  «^  Gbn.    eine€.  eine^ 

Dat.     einem.  einem. 

Ace.     einen.  ein. 

Obs.  A.  When  a  aubetantive  is  understood  ein  like  fein/  takes  et 
in  the  nominative  masculine^  and  e  $  or  $  in  the  nominatiTe  and 
accusative  neuter.  (See  preceding  Lesaon). 


Have  you  a  looking-glass  ?  «^aben  &it  einen  6)>iege(  ? 

I  have  one.  34  ^^^  einen. 

Have  you  a  book  ?  ^ben  6ie  ein  S3u4  ? 

I  have  one.  34  W>^  ^n<  (eine$). 

I  have  none.  34  ^^^  f ^n<  (feinet). 

Obs.  B.  Neither  the  indefinite  article  nor  fein  is  ever  accom 
by  u>el4- 


And.       I    ttnb. 

Declension  of  an  Adjective  preceded  by  the  indefinite  cartide 
or  a  possessive  pronoun  in  the  singtdar.  (See  Obs*  in 
Lessons  V.  and  XV.) 

Masc.  JVatf. 

NoM.ein     guter,  ein      gutei. 

A  good.     ^  Gaif.  AnH  guten.  eine€  guten. 

Dat.  einem  guten,  einem  guten. 

Acc.  einen  guten,  ein      gute<. 
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Have  you  a  good  ronnd  hat  ? 

I  have  one. 

Has  he  a  beautiful  house  ? 

He  has  one. 

He  has  none. 

I  have  two  of  them. 

He  has  three. 
You  have  four. 
Have  you  five  good  horses  ? 
I  have  six. 

I  have  six  good  and  seven  bad 
ones. 


«^aben  ^ie  einen  guten  nmben 

«&ut? 
3(^  i^U  einen. 
*^t  er  ein  \d)bnti  ^n€  ? 
&t  bat  ein«  (eine«). 
6r  fyit  fein«  (feine«). 
34  f)aU  beren  jwei  (See  Obs. 

Lesson  XVIII.). 
Qx  f)at  beren  brei. 
@ie  b^ben  beren  vier, 
^ben  6ie  f&nf  gute  |)ferbe  ? 
34  ^abe  beren  fecb«. 
34  b^^«  fc4<  dute  unb  (leben 

f4(e4te. 


Recapitulation  of  the  Rules  relative  to  the  declension  of 

Adjectives, 

We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  lessons  that  in  German  as  in 
English,  the  adjective  always  precedes  the  substantive.  When  two 
or  more  adjectives  are  before  the  same  noun,  they  all  follow  the 
same  declension.  Adjectives  are  not  declined  when  they  are  not 
accompanied  by  a  substantive  expressed  or  understood,  i.  e.,  when 
they  form  the  predicate  of  a  proposition.  Ex.  3b^  *&ut  iff  fcbbu/ 
your  hat  is  beautiful;  mein  Sanb  ifl  f  4  b  U/  my  ribbon  is  beautiful; 
3b^^  *&^^c  finb  f  4&  n/  your  hats  are  beautiful. 

When  followed  by  a  substantive  expressed  or  understood,  the 
adjective  is  declined,  and  assumes  three  different  forms,  viz : 

Ist,  Before  a  substantive  without  an  article  preceding,  it  takes 
the  same  termination  as  the  definite  article,  except  in  the  genitive 
case  singular  masculine  and  neuter,  in  which  it  adds  e  n  instead 
of  e«. 

2d,  When  it  follows  the  definite  article  or  a  word  of  the  same 
termination  it  adds  e  n  in  aU  cases,  except  in  the  nominative  singular 
of  aD  genders,  and  the  accusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter,  in 
which  it  adds  e. 

3d,  When  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  or  a  possessive  or 
personal  pronoun,  it  adds  ex  in  the  nominative  masculine,  e  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative  feminine,  e  «  in  the  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative neuter,  and  e  n  in  the  other  cases. 
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All  participles  partake  of  the  nature  of  adjectives,  and  are  subject 
to  the  same  laws. 

A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  GERMAN  ADJECTIVES. 


I.  The  adjective 

without  an  article  before 

a  tubitantiTe. 

Mose, 
NoM.  er 
Gbn.  en 


Dat.   em 
Ace.    en 


Fern, 
t 

er 
er 
e 


Neut. 

e« 

en 

em 

e« 


II.  The  a4)ective 

preceded  by  the  definite 

article. 

Neut, 


Mose, 
e 

en 
en 
en 


JnMi. 

e 

en 
en 
e 


e 

en 
en 
e 


For  all 
genders. 


III.  The  a^JectlTe 
preceded  by  the  inde- 
finite article. 

Neui. 


Masc. 
er 
en 
en 
en 


JFem. 
e 
en 
en 
e 


en 
en 
ed 


Obs.  A,  The  adjective  is  declined  in  the  same  manner  when  taken 
substantively. 

J3.  Adjectives  preceded  by  the  words :  alle/  all ;  einige/  ttlid^t 
some,  sundry;  gewiffe/  certain;  feine/  none;  manc^/  several; 
mehrere/  many,  several;  folc^e/  such;  oerfc^iebene/  various;  viele/ 
many;  totld)tt  which;  wenige/  few,  lose  the  letter  n  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  plural ;  but  they  keep  that  termination  when 
preceded  by  a  possessive  or  personal  pronoun  in  the  plural  ^ 

C.  Adjectives  ending  in  eh  en/  tx,  for  the  sake  of  euphony 
often  reject  the  letter  e  which  precedes  those  three  consonants.  Ex. 
instead  of  ebeler/  golbener/  teuerer/  we  say :  thUt,  golbnet/  t^Ktnret. 


*  Most  modem  authors  frequently  reject  this  distinction,  and 
form  all  the  caRes  of  the  plural  m  rn. 
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EXERCISE. 

20. 

Have  you  a  good  servant? — I  have  one. — Has  your  hatmaker 
a  beautiful  house  ? — He  has  two  of  them. — Have  I  a  pretty 
gold  ribbon? — You  have  one. — ^What  has  the  joiner?— He 
has  beautiful  tables. — Has  he  a  beautiful  round  (tunb)  table  ? — 
He  has  one. — Has  the  baker  a  large  looking-glass  ? — He  has 
one. — Has  the  Scotchman  the  friends  that  I  have  ? — He  has 
not  the  same  that  you  have,  but  he  has  good  friends. — Has 
he  your  good  books  ? — He  has  them. — Have  I  their  good 
hammers  ? — You  have  them  not,  but  you  have  your  good  iron 
nails. — Has  that  hatter  my  good  hat  ? — He  has  not  yours,  but 
his  own. — Have  I  my  good  shoes  ? — You  have  not  yours ;  you 
have  his. — Who  has  mine  ? — Somebody  has  them. — Has  any 
body  two  letters? — The  brother  of  my  neighbour  has  three. — 
Has  your  cook  two  sheep  (plur.  0d^fe)? — He  has  four. — Has  he 
six  good  chickens  ? — He  has  three  good  and  seven  bad. — Has 
the  merchant  good  wine  ? — He  has  some. — Has  the  tailor  good 
coats  ? — He  has  none. — Has  the  baker  good  bread  ? — He  has 
some.-^What  has  the  carpenter  ? — He  has  good  nails. — What 
has  your  merchant  ? — He  has  good  pencils,  good  coffee,  good 
honey,  and  good  biscuits  (plur.  damthadt), — ^Who  has  good  iron  ? 
— My  good  friend  has  some. — Am  I  right  or  wrong  ? — You 
arc  wrong. — Is  any  body  sleepy  ? — The  shoemaker  is  sleepy 
and  thirsty. — Is  he  tired  ? — He  is  not  tired. — Has  your  servant 
the  glasses  of  our  (unferet/  see  the  next  Lesson)  friends  ? — He 
has  not  those  of  your  friends,  but  those  of  his  great  merchants« 
— Has  he  my  wooden  chair  ? — He  has  not  yours,  but  that  of 
his  boy. — Are  you  thirsty? — I  am  not  thirsty,  but  very  hungry 
(atofenSDurfl*). 


*  Besides  these  exercises  learners  should  decline  a  good  many 
substantives  with  aH  sorts  of  adjectives  and  pronouns.  For  the 
chmce  of  substantives  see  La  D^c&naUon  AUemande  d^tenmnie,  and 
for  adjectives.  Lesson  XLI. 

E 
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TWENTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

Sfn  unb  in)an5igfle  Section. 


How  nmckF  How  numy ? 

fßieotel  >? 

How  many  hats  ? 

^et)iel^&te? 

How  many  knives  ? 

fßieotel  sDteffer  ? 

How  much  bread  ? 

mmtl  »rob  ? 

OrOy,  but. 

91  ur. 

How  many  tables  have  you  ? 

memi  Zi\d}t  ^ahtn  ®te? 

I  have  only  two. 

3(^  f^aU  beren  nur  jwei.  (See 

Obs.  Lesson  XVHL). 

How  many  knives  have  you  ? 

SBieoiel  SReffcr  <)aben  &it  ? 

I  have  but  one  good  one. 

3d^  ^be  nur  ein  0ute$. 

Eight, 

ad^ti 

nine, 

neun  9 

teuj 

ae^^n. 

What  (designating  the  nature 
or  kind  of  a  thing)  ? 


What  table  have  you  ? 
1  have  a  wooden  table  '. 


Masc.  Neut, 

NoM.  toai  für  ein.     toa^  fftt  ein. 
Ace.  wai  fftt  einen.  n>ü<  for  ein. 

Pheralfor  dU  genders, 
$B$a«för. 

8Ba«  far  einen  Sif^  ^aben  ®ie  ? 
34  ^<t^<  einen  i^blitxntn  Zi\ä). 


*  Cardinal  numbers  are  used  to  answer  the  question  nitwit  how 
manv  ? 

'  The  pupils  will  take  care  not  to  answer  here  with  the  definite 
article. 
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What  tables  has  he  ? 
He  has  stone  tables. 
What  book  has  your  friend  ? 
He  has  a  pretty  book. 
What  paper  have  you  ? 
I  have  some  fine  paper. 
What  sugar  has  he  ? 
He  has  some  good  sugar. 


SBad  f  At  Sifd^  ^t  er  ? 
@t  i^at  fleinerne  Stfd||e. 
Ißaö  für  ein  S3u4  f^atZ^x  greunb  ? 
@r  ^t  ein  ^übfd^eS  93uc^ 
fBiai  für  >  papier  ^aben  @ie  ? 
3(1^  ^abe  f46ned  papier. 
fBki«  für  3u(f  er  t^at  er  ? 
^(Sr  ^t  guten  Sucf er. 


Our. 


Mose, 
unfer. 
unfered. 
unferem. 
unferen. 


Neut, 
unfer. 
unferem. 
unferem. 
unfer. 


Our  (plural). 


Own  (singular  and  plural). 


r  Phtralfor  all  genders, 

}      N.  G.         D.         A. 

^  unfere/  unferer#  unferen/  unfere- 

I  jDer(ba6)ttnfer{0e^  bie  unferigen. 


Obs,  When  a  consonant  1/  nit  n  or  X/  stands  between  two  t% 
one  of  them  is  omitted  to  avoid  too  soft  a  pronunciation  (see  page 
48,  Obs,  C),  except  when  this  letter  is  necessary  to  the  termination 
of  the  word  or  the  indication  of  the  case.  Thus  we  frequently 
say,  unferd/  unfernt/  unfre/  &VLXti  ^  Quxtnit  Qtuxtt  See,  instead  of 
unfere^/  unferem/  tinfere/  (Suered/  (Suerem/  Qtmxt,  &c. 

EXERCISES. 

21. 

How  many  firiends  have  you  ?=I  have  two  good  friends. — 
Have  you  eight  good  trunks  ? — I  have  nine. — Has  your  friend 


'  The  indefinite  article  is  never  placed  before  collective  words, 
such  as :  ^capitxt  paper ;  ®ein/  wine ;  3uc{er/  sugar,  &c. 

^  Guer/  your,  is  m  fact  the  second  person  of  the  possessive  pro- 
noun. 3bt  is  the  third  person,  used  generally  out  of  politeness, 
and  for  that  reason  written  with  a  capital  letter.  (See  Lessons  IV. 
and  XVII.). 

E  2 
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ten  good  brooms? — He  has  only  three. — Has  he  two  good 
ships  ? — He  has  only  one. — How  many  hammers  has  the 
carpenter? — He  has  only  four. — How  many  shoes  has  the 
shoemaker  ?— He  has  ten. — Has  the  young  man  ten  good 
books  ? — He  has  only  five.— Has  the  painter  seven  good  um- 
brellas?— He  has  not  seven,  but  one. — How  many  corks 
(pfropfen  does  not  soften  in  tl^  plur.)  have  I  ? — You  have  only 
three. — Has  your  neighbour  our  good  bread? — He  has  not 
ours,  but  that  of  his  brother. — Has  our  horse  any  hay? — It  (c$) 
has  some. — Has  the  friend  of  our  tailor  good  buttons  ? — He 
has  some. — Has  he  gold  buttons  ? — He  has  no  gold  (buttons), 
but  silver  (ones), — How  many  oxen  has  our  brother? — He  has 
no  oxen. — How  many  coats  has  the  young  man  of  our  neigh- 
bours (plur.  9taÖ!)haxn)  ? — The  young  man  of  our  neighbours  has 
only  one  good  coat,  but  that  of  your  friends  has  three  of  them. 
— Has  he  our  good  rams  ? — He  has  them. — Have  I  his  ? — 
You  have  not  his,  but  ours. — How  many  good  rams  have  I  ? — 
You  have  nine. 

22. 

Who  has  our  silver  candlesticks  ?— ^ur  merchant's  boy 
has  them. — Has  he  our  large  birds  ? — He  has  not  ours,  but 
those  of  the  great  Irishman. — Has  the  Italian  great  eyes  (boS 
Vuge  takes  n  in  the  plur.  and  is  not  softened)  ? — He  has  great 
eyes  and  great  feet. — "Who  has  great  thread  stockings  ? — The 
Spaniard  has  some. — Has  he  any  cheese  ?— He  has  none. — 
Has  he  corn  ? — He  has  some.— What  kind  of  com  has  he? — 
He  has  good  com.— What  kind  of  rice  has  our  cook  ? — He  has 
good  rice. — What  kind  of  pencils  has  our  merchant  ? — He  has 
good  pencils. — Has  our  baker  good  bread? — He  has  good 
bread  and  good  wine. 

23. 

Who  is  thirsty  ? — Nobody  is  thirsty ;  but  the  friend  of  our 
neighbour  is  sleepy. — Who  has  our  iron  knives  ? — The  Scotch- 
man has  them. — Has  he  them  ? — He  has  them, — What  kind 
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of  firiends  have  yon  ? — I  have  good  friends. — Is  the  friend  of 
oar  Englishmen  right  ? — He  is  neither  right  nor  wrong. — Has 
he  good  little  birds,  and  good  little  sheep  (plur.  &ä^^)  ? — He 
has  neither  birds  nor  sheep. — What  has  the  Italian  ? — He  has 
nothing. — Has  our  tailor's  boy  anything  beaatiful  ? — He  has 
nothing  beaatiful,  but  something  ugly. — ^What  has  he  ugly  ? 
— He  has  an  ugly  dog. — Has  he  an  ugly  horse  ? — He  has  no 
horse. — ^What  has  our  young  friend  ? — He  has  nothing. — Has 
he  a  good  book  ? — He  has  one. — Has  he  good  salt  ? — He  has 
none. 
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TWENTY^ECOND  LESSON. 

3n)ei  unb  in)anitg{le  Section. 


Much,  many,  a  good  deal  qf,  fßitU 

Much  wine.  S3tel  Sßein. 

Much  money.  IBtel  ®elb. 

Obs.  A,  When  oi  e  I  is  preceded  by  an  article,  pronoun,  or  pre- 
position, or  when  it  stands  alone  and  is  used  substantively,  it  is 
declined  like  an  adjective ;  otherwise  it  is  indeclinable. 


Have  you  much  good  wine  ? 
I  have  a  good  deal. 

Have  you  much  money  ? 
I  have  a  good  deal. 


^ahtxi  ®ie  oiel  guten  SB^in  ? 
h^  1^(xU  beffen  otel.  (See  Obs, 

Lesson  XVIH.). 
4)aben  @ie  oiel  ®elb  ? 
3d)  \^Qhz  beffen  oiet. 


Too  fitucA. 
You  have  too  much  wine. 


3u  Diet. 

@ie  t)aben  ju  oiel  ^tn. 


We. 

We  have. 
We  have  not. 

We  have    little  or  not   much 
money. 


IBir. 
SBic  ^aben. 

^it  ^aben  ni(i)t  oiel  @klb. 


Enough, 


Enough  money. 
Knives  enough. 


Q^elb  genug. 
Keffer  genug. 


Obs.  B.  ®enug  is  never  put  before  the  substantive. 

LUtle,  I  sowenig. 
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Ob$,  C.  Our  remark  on  Diet  applies  equally  to  wenig.  But  these 
two  words  are  dedined,  when  they  relate  to  several  distinct  things 
or  anything  that  may  be  coimted,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 


Bui  Utile,  (mly  a  Uitle  (mi  much). 

Have  you  enough  wine  ? 

I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. 


9lur  wenig  (ni^t oiet). 

^aben  &t  fBSein  genug? 

34  %^^^  beffen  nuc  wenig/  aber 

genug.    (See     Obs,    Lesson 

XVIII.) 


A  hale. 


A  little  wine. 
A  little  salt. 


Omrage, 

You  have  but  little  courage. 
We  have  few  friends. 


(Sin  wenig. 

@in  wenig  SBein. 
(Sin  wenig  6ala. 


bee  a}lutb. 

@ie  %aUxi  nic^t  wX  SKuti^. 

$05ir  ^aben  wenig  Steunbe. 


Cftkem  (relative  to  persons). 


Have  you  many  friends  ? 
We  have  but  few. 

You  have  but  Uttle  money. 
Has  the  foreigner  much  money? 
He  has  but  little. 


Sbtet  (gen.  of  the  personal 
pronoun  {te/  they ;  See  Obs, 
Lesson  XVIIL). 

»|)aben  ®ie  t>ie(  S^eunbe  ? 

9Bit  ^ben  ii^rec  nuc  wenige  (See 

Obs,  C,  above). 
®ie  ^aben  nid^t  oiel  ®elb. 
^at  ber  Stembe  üiel  ®tlh  ? 
^r  t^at  beffen  nuc  wenig. 


EXERCISES. 

24. 

Have  you  much  coffee  ? — I  have  only  a  little. — Has  your 

friend  much  water  ? — He  has  a  great  deal. — Has  the  foreigner 

moch  com  ? — He  has  not  much. — What  has  the  American? — 

He  has  much  sugar. — ^What  has  the  Russian  ? — He  has  much 

12 
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salt? — Have  we  much  rice  ? — We  have  but  littie. — ^What  have 
we  ? — Y9e  have  much  wine,  much  water  and  many  friends. — 
Have  we  much  gold  ?— We  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — 
Have  you  many  boys? — We  have  only  a  few. — Has  our 
neighbour  much  hay  ? — He  has  enough. — Has  the  Dutchman 
much  cheese  ? — He  has  a  great  deal. — Has  this  man  cou- 
rage ? — He  has  none. — Has  that  foreigner  money  ? — He  has 
not  a  great  deal,  but  enough. — Has  the  painter's  boy  candles 
(plur.  W(^te)  ?— He  has  some. 


25. 

Have  we  good  letters  ? — ^We  have  some. — We  have  none. — 
Has  the  joiner  good  bread  ? — He  has  some. — He  has  none.^ — 
Has  he  good  honey  ? — He  has  none. — Has  the  Englishman 
a  good  horse  ? — He  has  one. — ^What  have  we  ? — ^We  have 
good  horses. — Who  has  a  beautiful  house  ? — ^The  German  has 
one. — Has  the  Italian  many  pretty  looking-glasses  ? — He  has 
a  great  many ;  but  he  has  only  a  little  com. — Has  my  good 
neighbour  the  same  horse  which  you  have  ? — He  has  not  the 
same  horse,  but  the  same  carriage. — Has  the  Turk  the  same 
ships  that  we  have  ? — He  has  not  the  same,  he  has  those  of 
the  Russians. 

26. 

How  many  servants  have  we  ? — We  have  only  one,  but  our 
brothers  have  three  of  them. — What  knives  have  you  ? — We 
have  iron  knives. — What  bag  has  the  peasant? — He  has  a 
thread  bag. — Has  the  young  man  our  long  (dtof )  letters  ? — 
He  has  them  not.-J- Who  has  our  pretty  notes  ? — The  fother 
(bet  fßattx)  of  the  sailor  has  them. — Has  the  carpenter  his 
nails? — The  carpenter  has  his  iron  nails,  and  the  hatmaker  his 
paper  hats.* — Has  the  painter  beautiful  gardens? — He  has 
some,  but  his  brother  has  none. — Have  you  many  glasses  ? — 
We#  have  only  a  few. — Have  you  enough  wine  ? — We  have 
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enough  of  it — Has  anybody  my  brooms  ? — Nobody  has  them. 
— Has  the  friend  of  your  hatmaker  our  combs  or  yours  ? — He 
has  neither  yours  nor  ours ;  he  has  his, — Has  your  boy  my 
note  or  yours  ? — He  has  that  of  his  brother. — Have  you  my 
stick  ? — I  have  not  yours,  but  that  of  the  merchant — Have 
yon  my  gloves  (plur.  «^anbld^^)  ? — I  have  not  yours,  but 
those  of  my  good  neighbour. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

2)rei  unb  in)ani{g{le  Section. 


ITie  pepper, 
the  meat, 
the  vinegar, 
the  beer. 


bet  Pfeffer  i 

bad  Sleif4  i 
ber  @fn9  5 
bad  S3ier. 


A  few  books. 


A  few. 

Have  you  a  few  books  ? 

I  have  a  few. 

He  has  a  few. 

I  have  only  a  few  knives. 

You  have  only  a  few. 


r  NoM.  einige   (etlid)e)    S3üd)er- 
J  Gen.  einiger  (etltci)er)  fßüdjtt, 
j  Dat.  einigen  (ettid)en)  SBütfeern. 
(.  Ace.   einige    (etliche)   Süc^r. 

I  Einige/  ettid^e. 

«^aben  ®ie  einige  IBäd^ec  ? 

3<i)  ^obt  einige. 

@r  ^at  etUd^. 

3<i)  i^aht  nur  einige  9Xe|fer. 

@ie  traben  nur  einige. 


The  florin, 

the  kreutzer  (a  coin). 


ber  ©ulben  (is  not  softened  in 

the  plur.) ; 
ber  JCreu^er. 


Other. 


The  other. 


2C  n  b  e  r  (is  declined  like  an  ad- 
jective). 

Singular. 
Mose,  Neut, 

NoM.  ber  anbere.  ha€  anbere. 
Gbn.  bed  anbern.  bed  anbern. 
Dat.  bem  anbern.  bem  anbern. 
Acc.    ben  anbern.    bad  anbere. 
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T%e  others. 


Another^ 
another  hone, 
other  horses. 


Phsralfor  all  Genders, 
N.  bit  anbern.    D.  ben  onbern. 
G.  ber  anbern.    A.  bie  anbern. 
(See  Obs.  Lesson  XXI.). 

ein  ICnberer  i 

ein  anberee  9ferb  i 

anbere  $ferbe. 


Have  yon  another  horse  ? 
I  have  another. 


«^ben  €Sie  ein  anbered  ^f^rb? 
3(^  ^abe  ein'anbere^. 


No  other. 


No  others. 


{ 


Mose,  feinen  anbern. 
Neut.  fein     anbered. 

feine   anbere  (See  page 
48,  Obs.  B.). 


I  have  no  other  horse. 

34  ^abe  fein  anbere«  9f^tb. 

I  have  no  other. 

34  ^<^^^  ^<in  anbere«. 

Have  yon  other  horses  ? 

«ßaben  6ie  anbere  $ferbe? 

I  have  some  others. 

34  ^^c  anbere. 

I  have  no  others. 

34  iabe  feine  anbere. 

The  shirt. 

ba«  «^emb  (plur.  en)  i 

thel^,  * 

ba«  IBein  (plur.  e)  i 

the  head. 

ber  Jtopf) 

the  arm. 

ber  2Crm  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.)  i 

the  heart. 

bad^^erjM 

the  month. 

ber  SXonat  (is  not  softened  in 

the  plur.) ; 

the  work. 

bad  föerf  (plur.  e)  4 

the  volume. 

ber  IBanb  3 

the  crown  (money). 

ber  Z^aUt  (is  not  softened  in 

the  plur.). 

'  ^6  «^rj/  the  heart,  takes  e  n  S  in  the  genitive  and  dative  case 
fBwgnlar ;  in  the  plural  it  takes  e  n  in  all  the  cases.  (See  La  D^eJi- 
AUenumde  ditermin4e). 
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What  day  of  the  month  i*        \  ber  (bag)  wieoielfle? 

(HfS.  Ordinal  numbers  are  used  in  repljring  to  the  question 
bet  or  ba<  loieoielfle  ?  What  day  of  the  month  ?  These  numbers  are 
declined  like  adjectives.  They  are  formed  of  the  cardinal  numbers 
by  adding  t  as  far  as  twenty^  and  ft  from  twenty  to  the  last,  with 
the  exception  of  erft/  first,  and  britt/  third,  which  are  irregular.  Ex. 


The  first, 

the  second, 

the  third, 

the  fourth, 

the  fifth, 

the  sixth, 

the  seventh, 

the  eighth, 

the  ninth, 

the  tenth, 

the  eleventh, 

the  twentieth, 

the  twenty-first,  &c. 


ber  or  bad  etfle  $ 


btr 
ber 
bet 
bet 
bet 
bet 
bet 
ber 
bet 
bet 
bet 
bet 


jtoeitej 
btitte$ 

fünftem 
fed)<te  i 
ftebente  i 

nennte  { 

lehnte  i 

elftem 

smanitdfle  i 

ein  unb  }n>anii9fle/K.' 


Have  you  the  first  or  second 

book? 
I  have  the  third. 
Which  volume  have  you  ? 
I  have  the  fifth. 


«^aben  ®ie  bad  etfle  obet  bad 

2^  ^abe  ha^  btitte. 
föeld)en  IBanb  ^aben  tSie  ? 
3d)  f^dU  ben  fünften. 


EXERCISES. 
27. 

Have  you  a  few  knives  ? — I  have  a  few. — Have  you  many 
rams  ?-^I  have  only  a  few. — Has  the  friend  of  the  great  pain- 
ter many  looking  glasses  ? — He  has  only  a  few. — Have  you 
a  few  florins  ? — I  have  a  few. — How  many  florins  have  you  ? 


'  Henceforth  the  learners  should  write  the  date  before  their  task. 
Ex.  ^onbon^  ben  erften  Wtai,  ein  taufenb  ad)t  (unbett  unb  ad)t  unb 
bteißi(i/  London,  Ist  May,  1838. 
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— I  have  ten. — How  many  kreutzera  has  your  servant? — He 
has  not  many,  he  has  only  two. — Have  the  men  the  beautiful 
glasses  of  the  Italians  ? — The  men  have  them  not,  but  we 
have  them. — ^What  have  we? — ^We  have  much  money. — Have 
you  the  carriage  of  the  Dutchman  or  that  of  the  German  ? — I 
have  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other. — Has  the  peasant's  boy 
the  fine  or  the  ugly  letter  ? — He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. — Has  he  the  gloves  of  the  merchant  or  those  of  his 
brother? — He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — ^Which  gloves 
has  he? — He  has  his  own. — Have  we  the  horses  of  the  English 
or  those  of  the  Germans  ? — ^We  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. — ^Have  we  the  umbrellas  of  the  Spaniards  ? — ^We  have 
them  not;  the  Americans  have  them. — Have  you  much  pepper? 
— I  have  only  a  little,  but  enoagh. — Have  you  much  vinegar? 
— I  have  only  a  little. — Have  the  Russians  much  meat? — The 
Russians  have  a  great  deal,  but  the  Turks  have  only  a  little.— 
Have  you  no  other  pepper? — I  have  no  other. — Have  I  no 
other  beer  ? — You  have  no  other. — Have  we  no  other  good 
friends  ? — ^We  have  no  others. — Has  the  sailor  many  shirts  ? — 
He  has  not  many ;  he  has  only  two. — Have  you  a  wooden  leg? 
— I  have  not  a  (!etn)  wooden  leg,  but  a  good  heart. — Has  this 
man  a  good  head  ? — He  has  a  good  head  and  a  good  heart. — 
How  many  arms  has  that  boy  ?— >He  has  only  one ;  the  other 
is  of  wood  (oon  «^olj). — What  kind  of  head  has  your  boy? — 
He  has  a  good  head. 

28. 

Which  volume  have  you? — I  have  the  first. — Have  you  the 
second  volume  of  my  work  ? — I  have  it. — Have  you  the  third 
or  the  fourth  book  ? — I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — 
Have  we  the  fifth  or  sixth  volumes? — ^We  have  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. — Which  volumes  have  we? — ^We  have  the 
seventh. — ^What  day  (ben  wieoielflen)  of  the  month  is  it  (^aben 
wU)  ? — It  is  (toir  traben)  the  eighth. — Is  it  not  (^aben  wir  nid)t) 
the  eleventh  ? — No,  Sir,  it  is  the  tenth. — Have  the  Spaniards 
many  crowns? — The  Spaniards  have  only  a  few;  but  the 
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English  have  a  great  many. — ^Who  has  our  crowns? — The 
French  have  them. — Has  the  youth  much  head  ? — He  has  not 
much  head,  hut  much  courage.— How  many  anns  has  the 
man  ? — He  has  two. 

29. 

Have  you  the  crowns  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English  ? 
— I  have  neither  those  of  the  French  nor  those  of  the  English, 
hut  those  of  the  Americans. — Has  the  German  a  few  kreutzers  7 
— He  has  a  few. — Has  he  a  few  florins  ? — He  has  six  of  them. 
— Have  you  another  stick  ? — I  have  another.— What  other  stick 
have  you? — I  have  another  iron  stick. — Have  you  a  few  gold 
candlesticks  ? — We  have  a  few. — Have  these  men  vinegar  ? — 
These  men  have  none,  hut  their  friends  have  some. — Have  our 
hoys  candles  ? — Our  hoys  have  none,  hut  the  friends  of  our 
hoys  have  some. — Have  you  some  other  hags  ? — I  have  no 
others — Have  you  any  other  cheeses  ? — I  have  some  others. 
— Have  you  other  meat? — I  have  no  other.  (See  noted, 
Lesson  IV.)' 


'  We  have  hitherto  intentionally,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  our 
syRtem,  refrained  from  speaking  of  feminme  nouns.  They  will  he 
touched  upon  hereafter.  (See  Lesson  LXXX.) 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  LESSON, 

SSier  unb  jtoaitiigfle  Section. 


The  tome  (volume). 

Have  jou  the  first  or  third  tome 
of  my  work  ? 


ber  Sf)eit. 

^aben@te  ben  etften  ober  britten 
2:^1  meined  WlkvU  ? 


Both. 


I  have  both. 


S3  e  i  b  e  (is  declined  like  an  ad- 
jective). 

34  ^^^t  beibe. 


Obs,  The  singular  of  beibe  is  used  only  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative  neuter.  The  plural  beibe  is  employed  when  two  sub- 
stantives express  the  same  thing,  and  the  singular  neuter  beibeS/ 
when  they  express  two  different  things :  as, 

«^aben  @te  mein  S3ud)  ober  meinen 
6to(f? 


Have  you  my  book  or  my  stick  ? 
I  have  both. 


SHU,  yet,  some,  or  any  more. 

Some  more  wine. 
Some  more  money. 
Some  more  buttons. 


Have  you  any  more  wine  ? 
I  have  some  more. 
Has  he  any  more  bread  ? 
He  has  some  more. 
Have  I  any  more  books  ? 
You  have  some  more. 


Not  any  more.  No  more. 
I  have  no  more  wine. 


3<^  ^abe  betbed. 


91  od). 

9lod)  SSein. 
9lod)  ®elb. 
^od)  Jtnbpfe. 


.^aben  @ie  nod^  SSein? 
3(1^  i^abe  nod)  weld^en. 
^at  er  no(|)  SStob  ? 
@T  ^at  nodii  n>eld)ed. 
<^abeid)nod)S3üd)er? 
®ie  f)aben  nod)  n>eld)e. 


Äein — me^r. 

3d)  ^abe  feinen  fEBein  me^r. 
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Have  yon  any  more  vinegar  ? 

I  have  no  more. 

Has  he  any  more  bread  ? 

He  has  no  more. 

I  have  no  more  dogs. 

I  have  no  more. 


«{HibentSienoc^Gfflg? 
2^  f)aU  feinen  me^r. 
«{Hit  ei:  no(^  Srob? 
<Sr  fyit  f ein«  me^r. 
3d)  ^be  feine  «ßunbc  mt^x. 
34  ^^^  f  ^ine  me^r. 


Not  much  more. 

Have  you  much  more  wine  i 
I  have  not  much  more. 
Have  you  many  more  books  ? 
I  have  not  many  more. 


9li(^t  viel  me^r. 

«^ben  @{e  nod)  viel  ®ein? 
3d)  ^be  bejfen  nid^  i9iel  me^r. 
«{Hiben  ®ie  nod^  t>iel  Sü(^r? 
3<^  ^be  beren  nicl()t  oiel  me^. 


One  more  book. 

One  more  good  book. 

A  few  books  more. 
Have  we  a  few  hats  more  ? 
We  have  a  few  more. 
Has  he  a  few  good  knives  more  ? 

He  has  a  few  more. 


9tod!)  ein  SBud^. 

9lod)  ein  gute«  Sud^ 

9to<^  einige  Sadler. 

«{Hiben  mil;  no<i^  einige  «^äte? 

S^r  ^aben  nod^  einige. 

J^ai  er  no<i^  einige  gute  Steffet? 

(See  page  48,  Obs,  B.) 
(&t  ^t  nod)  einige.  (See  Obs. 

Lesson  XVUI.) 


EXERCISES. 
30. 

Which  volume  of  his  work  have  you  ? — I  have  the  second. 
— How  many  tomes  has  this  work  ? — It  has  three.— Have  you 
my  work,  or  that  of  my  brother  ? — I  have  both  (beibe). — Has 
the  foreigner  my  comb  or  my  knife  ? — He  has  both  (beibe«), — 
Have  you  our  bread  or  our  cheese  ? — I  have  both. — Have  you 
my  glass  or  that  of  my  friend  ? — I  have  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other. — Have  we  any  more  hay  ? — ^We  have  some  more. — 
Has  our  merchant  any  more  pepper? — He  has  some  more. — 
Has  he  any  more  candles  ? — He  has  some  more. — Have  you 
any  more  coffee  ? — ^We  have  no  more  coffee;  but  we  have  some 
moi'e  vinegar. — Has  the  German  any  more  water  ? — He  has 
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no  more  water ;  but  he  has  some  more  meat. — Have  we  any 
more  gold  ribbons  ? — We  have  no  more  gold  (page  48,  Obs, 
B,)  ribbons ;  but  we  have  some  more  silver  (ribbons). — Has  our 
friend  any  more  sugar? — He  has  no  more.— Have  I  any  more 
beer  ? — ^You  have  no  more. — Has  your  young  man  any  mote 
friends  ? — He  has  no  more. 

31. 

Has  your  brother  one  more  horse  ? — He  has  one  more. — 
Have  you  one  more  ? — I  have  one  more. — Has  the  peasant 
one  more  ox  ? — He  has  one  more. — Have  you  a  few  more  gar- 
dens?— We  have  a  few  more. — What  have  you  more? — ^We 
have  a  few  good  ships  (plur.  ®ci)iffe)  and  a  few  good  sailors 
more« — Has  our  brother  a  few  more  friends  ? — He  has  a  few 
more. — Have  I  a  little  more  money  ? — You  have  a  little  more. 
—Have  you  any  more  courage  ? — I  have  no  more. — Have  you 
much  more  money  ? — I  have  much  more,  but  my  brother  has 
no  more. — Has  he  enough  salt? — He  has  not  enough. — Have 
we  buttons  enough  ? — We  have  not  enough. — Has  the  good 
son  of  your  good  tailor  buttons  enough  ? — He  has  not  enough. 
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TAVENTY-nFTH  LESSON. 

Sünf  unb  iioaniig^c  Section. 


Several. 


Serf^iebene  (is  dedined  like 
an  adjective,  and  hardly  ever 
nsed  in  the  nngohur.)  (See 
p.  48,  Ms.  B,). 

FbraUQeMden. 

N.  oerf^iebtne.  D.  t>erfdncbenen. 

6.  t>erf4iebener.  A.  t>erf<^ebene. 


The  father. 

bet  Satec  $ 

the  son. 

bet  tSo^n  i 

the  child. 

bad  JCinbi 

the  captain. 

bet  «Hauptmann   (phir.  ^npU 

9 

leute). 

the  tea. 

ber  Z^tt  9 

the  cake. 

ber  ^u(^n  (is  not  softened  in 

the  plur.). 

Several  children. 

$Berfd)tebene  Jtinber. 

As  nuiek,  as  many. 

&o  Dtel. 

As  much — as,  as  nunif — as. 

®o  Diel — »ie. 

As  much  hread  as  wine. 

6o  t>iel  Srob  tote  fßein. 

As  many  men  as  children. 

Q^o  otel  ^&nner  wit  ^inber. 

Have  you  as  much  gold  as  sil- 
ver? 


^ben   eie   fo   t>iel  ®o(b  wie 

®i(bet? 
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Of. 

I  have  as  much  of  this  as  of 

that. 
Have  you    as   many   hats    as 

coats? 
I  hove  as  many  of  these  as  of 

those. 
As  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 

other. 


Son  (preposition  govermng  the 
datfve). 

3<^  K^e  fo  mel  oon  biefem  wie 

tH)n  ienem. 
^ben   tSie   fo   oie(  J^fAt  roit 

9l6(fe? 
34  ^abe  fo  oiel  oon  biefen  wie 

oon  )enen. 
®o  oiel  oon  ben  einen  nHe  9on  ben 

anbenu 


Obt.  A.  When  ein  is  used  as  an  indefinite  adjective,  it  is  declined 
like  other  adjectives. 

(Sben  fo  oiel. 

3(1^  ^be  eben  fo  oiel  oon  biefem 
wie  von  lenem. 


Me  car  just)  as  much. 

I  have  quite  as  much  of  this  as 
ofthat. 


The  enemy, 
the  finger, 
the  boot. 


ber  S^inb  i 
ber  Singer  $ 
ber  etiefel. 


More, 

More  bread. 
More  men. 


SX  e  ]()  T  (comparative  adverb). 

^9fyc  IBrob. 
^e^r  ^dnner. 


Than.  \  Hit. 

Ohs.  B.  ILXt  answers  to  than  in  English,  as  w  i  e  answers  to  as. 


More  bread  than  wine. 
More  men  than  children. 
More  of  this  than  of  that. 
More  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other. 


^i^x  IBrob  aU  ^in. 
9){e^r  9){&nner  aU  Jtinber. 
9){e^r  oon  biefem  M  oon  ienem. 
^t\jit  oon  bem  einen  aid  9on  bem 
anbetn*. 


*  When  collective  or  plural  nouns,  as  :  ^  e  i  n  #  wine ;  S3  r  o  b  / 
bread« &c.,  are  to  be  represented  by  the  pronouns,  bief er  and  j|  e  n  er 
must  be  used,  and  not  ein  and  anber. 

F  2 
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More  of  these  than  of  those. 
I  have  mure  of  your  sugar  than 
of  mine. 


^e^r  Don  tiefen  aid  oon  ienen. 
3d)  ^labe  mc^r  »on  3^wm  ^n^tv 
aU  Don  bem  meinigen. 


Less. 


Less  water  than  wine. 


SB  e  n  i  9  e  t  (comparative  of  wc- 

nig). 
SBeniger  SBajTer  aid  SBein. 


Less  than  L 

—  .than  he. 

—  than  you. 


SBeni^er  aU  id). 

—  ol«  er. 

—  aU  ©ic. 


They. 
Than  they. 

As  much  as  you. 
Ad  much  as  he. 
As  much  as  they. 


@ie. 
ÄU  fie. 

@o  Diel  mie  ®ie. 
@o  Did  wie  er. 
®o  Diel  wie  jle. 


EXERCISES. 


32. 


Have  you  a  coat? — I  have  several. — Has  he  a  looking- 
glass  ? — He  has  several. — ^What  kind  of  looking-glasses  has 
he? — He  has  beautiful  looking-glasses. — ^Who  has  my  good 
cakes  ? — Several  men  have  them. — Has  your  brother  a  child? 
— He  has(i]j)rer/  Lesson  XVIII.)  several. — Have  you  as  much 
coffee  as  honey  ? — I  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
— Has  he  as  much  tea  as  beer  ? — He  has  as  much  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other. — Has  this  man  as  many  friends  as  enemies? — 
He  has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  the  son  of 
your  friend  as  many  coats  as  shirts  ? — He  has  as  many  of  the 
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one  as  of  the  other. — Have  we  as  many  boots  as  shoes  ? — We 
have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

33. 

Has  your  father  as  much  gold  as  silver? — He  has  more  of 
the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  he  as  much  tea  as  coffee  ? 
— He  has  more  of  tlie  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  the  cap- 
tain as  many  sailors  as  ships  ? — He  has  more  of  the  one  than 
of  the  other. — Have  you  as  many  rams  as  I  ? — I  have  just  as 
many. — Has  the  foreigner  as  much  courage  as  we  ? — He  has 
quite  as  much. — Have  we  as  much  good  as  bad  paper? — We 
have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  we  as  much 
cheese  as  bread  ? — We  have  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former. — Has  your  son  as  many  cakes  as  books  ? — He  has 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  lormer ;  more  of  tlie  one  than  of 
the  other. 

34. 

How  many  children  have  you  ? — I  have  only  one,  but  my 
brother  has  more  than  1 ;  he  has  five. — Has  your  son  as  much 
head  as  mine  ? — He  has  less  head  than  yours,  but  he  has  more 
courage. — My  children  have  more  courage  than  yours. — Have 
1  as  much  money  as  you  ? — You  have  less  than  I. — Have  you 
as  many  books  as  I  ? — I  have  less  than  you. — Have  I  as  many 
enemies  as  your  father  ? — You  have  fewer  than  he. — Have  the 
Americans  more  children  than  we? — They  have  fewer  than 
we. — Have  we  as  many  ships  as  the  English  ? — We  have  less 
than  they. — Have  we  fewer  knives  than  the  children  of  our 
friends  ? — We  have  fewer  than  they. 

35. 

Who  has  fewer  friends  than  we  ? — Nobody  has  fewer. — 
Have  you  as  much  of  my  tea  as  of  yours  ? — I  have  as  much 
of  yours  as  of  mine. — Have  I  as  many  of  your  books  as  of 
mine  ? — You  have  fewer  of  mine  than  of  yours. — Has  the 
Spaniard  as  much  of  your  money  as  of  his  own  ? — He  has  less 
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of  his  own  than  of  ours  ? — Has  your  baker  less  bread  than 
money  ? — He  has  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has 
our  merchant  fewer  dogs  than  horses  ? — He  has  fewer  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former;  he  has  fewer  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other. — He  has  fewer  horses  than  we,  and  we  have  less  bread 
than  he. — Have  our  neighbours  as  many  carriages  as  we  ? — 
We  have  fewer  than  they. — ^We  have  less  com  and  less  meat 
than  they. — We  have  but  little  com,  but  meat  enough. 


SECOND  MONTH- 

3n>e{ter   SRonat. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

@ed^6  unb  jtvanjigfle  Section. 


OF  TBE  INHNrnVE. 

All  Gennan  verbs  fonn  their  infinitive  in  e  n.  This  termination  in 
verb«  the  root  of  which  ends  in  e  I  or  e  r  ^  is  contracted  by  throwing 
out  the  letter  C/  as  ^inbetn^  to  prevent;  fammeln/  to  collect,  &c. 
The  verbs  marked  with  an  asterisk  {*)  are  irregular. 


A  wUhf  a  mind,  a  desire, 

time, 
to. 


3eit' 


Obs,  The  preposition  ^U/  to,  always  stands  before  the  infinitive. 
In  compound  verbs  it  is  placed  between  the  separable  particle  and 
the  infinitive,  as  will  be  exemplified  in  future  lessons. 


To  yfork:  . 
To  spetJi. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  work  ? 
I  have  a  mind  to  work. 
He    has    not   the    coiu^e  to 
speak. 


2Ctbeiten. 
@pred)cn»/  rcbcn'. 

^ahm  @ie  £uft  ju  arbeiten  ? 

3d)  ^CiU  Suft  su  arbeiten. 

^r  ^at  ben  ^utf)  nidjt  p  fpred^en. 


1  By  the  root  we  understand  that  part  of  a  verb  which  precedes 
the  termination  e  n  of  the  infinitive ;  e.  g.  in  the  verb  loben/  to  praise, 
^  0  b  is  the  root. 

3  The  two  substantives  Sujl  and  3^it  are  feminine.  If  they  are 
required  in  a  negative  sense,  feine  Suft/  and  nid}t  3eit  must  be  used. 
£z.  3d)  ^be  feine  Suft  au  fpte(i)en/ 1  have  no  mind  to  speak ;  er  ^at 
nic^t  3eit  ^u  arbeiten/  tie  has  no  time  to  work. 

3  €$pre(!^n  is  derived  from  bte  @prad)e/  the  language,  and  signifies 
to  produce  or  emit  sounds  in  a  physical  manner ;  reben  means  to 
express  ideas  by  words,  from  bie  Siebe/  the  discourse. 


i 


Tocui. 
To  cut  it. 
To  cut  them, 


To  cut  some. 


Has  he  time  to  cut  trees } 
He  has  time  to  cut  some. 


7b6«y. 
To  buy  some  more. 

To  buy  one. 

To  buy  two. 


I   &d)ncitcn*. 
I  fte  ((hneibf  n  *. 


Mose,  »cl^enr  beffrn/  baT>on 

Xemi,  »cUMr  btffcn/  baoon 

Plmralfor  aB  Gtmders. 
vH\±t9  bereiif  bat>on  f^ntiben. 

^  ft  3eit  S&ume  ju  f<l^neiben? 
6r  ^t  3eit  xotX^  3U  f^neiben. 


I  Jlaufen. 

I  9{od>  faufen. 

{Mose,  einen 
Newi,  eind 
I  3n)ei  faufen. 


} 


faufen. 


To  buy  one  more. 

To  buy  two  more. 

The  iniimtive  is  always 
whether  preceded  by  2  u  or  not. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  one 

more  horse  ? 
I  have  a  mind    to   buy    one 

more. 
Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  some 

books? 
1  have  a  mind  to  buy  some»  but 

I  have  no  time. 
Has  he  time  to  work  ? 
He  has  time,  but  no  mind  to 

work. 


{Masc,  no<l^  einen  1    -    , 
Neui,  no^etnd    / 
I  9lo4  Stoei  faufen. 

placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase 


^ben  @ie  £ufl  no4  ein  9ferb  ya 

faufen  ? 
3d)  ^(»>^t  Suft  nod)  etn§  su  faufen. 

^aben  @ie  Suit  S3äd)er  {u  faufen? 

3<^  ^abe  £u|l  n)eld)e  ju  faufen/ 
aber  x^  ^be  nid^t  3eit. 

^Qt  er  3eit  gu  arbeiten  ? 

(Sr  ^at  ^xt,  aber  feine  Cufl  5U 
arbeiten. 
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EXERCISES. 

36. 

Have  you  still  a  mind  to  buy  the  house  of  my  friend  ? — I 
have  still  a  mind  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no  more  money. — Have 
you  time  to  work  ? — I  have  time  but  no  mind  to  work. — Has 
he  time  to  cut  some  sticks? — He  has  time  to  cut  some. — 
Have  you  ä  mind  to  cut  some  bread  ?-^I  have  a  mind  to  cut 
some,  but  I  have  no  knife. — Have  you  time  to  cut  some 
cheese  ? — 1  have  time  to  cut  some. — Has  he  a  desire  to  cut  the 
tree  ? — He  has  a  desire  to  cut  it,  but  he  has  no  time. — Has  he 
time  to  cut  the  cloth  ? — He  has  time  to  cut  it. — Have  I  time 
to  cut  the  trees  ? — You  have  time  to  cut  them. — Has  the  pain- 
ter a  mind  to  buy  a  horse  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  buy  two. — Has 
your  captain  of  the  navy  (®d)iffdcapit&n)  time  to  speak  ? — He 
has  time,  but  no  desire  to  speak. 

37. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  a  carriage  ? — I  have  a  mind  to  buy 
one. — Have  I  a  mind  to  buy  a  house  ? — You  have  a  mind  to  buy 
one. — Has  your  brother  a  mind  to  buy  a  great  ox  ? — He  has 
a  mind  to  buy  a  little  one. — We  have  a  mind  to  buy  little 
oxen. — How  many  horses  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  ? — I  have 
a  mind  to  buy  four. — Has  any  one  a  mind  to  buy  a  broom? — 
This  man  has  a  mind  to  buy  one. — ^What  has  that  man  a  mind 
to  buy  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  buy  a  beautiful  carriage,  three 
beautiful  horses,  good  tea,  and  good  meat. 

38. 

Have  you  a  desire  to  speak  ? — I  have  a  desire,  but  no  time 
to  speak. — Have  you  the  courage  to  cut  your  arm  ? — I  have 
not  the  courage  to  cut  it — Am  I  right  in  speaking  (su  fpred)en)  ? 
— You  are  not  wrong  in  speaking,  but  you  are  wrong  in  cutting 
(itt  fc^neiben)  my  trees. — Has  the  son  of  your  friend  a  desire  to 
buy  one  more  bird? — He  has  a  desire  to  buy  one  more. — Have 
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you  a  mind  to  buy  one  more  beautiful  coat  ? — I  have  a  mind 
to  buy  one  more. — Have  we  a  mind  to  buy  a  few  more  horses? 
— ^We  have  a  mind  to  buy  a  few  more,  but  we  have  no  more 
money.  (See  Lesson  XXIV.) 

39. 

What  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  ? — ^We  have  a  mind  to  buy 
something  good,  and  our  neighbours  have  a  mind  to  buy  some- 
thing beautiful. — Have  their  children  a  desire  to  buy  any 
birds  ? — Their  children  have  no  desire  to  buy  any. — Have  you 
the  courage  to  buy  the  trunk  of  the  captain  ? — I  have  a  desire 
to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no  more  money. — Who  has  a  mind  to 
buy  my  beautiful  dog? — ^Nobody  has  a  mind  to  buy  it. — 
Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautiful  birds,  or  those  of  the 
Frenchman  ? — I  have  a  mind  to  buy  those  of  the  Frenchman. 
— ^Which  book  has  he  a  mind  to  buy  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  buy 
that  which  you  have,  that  which  your  son  has,  and  that  which 
mine  has. — Have  you  two  horses  ? — I  have  only  one,  but  1 
have  a  wish  to  buy  one  more. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 

(Sieben  unb  )n)an)igfle  Section. 


OF  COMPOUND  VERBS. 

There  are  in  German  two  kinds  of  compound  verbs :  one  kind 
connsts  of  a  simple  verb  and  a  particle  which  is  inseparable  from 
it ;  the  other  of  a  simple  verb  and  a  particle  which  can  be  sepa- 
rated, either  to  give  place  to  the  syllable  ge  of  the  participle  past, 
or  to  3  U/  or  to  be  itself  placed  after  the  verb  or  even  at  the  end  of 
the  phrase.  We  shall  distinguish  the  separable  verbs  by  placing  gu 
between  the  verb  and  the  particle  ^    Examples : 


To  break. 

To  keep  (to  take  care). 

To  pick  up. 

To  mend. 

To  make  a  fire. 


3erbred)en  *. 

2Cufbett>a^ren  (aufzubewahren). 
Aufheben  •  (auf ju^cben). 
TCudbeflfern  (au^gubeffecn). 
Seuer  anmad)en  (anjumadien). 


Has  the  tailor  time  to  mend  my 

coat? 
He  has  time  to  mend  it. 


'^at  ber  ®d)neibei;  3eit  meinen 

dtod  audjubelfern  ? 
St  ^at  3eit  i^n  audgubeffern  ^ 


To  wash. 
To  bum. 


I  S(Bafd)en  •. 
r  SBrennen  •  *. 

<  SSerbvennen  (to  destroy  by  bum- 
t      ing). 


^  These  verbs  may  likewise  be  distinguished  by  the  tonic  accent, 
which  is  placed  on  tne  root  of  the  verb  when  the  particle  is  inse- 
parable, and  when  separable  on  the  particle  itself. 

'  These  examples  show  how  the  separable  particle  gives  way  in 
the  infinitive  to  3  u. 

'  The  verb  brennen  (as  well  as  its  compounds,  oevbrenncn/  &c.) 
is  regular  when  used  in  an  active  or  transitive,  but  irregular  when 
in  a  neuter  or  intransitive  sense.  We  denote  such  verbs  by  the  foK 
kywing  abbreviations :  v.  ac.  and  neut.  irreg. 

12 
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7(5 


To  seek,  to  look  for. 
To  warm. 
To  make. 
To  do. 


@u(fyen  (governs  the  Accusative). 
IB^rmen. 

^ac^n'  (physically). 
i   S^un*  (morally^). 


Has  the  shoemaker  time  to  make   >  ^t  bet  &tiu\)mad^t  3eit  meine 


my  boots? 
He  has  time  to  make  them. 


@tiefet  iu  mod^n  ? 
(Sr  i^at  ^it  fie  ju  madden. 


I  SBoUen 


} 


SBoUen  @ie  ? 


To  be  wüUng,  to  wish, 

WiUyou? 

Are  you  willing  ? 

Do  you  wish  ? 

I  will,  I  am  willing,  I  wish.  |   3(4  toilL 

Will  he  ?  is  he  willing  ?  does  he  \  _..„     ^ 

wish?  J 

He  will,  he  is  willing,  he  wishes.   I   @r  w\\L 
We  will,  we  are  willing,  we  wish.   |  ^iv  looUen. 
Youwill,  you  are  willing,  you  j  3^^,  ^^„^^ 

They  will,  they  are  willing,  they  1  ^.^  ^^^^^ 
wish.  / 

Obs,  A,  The  particle  )  n  does  not  precede  the  infinitive  added  to 
the  verb  n>o lie ti/  to  be  willing.   Ex. 


Do  you  wish  to  make  my  fire  ? 

I  am  willing  to  make  it. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  it. 
Does  he  wish  to  buy  your  horse  ? 
He  wishes  to  buy  it. 


^oUen  &it  mein  Seuev  anma- 

d)en? 
3c4  will  ed  anmad)en. 
3d)  will  ed  nid)t  anmad^n. 
mvi  er  3f)r  9ferb  taufen  ? 
Qt  n>iU  ed  taufen. 


*  The  verb  mad) en  always  relates  to  a  determinate  action,  and 
is  employed  nearly  as  the  English  verb  to  tfute,  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
ducing anything;  the  verb  t^un*  on  the  conti ary  always,  like  the 
EngliMi  verb  to  do,  relates  to  an  indeterminate  action,  as  r  C^in  Jtleib 
mad)enf  to  make  a  coat ;  'gtuzx  maö:jtn,  to  make  a  fire ;  einen  Q5efaUen 
t^uu/  to  do  a  favour ;  feine  ®d)ulbt9f eit  tbuu;  to  do  one's  duty. 

*  3^1^'  yo^t  is  the  real  second  {lerson  plured  $  but  the  Germans 
generally  use  6ie;  which  is  the  third. 
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A  TABLE  OF  COMPOUND  VERBS «. 


I.  In8£Parablb  Verbs  7. 

These  verbe  are  fonned  by  piefiziiig  one  of  the  following  unac- 
cented particles  to  shnple  verbB :  be/  emp/  ent^  et/  ^t,  (winter/ 
9<r/  n>iber#  ger. 


f8t — bebenfen  •/  to  reflect 
Qmp — empfehlen  */   to   recom- 
mend. 
(Snt— entfliegen  •/  to  run  away. 
(St — erhalten  */  to  receive. 
®e— ^efte^ien  •/  to  confess. 


Winter — (hintergehen  •/    to    de- 
ceive. 
iBcr — oerfprec^cn  •/  to  promise. 
SBiber — »iberlegeti/  to  refute. 
3er — gerbrec^n  •/  to  break. 


II.  Sbparablb  Verbs. 


Xb— abfd)reiben  •/  to  copy. 

TCn — onfangen  •/  to  begin. 

Xttf — auf^ben  •/  to  pick  up. 

7(ui— auftge^n  */  to  go  out. 

S3ei — ^beifie^en  */  to  assist. 

^r—tarfteden/  to  exhibit. 

{Darunter — baruntermifdien/  to 
intermingle. 

jDaoon — bavonfommen  */  to  es- 
cape. 

£)ur(^ — brxtdftei^trtf  to  travel 
through. 


@in — einfc^tafen  *,  to  fall  asleep, 
gort— fortfahren  •/  to  continue, 
«^im— ^eimge^en  *i  to  go  home. 
«&erau6 — ^eraudfommen  *f 


to 


come  out. 


^runter— herunterbringen  */  to 

bring  down, 
^ergu — ^erguna^en/  to  draw  near, 
«^in — ^ingei^en  */  to  go  tiiither. 
«hinauf— ^inauffteigen/to  ascend, 
^nau«— <^nau«»erfen  •/       to 

throw  out. 


*  Our  intention  in  giving  tables  of  the  most  complicated  gram- 
matical parts,  is  not  that  the  learners  should  make  an  immediate 
«plication  of  them ;  we  only  wish  to  give  them  a  clear  and  general 
io^  of  tiiose  parts  in  order  to  enable  them  to  find  them  out  more 
easily  as  they  will  be  in  want  of  them  in  advancing  by  degrees. 
Thev  must  in  tiieir  exercises  employ  only  the  words  and  expressions 
maoe  use  of  in  the  lessons. 

7  We  call  verbs  inseparable  when  they  cannot,  and  separable 
when  they  can  be  separated. 
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^nein — ^ineinge^n  */  to  go  in, 

3nne — inne^Uen  */  to  stop. 

^it — ndtti^Unt  to  communi- 
cate. 

9licber — ni<ber(cd<n/  to  lay 
down. 

9ladh-iitt4ina4en/  to  imitate. 

Ueber — öberflicfkn  */  to  over- 
flow. 

Urn — tiimverfen  •/  to  overtorn. 

Unter — unterftnten  •/  to  go  to 
the  bottom. 

S^ott—oottdief  en  */  to  fill  up. 


S^oraui — oorauifagen/  to  foretel. 

Sorbei— Dorbeigef^n  */  to  pass 
by. 

Sor^— oor^erfe^en  */  to  fore- 
see. 

Sotüber— Dorüberfa^n  ♦/  to 
pass  by  in  a  coach. 

Sßc0— wegge^n  *#  to  go  awi^. 

SBieber— toieberfonnnett  *#  to 
come  again. 

3u— 3ureben/  to  persuade. 

3urü(f — iurücHe^ren/  to  return. 

Sufammen— gufammenfe^en#  to 
put  together. 


Sor — oorgeben  */  to  pretend.        | 

06«.  JB.  Some  compoimd  verbs  are  either  inseparable  or  separable, 
according  to  their  signification.   We  shall  speak  of  them  afterwards. 


EXERCISES. 
40. 

Have  you  a  desire  to  keep  my  letter  ? — I  have  a  desire  to 
keep  it. — Am  I  right  in  keeping  (aufjubewa^ren)  your  money  ? 
— You  are  right  in  keeping  it. — Has  the  tailor  a  desire  to  make 
my  coat  ? — He  has  a  desire  to  make  it,  but  he  has  no  time. — 
Has  your  tailor  time  to  mend  my  coats  ? — He  has  time  to  mend 
them. — Have  you  the  courage  to  bum  my  hat  ? — I  have  not 
the  courage  to  bum  it ;  I  have  a  mind  to  keep  it. — Has  the 
shoemaker's  boy  a  mind  to  mend  my  boots  ? — He  has  no  time 
to  mend  them. — ^What  has  our  friend's  tailor  to  mend  t — He 
has  to  mend  our  old  coats. — Who  has  to  mend  our  boots  ? — 
Our  shoemaker  has  to  mend  them. — What  has  our  hatmaker 
to  do? — He  has  to  mend  your  great  hats. — Has  your  brother's 
joiner  anything  to  do  ? — He  has  to  mend  our  great  tables  and 
our  little  chairs. 

41. 
Do  you  wish  to  keep  my  twenty-seven  crowns  ? — I  ¥d8h  to 
keep  them. — Will  you  pick  up  that  crown  or  that  florin  ? — I 
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will  pick  up  both. — Do  you  wish  to  cnt  his  finger  ? — 1  do  not 
wish  to  cut  it. — Does  the  painter  wish  to  bum  vinegar  ? — He 
wishes  to  bum  some. — Is  the  peasant  willing  to  bum  his  bread? 
— He  is  not  willing  to  bum  his  own,  but  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour.— Have  you  anything  to  do? — I  have  nothing  to  do. — 
Have  we  anything  to  do  ? — ^We  have  to  warm  our  coffee. — Do 
you  wish  to  speak  ? — I  wish  to  speak. — Is  your  son  willing  to 
work  ? — He  is  not  willing  to  work. 

42. 

Do  you  wish  to  buy  anything  ? — I  wish  to  buy  something. 
— ^What  do  you  wish  to  buy? — I  wish  to  buy  some  good 
books.-»What  has  he  to  buy  ? — He  has  to  buy  a  good  horse. 
— ^Wm  you  buy  this  or  that  table  ? — I  will  buy  (put  the  infi-i 
nitive  always  to  the  end  of  the  phrase)  neither  this  nor  that. — 
V^ich  house  does  your  friend  wish  to  buy  ? — He  wishes  to  buy 
your  brother's  great  house. — Is  your  servant  willing  to  make 
my  fire  ? — He  is  willing  to  make  it. — Will  your  father  buy 
these  rams  or  these  oxen  ? — He  will  buy  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other. — Does  he  wish  to  buy  my  umbrella  or  my  cane  ? — 
He  wishes  to  buy  both. 

43. 

Do  you  wish  to  make  a  fire? — We  do  not  wish  to  make  any. 
—What  dp  you  wish  to  make  ? — I  wish  to  make  vinegar. — 
Will  you  seek  my  knife  ? — I  will  seek  it. — Have  you  to  look 
for  anything  ? — I  have  nothing  to  look  for. — Has  he  time  to 
seek  my  son  ? — He  has  time,  but  he  will  not  seek  him. — What 
has  he  to  do  ? — He  has  to  make  a  fire,  to  wash  my  thread 
stockings,  to  buy  good  coffee,  good  sugar,  good  water,  and 
good  meat. — ^Will  he  buy  your  good  trunk  ? — He  will  buy  it. 
— Will  you  buy  my  great  or  my  little  house  ? — I  will  buy 
neither  your  great  nor  your  little  house ;  I  wish  to  buy  that  of 
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our  friend. — Will  you  buy  my  beautiful  horses  ? — I  will  not 
buy  them. 

44. 

How  many  rams  will  you  buy  ? — I  will  buy  twenty-two. — 
Does  the  foreigner  wish  to  buy  much  corn  ? — He  wishes  to  buy 
but  little. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  a  great  many  gloves  ? — We 
wish  to  buy  only  a  few  ;  but  our  children  wish  to  buy  a  great 
many. — Will  they  seek  the  same  boots  that  we  have  ? — They 
will  not  seek  those  which  you  have,  but  those  which  my  fiither 
has. — Will  you  look  for  my  coats  or  for  those  of  the  good 
Frenchman  ? — I  will  look  for  neither  yours  nor  those  of  the 
good  Frenchman ;  I  will  look  for  mine,  and  for  those  of  my 
good  son. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

7ii)t  unb  iwaniigfle  gcction. 


Jb  tear. 
Tbffo, 


3erreifen*. 


At, 
7b. 
Ihbe. 


fStifl    prepositions  goTerning 
3  It/     I  the  darive  case. 


} 


Ernie.  The  prepoaitibn  bei  signifies  with  or  at  the  house  of,  the 
prepoflitioii  j  U/  /o  or  to  ^^  Aoute  qf^ 


To  be  with  the  man  or  at  the 

man's  honse. 
To  go  to  the  man  or  to  the  man's 

house. 
To  be  with  his  (one's)  friend  or 

at  his  (one's)  friend's  house. 
To  go  to  my  fiather  or  to  my 

Cither's  house. 


Sei  htm  Spanne  fepn  *. 
3a  bem  Spanne  geij^en  *. 
iBei  feinem  greunbe  fe^n  *. 
3tt  meinem  Sater  ge^en  *. 


To  be  at  home. 
To  go  home. 


To  be  with  me  or  at  my  house. 
To  go  to  me  or  to  my  house. 
To  be  with  him  or  at  his  house. 
To  go  to  him  or  to  his  house. 
To  be  with  us  or  at  our  house. 
To  go  to  us  or  to  our  house. 

To  be  with  you  or  at  your  house 
To  go  to  you  or  to  your  house 


3tt  ^aufe  feijn  *. 
9la(^  *&aufe  ge^en 


"•{ 


S5ei  mit  fepn  •. 

3tt  mir  ge^en  *. 

«ei  i^^m  fepn  •. 

3u  i^m  ge^en  *. 

S3ei  und  fepn  *. 

3u  unft  ge^en  *. 

83ei  S^nen  fepn  */  bei(Su(^  fe^n  «. 

3u  Sinnen  geij^en*/  ju  Qvid)  ge« 
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To  be  with  tbemorat  their  house. 
To  go  to  them  or  to  their  hoiiae. 
To  be  with  some  one  or  at  some 

one's  house. 
To  go  to  some  one  or  to  some 

one's  house. 
To  be  with  no  one  or  at  no  one's 

bouse. 
To  go  to  no  one  or  to  no  one's 

house. 


fBti  i^nen  fepn  *. 
I  ^  i^nen  ge^  *. 
,  Sei  Semantem  fepn  *. 

:  3u  3emonbem  ^e^n  *. 

S3et  9ltemonbem  fepn  * 

3n  9ltemaiibem  ge^n « 


At  whote  htmse r  With  whom? 

Sei  »em? 

TbwkoteJkmteF  TbwhomF 

3u  »em? 

To  whom  (to  whose  house)  do 

3u  »em  »oUen  @te  ge^n? 

you  wish  to  go? 

I  wish  to  go  to  no  one  (to  no 

3d)  »itt  iu  9liemanbem  gel 

one's  house). 

At  whose  house  (with  whom)  is 

»ei  »em  ijl  3^r  »ruber  ? 

your  brother  ? 

He  is  at  ours  (with  us). 

@t  [ft  bei  uni. 

Is  he  at  home  ? 

3fl  er  iu  *au[e  ? 

He  is  not  at  home. 

@t  ifi  ni^t  iu  ^aufe. 

To  drink. 

Srtnfen  •. 

To  carry  (to  take). 

Sragen  *. 

To  bring  (to  carry). 

Srtnden  •. 

EXERi 

CISES. 

45. 

Do  you  wish  to  tear  my  coat  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  tear  it.^— 
Does  your  brother  wish  to  tear  my  beautiful  book  ? — He  does 
not  wish  to  tear  it. — What  does  he  wish  to  tear  ? — He  wishes 
to  tear  your  heart. — With  whom  is  our  father? — He  is  with 


^  In  German,  as  in  English,  no  more  than  one  negative  is  ever 
expressed,  as  has  already  oeen  seen  in  many  instances. 
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his  friend. — To  whom  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to 
you. — ^Will  you  go  to  my  house  ? — I  will  not  go  to  your*8,  hut 
to  my  tailor's. — Does  your  father  wish  to  go  to  his  friend  ? — 
He  wishes  to  go  to  him. — At  whose  house  is  your  son? — He 
is  at  our  house. — Do  your  children  wish  to  go  to  our  friends  ? 
— They  wish  to  go  to  them. — Is  the  foreigner  at  our  brother's? 
— He  is  there  (bei  i^m). — At  whose  house  is  the  Englishman  ? 
— He  is  at  yours. — Is  the  American  at  our  house  ? — No,  Sir, 
he  is  not  at  our  house ;  he  is  at  his  friend's. — Is  the  Italian  at 
his  friends'  ? — He  is  at  their  house. 

46. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  home  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  go  home ;  I 
wish  to  go  to  the  son  of  my  neighbour. — Is  your  father  at 
home? — No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at  home. — With  whom  is  he  ? — He 
is  with  the  good  children  of  our  old  neighbour. — Will  you  go 
to  any  one's  house  ? — I  will  go  to  no  one's  house. — At  whose 
house  is  your  son? — He  is  at  no  one's  house;  he  is  at  home. — 
What  will  he  do  at  home  ? — He  will  drink  good  wine. — Will 
you  carry  my  letters  home  ? — I  will  carry  them  to  my  father's. 
— Who  will  carry  my  notes? — The  young  man  will  carry 
them. — ^Will  he  carry  them  to  my  house  ? — No,  he  will  carry 
them  to  his  brother's« — Is  his  father  at  home  ? — He  is  not  at 
home ;  he  is  at  the  foreigner's. 

47. 

What  have  you  to  drink  ? — I  have  nothing  to  drink. — Has 

jour  son  anything  to  drink  ? — He  has  good  wine  and  good 

water  to  drink. — Will  your  servant  carry  my  books  to  my 

brothers'  ? — He  will  carry  them  to  their  house. — What  will 

you  carry  to  my  house  ? — I  will  carry  to  your  house  two 

duckensy  three  birds,  good  bread,  and  good  wine  (always  put 

the  infinitive  to  the  end,  and  do  not  separate  it  from  "  to  your 

house"). — Will  you  carry  these  chairs  to  my  house? — I  will  not 

o2 
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cairy  tbeie,  but  those. — What  will  the  German  do  at  home ! 
— He  will  work  and  drink  good  wine. 

48. 

What  have  von  at  home  ? — I  have  nothing  at  home. — Have 
YOU  anything  good  to  drink  at  home? — I  have  nothing  good 
to  drink ;  I  have  only  bad  water. — Has  the  captain  as  much 
coffee  as  sugar  at  home  ? — He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other  at  home. — Will  you  carry  as  many  crowns  as  but- 
tons to  my  brother's  ? — I  wOl  carry  to  his  house  as  many  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other. — Will  you  carry  great  glasses  to  my 
house  ? — 1  wiU  carry  some  to  your  house. — Has  the  merchant 
a  desire  to  buy  as  many  oxen  as  rams  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  as 
many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

49. 

Has  the  shoemaker  as  many  shoes  as  boots  to  mend  ? — He 
has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  to  mend« — Has  he  as 
much  wine  as  water  to  drink  ? — He  has  as  much  to  drink  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  the  Turk  a  desire  to  break  some 
glasses  ? — He  has  a  desire  to  break  some. — Has  he  a  mind  to 
drink  some  wine  ? — He  has  no  mind  to  drink  any. — Will  you  buy 
anything  of  (bri)  me  ? — I  will  buy  nothing  of  you. — Of  whom 
(bei  xotm)  will  you  buy  your  com  ? — I  will  buy  it  of  the  great 
merchant.— Of  whom  will  the  English  buy  their  oxen  ? — They 
will  buy  them  of  the  Dutch. — Will  the  Spaniards  buy  anything? 
— They  will  buy  nothing. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

9leun  unb  itoanjigfle  Section. 


Where  f 


Wkiiher?  whereto? 


{ 
{ 


9B  0  ?  (an  adverb  of  place  with- 
out motion). 

SBo^in?  (an  adverb  of  place 
with  motion). 


Ruies. 

1.  The  question  w  0  ?  indicates  rest  in  a  place^  or  with  any  person 
or  object  whatsoever  ;  the  preposition  which  answers  this  question 
always  governs  the  dative. 

2.  The  question  tt)  o  ( i  n  ?  denotes  motion  or  direction  towards 
some  place  or  object ;  when  answered  by  one  of  the  prepositions 
an/ to;  auf#upon;  Winter/ behind;  neben/ by  the  side;  abet/ 
above;  uiitet/  under;  gmifdien/  between;  t>or/  before;  in/ 
in  or  into,  it  always  requires  the  accusative  ^ 

There.  )D  a  (rest,  repose). 

Thither,  «^  i  n  or  b  a  ^  i  n  (motion  or  di- 

rection). 

To  carry  thither.  »&in  or  ba()in  tragen  •. 


babin 


To  carry  it  thither.        /  ^«^-  ^*"   \    *^"  ^'  ^^^^ 


To  carry  some  thither.      /  ^'^'  »^^*«"  \  ^^  ^'  ^«*^« 

I  Neut,  xozidjei  J      tragen*. 

To  carry  them  thither.       |   fte  ^in  or  ba^in  tragen  ». 


'  The  same  prepositions  govern  the  dative  when  they  answer  the 
question  n>o? 
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Obs.  A.  The  adverb  ba,  /Ä«r«,  is  always  joined  to  a  verb  of  rest, 
and  the  adverb  Ij^inorba^in/  thiiher,  to  a  verb  of  motion.  ^  i  n 
is  used  to  express  motion  from^  and  ^er  motion  towards  the  person 
that  speaks.  Ex.  or  ifl  ba,  he  is  there ;  id)  ttntt  au(^  ^in  {baffin) 
%t^tn,  I  will  also  go  thither;  woUen  (S$ie  ^erfommen?  will  you  come 
hither? 


To  send. 

To  come. 
To  lead. 

I  will  send  him  (it)  to  you. 


{ 


®enben  ♦. 
6d)i(!en '. 
5Conimen  ♦. 
Surren. 

Sd)  mid  i^n  (ed)  au  S^nen  fc^tfen. 


When? 

To-morrow. 

To-day. 


!6kinn? 

borgen. 

«^eute. 


Some  where,  any  where. 
Some  whither,  any  whither. 
No  where,  not  any  where. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  any  whither  ? 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  any  whither. 


Srdenbwo  (rest). 
3rgenbtt>o^in  (direction). 
SRirgenb  or  nirgenbS. 

SBoUen  6ie  irgenbwo^in  Qt^n  ? 
3d)  mil  nirgenbd  ^inge^en. 


The  physician. 
To  write. 

Have  you  to  write  as  many  let- 
ters as  my  father  ? 


ber  2(c5t. 
©(^reiben  ♦. 

^aben   @ie    fo  oiet  SBriefe  ju 
fd)retben/  wit  mein  IBater? 


Obs,  B,   Where  the  verb  stands  at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  the  word 
wiif  as,  or  aHf  than,  is  placed  with  its  nominative  after  the  verb. 

I  have  to  write  more  (i.  e.  let-  I  3d)  ^oht  beren  me^r  ju  fd)reib<n/ 
ters)  than  he.  I       aid  ev. 


'  @  (^  i  (f  e  n  is  used  when  a  person  is  sent  without  any  object, 
or  with  one  of  httle  importance,  fenben  on  the  contrary  always 
denotes  a  mission  of  importance,  whence  ber  @efonbte#  the  am- 
bassador. 
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EXERCISES. 

50. 

Where  is  your  brother  ?— He  is  at  home.-— Whither  do  you 
wish  to  go? — 1  wish  to  go  home. — ^Whither  does  your  father 
wish  to  go  ? — He  wishes  to  go  to  your  house. — ^Whither  will  you 
carry  this  letter  ? — I  will  carry  it  to  my  neighbour's. — Is  your 
son  at  home  ? — He  is  there. — ^Whither  will  the  shoemaker 
carry  my  boots  ? — He  will  carry  them  to  your  house. — ^Will 
he  carry  them  home  ? — He  will  carry  them  thither. — ^Will  you 
send  good  sugar  home  ? — I  will  send  some  thither. — Will  the 
baker  send  good  bread  home  ? — He  will  send  some  thither. — 
— Will  you  come  to  me  T*— I  will  come  to  you. — Whither  do 
you  wish  to  go? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  good  French. — Will  the 
good  Italians  go  to  our  house  ? — ^They  will  go  no  whither. — 
Will  you  take  (fö||t«n)  your  son  to  my  house  ? — I  will  not  take 
him  to  your  house,  but  to  the  captain's. — ^When  will  you  take 
him  to  the  captain's  ? — I  will  take  him  thither  (iu  ii)m)  to- 
morrow. 

51. 

Will  you  go  any  whither  ? — I  will  go  nowhither. — Will  your 
good  son  go  to  any  one  ? — He  will  go  to  no  one. — When  will 
you  take  (ffi^^ren)  your  youngonan  to  the  painter  ? — I  will  take 
him  thither  (iu  it^m)  to-day. — Where  will  he  carry  these  birds 
to  ? — He  will  carry  them  nowhither. — Will  you  take  the  phy- 
sician to  this  man? — I  will  take  him  there  (ju  i^m). — When 
will  you  take  him  there  ? — I  will  take  him  there  to-day. — Will 
the  physicians  come  to  your  good  brother  ? — They  will  not  come 
to  him. — ^Will  you  send  me  a  servant  ? — I  will  send  you  none. 
— ^Will  you  send  a  child  to  the  physician  ? — I  will  send  one  to 
him. — With  whom  is  the  physician  ? — He  is  with  nobody.— 
Do  you  wish  to  go  anywhither  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  good 
Americans. — Has  he  time  to  come  to  my  house  ? — He  has 
no  time  to   come  there. — Will  the  captain  write  one  more 
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letter  ? — He  will  write  one  more. — Will  you  write  a  note  ? — I 
will  write  one. — Has  your  friend  a  mind  to  write  as  many  let- 
ters as  I  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  write  quite  as  many, 

52. 

Have  you  many  letters  to  write  ? — I  have  only  a  few  to 
write. — How  many  letters  has  our  old  neighbour  to  write  ? — 
He  has  as  many  to  write  as  you. — ^Who  has  long  letters  to 
write? — ^The  youth  has  some  to  write. — How  many  more 
letters  has  he  to  write  ? — He  has  six  more  to  write. — How 
many  has  he  to  send  ?— -He  has  twenty  to  send. — Has  he  as 
many  letters  to  send  as  his  father  ? — He  has  fewer  to  send. — 
Has  the  hatmaker  some  more  hats  to  send  ? — He  has  no  more 
to  send. — Has  your  son  the  courage  to  write  a  long  letter  ? — 
He  has  the  courage  to  write  one. — ^Will  he  write  as  many  let- 
ters as  mine  ? — He  will  write  quite  as  many. — ^Will  you  buy 
as  many  carriages  as  horses  ? — I  will  buy  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former. 
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THIRTIETH  LESSON. 

2)reiflisfle  Section. 


1»  order  to  (conjunction). 
7b  we. 


U  m — I  u. 


Obs.  A.  The  conjunctiye  expression  t»  order  to  preceding  the  in- 
fimdre  is  translated  into  German  by  u  m  i  u.  When  the  sentence 
is  shorty  utttt  m  order,  may  be  left  oat. 


I  will  go  to  my  brother  in  order 
to  see  him. 

I  have  no  money  (in  order)  to 
bny  bread. 

Has  your  brother  a  knife  (in  or- 
der) to  cut  his  bread  ? 

He  has  one  to  cut  it. 


3d)  toiU  i\x  meinem  S^ruber  qt* 

t^tntum  i^n  ^u  fe^en. 
3(^  iaht  !ein  ®elb  (urn)  SBrob  au 

!aufen. 
^at  3^r  S3ruber  ein  ^Keffer  (um) 

feinSBrob  sufd)neiben? 
@r  ^at  eind#  urn  ed  ^u  fc^neiben. 


Jbgioeep. 

Th  km. 
7b  slaughter. 
To  salt, 
7b  be  able. 

I  can  (am  able)    — he    can    (is 

able). 
We  can  (are  able) — they  can  (are 

able). 
You  can  (are  able). 


2Cud!e^ren  (audjuie^ren). 
S6bten        1  ^ 
@d)lad)ten  J 
Taljen. 
Ä  6  n  n  e  n  ♦. 

3<^  lann    — er  !ann. 
SBir  !6nnen— fte  !6nnen. 
3^r  !6nnet  (@te  !6nnen). 


'  Sdbten  means  to  cleprive  anyone  of  life;  fc^lac^ten/to  slaughter, 
is  used  in  speaking  of  ammals  the  flesh  of  which  is  eaten.  Ex.  deinen 
geinb  t6bten/to  kiu  his  enemy;  Od)fen/ @(^afe  f(^lad)ten/ to  slaughter 
oxen  and  sheep. 
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Obs,  B.  The  particle  j  u  does  not  precede  the  infinitive  added  to 
the  verb  !(nnen/  to  be  able.  (See  Lesson  XLII.)  Bx. 


Can  you  write  a  letter  ? 
I  can  write  one. 
He  is  able  to  work. 


JC^nnene^ie  einen  IBrief  fc^reiben? 
34  ^<ura  einen  ((^reiben. 
üh  tann  arbeiten. 


Tb 
Tb 


Tb 
Tbyoif. 

TbrAem. 


MWW* 


US, 

you. 
tkem. 


Singular, 
Dat.       Acc. 
1st  person,    mir.        mi^ 
3d  person,    ibm.        i^n. 

Pharal. 
Dat.       Acc. 
1st  person.    un<.        un<. 

'^P^'^icS^nenXeie«), 
3d  person,    i^nen.      pe. 


To  kill  me. 
To  see  me. 
To  speak  to  me. 

To  speak  to  him. 

To  send  to  him. 

To  send  to  his  house. 

To  send  him  to  me. 

To  send  him  to  me  to-morrow. 


^4  t6bten. 
SRtd)  feben  •. 
^id^  (mit  mir  or  ju  mir)  fpre^ 

<ben*. 
3bn  (mit  i^m  or  ju  ibm)  fpre« 

d)en». 
3bni  f(bi(fen. 
3tt  ibm  ((biden. 
3$n  mir  (ju  mir)  fcbicfen. 
3bn  mir  morgen   fcbicfen   (ibn 

morgen  au  mit  f^cten). 


In  German  the  dative  precedes  the  accusative;  but  when 
the  accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun  it  precedes  the  dative. 


See  note  page  105. 
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It  to  me    — them  to  me. 
It  to  him  — them  to  him. 
It  to  us    — them  to  us. 

It  to  you  — them  to  you. 
It  to  them — them  to  them. 


Singular, 


Pktral. 


Masc,  Neut, 

if)n,  c«  mir  —  fie  mir. 

i^n.  €«  i^m  —  fic  i^^m. 

i^n.  ed  und  —  fte  und. 

ibn  /  ^*  ^^^  ""  '^^  ^"*^* 
I  e«  (3^nen)  fte  (S^jnen). 

i^n.      eö  i^nen     fte  i^nen. 


When  will  you  send  me  the 

hat? 
1 1^  send  it  you  to-morrow. 


SEBann  wollen  @ie  mir  ben  «^ut 

fdjicfen? 
34)  will  il^ n  3 ^ n e n  morgen 

fd)i(fen. 


Some  to  me. 
Some  to  him. 
Some  to  us. 

Som£  to  you. 
Some  to  them. 


t  mir 

t  H)m 

t  un« 
(Sud) 
S^^nen 

t  i^nen 


H 


Masc,  JV«tf.         Pharai, 

welchen.  weld)e«.    mir     weld)e. 

welchen,  welche«,    if^m     wel^e. 

wel(^en.  welded,    un«     welche. 

lweld)en.  weld,e«.|l"*   ""'^^^ 

i  l3?)nenweld)e. 

weld^en.  weld)e0.    i^nen  weld^e. 


Tb  gwe. 
lb  lend. 

To  give  me. 
To  lend  me. 


®eben». 
eei^^en». 

ÜÄir  geben  *. 
ÜÄir  leiten  ♦. 


Are  you  willing  to  lend  me  some 

money? 
I  am  willing  to  lend  you  some. 


SSoUen  ®ie  mir  ®elb  leiten  ? 
3d)  wiU  3^nen  wetd)e<  leiten. 
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A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 


FIRST  PERSON. 


i^t 

I. 

bu/ 

meiner 

(mein  *)/ 

of  me. 

beine 

mit, 

to  me. 

bit/ 

mi6), 

me. 

bid)/ 

whf 

we. 

if)x, 

unfer/ 

of  us. 

euer/ 

und/ 

to  us. 

eud)/ 

und/ 

us. 

eud)/ 

SECOND  PERSON. 

thou. 

beiner  (beCn)/  of  thee. 

to  thee. 

thee. 


you. 
of  you. 
to  you. 

you. 


THIRD  PERSON. 


o 
as 

»14 

CO 


i)fa9cii/tiie. 
NoM.ler/  he.* 

Gbn.  [  feiner  (fein)/  of  him. 
Dat.  .  i^m/  to  hun. 

Ace.  I  if)Hf  hun. 


FemtfiiM. 

fte/  she. 

i^rer/  of  her. 
it^t,  to  her. 
fie/  her. 


Neuter. 
ed/  it. 

feiner  (fein)/   of  it. 
i^m/  to  it. 

e«/  it. 


For  aM  Genders. 

fie/ 
i^rer/ 
i^nen, 
ffe/ 


they. 

of  them. 

to  them. 

them. 


EXERCISES. 

53. 

Has  the  carpenter  money  to  buy  a  hammer  ? — He  has  tome 
to  buy  one. — Has  the  captain  money  to  buy  a  ship  ? — He  has 


^  ^txn,  bein/  fein/  as  genitives  singular,  for  meiner/  beiner/  feiner/ 
are  used  only  in  familiar  discourse  and  in  poetry.  Ex.  SSergif  mein 
nid)t/  forget  me  not. 
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some  to  buy  one. — Has  the  peasant  money  to  buy  sheep  (bad 
®<^f  adds  e  and  is  not  softened  in  the  plural)  ? — He  has  none 
to  buy  any. — Have  you  time  to  see  my  father? — I  have  no  time 
to  see  him.— Does  your  father  wish  to  see  me  ? — He  does  not 
wish  to  see  you. — Has  the  servant  a  broom  to  sweep  the 
house? — He  has  one  to  sweep  it. — Is  he  willing  to  sweep  it? 
— ^He  is  willing  to  sweep  it. — Have  I  salt  enough  to  salt  my 
meat  ? — You  have  not  enough  of  it  to  salt  it — Will  your  friend 
come  to  my  house  in  order  to  see  me  ? — He  will  neither  come 
to  your  house  nor  see  you. — Has  our  neighbour  a  desire  to  kill 
his  horse  ? — He  has  no  desire  to  kill  iu — Will  you  kill  your 
friends  ?— I  will  kill  only  my  enemies. 

54. 

Can  you  cut  me  some  bread  ? — I  can  cut  you  some. — Have 
you  a  knife  to  cut  me  some  ? — I  have  one. — Can  you  wash 
your  gloves  ? — I  can  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  do  it. 
— Can  the  tailor  make  me  a  coat  ? — He  can  make  you  one. — 
Will  you  speak  to  the  physician? — I  will  speak  to  him. — 
Does  your  son- wish  to  see  me  in  order  to  speak  to  me? — He 
wishes  to  see  you,  in  order  to  give  you  a  crown. — Does  he  wish 
to  kill  me  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  kill  you  ;  he  only  wishes  to 
see  you. — Does  the  son  of  our  old  friend  wish  to  kill  an  ox  ? — 
He  wishes  to  kill  two. — How  much  money  can  you  send  me  ? 
— I  can  send  you  thirty  crowns. — Will  you  send  me  my  letter? 
— I  will  send  it  to  you. — Will  you  send  the  shoemaker  any- 
thing ? — I  will  send  him  my  boots. — ^Wül  you  send  him  your 
coats  ? — ^No,  I  will  send  them  to  my  tailor. — Can  the  tailor 
send  me  my  coat  ?— He  cannot  send  it  you. — Are  your  chil- 
dren able  to  write  letters  ? — They  are  able  to  write  some. 

55. 

Have  you  a  glass  to  drink  your  wine  ? — I  have  one,  but  I 
have  no  wine ;  I  have  only  water. — Will  you  give  me  money 
to  buy  some  ? — I  will  give  you  some,  but  I  have  only  a  little. 
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— Will  you  give  me  that  which  you  have  ? — I  will  give  it  you. 
— Can  you  drink  as  much  wine  as  water? — I  can  drink  as 
much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other» — Has  our  poor  neighhoor  any 
wood  to  make  a  fire  ? — He  has  some  to  make  one,  hut  he  has 
no  money  to  huy  hread  and  meat. — ^Are  you  willing  to  lend 
him  some  ? — I  am  willing  to  lend  him  some. — ^Do  yon  wish  to 
speak  to  the  German  ? — I  wish  to  speak  to  him. — ^Where  is 
he  ? — He  is  with  the  son  of  the  captain.— Does  the  German 
wish  to  speak  to  meT'-^-He  wishes  to  speak  to  you. — ^Does  he 
wish  to  speak  to  my  hrother  or  to  yours  ? — He  wishes  to  speak 
to  hoth. — Can  the  children  of  our  tailor  work  ?— They  can 
work,  hut  they  vnll  not. 

56. 

Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  children  of  your  shoemaker  ? — 
I  wish  to  speak  to  them. — What  will  you  give  them  ? — I  will 
give  them  great  cakes. — Will  you  lend  them  anything? — I 
have  nothing  to  lend  them. — Has  the  cook  some  more  salt  to 
salt  the  meat? — He  has  a  little  more. — Has  he  some  more 
rice  ? — He  has  a  great  deal  more. — Will  he  give  me  some  ? — 
He  will  give  you  some. — ^Will  he  give  some  to  my  poor  chil- 
dren ? — He  will  give  them  some. — Will  he  kill  this  or  that 
hen  ? — He  will  kill  neither  this  nor  that. — ^Which  ram  will 
he  kill  ?~He  will  kill  that  of  the  good  peasant.— Will  he  kill 
this  or  that  ox  ? — He  will  kill  hoth. — ^Who  will  send  us  his- 
cuits  ? — The  baker  will  send  you  some. — Have  you  anything 
good  to  give  me  ? — I  have  nothing  good  to  give  you. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

6{n  unb  breifigfle  Section. 


7b  «oAomf 

Whom? 
What? 


Id  e  m  ?  ( A  question  followed  by 

tbe  dative). 
For persong:  SBen?  l  (QueitteM 

For  things:   ]Qad?J  the  accus.) 


Declension  of  the  interrogative  pronoun  SBcr  ?  fFÄo  ? 


MoMC.  and  Fern.     NeiU. 

NOM. 

Wbo? 

what? 

N.    wet  ?        »a«  ? 

Gbn. 

whose? 

G.    weffen? 

Dat. 

to  whom  ? 

to  what? 

D.    »em?/  ön»<»«?»^«n? 
1  »ocauf?  mo5u? 

Ace. 

whom? 

what? 

A.     toen?        »ad? 

!B  e  t/  who,  has  no  plural^  and  relates  only  to  persons^  without 
distinction  of  sex,  as  who  in  English.  It  may  be  used  instead  of 
betjeniBe/  weld^/  he  who. 

SBaf/  which,  has  no  {Jural  and  always  relatei  to  a  thing.  It 
uAern  stmds  £or  hcAiad^t  mtldji^  or  ba</  meld^</  tiiat  which. 


Th  (uuwer. 

To  answer  the  man. 
To  answer  the  men. 
To  answer  a  letter. 


^em  fDlanne  antworten. 
^enSJt&nnern  antworten. 
2Cuf  einen  SBtief  antworten  or  einen 
Srief  beantworten. 


'  The  verb  antworten  is  inseparable,  although  the  accent  rests 
upon  the  particle  a  n  1 4  it  governs  the  accusative  with  the  preposi- 
tion ottf/  to.  IBeantwotteni  to  answer,  governs  the  accusative  without 
a  preposition. 

12 
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Th  it. 


To  answer  it. 


2)  a  r  a  u  f . 

iDorauf  antii>orteii  or  i^n  (H)  be^ 
anüDorten. 


Obs.  A.  The  demonstrative  local  adverbs,  hat  there ;  ^t/  hep^ 
n>0/ where;  are  usually  employed  instead  of  demonstrative  pionoans» 
and  connected  with  the  preposition  which  the  verb  requires.    If  the 
preposition  begins  with  a  vowel  the  letterr  is  added  to  the  words  ba 
and  too  for  the  sake  of  eaphony. 


I»  the. 
häothe. 
I»  the. 
Into  the. 

To  go  into  the  garden. 
To  be  in  the  garden. 
To  go  into  the  gardens. 
To  be  in  the  gardens. 


3  n  (governs  the  dat  and  ace.). 
3n  bem  (int/rest*). 
3n  ben  (motion). 
3n  ben  (rest). 
3n  bie  (motion). 

3n  ben  ©arten  ge^n  *. 
3n  bem  (im)  ©arten  fepn  *. 
3n  hit  ©&rten  ge^en  *. 
3n  ben  ®&rten  fe^n  *. 


Obs.  B.  The  rapidity  of  pronmidation  has  led  to  a  contraction 
of  the  last  letter  of  the  definite  article  with  certain  prepoeitbns 
which  precede  it ;  thus  beim  is  often  said  instead  of  bet  bem/  im 
instead  of  in  bem/  inö  in  the  accusative  neuter  instead  of  in  .ba<. 

According  to  this  contraction  we  may  say  or  write : 


Zvnt  near  the,         foran  bem. 
"Knif  to  the,  against 

the.  —  an  bad. 

Tiufii  upon  the,      —  auf  bat. 
Seim/  at  the,  —  bei  bent. 

)Dur(^/ through  the,— bur4  bad. 


gür«/forthe,   /orfütbaS. 
3m/  in  the, .      —  in  bem. 
3n6/  into  the,    —  in  ba«. 
fßotttf  from  the,  —  t)on  bem. 
3um/  to  the,      —  ju  bem. 
3ur/  to  the,       —  ju  bet. 


'  The  preposition  i  n  is  used  when  the  place  in  which  a  person  is, 
or  towards  which  the  motion  is  directed,  is  closed,  or  conceived  to 
be  so.  It  is  followed  by  the  dative  to  the  question  m  O/  and  the  ac- 
cusative to  the  question  wo^in. 
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llie  theatre, 

the  forest,  the  wood, 

the  warehouse, 

the  storehouse, 

the  magazine, 

the  provision,  store, 

the  room,  the  chamber, 

the  butcher. 


bad  Zt^eatn  $ 

ber  Sßalb  (plur.  bie  9B&lber)  i 

bad  SBaarenla^er  (is  not  softened 

in  the  plur.)  i 
badSorrat^d^aud') 
bad  ^Otagaiin  (plur.  e)  i 
ber  S3orrat^$ 
bad  Simmer  i 
ber  Sletfd)er  (ber  ^e^ger). 


To  go  into. 
To  be  in  the. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  theatre  ? 
I  wish  to  go  (hither. 
Is  your  brother  in  the  theatre  ? 
He  is  there. 


«hinein  ge^en*. 
iDarin  fc  \)n*. 

Swollen  @)te  ind  Sweater  ge^en? 
3(1)  win  ^tnein  ge^en. 
3ft  3^r  SBruber  im  3:$eater  ? 
(Sr  ift  barin. 


009.  C.  The  above  examples  show  how  barin  expresses  rest  in, 
and  ^  i  n  e  i  n  motion  towards,  the  interior  of  a  closed  place. 

EXERCISES. 

57. 

Will  you  answer  your  friend  ? — I  will  answer  him. — But 
whom  will  you  answer  ? — I  will  answer  my  good  father. — ^Will 
you  not  answer  your  good  friends? — I  will  answer  them. — 
Who  will  answer  me  ? — The  Russian  wishes  to  answer  you, 
but  he  cannot. — Will  the  Russian  write  me  a  letter  ? — He  will 
write  you  one. — Can  the  Spaniards  answer  us  ? — They  cannot 
answer  us,  but  we  can  answer  them. — What  has  the  English- 
man to  do  ? — He  has  to  answer  a  letter.— -Which  letter  has  he 
to  answer? — He  has  to  answer  that  of  the  good  Frenchman. — 
Have  I  to  answer  a  letter  ? — You  have  not  to  answer  a  letter, 


*  In  compound  words  the  last  only  is  softened.   Ex.  bad  l^orrat|)d« 
f)aMt  the  storehouse ;  plur.  bie  SSorrat^d^&ufer. 

H 
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but  a  note. — Which  note  have  I  to  answer  ? — ^You  have  to 
answer  that  of  the  great  captain. 

58. 

Have  we  to  answer  the  letters  of  the  great  merchants  ? — 
We  have  to  answer  them. — ^Will  you  answer  the  note  of  your 
tailor? — I  will  answer  it. — ^Will  any  one  answer  my  great 
letter  ? — ^No  one  will  answer  it. — ^Will  your  &ther  answer  this 
or  that  note  ? — He  will  answer  neither  this  nor  that. — ^Which 
notes  will  he  answer  ? — He  will  answer  only  those  of  his  good 
fnends. — Will  he  answer  me  my  letter? — He  will  answer  it 
you. — ^Will  your  father  go  anywhither  ? — He  will  go  nowhither. 
— ^Where  is  your  brother  ? — He  is  in  the  garden  of  our  friend. 
— Where  is  the  Englishman  ? — He  is  in  his  little  garden. — 
Where  do  we  wish  to  go  to  ? — We  wish  to  go  into  the  garden 
of  the  French. — Where  is  your  son  ? — He  is  in  his  room. — 
Will  he  go  to  the  magazine? — He  will  go  thither. — ^Will  you 
go  to  the  great  theatre  ? — I  will  not  go  thither,  but  my  son  has 
a  mind  to  go  thither. — Where  is  the  Irishman  ? — He  is  in  the 
theatre. — Is  the  American  in  the  forest  ? — He  is  there. 

59. 

Will  you  come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the  forest? — I  have 
no  wish  to  go  to  the  forest. — To  which  theatre  do  you  wish  to 
go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  great  theatre. — Will  you  go  into  my 
garden,  or  into  that  of  the  Dutchman  ? — I  will  go  neither  into 
yours  nor  into  that  of  the  Dutchman ;  I  will  go  into  the  gardens 
of  the  French. — Will  you  go  into  those  of  the  Germans? — I  will 
not  go  thither  (^inein). — Have  the  Americans  great  warehouses  ? 
They  have  some. — Have  the  English  gf  eat  stores  ? — They  have 
some. — Have  the  Germans  as  many  warehouses  as  stores  ? — 
They  have  as  many  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. — Will  you 
see  our  great  stores  ? — I  will  go  into  your  warehouses  in 
order  to  see  them, — Have  you  much  hay  in  your  storehouses  ? 
— ^We  have  a  great  deal,  but  we  have  not  enough  com. — Do 
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you  wi«b  to  buy  some  ? — We  wish  to  buy  some. — Have  we  as 
much  com  as  wine  in  our  storehouses  ? — ^We  have  as  much  of 
the  one  as  6f  the  other. — Have  the  English  as  much  cloth  as 
paper  in  their  warehouses. — They  have  more  of  the  one  than 
of  the  other  in  them  (barin), — Has  your  father  time  to  write 
me  a  letter  ? — He  wishes  to  write  you  one,  but  he  has  no  time 
to-day. — ^When  will  he  answer  that  of  my  brother  ? — He  will 
answer  it  to-morrow. — ^Will  you  come  to  my  house  in  order  to 
see  my  great  warehouses  ? — I  cannot  come  to  your  house  to- 
day ;  I  have  letters  to  write. 
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THIRTY-SECOND  LESSON, 

3n>ct  unb  breißigfie  Section. 


Upon. 

Upom  the. 

The  market, 

the  ball, 

the  country, 

the  place  (the  square), 

the  field. 


I  2C  n  f  (governs  the  dat.  and  ace.). 


{ 


2C  n  f  b  e  m  (repoee  0- 
Vnf  be  Hi  ba$/  (action). 

bet  Saa  i 
bad  Sanb  i 
bet  9la^  i 
bad  %tVb. 


To  be  at  the  market. 

To  go  to  the  market. 

To  be  at  the  baU. 

To  go  to  the  ball. 

To  be  in  the  country. 

To  go  into  the  country. 

To    be    at   the    place   (in   the 

square). 
To  go  to  the  place. 
To  be  in  the  field. 
To  go  into  the  field. 


Xuf  htm  ^axftt  *  fepn  ♦. 
Vuf  ben  ^avit  ge^n  *. 
Vnf  bem  SaQe  fepn  *. 
Vuf  ben  S3aa  ge^n  *. 
2Cuf  bem  ?anbe  fepn  •. 
2Cuf  bad  £anb  ^e^n  *. 
2Cuf  bem  yta^  fepn*. 

2Cuf  ben  f>(at  ge^n  *. 
2Cuf  bem  %tlht  fepn  *. 
)Cuf  bad  Selb  ge^n  *. 


'  The  preposition  auf/  upon,  is  used  when  the  place  is  not  closed 
but  ooen. 

'  The  genitive  singular  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  some- 
times terminates  in  d/  and  sometimes  in  e  d  (except  those  in  e  1/  en/ 
tXt  d)en  and  lein  which  always  take  d).  These  forms  are  equally 
grood ;  but  the  former  is  more  frequently  used  in  conversation,  and 
tne  latter  in  composition.  The  same  distinction  ought  to  be  observed 
with  regard  to  tne  dative  singular  of  mascidine  and  neuter  nouns, 
which  takes  e  when  the  genitive  takes  e  d.  (See  "  La  D^timaistm 
Attemande  dAermhUe,^'  6th  edition.) 
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At. 

At  the. 
To  the. 

The  window. 
To  go  to  the  Didndow. 

To  stand. 
To  stand  at  the  window. 

To  write  to  somebody. 
Are  jrou  willing  to  write  to  me  ? 
I  am  willing  to  write  to  you. 
I  wish  to  write  to  the  man. 


2C  n  (dat.  and  ace). 
2C  n  b  e  m  (repose  '). 
2Cnben/  bad  (action). 

ba6  S^nfler. 

2Cn  bad  genfter  ge^en  *. 

2Cn  bem  genjlet  flehen  ♦. 

{2Cn  Semanben  fd^rribcn  ♦. 
Scmanbcm  fd)reibcn  ♦. 
{Collen  @)ie  an  mid)  fd^reiben  ? 
SSoUen  ®ie  mir  [(^reiben  ? 
{3d)  mill  an  ®te  fd^reiben. 
^d)  mill  3^nen  ((^reiben. 
I  3d)  miU  an  ben  ^ann  fd)reiben. 


7b  whom? 
To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write? 

To  me,  to  Asm. 

To  the  man. 
I  win  write  to  him. 

To  whom. 
To  me,  to  him. 

To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write? 
To  the  man. 


2Cn  men? 

2Cn  men  motten  &t  fd)reiben  ? 

2Cn  mi&)f  an  i^n. 

Tin  ben  fDlann. 

3d)  miU  i^m  (treiben. 

SBem? 
ÜRir/  t^m. 

fS^tm  motten  Sie  fd)reiben? 
^em  ÜKanne. 


The  nobleman, 
the  boatman, 
the  baUiff, 
people. 


ber  (Sbelmann  *  i 
ber  @c^f  mann  5 
ber  2Cmtmann. 
^eute  (plur.). 


'  Uttf   at,    by,   near,    points  out  proximity  to  a  person  or  a 
place. 

*  For  substantives  terminating  in  mann/  see  Lesson  XIX. 
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EXERCISES. 

60. 

Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  market. 
— Where  is  your  cook  ? — He  is  at  the  market,— Where  is  my 
hrother  ? — He  is  at  the  ball. — Will  you  come  to  me  in  order 
to  go  to  the  ball  ? — I  will  come  to  you  in  order  to  go  thither. — 
Is  your  father  in  the  country  ? — He  is  there.»— Do  you  wish 
to  go  to  the  country  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  go  there. — ^Whither 
does  your  son  wish  to  go  ? — He  wishes  to  go  to  the  great  place. 
— Is  your  friend  at  the  great  place  ? — He  is  there. — Docs  the 
Englishman  wish  to  go  into  the  country  in  order  to  see  the 
fields  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  go  into  the  country  in  order  to 
see  the  fields,  but  to  see  the  forests,  the  birds,  the  water,  and 
to  drink  tea. — Where  is  the  son  of  the  peasant  ? — He  is  in  the 
field  to  cut  some  com  (cutting  com). — Does  the  son  of  the 
nobleman  wish  to  go  anywhither  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  go 
any  whither ;  he  is  tired. — Whither  does  the  son  of  the  bailiff 
wish  to  carry  com  ? — He  wishes  to  carry  some  to  the  store- 
house of  your  brother. — Does  he  wish  to  carry  thither  the  wine 
and  the  meat  ? — He  wishes  to  carry  both  thither. 

61. 

Is  the  friend  of  the  Spaniard  able  to  carry  provisions  ? — He  is 
able  to  carry  some. — Whither  does  he  wish  to  carry  provisions? 
— He  wishes  to  carry  some  to  our  storehouses  ? — Do  you  wish 
to  buy  provisions  in  order  to  carry  them  to  our  storehouses  ? — 
I  wish  to  buy  some  in  order  to  take  them  into  the  country. 
— Do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  window  in  order  to  see  the 
youth  ? — I  have  no  time  to  go  to  the  window. — Have  you 
anything  to  do  ? — I  have  a  letter  to  write. — To  whom  have 
you  a  letter  to  write  ? — I  have  to  write  one  to  my  friend. — Do 
you  wish  to  write  to  the  bailiff? — I  wish  to  write  to  him. — 
What  do  you  wish  to  write  to  him  ? — I  wish  to  answer  him  his 
letter. — Are  you  able  to  write  as  many  letters  as  I  ? — I  am 
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able  to  write  more  of  them  than  you. — Can  you  write  to  the 
(an  bie)  noblemen  ? — I  can  write  to  them. — Have  you  paper  to 
write  ? — I  have  some. — Is  the  baili£f  able  to  write  to  anybody  7 
— He  is  not  able  to  write  to  anybody. 

62. 

Have  you  time  to  stand  at  the  window  ? — I  have  no  time  to 
stand  at  the  window. — Is  your  brother  at  home  ? — He  is  not 
at  home. — ^Where  is  he? — He  is  in  the  country. — Has  he 
anything  to  do  in  the  country  ? — He  has  nothing  to  do  there. 
— ^Whither  do  yon  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  theatre. — 
Is  the  Turk  in  the  theatre  ? — He  is  there. — Who  is  in  the  gar- 
den ?— The  children  of  the  English  and  those  of  the  Germans 
are  there. — ^Where  does  your  father  wish  to  speak  to  me  ? — 
He  wishes  to  speak  to  you  in  his  room.— To  whom  does  your 
brother  wish  to  speak  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to  the  Irishman. 
— Does  he  not  wish  to  speak  to  the  Scotchman  ? — He  wishes 
to  speak  to  him.— Where  will  he  speak  to  him  ? — He  will  speak 
to  him  at  (in)  the  theatre« — Does  the  Italian  wish  to  speak  to 
anybody  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to  the  physician. — ^Where  will 
he  speak  to  him  ? — H^  will  speak  to  him  at  the  ball. 

63. 

Can  you  send  me  some  money  ? — I  can  send  you  some. — 
How  much  money  can  you  send  me  ? — I  can  send  you  thirty- 
two  crowns. — ^When  will  you  send  me  that  money  ? — I  will 
send  it  you  to-day. — Will  you  send  it  me  into  the  country  ? — 
I  will  send  it  you  thither. — ^Will  you  send  your  servant  to  the 
market? — I  will  send  him  thither. — Have  you  anything  to 
buy  at  the  market  ? — I  have  to  buy  good  cloth,  good  boots, 
and  good  shoes. — What  does  the  butcher  wish  to  do  in  the 
country  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  there  oxen  and  rams  in  order  to 
kill  them. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  a  chicken  in  order  to  kill  it  ? 
— I  wish  to  buy  one  ;  but  I  have  not  the  courage  to  kill  it.— 
Does  the  boatman  wish  to  kül  any  one  ? — He  does  not  wish 
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to  kill  any  one. — Have  you  a  desire  to  bum  my  letters? — I 
have  not  the  courage  to  do  it. — Will  the  servant  seek  my 
knife  or  my  paper  ? — He  will  seek  both. — Which  knife  do  you 
wish  (to  have)  ? — I  wish  (to  have)  my  large  knife. — ^What  oxen 
does  the  butcher  wish  to  kill  ? — He  wishes  to  kill  large  oxen. 
— What  provisions  does  the  merchant  wish  to  buy? — He 
wishes  to  buy  good  provisions.-^Where  does  he  wish  to  buy 
them  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  them  at  the  market. — To  whom 
does  he  wish  to  send  them  ? — He  wishes  to  send  them  to  our 
enemies. — Will  you  send  me  one  more  book  ? — I  will  send 
you  several  more. — Are  you  able  to  drink  as  much  as  your 
neighbour  ? — I  am  able  to  drink  as  much  as  he ;  but  our  friend, 
the  Russian,  is  able  to  drink  more  than  both  of  us  (tptrbeibe). — 
Is  the  Russian  able  to  drink  as  much  of  this  wine  as  of  that  ? 
— He  is  able  to  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — 
Have  you  anything  good  to  drink  ? — I  have  nothing  to  drink. 
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THIRTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

2>re{  unb  breifigfte  Section. 


The  comer, 

the  fountain  (well), 

the  hole. 


bet  S^tnf  el  ^ 

bet  Srunnen  (is  not  softened  in 

the  plur.)  i 
bad  eo4. 


7b  leave,  to  let. 
To  go  for,  to  fetch. 
To  send  for. 

I  leave     —  he  leaves. 
We  leave  —  they  leave. 
You  leave. 


Soffen». 

•^olen. 

^olen  Uffen*. 

3(1)  taffe    —  er  l&f t. 
SBir  loffen— flelaffen. 
3t)t  laffet  (@ie  lajfen). 


Obt.  A.  The  particle  j  U/  does  not  precede  the  infinitive  joined  to 
the  verh  laffen.  (See  Lesson  XLII.)  Ex. 


We  send  for  hread. 
We  wish  to  send  for  wine. 
To  go  for  it,  to  fetch  it.    * 
To  go  for  some,  to  fetch  some. 


^ir  lalfen  S3rob  ^olen. 
SBir  wollen  SQkin  ^olen  laffen. 
3t)n  or  ed  ^olen. 
SBeld)en/  welc^d  ^olen. 


Thou. 

Thou  hast — thou  art. 
Art  thou  fatigued  ? 


3)u  t)afl— 2)u  bift. 
SSift  S)u  mäbe  ?  . 


*  In  addressinff  one  another,  the  Germans  use  the  second  person 
singular  and  third  person  plural.  The  second  person  singular  £)U/ 
thou,  ia  used  :  I.  in  addressing  the  Supreme  Bein^ ;  2.  in  sublime 
or  serious  style  and  in  poetry ;  3.  it  is  a  mark  of  ratimacv  amonff 
friends,  and  is  employed  by  parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  husbands  and  wives,  towards  one  another:  in  general  it 
impUes  famiharity  founded  on  affection  and  fondness.  In  polite 
conversation  persons  alMrays  address  each  other  in  the  third  person 
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I  am  not  h^dgaed. 

Thou  wilt  (wishest),  —  thoa  art 

able  (canst). 
Art  thou  willing  to  make  my 

fire? 
I  am  willing  to  make  it,  but  I 

cannot. 
Thou  leavest. 


3<^  bin  nidft  mftbc. 
;  iDnunaft— iDn  famift 

i 

a^#  IDu  mein  S^uer  anmaßen  ? 

.  3<^  win  eö  anina^enr  aber  H 

f  ann  ni^t. 
;  2)a  l&ffeft 


7»y. 
7b  be  obUged  (mustj. 

I  must        —  he  must. 
We  must    —  they  must. 
Tbou  must  —  you  must. 


Sing.  Dein.  Plur.  D e i n e '. 
SRöffen*. 

34muf     — ermuf. 
Sir  mfiffen—  fte  m6ffeiL 
jDtt  muft     —  3^r  m&ffet or  mäft 
(@ie  möflen). 


Obs.  B.  The  infinitive  joined  to  the  verb  mäffen  is  not  preceded 
by  the  particle  ju.  (See  Lesson  XLII.)     Ex. 


We  must  work. 

Must  you  write  a  letter  to  your 

brother  ? 
Is  he    obliged    to    go   to   the 

market? 
He  is  obliged  to  go  thither. 
What  hast  thou  to  do  ? 
I  have  nothing  to  do. 
What  hast  thou  to  drink  ? 
I  have  nothing  to  drink. 
What  has  the  man  to  do  ? 
He  is  obliged  to  go  into  the 

wood. 


SSir  möffen  arbeiten. 

9{&ffen  @ie  ^^xtm  Sruber  einen 

«rief  [d)reiben  ? 
Stuf  er  auf  ben  ^axlt  ge^n  ? 

i  @r  muf  ba^in  ge^en. 
SBaö  ^afl  2)u  SU  t^un  ? 
3(i)  ^abe  md)t6  su  tbun. 
SBaö  ^aft  £)u  ^u  trin!en? 
3d)  t)abe  nid)tö  gu  trin!en. 
SBad  ^at  ber  ^ann  ju  t^un  ? 
(Sr  muf  in  ben  Salb  ge^en. 


plund.     The  third  person  singular  and  second  person  plural  also, 
especially  the  former,  are  frequently  used  towaros  inferiors,  as  ser- 
vants, &c.    In  writing,  the  pronouns  of  address  :  )Du/  @ie  and  3$r/ 
have  a  capital  initial  letter. 
'  iDein  and  2)eine/  thy,  are  dechned  exactly  as  mein  and  meine/  my. 
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This  evening  (to  night).   /  ®«^^«  ^^^"^  (accuaative). 

It  ^eute  Äbenb. 

In  the  evening.  |  +  ^««  \^«"^«  (genitive). 

This  morning.  /  ^^'^"  ^"'0'"  (accusative). 

I  t  '^«ute  SÄorgen. 

In  the  morning.  /  ^  I)emor9en«  (genitive). 


EXERCISES. 

64 

Will  you  go  for  some  sugar  ? — I  will  go  for  some. — Son 
(mein  @o^n),  wilt  thou  go  for  some  water  ? — Yes,  father  (mein 
Sater),  I  will  go  for  some. — ^Whither  wilt  thou  go  ? — I  will  go  to 
the  well  in  order  to  fetch  some  water. — ^Where  is  thy  hrother  ? 
— He  is  at  the  well. — Will  you  send  for  my  son  ? — I  will  send 
for  him. — Will  the  captain  send  for  my  child  ? — He  will  send 
for  him  (ed). — Where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  a  comer  of  the  ship.— 
Can  you  make  a  hole  in  the  (\irith  accusative)  tahle  ? —  I  can 
make  one. — Art  thou  ahle  to  write  a  letter  to  me  ? — I  am  able 
to  write  one  to  you. — Must  I  go  any  whither  ? — Thou  must  go 
into  the  garden. — Must  I  send  for  anything  ? — Thou  must 
send  for  good  wine,  good  cheese,  and  good  bread. — What  must 
I  do  ? — You  must  write  a  long  letter. — To  whom  must  I  write 
a  long  letter  ? — You  must  write  one  to  your  friend. 

65. 

What  must  we  do  ? — ^You  must  go  into  the  forest  in  order 
to  cut  some  wood. — What  has  the  Englishman  to  do  ? — He 
has  nothing  to  do. — Has  the  Spaniard  anything  to  do  ? — He 
has  to  work. — ^Where  can  he  work? — He  can  work  in  his 
room  and  in  mine. — ^When  will  you  give  me  some  money  ? — 
I  will  give  you  some  this  evening. — Must  I  come  to  your 
bonse? — ^You  must  come  to  my  house. — When  must  I  come 
to  your  house  ? — This  morning. — Must  I  come  to  your  house 
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in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  ? — You  must  come  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  eyening. — Whither  must  I  go  1 — You  must 
go  to  the  great  square  in  order  to  speak  to  the  merchants. — 
Where  must  the  peasant  go  to  ? — He  must  go  into  the  field  in 
order  to  cut  some  hay. — Must  I  keep  anything  (for)  you  (3^nen)? 
— You  must  keep  (for)  me  (mir)  my  good  gold  and  my  good 
worics. — Must  the  children  of  our  firiends  do  anything  ? — They 
must  work  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — What  must 
the  tailor  mend  (for)  you  ? — He  must  mend  my  old  coat  (for) 
me. — Which  chicken  must  the  cook  kill  ? — He  must  kill  this 
and  that. — Must  I  send  you  these  or  those  books  ? — You  must 
send  me  (both)  these  and  those. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  LESSON. 

SSier  unb  breißigfie  Section. 


As  fat  as. 


How  far  ? 


As  for  as  the  comer. 

As  for  as  the  end  of  the  road. 
The  end, 

the  end  (the  extremity)» 
the  road»  the  way. 


To  the  hottom  of  the  cask. 
To  the  hottom  of  the  weU. 

To  the  hottom  of  the  wells. 


The  hottom» 
the  garret, 
the  ground, 
the  cask» 
the  purse» 


I  go,  am  going  —  he  goes,  is 

going. 
We  go,  are  going — they  go,  are 

going. 
Thoa  goest,  art  going — you  go, 

are  going. 


SB  t  g  (an  adverb  of  place). 

S3id  tpo^tn.  (See  Lesson  »XXIX, 

Hide  2,) 
Sid  in  ben  föinfel. 
SBid  an  bae  (Snbe  bed  Bege«. 
bad  (Snbe  (has  no  plural)  $ 
bad  (Snbe  (plur.  bie  (Snben)  i 
ber  SBeg. 


93id  auf  ben  IBoben  bed  S<^ffed. 
fßi%  auf  ben  ®runb  bed  f&xvLXn 

nend. 
93id  auf  ben  ®runb  ber  SSrunnen. 


ber  IBoben  ^ 
ber  IBoben  i 
ber  Q^runb  i 

badSaf, 
ber  S3eutel. 


3d)  ge^e  —  er  ge^^et  or  ge^t. 

SQ3it  ge^^en  —  ffe  ge^en. 

iDu  ge^eft  or  Qe^jl— 3<)r  ge^et  or 
ge^t  (@ie  ge^en). 


Aüy  every,  \  2Cl I. 

2C (U  is  declined  like  the  definite  article.     It  is  never  preceded 
or  followed  by  an  article»  but  may  be  so  by  a  pronoun. 


i 


no 


Every  day. 
Every  morning. 
Every  evening. 


At 

At  what  o'clock  ? 
At  what  time  ? 
At  one  o'clock. 


Half. 

At  half  past  three. 
At  a  quarter  past  one. 
At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
At  a  quarter  to  one. 
At  twelve  o'clock. 
At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  (mid- 
night). 

ITie  quarter. 

At  present,  now. 

To  go  out. 

To  remain,  to  stay. 

When  do  you  wish  to  go  out  ? 

I  wish  to  go  out  now. 

To  remain  (to  stay)  at  home. 

Here. 

To  remain  here. 


There. 

To  remain  there. 
Are  you  going  to  your  brother  ? 
I  am  going  to  him. 


t  TLUe  Sage, 
t  ÄUe  «Korgen. 
t  Ätte  Äbenb. 


Um. 

Um  wieviel  U^r  ? 

Um  mlä)c  3eit? 

Um  einö  or  um  ein  U^r  K 


^alb. 

t  Um  ^alb  oier. 
t  Um  ein  SSiettel  auf  jwei. 
t  Um  ein  JBiettel  auf  s»6lf. 
t  Um  brei  fßitxUi  auf  eind. 
Um  jwblf  or  um  jwblf  U^;r. 
Um  Mitternacht. 

ba«  Stiertet. 


3c^t. 

2Cu89e^en»  (audauge^en). 

©leiben  ♦. 

^ann  moUen  ®ie  audge^en  ? 
34  will  UV  ausgeben. 
3u  ^aufc  bleiben  •. 

^ier. 

^icr  bleiben  *. 


Da. 

JDa  bleiben  ♦. 

©e^en  ®ie  ^u  Z^xzm  SSruber  ? 

3d)  ße^e  su  i^m. 


^  U^r  sigmfies  dock,  watch,  and  not  hour,  which  is  translated  by 
@tunbe.  When  we  say:  SBieoiel  U^c  ift  ed?  it  means  :  SBieoiel 
ifl  ed  auf  ber  U^r  ?  How  much  is  it  upon  the  dock  ?  For  this  reason 
we  may  leave  out  the  word  U^t/  when  we  say :  um  einS/  urn  }m(lf/ 
as  above. 


Ill 


We  are  —  they  are. 
You  are. 

We  have —  they  have. 
You  have. 


SBir  |inb— lie  finb. 

2^t  fepb  (®ic  jinb). 

SBir  ^at>in — fie  ^aben. 

3$r  i^ahtt  or  ^abt  (®ie  ^aben). 


Are  your  brothers  at  home  ? 
They  are  at  home. 
They  are  not  at  home. 
Are  the  men  thirsty  ? 


©inb  3^re  Sröber  au  ^aufe  ? 
®te  ftnb  SU  .^aufe. 
@ie  ftnb  nid^t  ju  ^aufe. 
@inb  bie  ail&nner  burflig? 


Have  your  friends  my  books  ? 

They  have  them  not. 
Have  they  time  to  write  ? 


«^aben  3^re  greunbe  meine  $BiU 

d)er? 
@ie  ^aben  fte  nid^t. 
^aben  fie  3€it  ju  (einreiben  ? 


7b  thee,  I   2)  i  r  (dative). 

Thee,  I   jDi(^  (accusative). 

Obs.  Do  and  am  when  used  as  auxiliaries  are  never  expressed  in 
German.    Ex. 


Do  you  wish  to  take  me  to  my 

father? 
I  wish  to  take  thee  to  him. 
Are  you  willing  to  give  me  a 

knife? 
I  am  wOlmg  to  give  thee  one. 
Am  I  going  to  him  ? 
Thou  art  not  going  to  him,  but 

tome. 


tSoden  ®ie  mid)  ju  meinem  SSater 

führen  ? 
^dj  mid  ^idi  ju  i^m  fö^cen. 
SßoUen  @ie  mir  ein  Keffer  geben? 

2di  mid  iDir  eine  geben, 
©e^e  id)  ju  i^m  ? 
iDu  ge^efl  nic^t  ^u  xt)m,  fonbern 
}u  mir. 


EXERCISES. 

66. 

How  £ur  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  as  far  as  the  end 

of  the  forest.— -How  &r  does  your  brother  wish  to  go  ? — He 

wishes  to  go  as  far  as  the  end  of  that  road. — How  far  does 

the  wine  go  ? — It  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask. — How  far 

does  the  water  go? — It  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  well. — 

12 
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Whither  art  thou  going  ? — I  am  going  to  the  market — Whither 
are  we  going? — We  are  going  into  the  country. — Are  you 
going  as  £BLr  as  the  square  ? — I  am  going  as  far  as  the  fountain. 
— ^When  does  your  cook  go  to  the  market  ? — He  goes  there 
every  morning. — Can  you  speak'  to  the  nohleraan? — I  can 
speak  to  him  every  day. — Can  I  see  your  father ! — You  can 
see  him  every  evening. — At  what  o'clock  can  I  see  him  ? — 
You  can  see  him  every  evening  at  eight  o'clock. — ^Will  you 
come  to  me  to-day  7 — I  cannot  come  to  you  to-day,  hut  to- 
morrow.— At  what  o'clock  will  you  come  to-morrow  ? — I  will 
come  at  half  past  eight. — Can  you  not  come  at  a  quarter  past 
eight  ? — I  cannot. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  your  son  go  to  the 
captain  ? — He  goes  to  him  at  a  quarter  hefore  one.— >At  what 
o'clock  is  your  friend  at  home  ? — At  midnight. 

67. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  go  out  ? — I  have  no  mind  to  go  out. — 
When  will  you  go  out  ? — I  will  go  out  at  half  past  three. — 
Does  your  father  wish  to  go  out? — He  does  not  wish  to  go 
out;  he  wishes  to  remain  at  home. — Are  you  willing  to  remain 
here,  my  dear  (tieb)  friend  ? — I  cannot  remain  here,  I  must  go 
to  the  warehouse. — Must  you  go  to  your  hrother  ? — I  must  go 
to  him. — At  what  o'clock  must  you  write  your  letters  ? — I  must 
write  them  at  midnight. — Do  you  go  to  your  neighbour  in  the 
evening  or  in  the  morning  ? — I  go  to  him  (both)  in  the  evening 
and  in  the  morning. — Where  are  you  going  to  now  ? — I  am 
going  to  the  play. — ^Where  are  you  going  to  to-night  ? — I  am 
going  nowhither ;  I  must  remain  at  home  in  order  to  write  let- 
ters.— ^Are  your  brothers  at  home  ? — They  are  not  there.— 
Where  are  they?— They  are  in  the  country. — ^Where  are  your 
friends  going  to  ? — They  are  going  home. — Has  your  tailor  as 
many  children  as  your  shoemaker  ? — He  has  quite  as  many  of 
them  (i^rer). — Have  the  sons  of  your  shoemaker  as  many  boots 
as  their  father  ? — They  have  (teren)  more  than  he. — Have  the 
children  of  our  hatter  as  much  bread  as  wine  ? — They  have 
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more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Has  our  carpenter  one  more 
son  ? — He  has  several  more. — Are  the  Italians  thirsty  t — They 
are  thirsty  and  hungry. — Have  they  anything  to  do  ? — They 
haye  nothing  to  do. — Are  the  children  of  the  Irish  hungry  or 
thirsty  ? — They  are  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty,  but  &tigued. 

68. 

*  Have  you  time  to  go  out  ? — I  have  no  time  to  go  out — 
What  have  you  to  do  at  home  ? — I  must  write  letters  to  my 
friends. — Must  you  sweep  your  room  ? — I  must  sweep  it.-— 
Are  you  obliged  to  lend  your  brothers  money  ? — I  am  obliged 
to  lend  them  some. — Must  you  go  into  the  garden  ? — I  must 
go  thither. — At  what  o'clock  must  you  go  thither  ?— I  must  go 
thither  at  a  quarter  past  twelve. — ^Are  you  obliged  to  go  to  my 
father  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  (2Cbenb0)  ? — I  am  obliged  to  go 
to  him  at  midnight. — Where  are  the  brothers  of  our  bailiff? — 
They  are  in  the  great  forest  in  order  to  cut  great  trees. — Have 
they  money  to  buy  bread  and  wine  ? — They  have  some. — Are 
cor  children  wrong  in  going  (8tt  ge^en)  to  the  English  ? — They 
aie  not  wrong  in  going  (ju  de^en)  to  them. — Must  the  children 
of  the  French  go  to  the  children  of  the  English  ? — They  must 
go  to  them. — Is  the  Russian  right  in  remaining  (su  Mei(cn)  wiUi 
the  Tvak  ? — He  is  not  wrong  in  remuning  with  him. — ^Will 
yon  send  for  some  wine  and  glasses  ? — I  will  neither  send  for 
wine  nor  for  glasses  ;  I  am  not  thirsty. — Is  thy  father  thirsty  ? 
— He  is  not  thirsty. — ^Are  you  willing  to  give  me  some  money 
in  order  to  go  for  some  bread  ? — I  am  willing  to  give  you  some 
in  order  to  go  for  some  bread  and  beer. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH   LESSON. 

Sunf  unb  brdtigße  gection. 


Tosea. 

7b  teü,  to  $aif. 

To  teD  a  man. 

The  word« 
the  £iivoiir, 
the  pleasure. 

To  ^ve  pleasare. 

To  do  a  favour. 


t 


Scrfanfen. 
eagen. 

CKncin  SD^anne  fagen. 

bet  ®<falleii$ 
tad  Scrgnfigen. 
Sergnfigen  mac^n. 
einen  Gefallen  t\pm  *. 


^^^  you  teU  the  servant  to  make 

the  fire? 
I  win  tell  him  to  make  it. 

Will  you  tell  the  servant  to  buy 

a  broom? 
I  win  tell  him  to  buy  one. 


Swollen  6ie  bcm  IBeMc nte n  fagen/ 

tad  Seuer  ansuma^en  ? 
3(^  »id  i^m  [aq/txit  ed  an^uma« 

SSoUen^ie  Urn  S3ebtenten  fadctt/ 
einen  aSefen  ju  faufen  ? 

34  »iS  i^m  fagenr  einen  gn 
faufen? 


hi». 

6d  ijt 

Late. 

®p&t 

WhatoMockisit?                      rttBiefp&tifle«? 

^  t  SBieoiel  U^r  ift  e«  ? 

It  is  three  o'clock. 

'  @ö  ift  brei  U^r. 

It  is  twelve  o'clock. 

6«  ifl  i»6lf  ( jw6lf  U^r). 

It  is  a  quarter  past  twelve. 

t  (Sd  ift  ein  IBiertel  auf  ein«. 

It  wants  a  quarter  to  six. 

t  (So  ift  brei  IBiertel  auf  fec^i. 

It  is  half  past  one. 

t  6ö  ift  ^alb  iwei. 
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Tb  be  aequamied  with  (lo  know). 

To  be  acquainted  with  (to  know) 
a  man. 

Do  you  know  (are  you  ac- 
quainted with)  this  man  ? 

I  know  him  (am  acquainted  with 
him). 


kennen*  (govieniB  the  accus.)- 
6tnen  ^tn^äfin  fennen  *. 

Jtennen  @ie  tiefen  ^ann? 

3cf)  !enne  it)n. 


^htt)iq  ^aben*  (governs 
the  accusative). 

S3en6t^i0t  fepn*  (governs 
the  genitive). 

3(i)  ^a(e  ed  nöt^tg. 

2^  bin  beffen  ben6t^tdt.    (See 

Lesson  XVIII.) 
«^aben  €^!e  biefen  ^ut  nbt^i^  ? 
®tnb  @{e  bte[ed«&ttte6  ben&t^igt? 
2d)  i)aU  ii^n  n&t^ig. 
3^  bin  beffen  ben6t^t0t 
^ben  @te  biefeö  ®elb  n6t^i0? 
einbeie  biefeg®elbe<ben6t^i0t? 
3<4  ^CL^^  t€  n&t^ig. 
2dj  bin  beffen  benbt^igt 
3c^  ^aU  eg  nid^t  nbt^g. 
2dj  bin  beffen  nic^it  benbt^igt 

}  3d)  ^abe  nickte  nbt^i^. 
}  ^aben®ie®elbn6t^id? 
I  3d)  ^abe  »eld)e<  nbt^ig. 

,  , .         ,    .  1  3c^  ()abe  fein«  n6t^g. 

I  am  not  m  want  of  any.  j      -^  y 

Obi*  A.  SSen&t^igt  fepn  */  must  never  be  used  when  the  noun  is 
not  preceded  by  a  determinative  word  hke  the  definite  artide,  or  a 
possessive  or  demonstrative  pronoun. 

JVhatF  I  SSa«? 

What  do  you  want  ? 

What  are  you  in  want  of? 

i2 


Thwant, 

To  be  in  want  of. 

I  want  it. 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

Do  you  want  this  hat  ? 

Are  you  in  want  of  this  hat  ? 

I  want  it. 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

Do  you  want  this  money  ? 

Are  you  in  want  of  this  money  ? 

I  want  it. 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  it. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  anything. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  anything. 

Do  you  want  money  ? 

Are  you  in  want  of  money  ? 

I  want  some. 

I  am  in  want  of  some. 

I  do  not  want  any. 


\  ^a6^aben®ien$l^{d? 
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Ob9,  B.  All  the  cases  pf  the  personal  pronouns  haye  been  more 
or  less  employed  in  the  preceding,  except  the  genitive  which  is  as 
follows. 


Of  me—  of  thee— of  him. 
Of  us  — of  you  — of  them. 


Seines — ©einer— feiner. 
Unfer— ^hier  (3^er)— t^rer  (for 
all  genders). 


Is  he  in  want  of  me  ? 
He  is  in  want  of  you. 

Are  you  in  want  of  these  books  ? 
I  am  in  want  of  them. 
Is  he  in  want  of  my  brothers  ? 
He  is  in  want  of  them. 


Zft  er  meiner  (en&tt^tgt? 

dx  ift  S^rer  ben6t^dt.  (See  Les- 
son XVIII.) 

&inb  ®ie  MeferSfi^er  benftt^gt? 

3(^  Mn  berfelben  6en6t^i9t 

3fl  er  meiner  S3röber  ben6t^t? 

(Sr  ifl  i^rer  ben6t^i0t.  (See 
son  XVIII.) 


EXERCISES, 
69. 

Will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?— Yes,  Sir,  what  one  (wo«  fftr  einen)  ? 
— Will  you  tell  your  brother  to  sell  me  his  horse  ? — I  will  tell 
him  to  sell  it  you. — ^WiU  you  tell  my  servants  to  sweep  my 
large  rooms  ? — I  will  tell  them  to  sweep  them. — Will  you  tell 
your  son  to  come  to  my  ÜEither  ? — I  will  tell  him  to  come  to 
him. — Have  you  anything  to  tell  me  ? — I  have  nothing  to  tell 
you  (put  the  dative  before  the  accus.). — Have  you  anything  to 
say  to  my  father  ?— I  have  a  word  to  say  to  him. — ^Do  your 
brothers  wish  to  sell  their  carriage? — They  do  not  wish  to  sell 
it.— John  (So^ann) !  art  thou  there  (ba)  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  am  here 
(^a). — Wilt  thou  go  to  my  hatter  to  tell  him  to  mend  my  hat  ? 
— I  will  go  to  him. — Wilt  thou  go  to  the  tailor  to  tell  him  to 
mend  my  coats  ? — I  will  go  to  him. — Art  thou  willing  to  go  to 
the  market? — I  am  willing  to  go  thither. — What  has  the  mer- 
chant to  sell  ? — He  has  beautiful  leather  glovesi  combs,  and 
good  cloth  to  sell. — Has  he  any  shirts  to  sell  ? — He  has  some 
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to  sell. — Does  he  wish  to  sell  me  his  horses? — He  wishes  to 
sell  them  to  yoa. 

70. 

Is  it  late  ?— It  is  not  late.—What  is  it  o'clock  ?— It  is  a 
quarter  past  twelve. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  wish 
to  go  out  ? — He  wishes  to  go  out  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Will 
he  sell  this  or  that  horse  ? — He  will  sell  neither  this  nor  that. 
— Does  he  wish  to  huy  this  or  that  coat  ? — He  wishes  to  huy 
both. — Has  he  one  horse  more  to  sell  ? — He  has  one  more,  but 
be  does  not  wish  to  sell  it. — Has  he  one  carriage  more  to  sell  ? 
—He  has  not  one  more  carriage  to  sell ;  but  he  has  a  few  more 
oxen  to  sell. — ^When  will  he  sell  them  ? — He  will  sell  them 
to-day. — ^WHl  he  sell  them  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  ? 
— He  will  sell  them  this  evening. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  half 
past  five. — Can  you  go  to  the  baker  ? — I  cannot  go  to  him ;  it 
is  late. — What  is  it  o'clock  ? — It  is  midnight. — Do  you  wish 
to  see  that  man  ? — I  wish  to  see  him,  in  order  to  know  him. — 
Does  your  father  wish  to  see  my  brothers  ? — He  wishes  to  see 
them,  in  order  to  know  them.— Does  he  wish  to  see  my  horse  ? 
— He  wishes  to  see  it. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  wish  to  see 
it  ? — He  wishes  to  see  it  at  six  o'clock. — Where  does  he  wish  to 
see  it  ? — He  wishes  to  see  it  in  (auf)  the  great  square. — Has  the 
Crerman  much  com  to  sell  ? — He  has  but  little  to  sell. — What 
knives  has  the  merchant  to  sell  ? — He  has  good  knives  to  sell. 
— How  many  more  knives  has  he  ? — He  has  six  more. — Has 
the  Irishman  much  more  wine  ? — He  has  not  much  more. — 
Hast  thou  wine  enough  to  drink? — I  have  not  much,  but 
enough. — ^Art  thou  able  to  drink  much  wine  ? — I  am  able  to 
drink  much. — Canst  thou  drink  some  every  day  ? — I  can  drink 
some  every  morning  and  every  evening. — Can  thy  brother 
drink  as  much  as  thou  ? — He  can  drink  more  than  I. 

71. 

What  are  you  in  want  of  ? — I  am  in  want  of  a  good  hat. — 
Are  you  in  want  of  this  knife  ? — I  am  in  want  of  it. — Do  you 
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want  money  ? — I  want  some. — ^Does  your  brother  want  pep- 
per ? — He  does  not  want  any. — Does  he  want  some  boots  t — 
He  does  not  want  any. — ^What  does  my  brother  want  ? — He 
wants  nothing. — Who  wants  some  sugar? — ^Nobody  wants  any. 
— Does  any  body  want  money  ? — Nobody  wants  any. — Does 
your  father  want  anything  ? — He  wants  nothing. —  What  do  I 
want  ? — You  want  nothing. — Art  thou  in  want  of  my  book  ? 
— I  am  in  want  of  it. — Is  thy  father  in  want  of  it. — He  is  not 
in  want  of  it. — Does  your  friend  want  this  stick  ? — He  wants 
it. — Does  he  want  these  or  those  corks  ? — He  wants  neither 
these  nor  those. — Are  you  in  want  of  me  ? — I  am  in  want  of 
thee. — ^When  do  you  want  me  ? — At  present. — ^What  have  you 
to  say  to  me  ? — I  have  a  word  to  say  to  thee. — Is  your  son  in 
want  of  us  ? — He  is  in  want  of  you  and  your  brothers. — Are 
you  in  want  of  my  servants  ? — I  am  in  want  of  them. — Does 
any  one  want  my  brother  ?  —No  one  wants  him. 
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THIRTY^IXTH   LESSON. 

(Sec^  unb  breifigfie  Section. 


THE  PRESENT. 

There  is  no  distinction  in  German  between :  I  love,  do  love  and 
am  loving.  All  these  present  tenses  are  expressed  by :  id)  liebe^  I 
love. 

In  the  regular  verbs  the  third  person  singular  and  second  person 
plural  of  the  present  tense  indicative  mode  are  alike,  and  terminate 
(even  in  most  of  the  irregular  verbs)  in  e  t  or  t.  The  first  and  third 
persons  plural  in  all  German  verbs  are  like  the  infinitive. 


rlov^  rioves, 

I       -J  do  love,        he    <  does  love,  ^3d)  lithtt      er  liebet  or  liebt. 


Tb  love,  I        ßieben. 

rioves,        ^ 
<  uu  luve,        ue .  -s  does  love,  >i 
Cam  loving.  lis  loving.  ) 

ThouCL.     youjSove.     1^"  "f.^'i!  7  « '? ',  ^f  «**** 
j  ^ ,    .         '       J       ,    .*      I     or  liebt  (@ie  lieben), 
iart  loving.  lare  lovmg.J  ^ 

rlove,  ilove,  '\ 

We   -5  do  love,        they-J  do  love,     >8Bic  lieben/    fte  lieben. 

(are  loving.  tare  loving.  J 

Obs,  A.  The  letter  e  is  often  rejected  in  the  second  and  third 
persons  singular  and  in  the  second  person  plural  of  the  present  tense ; 
but  never  in  vei:)bs  the  root  of  which  ends  in :  b/ 1/ 1  ^/  ft/  or  in  two 
or  more  consonants,  after  which  t  or  fl  could  not  be  distinctly  pro- 
nounced, as  in:  fenben  */  to  send ;  bu  fenbefl/  er  fenbet/  3^r  fenbet  ^ 
orbnen/  to  set  in  order ;  bu  orbneft/  er  orbnet/  3^t  orbnet/  &c.  On  the 
other  hand  this  contraction  always  takes  place  in  verbs  that  end  in 
ein  or  e  r  n/  as :  fd^meid)eln/  to  flatter ;  bu  fd)meid)elft/  er  fd^meid)eU/ 
3^t  f<!bmei(^elt4  &nbem/  to  alter;  bu  &nberft/  er  &nbert/  3t)r  &nbert. 
(See  Lesson  XXVI.  the  Infinitive). 

To  want.  I   S3  r  a  u  (^  e  n  (governs  the  accu- 

I       sative). 


i 
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Do  you  want  your  money  ? 
I  want  it 


SSrau^en  6ie  S^r  ®etb  ? 
3(^  brause  ei. 


Tb  get  in  order, 
lb  open. 

Do  you  open  the  window  ? 
I  open  it. 


ID  r  b  n  e  n. 

O  e  f  f  n  e  n  (aufmad^nt  aufiumofi 

^ad^n  SHe  ba«  genfter  auf? 
3(4  maö^  eö  auf. 


06«.  B.  German  verbs  are  generally  not  irregular  in  the  present 
tense,  but  rather  in  th6  imperfect  and  past  participle.  Some  how- 
ever are  irregular  in  the  second  and  third  persons  singular;  and  as 
pupils  should  be  acquainted  with  .all  the  irregularities,  we  shall  al- 
ways mark  these  two  persons  whenever  they  present  any.  Of  those 
which  we  have  seen  already,  the  following  are  irregular  in  the  se- 
cond and  third  persons  singular. 


To  give : 

©eben  * : 

thou  givest    — he  gives. 

^u  dibit 

—er  gibt. 

To  see: 

@e()en  •: 

thou  seest       — he  sees. 

^u  fte^fl 

— er  fte^t 

To  speak: 

@pre<i)en  * : 

thou  speakest — he  speaks. 

Du  fpnd)jl 

— er  fpnd;t. 

To  take,  to  carry: 

fragen  • : 

thou  carriest  — he  carries. 

Du  tr&gfl 

— er  trägt. 

To  wash : 

SB5afc!)en  * : 

thou  washest  — he  washes. 

Du  w&fd^|l 

—er  »6fd)t. 

To  break. 

3etbred)en  • : 

thou  breakest — he  breaks. 

Du  5erbn(4fl 

— er  serbrid^t 

Personal  pronouns  not  standing  in  the  nominative,  take 
their  place  after  the  verb. 


Do  you  love  him  ? 
I  do  love  Mm, 
I  do  not  love  him. 
Does   the   servant   sweep    the 
room? 


Sieben  (Sic  i  ^  n  ? 
3d)  Hebe  i  I)  n. 
3ci^  tiebe  t^n  nid)t. 
^e^rt  be'r  SSebiente  bad  Sinuner 
aud? 
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06t.  C.  In  Bimple  tenaes,  as  the  present  or  imperfect^  the  sepa- 
rable particle  is  alwajrs  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence;  unless  this 
begins  with  a  conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun,  or  a  relative  adverb, 
in  which  case  the  particle  is  not  separated  from  the  verb,  which  then 
takes  its  place  at  the  end. 


He  sweeps  it. 

Does  your  &ther  go  out  to-day? 

He  does  not  go  out  to-day. 


(5tr  f  e^  H  att«. 

®e^t  2^v  Sater  ^eute  ani  ? 

<Sr  9e^t  i^cute  ni^t  auö. 


EXERCISES. 
72. 

Do  you  love  your  brother  ? — I  love  him. — Does  your  £ither 
love  him  ? — He  does  not  love  him. — Dost  thou  love  me,  my 
good  child  ? — I  love  thee. — Dost  thou  love  this  ugly  man  ? — 
I  do  not  love  him. — Does  your  father  want  his  servant  ? — He 
does  want  him. — Dost  thou  want  anything  ? — I  want  nothing. 
— Does  the  servant  open  the  window  ? — He  does  open  it. — 
Dost  thou  open  it  ? — I  do  not  open  it. — Dost  thou  set  my 
books  in  order  ? — I  do  set  them  in  order. — Does  the  servant 
set  our  boots  or  our  shoes  in  order  ? — He  sets  (both)  the  one  and 
the  other  in  order. — Do  our  children  love  us  ? — They  do  love  us. 
— Do  we  lov;e  our  enemies  ? — ^We  do  not  love  them. — Do  you 
want  your  money  ? — I  do  want  it. — Do  we  want  our  carriage? 
— We  do  want  it. — Are  our  friends  in  want  of  their  clothes 
(ittciber)  ? — They  are  in  want  of  them. — ^What  do  you  give 
me  ? — I  do  not  give  thee  anything. — Do  you  give  my  brother 
the  book  ? — I  do  give  it  him. — Do  you  ^ve  him  a  hat  7 — I  do 
give  him  one. 

73. 

Dost  thou  see  anything  ? — I  see  nothing. — Do  you  see  my 
large  garden  7 — I  do  see  it. — Does  your  father  see  our  ship? — 
He  does  not  see  it,  but  we  see  it. — How  many  ships  do  you 
see  ? — ^We  see  a  good  many ;  we  see  more  than  thirty  of  them. 
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— Do  you  give  me  books  ? — 1  do  give  thee  some. — Does  our 
fkther  give  you  money  ? — He  does  not  give  us  any. — ^Does  he 
give  you  hats  ? — He  does  not  give  us  any. — Do  you  see  many 
sailors? — ^We  see  more  soldiers  (bet  ®olbat/  plur.  en)  than  sailors. 
— Do  the  soldiers  see  many  storehouses? — They  see  more 
gardens  than  storehouses. — Do  the  English  give  you  good 
cakes  ? — They  do  give  us  some. — Do  you  give  me  as  much 
wine  as  beer  ? — I  give  thee  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
— Can  you  give  me  some  more  cakes? — I  can  give  thee  no  more; 
I  have  not  many  more. — Do  you  give  me  the  horse  which  you 
have  ? — I  do  not  give  you  that  which  I  have. — Which  horse 
do  you  give  me  ? — I  give  you  that  of  my  brother. 

74. 

Do  you  speak  to  the  neighbour  ? — I  do  speak  to  him.-^ 
Does  he  speak  to  you  ?— He  does  not  speak  to  me. — Do  your 
brothers  speak  to  you  ? — They  do  speak  to  us. — When  dost 
thou  speak  to  thy  father  ? — I  speak  to  him  every  momii^  and 
every  evening.-^— What  dost  thou  carry  ? — I  carry  a  book. — 
Where  dost  thou  carry  it  to  ? — I  carry  it  home. — Do  you  wash 
your  stockings  ? — I  do  not  wash  them. — Does  your  brother 
wash  as  many  shirts  as  stockings  ? — He  washes  more  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other. — Hast  thou  many  more  stockings  to 
wash  ? — I  have  not  many  more  to  wash. — How  many  more 
shirts  have  your  friends  to  wash  ? — They  have  two  more  to 
wash. — What  does  your  servant  carry  ? — He  carries  a  great 
table. — ^What  do  these  men  carry  ? — They  carry  our  wooden 
chairs  ? — Where  do  they  carry  them  to  ? — They  carry  them 
into  the  large  room  of  our  brothers. — Do  your  brothers  wash 
their  stockings  or  ours  ? — They  neither  wash  yours  nor  theirs; 
they  wash  those  of  their  children. 

75. 

Dost  thou  not  break  my  glass  ?— -No,  Sir,  I  do  not  break  it. 

— Do  the  sons  of  our  neighbours  break  our  glasses  ? — They  do 

12 
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break  them. — ^Who  tears  your  books  ? — The  young  man  tears 
them. — Do  you  not  tear  them  ? — I  do  not  tear  them. — ^Do  the 
soldiers  cut  trees  ? — They  do  cut  some. — Do  you  buy  as  many 
hats  as  gloves  ? — I  buy  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — 
Does  your  brother  buy  any  bread? — He  is  obliged  to  buy  some ; 
he  is  hungry.— Do  our  brothers  buy  any  wine? — They  are 
obliged  to  buy  some ;  they  are  thirsty. — Do  you  break  any- 
thing ? — ^We  do  not  break  anything. — ^Who  breaks  our  chairs  ? 
— Nobody  breaks  them. — Dost  thou  buy  anything? — I  do  not 
buy  anything. — Who  keeps  (takes  care  of;  our  money  ? — My 
&ther  keeps  it. — Do  your  brothers  take  care  of  my  books  ? — 
They  do  take  care  of  them. — Dost  thou  take  care  of  any- 
thing ? — I  do  not  take  care  of  anything. 

76. 

Does  the  tailor  mend  ouY  coats  ? — He  does  mend  them. — 
What  dost  thou  write  ?— I  write  a  letter. — To  whom  dost  thou 
write  a  letter  ? — To  my  father. — When  does  thy  brother  write 
his  letters? — He  writes  them  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. 
— What  dost  thou  now  ? — I  do  nothing. — ^At  what  o'clock  do 
you  go  to  the  theatre  ? — At  a  quarter  past  seven. — ^What  o'clock 
is  it  now  ? — It  wants  a  quarter  to  six. — At  what  o'clock  does 
your  cook  go  to  the  market  ? — He  goes  there  at  five  o'clock 
(put  ba^in  to  the  end). — Does  he  go  thither  in  the  evening? — 
No,  he  goes  thither  in  the  morning.  — Do  you  go  any  whither? — 
I  go  no  whither  ; — but  my  brothers  go  into  the  garden  ? — Dost 
thou  drink  anything? — I  drink  nothing;  but  the  Italian  drinks 
good  wine  and  good  beer. — Do  you  send  me  one  more  book  ? 
— I  do  not  send  you  one  more. — Are  you  answering  his  letter? 
— I  am  answering  it. — Does  he  answer  thine  ? — He  does 
answer  it. — What  do  you  say  ? — I  say  nothing. — Must  I 
give  him  money  to  remain  here  ? — ^You  must  give  him  some 
to  go  out. — Is  this  man  selling  anything  ? — He  is  selling  good 
cakes. — ^What  do  you  sell  ? — I  sell  nothing ;  but  my  friends 
seD  nails,  knives,  and  horse-shoes. — What  does  the  man  say  ? 
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— He  says  nothing*— 'What  art  thou  looking  for  ?-^I  am  not 
looking  for  anything. 


^^  We  should  fill  Tolumes,  were  we  to  give  all  the  exer- 
cises that  are  applicable  to  our  lessons,  and  which  the  pupils 
may  very  easily  compose  by  themselves.  We  shall  therefore 
merely  repeat  what  we  have  already  mentioned  at  the  com- 
mencement :  pupils  who  wish  to  improve  rapidly  ought  to 
compose  a  great  many  sentences  in  addition  to  those  given ; 
but  they  must  pronounce  them  aloud.  This  is  the  only  way 
by  which  they  will  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking  fluently. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 

(Sieben  unb  breifigfle  Section. 


The  pain, 

berGk^er)} 

the  tooth. 

bet  3a^n  i 

the  ear. 

.ba«  t>\jit   (is  not  softened  and 

takes  en  in  the  plur.)  i 

the  neck. 

Ui^X^i 

the  ache. 

ba«  SBe^  (plur.  e  ^  i 

the  evil. 

ba«  Uebcl. 

Son  aa^wiekedj. 

SBife. 

Bad. 

C^c^timm. 

BvU,m, 

Ucbet 

Have  you  a  sore  finger  ? 

<^ben  &t  einen  bifen  ginger  ? 

I  have  a  sore  finger. 

34  i^tt^e  einen  bifen  Singer. 

Has  your  brother  a  sore  foot  ? 

^i  3^r  SBruber  einen  bifen  Suf  ? 

He  has  a  sore  eye. 

(it  (at  ein  bife«  ICuge. 

We  have  sore  eyes. 

!Sir  ^ben  bbfe  ICugen. 

The  head-ache. 

ba«  Jtopfwed 

the  tooth-ache. 

bad  Sa^nme^  i 

the  ear-ache. 

bad  Di^renwe^  i 

a  sore  throat. 

«&aUme($ 

a  pain  in  one's  back. 

ai{äc!enfd)mer). 

He  has  the  head-ache. 

(Sx  (at  Jtopff((merien '. 

I  have  the  tooth-ache. 

3((  (abe  ^(nf((meraen. 

*  2>aö  %3<^/  the  ache,  is  employed  in  the  plural  only  to  denote  the 
panffs  of  childbirth. 

'  Compound  words  are  of  the  gender  of  the  last  component  which 
expresses  the  fmidamental  or  general  idea.  (See  my  treatise  on  the 
gnider  of  substantives  at  the  end  of  "  La  D4cUiun$om  AUemande 
Mermm^,"  6th  edition.) 

'  CM^meci/  pain,  is  here  in  the  plural.  In  compound  words 
Se(  b  employed  in  the  singular,  ana  Gk^merj  in  the  plural^  thus : 


A 
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The  elbow, 
the  back« 
the  knee, 

7b  bring. 
Tofind, 


ber  (Slboficn  > 
bai  jtme  \ 


JBrlngen*. 
ginben*. 


7%a/ w^A rtt^Aot)-  ^aö    (badieniee  welc^«/    bad 

06«.  A,  SSad  is  often  used  instead  of  baojeniGe/  kDe(d^6  or  bad/ 
n}fld)e6/  that  which.  (See  Lesson  XXXI.) 

Do  you  find  what  you  are  look-      S^nben  ^xti  n>  a  6  ®te  fu(^n  ? 

ing  for  ? 
I  find  what  I  am  looking  for. 
He  does  not  find  what  he  is 

looking  for. 
We  find  what  we  are  looking  for. 
I  have  what  I  want. 
I  mend  what  you  mend. 


3(i^  ftnbe/  wad  \6)  fud^. 
@r  finbet  nid^t/  toad  er  fu(!^t. 

SBir  ftnben/  wad  n>tt  fu^en. 
3d)  ^abe/  wad  id)  brattd^. 
2&j  belTere  aud/  wad  &t  aviU 
beflfern. 


06«.  B.  Here  the  second  member  of  the  phrase  beginning  with 
a  relative  pronoun,  the  particle  aud  is  not  separated  from  its  verb 
which  is  removed  to  the  end.  (See  06«.  C.  Lesson  XXX  VI.  and  Rule 
of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLIX.) 


To  read  (thou  readest,  he  reads). 
To  study. 


8efen*  (bu  Uefeft/  ec  liefet  or 

lieft). 
@tubicen. 


Tb^eam.  |  Semen. 

Obs.  C.  The  particle  5  u  does  not  precede  the  infinitive  joined  to 
the  verb  lernen^  to  learn.  (See  Lesson  XLII.)    Ex. 


3d)  l^abe  iCopfweb/  and :  3d)  ^aU  ^opff(i)merien/ 1  have  the  head- 
ache. 

*  ipa^  JCnie/  the  knee,  does  not  take  an  additional  e  in  the  pliural 
and  is  nevertheless  pronounced  as  if  it  did. 
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1  learn  to  read. 
He  learns  to  write. 

t  3*  lerne  lefen. 
t  (5r  ternt  fd^reiben. 

French, 

English, 

Gennan, 

fran36ftf(^  (an  adjective  *); 

englif*  i 

beutfd). 

Do  you  learn  Gennan  ? 
I  do  learn  it. 
I  do  not  learn  it. 

EXER 

Semen  @te  beutfd)  ? 
34  lerne  ed. 
2^  lerne  ed  nid^t. 

CISES. 

77. 

Where  is  your  father  ? — He  is  at  home. — Does  he  not  go  out  ? 
— He  is  not  able  to  go  out ;  he  has  the  head-ache. — Hast  thou 
the  head-ache  ? — I  have  not  tlie  head-ache,  but  the  ear-ache. — 

I 

What  day  of  the  month  is  it  (ben  wtemeljten  ^aben  toit,  Lesson 
XXIII)  to-day  ?■— It  is  the  twelfth  to-day.— What  day  of  the 
month  is  (bet  miewelfle  ift)  to-morrow? — To-morrow  is  the  thir- 
teenth.— What  teeth  have  you  ? — I  have  good  teeth. — ^What 
teeth  has  your  brother  ? — He  has  bad  teeth. — Has  the  English- 
man the  tooth-ache  ? — He  has  not  the  tooth-ache;  he  has  a  sore 
eye. — Has  the  Italian  a  sore  eye  ? — He  has  not  a  sore  eye,  but 
a  sore  foot. — Have  I  a  sore  finger  ? — ^You  have  no  sore  finger, 
but  a  sore  knee. — Will  you  cut  me  some  bread  ? — I  cannot  cut 
you  any ;  I  have  sore  fingers. — ^Will  anybody  cut  me  some 
cheese? — Nobody  will  cut  you  any. — ^Are  you  looking  for 
any  one  ? — I  am  not  looking  for  any  one. — Has  any  one  the 
ear-ache  ? — ^No  one  has  the  ear-ache. — ^What  is  the  painter 
looking  for? — He  is  not  looking  for  anything. — Whom  are  you 
looking  for  ? — I  am  looking  for  your  son. — Who  is  looking  for 


^  Derived  from  ber  Sranjofe/  the  Frenchman. 
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me  ? — No  one  is  looking  for  you. — Dost  thou  find  what  thou 
art  looking  for? — I  do  find  what  I  am  looking  for;  but  the 
captain  does  not  find  what  he  is  looking  for* 

78* 

Who  has  a  sore  throat? — ^We  have  sore  throats. — Has  any 
one  sore  eyes? — The  Germans  have  sore  eyes. — Does  the  tailor 
make  my  coat? — He  does  not  make  it ;  he  has  a  pain  in  his 
back. — Does  the  shoemaker  make  my  shoes  ? — He  is  unable 
(fann  nid)0  to  make  them ;  he  has  sore  elbows. — ^Does  the  mer* 
chant  bring  us  beautiful  purses  (ber  IBeutel)  ? — He  cannot  go 
out ;  he  has  sore  feet. — ^Does  the  Spaniard  find  the  umbrella 
which  he  is  looking  for  ? — He  does  find  it. — Do  the  butchers 
find  the  sheep  which  they  are  looking  for? — They  do  find 
them. — Does  the  tailor  find  his  thimble  ? — He  does  not  find  it. 
— Dost  thou  find  the  paper  which  thou  art  looking  for? — I  do 
not  find  it. — Do  we  find  what  we  are  looking  for  ? — ^We  do  not 
find  what  we  are  looking  for. — ^What  is  the  nobleman  doing  ? 
— He  does  what  you  are  doing. — ^What  is  he  doing  in  his 
room  ? — He  is  reading. 

79. 

Art  thou  reading  ? — I  am  not  reading. — Do  the  sons  of  the 
noblemen  study  ? — They  do  study. — What  are  they  studying? 
— They  are  studying  German. — Art  Uiou  studying  English  ? 
— 1  have  no  time  to  study  it. — ^Are  the  Dutch  looking  for  this 
or  that  ship? — They  are  looking  for  both. — Is  the  servant 
looking  for  this  or  that  broom  ? — He  is  neither  looking  for  this 
nor  that. — Who  is  learning  German  ? — The  sons  of  the  captains 
and  those  of  the  noblemen  are  learning  it. — When  does  your 
friend  study  French? — He  studies  it  in  the  morning. — ^At 
what  o'clock  does  he  study  it? — He  studies  it  at  ten  o'clock. 
— Does  he  study  it  every  day  ? — He  studies  it  every  morning 
and  every  evening. — What  are  the  children  of  the  carpenter 
doing? — They  are  reading,-^ Are  they  reading  German? — 
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They  are  reading  French  ;  hut  we  are  reading  English. — What 
hooks  does  your  son  read  ? — He  reads  good  hooks. — Does  he 
read  German  hooks  ?— He  reads  French  hooks. — What  hook 
do  you  read  ? — I  read  a  German  hook. — Do  you  read  as  much 
as  my  children  ? — I  read  more  than  they. — Does  your  father 
read  the  hook  which  I  read  ? — He  does  not  read  that  which 
you  read,  hut  that  which  1  read. — Does  he  read  as  much  as  I? 
— He  reads  less  than  you,  hut  he  learns  more  than  you. — Do 
you  lend  me  a  hook  ? — I  do  lend  you  one.-r-Do  your  firiends 
lend  you  any  hooks  ? — They  do  lend  me  some. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

3C(^t  unb  breif  igfle  Section. 


Spanish,  |  fpanifcft  (an  adjective  *). 

The  ending  tfd^  serves  to  form  adjectives  of  the  names  of  nations. 
Thus: 


Italian, 

itattenifd)  i 

Polish, 

polmf(i)4 

Russian, 

ruf  Iff d^  i 

Latin, 

lateinifd)  $ 

Greek, 

gried^ifd)  5 

Arabian,  Arabic, 

arabif(i^  i 

Syrian,  Syriac, 

fi)nf*. 

The  Pole, 

ber  ^ole  i 

the  Roman, 

bcxBthmtvi 

the  Greek, 

ber®riedK5 

the  Arab,  the  Arabian, 

ber  TCraber  4 

the  Syrian, 

ber  ®9rer. 

Are  you  a  Frenchman  ? 
No,  Sir,  I  am  a  German. 

Is  he  a  tailor  ? 

No,  he  is  a  shoemaker. 

He  is  a  fool. 

7b  wish,  to  denre. 

The  fool, 
the  mouth, 
the  memory. 


®inb  &U  ein  Sran^ofe  ? 

9letn/  mein  «^err^  id)   bin   ein 

^eutfd^er. 
3ft  er  ein  €$(^neibcr  ? 
9lein/  er  ift  ein  @(i^ui)mad^. 
(St  if!  ein  9larr. 


SQ3ünfd)en. 

ber  9larr  (gen.  en)  9 
ber  ^unb  (has  no  plur.)  9 
bag  ®eb&d)tnt§  (plur.  e). 


*  Derived  from  ©panien^  Spain. 
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Have  you  a  good  memory  ? 
He  has  a  little  mouth. 
Your  brother  has  blue  eyes. 
Do  you  wish  me  a  good  morn- 
ing? 

I  wish  you  a  good  evening. 


^aben  @$ie  ein  gute«  ®eb&d)tnip  ? 
(St  ()at  einen  tteinen  SXunb. 
3^c  S3ruber  i)at  blaue  ^Cugen. 
SBünfci^en  @te  mir  einen  guten 

9){ocgen  ? 
3(i^  wim^6)t  3t)nen  einen  guten 

TCbenb. 


Blue, 

blau  4 

black. 

fd)»ar8. 

Instead  of. 

2(nflatt  au. 

To  play. 

Spielen. 

7b  tistoh  to  hear. 

^6ren. 

Instead  of  listening. 

t  TCnftatt  i\x  ^6ren. 

Do  you  play  instead  of  study- 

t @pielen  ®ie  anflatt  ju  ftubtten? 

ing? 

I  study  instead  of  playing. 

t  3d)  flubire  anflatt  ju  fpielen. 

That   man   speaks   instead  of 

t  ^efer  ^ann  fptic^t  anflatt  }tt 

listening. 

l)6ren  ? 

1 

''2Cn^5ten  (anju^^ren/ governs 

To  listen  to.        < 

1       the  accusative). 

1  3u^5ren  (}U)u^6ren/  governs 

i 

««      the  dative). 

I  listen  to  him.                            ' 

r  34)  %^^^  i^n  an. 
L  3d)  ^6re  \^m  ju. 

To  listen  to  some  one  or  some- 

2(uf Sentanben  ober  (itxi^^  ^5ren. 

thing. 

That  which. 

Do  you  listen  to  what  the  man 
tells  you? 


^bren  €^ie  auf  hah  xoa^  3t)nen 

bet  !0lann  fagt? 
t|>6ren  ®ie  auf  hai,  toai  ber  ^ann 

3^nen  fagt  ? 
K  2 
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I  do  listen  to  it. 

He  listens  to  what  I  tell  him. 


•  3(^  ffhvt  barauf . 
i  @r  i)6rt  auf  hai,  »ad  ic^  t^m 
fage. 


7b  correct. 
7b  take  off  (as  the  hat). 
7b  take  off  (sua  clothes). 
7b  take  away. 


Scrbeffer«/  f  orrigiren. 
2(bne^men*  (abiune^men). 

SSegne^men*. 


7b/aA:f. 

Thou  takest, — he  takes. 
Thou  takest  off  thy  hat. 
Do  you  take  off  your  boots  ? 
We  take  off  our  coats. 
Who  takes  away  the  chairs  ? 
The  servant  takes  them  away. 


^u  nimmfl/— er  nimmt, 
^u  nimmfl  2)€inen  «^ut  ab. 
iit^txi  ®ie  3^te  Stiefel  axA  ? 
$B5ir  iie()en  unferc  9Mtt  att^ 
S^r  nimmt  bie  6tü^(e  I9f9? 
;Der  IBebientc  nimmt  ftc  weg. 


EXERCISES. 
80. 

Do  you  speak  Spanish  ? — No,  Sir,  I  speak  Italian. — Who 
speaks  Polish  ? — My  brother  speaks  Polish. — Do  our  neigh- 
bours speak  Russian  ? — They  do  not  speak  Russian, but  Arabic. 
— Do  you  speak  Arabic  ? — ^No,  I  speak  Greek  and  Latin. — 
What  knife  have  you? — I  have  an  English  knife. — ^What 
money  have  you  there  ?  Is  it  Italian  or  Spanish  money  ? — It 
is  Russian  money. — Have  you  an  Italian  hat? — No,  I  have  a 
Spanish  hat — Are  you  a  German  ? — No,  I  am  an  Englishman. 
— Art  thou  a  Greek  ? — ^No,  I  am  a  Spaniard. — ^Are  these  men 
Poles? — ^No,  they  are  Russians. — Do  the  Russians  speak 
Polish  ? — They  do  not  speak  Polish,  but  Latin,  Greek  and 


'  2(n^6rcn  takes  the  person  in  the  accusative,  and  iu^6ren  in  the 
dative,  lliey  never  relate  to  a  thing  ^  but  ^6ren  auf  stands  either 
with  the  person  or  the  thing,  and  always  requires  the  accusative.  Ex. 
3d)  ^hxt  i^n  an  or  id)  ^6re  i|m  )u^  I  listen  to  him  ;  but  i<b  ^6re  auf 
ba<  xoai  ®te  mir  fa^en^  I  hsten  to  what  you  are  telling  roe. 
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Arabic — Is  your  brother  a  merchant? — No,  hie  is  a  joiner. 
— Are  these  men  merchants  ? — No,  they  are  carpenters. — Are 
we  boatmen  ? — No,  we  are  shoemakers  ? — Art  thou  a  fool  ? — 
I  am  not  a  fool. — What  is  that  man  ? — He  is  a  tailor. — Do  you 
wish  me  anything  ? — I  wish  you  a  good  morning. — What  does 
the  young  man  wish  me  ? — He  wishes  you  a  good  evening. — 
Whither  must  I  go  ? — Thou  must  go  to  our  friends  to  wish 
them  a  goo^  day  (Sag). — Do  your  children  come  to  me  in  order 
to  wish  me  a  good  evening  ? — They  come  to  you  in  order  to 
wish  you  a  good  morning. 

81. 

Has  the  nobleman  blue  eyes  ? — He  has  black  eyes  and  a 
little  mouth. — Hast  thou  a  good  memory  ? — I  have  a  bad  me- 
mory, but  much  courage  to  learn  German, — What  dost  thou  (do) 
instead  of  plajring. — I  study  instead  of  playing. — Dost  thou 
learn  instead  of  writing  ?— I  write  instead  of  learning. — What 
does  the  son  of  our  bailiff  (do)? — He  goes  into  the  garden  instead 
of  going  into  the  field. — Do  the  children  of  our  neighboiurs  read  ? 
— They  write  instead  of  reading. — What  does  our  cook  (do)  ? 
— He  makes  a  fire  instead  of  going  to  the  market. — Does  your 
fiither  sell  his  ox  ? — He  sells  his  horse  instead  of  selling  his  ox. 
— ^Do  the  physicians  go  out? — They  remain  in  their  rooms 
instead  of  going  out. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  our  physician  come 
to  you  ? — He  comes  every  morning  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — 
Does  the  son  of  the  painter  study  English  ? — He  studies  Greek 
instead  of  studying  English.— Does  the  butcher  kill  oxen  ? — 
He  kills  sheep  Instead  of  killing  oxen. — Do  you  listen  to  me  ? 
— 1  do  listen  to  you. — Does  your  brother  listen  to  me  ? — He 
speaks  instead  of  listening  to  you. — Do  you  listen  to  what  I 
am  telling  you  ? — I  do  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  me. 

82. 

Does  the  man  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  him  ?— He  does 
listen  to  it. — Do  the  children  of  the  physician  listen  to  what 
we  tell  them  ? — They  do  not  listen  to  it. — Dost  thou  listen  to 
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what  thy  brother  tells  thee  ? — I  do  listen  to  it. — Do  you  go  to 
the  theatre  ? — I  am  going  to  the  storehouse  instead  of  going  to 
the  theatre. — Are  you  willing  to  listen  to  me  ? — I  am  willing 
to  listen  to  you,  but  I  cannot ;  I  have  the  ear-ache. — Does  thy 
father  correct  my  notes  or  thine  ? — He  corrects  neither  yours 
nor  mine. — Which  notes  does  he  correct  ? — He  corrects  those 
which  he  writes. — Does  he  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He 
does  listen  to  it. — Do  you  take  off  your  hat  in  order  to  speak 
to  my  father  ? — I  do  take  it  off  in  order  to  speak  to  him. — 
Does  thy  brother  listen  to  what  our  father  tells  him? — He  does 
listen  to  it. — Does  our  servant  go  for  some  beer? — He  goes  for 
some  vinegar  instead  of  going  for  some  beer. — Do  you  correct 
my  letter  ? — 1  do  not  correct  it ;  I  have  sore  eyes. — Does  the 
servant  take  off  his  coat  in  order  to  make  a  fire  ? — He  does 
take  it  off. — Do  you  take  off  your  gloves  in  order  to  give  me 
money  ? — I  do  take  them  off  in  order  to  give  you  some. — Does 
he  take  off  his  shoes  in  order  to  go  to  your  house  ? — He  does 
not  take  them  off. — Who  takes  away  the  tables  and  chairs  ? — 
The  servants  take  them  away.  — Will  you  take  away  this  glass? 
— I  have  no  mind  to  take  it  away. — Is  he  wrong  to  take  off 
his  boots? — He  is  right  to  take  them  off. — Dost  thou  take 
away  anything? — I  do  not  take  away  anything. — Does  any- 
body take  off  his  hat  ? — Nobody  takes  it  off. 
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THIRTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

9{eun  unb  brei^igfte  Section. 


H^ei  (moist). 

9{  a  S  (an  adjective). 

To  wet  (to  moisten). 

9laS  madden  (ne^en). 

Th  show. 

3ei0en/»eifen»  (govern the 

dative  *). 

7b  let  see  (expose  to  sight). 

©e^en  laffen   (governs  the 

accusative). 

Do  you  let  me  see  your  gold 

eaffen  @ie  mid)  S^re  Gplbenen 

ribbons  ? 

fi3&nber  fe^en  ? 

I  do  let  you  see  them. 

3d^  tafTe  ®te  biefelben  fe^en. 

Brandy, 

IBranntwetn  (masc.)  5 

tobacco. 

Sabaf  (masc.)  9 

tobacco  (for  smoking). 

fRa\iä)tai>at  $ 

snuff. 

®d)nupftabaf  $ 

cider. 

(Siber  (masc.)  i 

meal  (flour), 

^e^l  (neut.)  5 

apples. 

Äepfel  (TCpfcl)  (plur.of  bcr  Xpfcl). 

The  gardener. 

ber(S(&rtner4 

the  cousin, 

bet  SSetter  4 

the  brother-in-laW| 

bet  ©dowager  4 

the  handkerchief. 

baö  Sud^  $ 

the  pocket  handkerchief. 

bad  ®d^nupftud^  ^ 

the  valet,  servant. 

bcr  J)icncr/  bcr  Äned^t*. 

>  Seiten  expresses  the  mere  act  of  showing ;  tpeifen  implies  showing 
with  instruction,  and  is  derived  from  the  word :  bie  SBeife/the  manner. 

'  IDiener  generally  means  servant ;  hence :  ber  ^ammetbienet/  the 
valet  de  chambre;  ber  ititd)enbtenet/  the  church-minister^  clergy- 
man ;  ^ne(^t  points  out  the  lowest  degree  of  servitude,  hence :  ber 
^auitntd^tt  the  menial  servant;  ber  &taVitneä)U  the  groom,  the 
stable-man ;  ber  dititlntä)tt  the  jockey. 
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Do  you  go  for  your  brother-in- 
law? 
I  do  go  for  him. 


I  3ci)  ^o(e  i^n. 


7b  intend  (to  think). 

Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  ball 

this  evening  ? 
I  do  intend  to  go  thither. 


Tbibiotr. 

I  know  — he  knows. 

We  know        — they  know. 
Thou  knoweat — you  know. 

Do  you  know  German  ? 

I  do  know  it. 

Do    you   know   how  to'  read 

French  ? 
Can  you  read  French  ? 
Can  you  make  a  hat  ? 
Do  you  know  how  to  make  a 

hat? 
Can  you  come  to  me  to-day  ? 


@)ebenten. 

®ebenfen  €$ie  ^eute  2Cbcnb  anf 

ben  SBaa  angeben? 
3ci^  8eben!e  f)in}U9e()€n.  (See  Obs, 

A.  Lesson  XXIX.) 


} 
} 


SBiffen*  (!6nnen'). 

3rf)  »cig    — er  weip. 
fßir  wilTen— fte  «njfen. 
J)u«>eift  — 3<^    »iffet 

twITen). 
^6nnen®tebeutfd^? 
3d)  loxm  eö. 


(eie 


^6nnen  ^it  frani6ftfd)  lefen? 


Jt6nnen  ®ie  einen  ^ut  mac^n  ? 

JC&nnen  ®te  ^eute  gu  mir  torn« 
men? 


Tosvoim.  I  0d)n)immen*. 

Do  you  know  how  to  swim?  \  »«         ^.   *.a   . 

_    ^  .    ^  f  Ä6nnen®tef<^»immen? 

Can  you  swim  ?  J 


'  Stiffen  implies  to  have  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  not  to  be  Igno- 
rant of  it ;  {6nnen  signifies  to  be  able,  to  have  the  knowledge  m  an 
art  or  a  science.  Ex.  3d)  weiß/  n>ad  ®te  fagen  wollen/ 1  know,  what 
vou  wish  to  say.  @r  fann  einen  beutfd^en  SBrief  fd)reiben/  he  knows 
how  to  write  a  German  letter.  The  learner  must  take  care  not  to 
confound  nnfTen  */  to  know,  with  f5nnen  */  to  be  able,  and  the  latter 
not  with  fennen  */  to  be  acquainted.  (See  Lessons XXX.  and  XXXV.) 


fVkither  ?  where  to  ? 
Whither  are  you  going  ? 
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SBo0e^en€$te]^in^? 


EXERCISES. 

83. 

Do  you  wish  to  drink  brandy  ? — No,  I  wish  to  drink  wine. 
— Do  you  sell  brandy  ? — I  do  not  sell  any ;  but  my  neigh- 
bour, the  merchant,  sells  some. — ^Will  you  fetch  me  some  to- 
bacco ? — I  will  fetch  you  some ;  what  tobacco  do  you  wish  to 
have  ? — I  wish  to  have  some  snuff;  but  my  friend,  the  German, 
wishes  to  have  some  tobacco  (for  smoking). — Does  the  mer- 
chant show  you  doth  ? — He  does  not  show  me  any. — Does 
your  valet  go  for  some  cider  ? — He  does  go  for  some. — Do  you 
want  anything  else  (nod)  (5tn>aS}  ? — I  want  some  flour ;  will 
you  send  for  some  (for)  me  ? — I  will  send  for  some  (for)  you, — 
Does  your  friend  buy  apples? — He  does  buy  some. — Does 
he  buy  handkerchiefs  ? — He  buys  tobacco  instead  of  buying 
handkerchief. — Do  you  show  me  anything  ? — I  show  you  gold 
and  silver  clothes. — ^Whither  does  your  cousin  go? — He  goes 
to  the  balk — Do  you  go  to  the  ball  ? — I  go  to  the  theatre  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  ball. — Does  the  gardener  go  into  the  gar- 
den ? — He  goes  to  the  market  instead  of  going  into  the  garden. 
— ^Do  you  send  your  servant  to  the  shoemaker  ? — I  send  him 
to  the  tailor  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  shoemaker. 

84. 

Dost  thou  go  to  fetch  thy  father  ? — I  do  go  to  fetch  him. 
— May  (fann)  I  go  to  fetch  my  cousin  ? — You  may  go  to  fetch 
him. — Does  your  valet  find  the  man  whom  he  is  looking  for  ? 


^  So^in/  as  above,  ma^  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  is  placed  in  the  beginning  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  If  the  sentence  ends  with  a  past  participle  or  an  infini- 
tive ^n  is  placed  before  it 
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— He  does  find  him. — Do  your  sons  find  the  friends  whom 
they  are  looking  for  ? — They  do  not  find  them. — ^When  do 
you  intend  going  to  the  hall? — I  intend  going  thither  this 
evening. — Do  your  cousins  intend  to  go  into  the  country  ? — 
They  intend  to  go  thither. — When  do  they  intend  to  go  thither  ? 
— They  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  ? — 
At  half-past  nine. — What  does  the  merchant  wish  to  sell  you? 
— He  wishes  to  sell  me  pocket-handkerchiefs. — ^Do  you  in- 
tend to  huy  some? — I  will  not  huy  any. — Dost  thou  know 
anything  ?— I  do  not  know  anything. — What  does  thy  cousin 
know? — He  knows  how  to  read  and  to  write. — Does  he  know 
German  ? — He  does  not  know  it. — Do  you  know  Spanish  ? — 
I  do  know  it. — Do  your  hrothers  know  Greek  ? — ^They  do  not 
know  it ;  but  they  intend  to  learn  it. — Do  I  know  English  ? — 
You  do  not  know  it ;  but  you  intend  to  study  it. — Do  my 
children  know  how  to  read  Italian? — They  know  how  to  read» 
but  not  how  to  speak  it. 

85. 

Do  you  intend  to  study  Arabic  ? — I  intend  to  study  Arabic 
and  Syriac. — Does  the  Englishman  know  Polish  ? — He  does 
not  know  it,  but  he  intends  learning  it. — Do  you  know  how 
to  swim  ? — I  do  not  know  how  to  swim,  but  how  to  play. — 
Does  your  cousin  know  how  to  make  coats  ? — He  does  not 
know  how  to  make  any  ;  he  is  no  tailor. — Is  he  a  merchant  ? 
— He  is  not  one. — What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  physician. — ^Whither 
are  you  going  ? — I  am  going  into  my  garden,  in  order  to  speak 
to  the  gardener. — What  do  you  wish  to  tell  him  ? — I  wish  to 
tell  him  to  open  the  window  of  his  room.— Does  your  gar- 
dener listen  to  you  ? — He  does  listen  to  me. — Do  you  wish 
to  drink  some  cider  ? — ^No,  I  have  a  mind  to  drink  some  beer ; 
have  you  any  ? — 1  have  none ;  but  I  will  send  for  some. — 
When  will  you  send  for  some  ? — Now. — Do  you  send  for  ap- 
ples ? — I  do  send  for  some. — Have  you  a  good  deal  of  water  ? 

— I  have  enough  to  wash  my  feet. — Has  voür  brother  water 

12 
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enough? — He  has  only  a  little,  but  enough  to  moisten  his 
pocket-handkerchief. — Do  you  know  how  to  make  tea? — I 
know  how  to  make  some. — Does  your  cousin  listen  to  what 
you  tell  him  ? — He  does  listen  to  it. — Does  he  know  how  to 
swim  ? — He  does  not  know  how  to  swim. — Where  is  he  going 
to  ? — He  is  going  no  whither ;  he  remains  at  home. 
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FORTIETH  LESSON. 

SSierjigfte  Section. 


T%eintentum, 
Intended, 
To  imiend  or  to  have  the  mtention, 

I  intend  to  go  thither. 

We  have  the  intention  to  do  it 


bet  Sorfa(. 
®efonnen. 
©efonnen  fcjjn*. 

3d^  bin  gefonnen  f^in^n^tt^tL 
fB^tr  ftnb  gefonnen  e«  ^u  t^utL 


To  receive. 


Thou  receivest — He  receives. 

He  receives  money. 

He  obtains  the  preference. 

He  receives  his  friends. 

Do  you  receive  a  letter  to-day  ? 

I  receive  one  to-morrow. 


{ 


(Straiten*   (to  receive  any- 
thing sent). 

fBttommtn*  (to  receive  as  a 

present). 
(Smpfangen*    (to  welcome 

to  entertain). 

jDu  er^&lft .       Gr  er^dtt. 
jDuempf&ngfl^  (ft  empf&ngt. 
(5r  befommt  Oelb. 
dt  txf^hlt  ben  Sor^ud. 
@c  empfdngt  feine  Steunbe. 
(Straiten  ®ie  ^ute  einen  Srief  ? 
3^  er^lte  moreen  einen. 


7b  ffuide  (conduct,  take). 
To  lead, 

I  lead  the  horse  into  the  stable. 


gölten  1    , 
leiten     /    ' 

3d^  fü()re  ba«  9)ferb  in  ben  etati 


>  The  persons  not  mentioned  follow  the  regular  conjugation.  (See 
Present  Tense,  Lesson  XXXVI.) 

'  gurren  expresses  the  act  of  conducting  only ;  leiten  means  to 
conduct  with  safety.  Ex.  @inen  Jtranten  fö^ren/  to  conduct  a  sick 
person ;  ein  5tinb/  einen  IBUnben  leiten^  to  guide  a  child,  a  blind  roan. 
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The  preference, 
the  stable, 
blind, 
sick  (ill), 
poor. 

berlBoriU94 
bet  &taUi 

bUnb  i 
!ranf  i 
arm. 

• 

7b  extinguish. 

ToUght. 
7b  set  onßre. 

Does  he  eztmgmsh  the  candle  ? 
He  lights  it. 

2CuSl6fd)en  (v.  act.  and  n.  ir 

au^iulbfd^en). 
2Cn3Ünben  (anguiünben). 
TCnfteden  (an^ufletfen). 

th\d)t  er  ba«  Eid^t  auS  ? 
@r  iünbet  e«  an. 

7b  depart,  to  set  out. 

When  do  you  intend  to  depart } 
I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow. 


2Cbre{fen  (abiuretfen). 

Sßann  ^ebenf en  6ie  abaureifen  ? 
3(^  gebenfe  morgen  ab^ureifen. 


EXERCISES. 

86. 

Do  your  brothers  intend  to  go  into  the  country  ? — They  do 
intend  to  go  thither« — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  my  cousin  ? — I  do 
intend  to  go  to  him. — ^Dost  thou  intend  to  do  anything  ? — I 
intend  to  do  nothing« — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  theatre  this 
eTeniog  ? — I  do  intend  to  go  thither,  but  not  this  evening.— 
Dost  thou  receive  anything  ? — I  receive  money. — From  (oon) 
whom  dost  thou  receive  some  ? — I  receive  some  from  my  fathert 
my  brother,  and  my  cousin. — Does  your  son  receive  books? — 
He  does  receive  some. — From  whom  does  he  receive  some  ? — 
He  receives  some  from  me,  from  his  friends,  and  neighbours. — 
Does  the  poor  man  (ber  %xmtt  See  page  48,  Ohs.  A*)  receive 
money? — He  does  receive  some. — From  whom  does  he  re- 
ceive some  ? — He  receives  some  from  the  rich. — Dost  thou  re- 
ceive wine  ? — I  do  not  receive  any. — Do  I  receive  money  ? — 
You  do  not  receive  any. — Does  your  servant  receive  clothes 
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(Kleiber)? — He  does  not  receive  any.— Do  you  receive  the 
books  which  our  friends  receive  ? — We  do  not  receive  the  tame 
which  your  friends  receive ;  but  we  receive  others. — Does  your 
friend  receive  the  letters  which  you  write  to  him  ? — He  does 
receive  them. — Do  you  receive  the  apples  which  I  send  you  ? 
— I  do  not  receive  them. — Does  the  American  receive  as  much 
brandy  as  cider  ? — He  receives  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Do  the  Scotch  receive  as  many  books  as  letters? — 
They  receive  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

87. 

Does  the  Englishman  obtain  the  preference  ? — He  does  ob- 
tain  it. — Does  your  cousin  receive  as  much  money  as  I  ? — He 
receives  more  than  you. — Does  the  Frenchman  receive  hb  let- 
ters ? — He  does  receive  them. — When  does  he  receive  them  ? 
— He  receives  them  in  the  evening. — ^When  dost  thou  receive 
thy  letters  ? — I  receive  them  in  the  morning. — ^At  what  o'clock? 
— At  a  quarter  to  ten. — Dost  thou  receive  as  many  letters  as 
I  ? — I  receive  more  of  them  than  thou. — Dost  thou  receive  any 
to-day  ? — I  receive  some  to-day  and  to-morrow. — Does  your 
father  receive  as  many  friends  as  ours  (as  our  father)  ? — He 
receives  fewer  of  them  than  yours  (than  your  father). — Does 
the  Spaniard  receive  as  many  enemies  as  friends  ? — He  receives 
as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Do  you  receive  one  more 
crown  ? — I  do  receive  one  more. — Does  your  son  receive  one 
more  book  ? — He  does  receive  one  more. — What  does  the 
physician  receive  ? — He  receives  good  tobacco,  good  snuff,  and 
good  pocket-handkerchiefe. — Does  he  receive  brandy  ? — He 
does  receive  some. 

88. 

Does  your  servant  receive  shirts  ? — He  does  receive  some. 
— Does  he  receive  as  many  of  them  as  my  valet  (does)  ? — He 
receives  quite  as  many  of  them. — Do  you  receive  anything  to- 
day?— I  receive  something  every  day. — Dost  thou  conduct 
anybody  ? — I  conduct  nobody. — Whom  do  you  guide  ?— I 
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guide  my  son. — Where  are  you  conducting  him  to? — I  conduct 
him  to  my  fnends  to  wish  them  a  good  morning. — What  is  your 
son  ? — He  is  a  physician. — Does  your  servant  guide  any  one  ? 
— He  guides  my  child. — Whom  (nxn)  must  I  guide  ? — Thou 
must  guide  the  blind.  (Page  48,  Obs.  A,) — Must  he  conduct 
the  sick  person  ? — He  must  conduct  him. — ^Whither  must  he 
conduct  him  ? — He  must  conduct  him  home. — ^Whither  is  he 
leading  your  horse  ? — He  is  leading  it  into  the  stable. — Dost 
thou  guide  the  chfld  or  the  blind  man  ? — I  guide  both. — ^When 
does  the  foreigner  intend  to  depart  ? — He  intends  to  depart 
this  morning. — ^At  what  o'clock  ? — ^At  half  past  one. — Does  he 
not  wish  to  remain  here  ? — He  does  not  (Gr  toitt  ni(^t). — Do  you 
intend  to  go  to  the  theatre  this  evening  ? — I  intend  to  go  there 
to-morrow. — Do  you  depart  to  day  ? — I  depart  now. — ^When 
do  you  intend  to  write  to  your  friends  ? — I  intend  to  write  to 
them  to-day. — Do  your  friends  answer  your  letters? — They 
do  answer  them. — Do  you  extinguish  the  fire  ? — I  do  not  ex- 
tinguish it. — Does  your  servant  light  the  candle  ? — He  does 
li^t  it. — Does  this  man  intend  to  set  your  warehouse  on  fire  ? 
— He  does  intend  to  set  it  on  fire  (anjuftecfen). 
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FORTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

(Sin  unb  ti)ierii8fle  Section. 


COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  e  r  and  the  superlative  by 
adding  fl  ^  to  the  simple  adjective.    Examples : 


Handsome  —handsomer — handsomest. 
Small        —smaller      — smallest. 
Wild         — wilder       — ^wildest. 


Posit. 
J^lein  • 


Comp.    Supbkl. 
f^ner— fd>6ii1t 
.  «einer  —  f  leinfr 
»ilber  —  wilbe|t 


Obs,  A,  Comparative  and  superlative  adjectives  are  declined  like 
the  positive.    Examples ; 


Comparative. 


The  handsomer 
table,  the  hand- 
somer book,  &c. 


MascuJine. 
N.  bet  f(^&nere   Zi^ä), 
G.  beS  \ajbntxtn  Zi\ä)iii 
D.  bem  fd^6neten  Zi\^tf 
A.  ben  fd!|6neren  S^ifc^/ 


Neuter, 
baSf(^6nere   fBud^, 
be«  f(^6neren  (Bu4e<. 
bem  fd^5neren  fBud^, 
baS  fd^bnere  *  fBud^ 


Superlative. 


The  smallest  hat, 
the  smallest 
book,  &c. 


Masculine. 
N.  ber  fleinjle   ^\xt, 
6.  bed  fleinflen  «|)uteö/ 
D.  bem  fleinften  ^ute/ 
A.  ben  fleinflen  ^nt, 


Neuter, 
bad  fleinfle   S3u(^ 
bed  fleinflen  aSud^d, 
bem  fleinflen  Su^e* 
bad  fleinfle  *Stt4 


*  In  the  superlative  fl  is  sometimes  preceded  by  e  when  the  pro- 
nunciation requires  it,  as :  föß/  sweet,  fä§efl  9  fc^led^t/  bad,  fc^lec^tefr 
In  the  word  gtof  /  great,  the  superlative  gr6§efl  is  contracted  into 
grbf  t/  as :  ber  gr&f te  ^ann/  the  greatest  man. 

'  The  letter  e  which  precedes  or  follows  the  consonant  r  in  the 
comparative,  is  often  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  thus  instead 
of:  bet/  bad  fd^bnere/  hei  fcböneren/  bem  fd^6neren/  we  say:  ber/  bad 
fc^bnre/  bed  fd)6nern/  bem  fd)6nern/  &c.    (See  Obs,  Lesson  XXI.) 
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008.  B.  The  radical  vowels  a,  O/  tt/  are  softened  in  the  compara- 
tiye  and  superlative  into  &/  6/  6 '.    Examples : 

Posit.        Comp.  Supbrl. 

alt  hlttt  &Uejt 

fcomm       fxbmmtt  fr6mmft 

jung  iüngec  jüitdfL 


Old,  &c. 
pious,  &c. 
young,  &c. 


Obs,  C.  The  following  adjectives,  which  are  also  used  as  adverbs, 
are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their  comparatives  and  superlatives. 

Positive.  Comp.      Superlativs. 

'  I  ber  or  ba6  batMge/  e^erc/    e^efle. 

wir    1  /  ®^^'  lieber/    llebfl  {am  liebjlen)  5 

Willmgiy,       -J^  ber  or  ba«Uebf/  liebere,  Itebfle. 

Q^,  r  ®ut,  beffer/    be|l  (om  beflen) i 

I  bee  or  ha€  gute/  beffere/  befle. 

Hiirh.  /  *''**'  ^^^^^'    ^bd^fl(am^bd!)flen)j 

^^  I  ber  or  baö  <|0<)e/  i^bi)ext,  ^6d)jle. 

jl  f  S'la^C/  n&^er/    n&c^jl  (am  ndd^flen)} 

'  I  ber  or  bad  na^e/  nhf)ttt,  n&d^fle. 

Much.  /  ^"^'  ^^^^'     ^^^  ^^^  meijlen)  j 

^"^  \  ber  or  bad  oiele,  mt\)xt,   meifle. 


This  book  is  small,  that  is 
smaller,  and  this  is  the  small- 
est of  all. 


Diefe«  SBtt4  ift  lUin,  \tnH  ift 
fleinet/  unb  biefed  ^ier  ift  am 
!leinften(baö  {teinfle)oon  alien. 


'  On  the  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels  at  0/ 
U/  in  the  comparative  and  superlative,  see  Obs.  D.  hereafter. 

^  When  an  adjective  is  used  in  tne  superlative  degree  adverbially, 
it  is  combined  with  a  contraction  of  the  definite  article,  and  one  of  the 
prenositions,  atii  auf/  JU/  in/  as :  am  toenigften/  the  least ;  aufd  i)b(i)ftt, 
at  ue  most ;  )um  beften/  for  the  best ;  im  minbeflen/  at  least.  Hence 
the  adverbs :  fd)6nflenö/  in  the  handsomest  manner ;  befteng/  in  the 
best  manner;  i)bd)ftenitBt  the  most;  n&d)flend/ next  time;  nxnigflenS/ 
at  least,  &c, 

'  In  the  positive  and  comparative  degrees  the  form  ^of)/  not  ^ocb/ 
is  used  as  an  adjective  before  a  noun ;  but  as  a  predicate  after  the 
noun  the  positive  is  ^od).  Ex.  Der  ^o^e  S3aum/  the  high  tree ;  bee 
b^^e  Saum/  the  higher  tree;  but  btefer  S3aum  ifl  f^oc^/  this  tree  is 
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This  hat  is  large,  but  that  is 

larger. 
Is  your  book  as  large  as  mine  ? 

It  is  not  so  large  as  yours. 

It  is  larger  than  yours. 


Diefer  ^ut  ifl  ^xof,  allein  iener 

ift  9r6fer. 
3jl  3^r  fßud)  fo  9rof  »te  bad 

meinide? 
@d  ifl  ntd^t  fo  9ro$  aU  baS  3(^ 

nge. 
@ö  ifl  9r6§er  aid  bad  Settee. 


Not  so  large. 

Are  our  neighbour's  children  as 

good  *  as  ours  ? 
They  are  better  than  ours. 


Whose? 
It  is. 

Whose  hat  is  this  ? 
It  is  the  hat  of  my  brother. 
It  is  my  brother's. 
It  is  my  brother's  hat. 
Whose  hat  is  the  finest  ? 
That  of  my  father  is  the  finest. 
Whose  ribbon  is  the  handsomer, 
yours  or  mine  ? 


9ltd^t  fo  groß. 

@inb  bie<£inbetttnfereö9la(^barö 

fo  artig  wie  bie  unfertgen  ? 
(Sie  ftnb  artiger  aU  bte  unfengen. 


^  e  f  f  e  n  7?  (See  Lesson  XXXL) 
(Sd  ift 

SS^effen  ^ut  ifl  bad  ? 
6d  ift  ber  ^ut  meined  Srubecd. 
@d  ifl  meined  SBruberd. 
(Sd  ifl  meined  SSruberd  ^vtt. 
SBeffen  ^\xt  ifl  ber  \d)bnftt  ? 
X>tt  meined  S3aterd  ifl  bee  fd^6nfle. 
SBeffen   S3anb   ifl   f6)bntv,  bod 
3^nge  ober  bad  metnige? 


Good,  gentle,  pretty. 

artige 

light,  easy. 

(etd)t  9 

heavy,  difficult. 

fd)«)er  y 

great,  grand  (big,  large), 

gro§i 

long. 

(angi 

short. 

furji 

round. 

runbj 

rich. 

rei(t. 

'  In  this  phrase  the  word  artig  does  not  quite  correspond  to  the 
English  word  good  ;  but  it  does  in  many  others,  as  for  instance : 
be  good  I  fep  artig  1  a  good  child,  ein  artiged  ^inb. 

7  The  word  which  answers  the  question  meffen  ?  is  always  put  in 
the  genitive  case. 
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Obs.  D.  The  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels  in 
the  comparative  and  superlative,  are  : 

1st,  Hiose  of  which  the  last  syllable  does  not  belong  to  the  pri- 
mitive' word,  as:  banfbat/  grateful;  fd^utbig/  culpable;  hci^aft, 
malicious.    Ex.  axtxQt  pretty ;  artiger/  prettier ;  artigft/  prettiest. 

2d,  Participles,  as:  tabenb/  refreshing;  gelobt/  praised;  tobenb/ 
furious;  fud;enb/ seeking,  &c. 

3d,  Those  which  contain  a  diphthong,  as :  genau/  exact ;  faut/ 
lazy;  blau/  blue;  grau/  grey,  &c. 

4th,  Hiose  terminating  in  e  C/  as  tapfer/  valiant,  &c. 
5th,  The  following : 


S3Ia$/  pale; 
bunt/  variegated; 
fa^l/  fallow; 
falfd)/  felse; 
fro^/  joyful ; 
gcrabe/  straight; 
gefttnb/  healthy; 
gtatt/  smooth; 
^0^1/  hoDow; 
^Vbf  kind; 
faifif  bald; 
farg/  stingy; 


flat/  clear; 
fnapp/  tight; 
la^nt/  lame; 
lod/  loose; 
matt/  wearied ; 
morfc^/  brittle; 
nadt,  naked; 
platt/  flat; 
plump/  clumsy; 
rot)/  raw; 
runb/  round; 


fanft/  gentle; 
fatt/  satisfied; 
fc^Iaf/  slack; 
fd)lanf/  slender; 
ftatVf  stiff; 
flolj/  proud; 
fhaff/  strained; 
fhtmm/  dumb; 
toll/  mad; 
ooU/  full; 
ja^ni/  tame. 


Ms,  E,  In  German  the  superlative  is  almost  always  relative,  and 
to  express  the  absolute  superlative  we  use,  as  in  English,  one  of  the 
adverbs:  fe^^r/very;  vtdft,  very;  ^6d)ft/  extremely;  ungemein/  un- 
commonly, &c.  Ex.  @tn  fe^r  armer  ^ann/  a  very  poor  man ;  ein 
fe()r  fc^bned  ^inb/  a  very  fine  child. 

Ohs.  F.  Than  after  a  comparative  is  translated  by  aU  (See  Obs, 
B,  Lesson  XXV.).  To  increase  the  force  of  the  comparative  we  use 
the  adverbs  nod)/  still,  and  weit,  far.  Ex.  iRod)  gvbfer/  still  greater; 
id)  bin  n>ett  gl&ctUd)er  aH  et/ 1  am  far  happier  than  he. 


*  Bv  primitive  we  mean  a  word  to  which  a  svUable  may  be  added 
in  oraer  to  form  another  word,  as  banlbav/  wnich  is  formed  of  the 
word  jDanf/  thank,  and  the  syllable  bar. 


h  2 
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Ob$,  O.    The  foDowmg  adjectives  have  no  comparative : 


'Hie  exterior, 
the  interior, 
the  posterior, 
the  middle  one, 
the  aoperior, 
the  inferior, 
the  anterior. 


Positive. 
bcr  or  baö  &u$ere/ 
bet  —  bag  innere/ 
ber  —  hat  ^interc/ 
bcr  —  bad  mittlere/ 
bet  —  ba«  obere/ 
ber  —  bafi  untere/ 
ber  —  badDorbere/ 


Superlativs. 
ber  or  bad  &nfer^  $ 
ber  —  bad  innerfte  $ 
ber  —  bad^nterfte) 
ber  —  bad  mittet^  $ 
ber  —  bad  oberfU  i 
bad  —  bad  unter^  $ 
bad  —  badDorbcr^ 


EXERCISES. 

89. 

Is  your  brother  taller  (drof)  than  mine  ? — He  is  not  so  tau, 
but  better  than  yours. — Is  thy  hat  as  bad  as  that  of  thy  father? 
— It  is  better,  but  not  so  black  as  his. — Are  the  shirts  of  the 
Italians  as  white  (n>ei$)  as  those  of  the  Irish  ? — They  are  whiter, 
but  not  so  good.  — Are  the  sticks  of  our  friends  longer  than 
ours  ? — They  are  not  longer,  but  heavier. — ^Who  have  (Äer  ^t) 
the  most  beautiful  gloves  ? — The  French  have  them. — Whose 
horses  are  the  finest  ? — Mine  are  fine,  yours  are  finer  than  mine ; 
but  those  of  our  friends  are  the  finest  of  all. — Is  your  horse  good? 
— It  is  good,  but  yours  is  better,  and  that  of  the  Englishman 
is  the  best  of  all  the  horses  which  we  know. — Have  you  pretty 
shoes  ? — I  have  very  pretty  (ones)  ;  but  my  brother  has  pret' 
tier  (ones)  than  I. — From  (oon)  whom  does  he  receive  them  ? — 
He  receives  them  from  his  best  friend. — Is  your  wine  as  good 
as  mine  ? — It  is  better. — Does  your  merchant  sell  good  hand- 
kerchiefs?— He  sells  the  best  handkerchiefs  that  I  know« 

90. 

Have  we  more  books  than  the  French  ? — We  have  more  of 
them  than  they  ;  but  the  Germans  have  more  of  them  than  we, 
and  the  English  have  the  most  of  them. — Hast  thou  a  finer 
garden  than  that  of  our  physician? — I  have  a  finer  (one). — Has 
the  American  a  finer  house  than  thou? — He  has  a  finer  (one). — 
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Have  we  as  fine  children  as  our  neighbours  ? — We  have  finer 
(ones). — Is  your  coat  as  long  as  mine  ? — It  is  shorter,  but 
prettier  than  yours. — Do  you  soon  (balb)  go  out  ? — I  do  not  go 
out  to-day. — When  does  your  father  go  out  ? — He  goes  out  at 
a  quarter  past-twelve. — Is  this  man  older  than  that  (man)  ? — 
He  is  older,  but  that  (man)  is  healthier  (defunber). — ^Which  of 
these  two  children  is  the  better  ? — The  one  who  studies  is  better 
than  the  one  who  plays. — Does  your  servant  sweep  as  well  as 
mine  ?— He  sweeps  better  than  yours. — Does  the  German  read 
as  many  bad  books  as  good  (ones)  ? — He  reads  more  good  than 
bad  (ones). — Do  the  merchants  sell  more  sugar  than  cofiee  ? — 
They  sell  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Does  your  shoe- 
maker make  as  many  boots  as  shoes  ? — He  makes  more  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other. 

91. 

Can  you  swim  as  well  as  the  son  of  the  nobleman  ? — I  can 
swim  better  than  he ;  but  he  can  speak  German  better  than  I. 
— Does  he  read  as  well  as  you  ? — He  reads  better  than  I. — 
Have  you  the  head-ache  ? — No,  I  have  the  ear-ache. — Does 
your  cousin  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  not  listen 
to  it. — Does  the  son  of  your  bailiff  go  into  the  forest  ? — No, 
he  remains  at  home ;  he  has  sore  feet. — Do  you  learn  as  well 
as  our  gardener's  son  ? — I  learn  better  than  he,  but  he  works 
better  than  I. — Whose  carriage  is  the  finest  ? — Yours  is  very 
fine,  but  that  of  the  captain  is  still  finer,  and  ours  is  the  finest 
of  alL— Has  any  one  as  fine  apples  as  we  ? — No  one  has  such 
fine  (ones).  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FORTY-SECOND  LESSON. 

Snoet  unb  t)ieritgfie  Section. 


7b  begin. 

Thou  beginnest — he  be^s. 
I  begin  to  speak. 
Does   your  servant  sweep  the 
room,  which  I  sweep  ? 


Anfangen*  (anjufangcn). 

J5u  f&nöft  an— er  f&ngt  an. 
3d)  fange  an  ju  fpred)en. 
^e^rt  3^r  SBebtenter  baö  3immet 
autf  metered  id^  auöte^re  ? 


Thßnish,  to  end. 

Not  yet. 
Already. 
Before. 
Do  you  speak  before  you  listen  ? 
Does  he  go  to  the  market  before 

he  writes  ? 
Do  you  take  off  yoiu*  stockings 
before    you    take    off    your 
shoes? 
I  take  off  my  shoes  before  I  take 
off  my  stockings. 


@  n  b  i  9  e  n. 

9lod)  nic^t. 

©d^on. 

e^e  (bet)or). 

@pred)en  &it,  et^e  &t  ^6ten? 

©e^t  er  auf  ben  9Rar{t>  e^  et 

fdjreibt  ? 
Sieben  ®te  3()te  ^trämpfe  auh 

e^e  @ie  3^te  @(^u$e  au^^ie^n? 

3cl^  Ste^e  meine  ^d^u^  auS/  e^ 
id)  meine  Strümpfe  aui^ie^ 


Obs,  A,  These  examples  show  that  when  a  conjunctive  word  m, 
a  conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun  or  relative  adverb  begins  the  sen- 
tence, the  separable  particle  is  not  detached  from  the  verb  which  is 
placed  at  the  end.  (See  Lesson  XXXVI.  Obs.  C,  and  Rule  of 
Syntax,  Lesson  XLIX.) 


Often, 


As  often  as  you. 
Oftener  than  jrou. 
Not  so  often  as  you. 


Oft  (oftmals^  öfters)/ its  compa- 
rative is  6fter/  and  its  super- 
lative am  6fteften. 

@o  oft  wie  @ie. 
JDefter  (bfter)  aU  ®ie. 
^idit  fo  oft  aH  &t. 
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Tb  breakfast. 
Earhf, 

l}o  you  breakfiist  before  you  go 
into  the  wood  ? 

Does  he  breakfast  before  he  be- 
gins to  work  ? 

Do  you  breakfast  as  early  as  I  ? 

I  break£ast  earlier  than  you. 


Srä^ffö^n  ^xzt  e^e  ®ie  in  ben 

SSatb  ge^en  ? 
grfi^|täc!t  et/  e^e  er  ju  arbeiten 

anf&ngt  ? 
grü^ftötfen  @ie  fo  frü()  wie  i<^? 
%^  fru^fläc!e  frü()er  aU  @ie. 


Late. 

®pAt 

Too. 

3u. 

Too  late. 

3u  f|)&t. 

Too  early. 

3u  fcü^. 

Too  great. 

3u  grof. 

Too  little. 

3u  eiein. 

Too  much. 

3u  oiel. 

Do  yon*  speak  too  much  ? 

©precl^en^iesuoiel? 

I  do  not  speak  enough. 

^&j  fprecf)e  nid^t  genug. 

0&9.  JB.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  XXVI.)  that  the  infinitive  in 
Crerman  is  always  preceded  by  the  particle  ju.  This  particle  however 
it  omitted  before  the  infinitive^ 

Isty  When  it  is  joined  to  one  of  the  following  verbs: 

Warfen*/  to  dare;  Reißen*/  to  bid;  Reifen*/  to  help;  $5ren/  to 
hear;  f6nnen  *f  to  be  able  (can) ;  (affen  *,  to  let ;  lehren  ^  to  teach; 
lernen/  to  learn ;  mögen  */  to  be  permitted  (may) ;  möffen  */  to  be 
obliged  (must);  fe^en  */  to  see ;  foUen  */  to  be  obliged  (shall,  ought) ; 
wollen*/  to  be  willing,  to  wish  (will). 

go^ren  */  to  ride,  to  go  (in  a  carriage) ;  finben  */  to  find ;  füllen/ 
to  feel ;  nennen  */  to  call,  to  name;  reiten  */  to  ride,  to  go  on  horse- 
back. 

2d,  When  the  infinitive  is  used  in  an  absolute  sense.  Ex.  gleif  ig 

fepn  gejiemt  bem  !Olanne/  it  behoves  a  man  to  be  assiduous.    When 

two  infinitives  are  thus  employed,  the  verb  which  follows  them  is  put 

in  the  third  person  singular.  Ex.  @eine  geiler  betennen  unb  bereuen/ 

ijt  fc^on  ^be  IBeffentng/  to  acknowledge  one's  faults  and  to  repent 

of  them  is  already  half  an  amendment.    In  constructing  the  phrase 

10 


i 
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with  e«  ift,  it  is,  the  verbs  fe^n  ♦/  to  be ;  (>c!ennen  *,  to  acknowledge; 
bereuen/  to  repent,  are  removed  to  the  end  and  preceded  by  ^u.  Ex. 
@6  gesiemt  bem  SAonne/  fteifig  ju  fepn.  6«  i|l  f(%on  f^albt  »ejfenwsi 
feine  Seller  au  befennen  unb  au  bereuen. 

EXERCISES. 

92. 

Do  you  begin  to  speak  ? — I  begin  to  speak. — Does  your 
brother  begin  to  leani  Italian  ? — He  begins  to  learn  it — Can 
you  already  speak  German  ? — Not  yet,  but  I  am  beginning. — 
Do  our  friends  begin  to  speak  ? — They  do  not  yet  begin  to 
speak,  but  to  read. — Does  our  father  already  begin  his  letter? 
— He  does  not  yet  begin  it. — ^Does  the  merchant  begin  to  sell? 
— He  does  begin. — Can  you  swim  already  ?— Not  yet,  but  I 
begin  to  learn. — Does  your  son  speak  before  he  listens  ? — He 
listens  before  he  speaks. — Does  your  brother  listen  to  you 
(Lesson  XXXVIII.)  before  he  speaks  ? — He  speaks  before  he 
listens  to  me. — Do  your  children  read  before  they  write  ?— 
They  write  before  they  read. — Does  your  servant  sweep  the 
warehouse  before  he  sweeps  the  room  ? — He  sweeps  the  room 
before  he  sweeps  the  warehouse. — Dost  thou  drink  before  thou 
goest  out  ? — I  go  out  before  I  drink. — Does  your  cousin  wash 
his  hands  (feine  «^&nbe)  before  he  washes  his  feet  ? — He  washes 
his  feet  before  he  washes  his  hands. — Do  you  extinguish  the 
fire  before  you  extinguish  the  candle  ? — I  extinguish  neither 
the  fire  nor  the  candle  (auS  to  the  end). — Do  you  intend  to  go 
out  before  you  write  your  letters  ? — I  intend  writing  my  letters 
before  I  go  out. — Does  your  son  take  off  his  boots  before  he 
takes  off  his  coat? — My  son  takes  off  neither  his  boots  nor  his 
coat  (aud  to  the  end). 

93. 

Do  you  intend  to  depart  soon  (balb)  ? — I  intend  to  depart 
to-morrow. — Do  you  speak  as  often  as  1  ? — 1  do  not  speak  as 
often,  but  my  brother  speaks  oftener  than  you. — Do  I  go  out  as 
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often  as  your  father  ? — You  do  not  go  out  as  often  as  he ;  but  he 
drinks  oftener  than  you. — Do  you  begin  to  know  this  man  ? — 
I  begin  to  know  him. — Do  you  breakfast  early  ? — ^We  break&st 
at  a  quarter  past  nine. — Does  your  cousin  breakfast  earlier  than 
you  ? — He  break&sts  later  than  I. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  he 
breakfast  ? — He  breakfasts  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  at  half  past 
six. — Do  you  not  breakfast  too  early? — I  breakfast  too  late. 
— Does  your  father  breakfast  as  early  as  you  ? — He  breakfasts 
later  than  I. — Does  he  finish  his  letters  before  he  breakfasts  ? — 
He  breakfasts  before  he  finishes  them. — Is  your  hat  too  large  ? 
— It  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small. — Does  our  gardener 
break&st  before  he  goes  into  the  garden  ?— He  goes  into  the 
garden  before  he  breakfasts. — Do  you  read  French  as  often  as 
German? — I  read  French  oftener  than  German. — Does  the 
physician  speak  too  much  ? — He  does  not  speak  enough. — ^Do 
the  Germans  drink  too  much  wine  ? — They  do  not  drink  enough 
of  it. — Do  they  drink  more  beer  than  cider  ? — They  drink 
more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Have  you  much  money  ? 
— ^We  have  not  enough  of  it. — Have  your  cousins  much  com  ? 
— ^They  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  much  more 
brandy? — ^We  have  not  much  more  of  it. — Have  you  as  many 
tables  as  chairs  ? — I  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
— Does  your  friend  receive  as  many  letters  as  notes  ? — He  re- 
ceives more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Do  you  finish 
before  you  begin  ? — I  must  begin  before  I  finish.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FORTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

2)rei  unb  t)ierji9Jle  gection. 


THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE. 

The  past  participle  of  regular  verbs  *  is  formed  from  the  second 
person  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  by  adding  to  it  gc.  Ex.  3^t 
liebet  or  liebte  you  love ;  geliebet  or  geliebt/  loved.  The  past  parti- 
ciple of  irregular  verbs  will  always  be  given  with  the  verb. 

All  that  has  been  said  (Obs.  A.  Lesson  XXXVI.)  on  the  rejection 
of  the  letter  e/  is  equally  applicable  to  the  past  participle,  this  being 
formed  from  the  second  person  plural. 

Obs,  A,  Some  verbs  do  not  add  the  syllable  ge  in  the  past 
participle.  (See  those  verbs.  Lesson  XLVII.) 


7b  be — been» 
Have  you  been  to  the  market  ? 

I  have  been  there. 
I  have  not  been  there. 
Have  I  been  there  ? 
You  have  been  there. 
Has  he  been  there  ? 


©epn* — gewefen. 

@inb  ®ie  auf  bem  9)i{arlte  ^ 

»efen  ? 
3cl^  bin  ha  gemefen. 
3(^  bin  nid^t  ha  gewefen. 
S3in  id)  ha  getoefen  ? 
@ie  jtnb  ha  getoefen. 
3fl  er  ha  getoefen  ? 


Ever. 
Never. 


2if  iemaU. 
91  ie/  nie  ma  I 


*  The  pupiLs,  in  repeating  the  irregular  verbs  already  given,  most 
not  fail  to  mark  in  their  lists  the  past  participle  of  those  verb«. 
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Have  you  been  at  the  ball? 
Have  you  ever  been  at  the  ball? 
I  have  never  been  there. 
Thou  hast  never  been  there. 
You  have  never  been  there. 

He  has  never  been  there. 

Have  you  already  been  at  the 
play? 

I  have  already  been  there. 

You  have  already  been  there. 

The  play, 

I  have  not  yet  been  there. 

Thou  hast  not  yet  been  there. 

You  have  not  yet  been  there. 

He  has  not  yet  been  there. 

We  have  not  yet  been  there. 

Have  you  already  been  at  my 
father's  (with  my  father)  ? 

I  have  not  yet  been  there  (with 
him). 

Where  have  you  been  this  morn- 
ing? 

I  have  been  in  the  garden. 

Where  has  thy  brother  been  ? 
He  has  been  in  the  storehouse. 


@inb  ®ie  auf  bem  fßaVL  gewefen? 

©inb^ie  je  auf  bemS^aagewefen? 

3(i)  bin  nie  ba  getoefen. 

<Du  bift  nie  bo  ()emefen. 

®te  ftnb  {^f)v  fe^^b)  ntemaU  ba 

gemefen. 
@r  ift  nie  ba  gemefen. 
@tnb  &t  \d)on  im  Gd^aufpiel  %ts 

wefen  ? 
3d)  bin  fc^on  ba  gen>efen. 
&i  |tnb  fc^on  ba  gemefen. 
bad  ®d)aufptel  (plur.  e). 
3d)  bin  nod)  nic^t  ba  gemefen. 
iDu  bift  nod)  nid)t  ba  gemefen. 
@te  ffnb  noc^  nid)t  ba  gemefen. 
@r  ift  nod^  nid)t  ba  gen>efen. 
9Bir  ftnb  nod^  nic^t  ba  gewefen. 
@inb  ®te  fd)on  bei  meinem  fiSater 

gewefen  ? 
3(^  bin  nod)  ni(^t  bei  i^m  gewes 

fen. 
SBo  ftnb  ®ie  biefen  SJ^orgen  ge^ 

wefen  ? 
3d^  bin  im  (in  bem)  ©arten  ge^ 

wefen. 
äßo  {ft  S)ein  SBrubet  gewefen? 
@r  ift  im  l6orrat^«^ufe  gewefen. 


EXERCISES. 
94. 

Where  have  you  been  ? — I  have  been  at  the  market. — Have 
you  been  at  the  ball  ? — I  have  been  there. — Have  I  been  at 
the  play  ? — You  have  been  there. — Hast  thou  been  there  ? — I 
have  not  been  there. — Has  your  cousin  ever  been  at  the  theatre? 
— He  has  never  been  there. — Hast  thou  already  been  in  the 
great  square  ? — I  have  never  been  there. — Do  you  intend  to  go 
thither? — I  intend  to  go  thither.— When  will  you  go  thither  ?-^ 
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I  will  go  thither  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock? — ^At  tweWe 
o'clock. — Has  your  son  already  been  in  my  laige  garden  ? — He 
has  not  yet  been  there. — Does  he  intend  to  see  it  ? — He  does 
intend  to  see  it — When  will  he  go  thither  (^inein)  ? — He  will  go 
thither  to-day. — Does  he  intend  to  go  to  the  ball  this  evening  ! 
— He  does  intend  to  go  thither. — Have  you  already  been  at  the 
ball  ? — I  have  not  yet  been  there. — When  do  you  intend  to  go 
thither  (bo()in)  ? — I  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow, — Have  you 
already  been  in  the  Englishman's  room  ? — I  have  not  yet  been 
in  it  (borin). — Have  you  been  in  my  rooms  ? — I  have  been 
there. — When  have  you  been  there  ? — I  have  been  there  this 
morning. — Have  I  been  in  your  room  or  in  that  (In  htm)  of 
your  friend  ? — You  have  neither  been  in  mine  nor  in  that  of 
my  friend,  but  in  that  of  the  Italian. 

95. 

Has  the  Dutchman  been  in  our  storehouses  or  in  those  {in 
benen)  of  the  English  ?  — He  has  neither  been  in  ours  nor  in 
those  of  the  English,  but  in  those  of  the  Italians. — Hast  thou 
already  been  at  the  market  ? — I  have  not  yet  been  there,  but  I 
intend  to  go  thither. — Has  the  son  of  our  bailiff  been  there  ? — 
He  has  been  there. — ^When  has  he  been  there  ? — He  has  been 
there  to-day. — Does  the  son  of  our  neighbour  intend  to  go 
to  the  market  ? — He  does  intend  to  go  thither. — What  does  he 
wish  to  buy  there  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  some  chickens,  oxen, 
cheese,  beer,  and  cider  there. — Have  you  already  been  at  my 
cousin's  house  ? — I  have  already  been  there. — Has  your  friend 
already  been  there  ? — He  has  not  yet  been  there. — Have  we 
already  been  at  our  friends'  ? — ^We  have  not  yet  been  there  (bei 
i^nen). — Have  our  friends  ever  been  at  our  house? — They  have 
never  been  there. — Have  you  ever  been  at  the  theatre? — I  have 
never  been  there. — Have  you  a  mind  to  write  a  letter  ?— 1  have 
a  mind  to  write  one. — To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write?— I  wish 
to  write  to  my  son. — Has  your  father  already  been  in  the 
country  ? — He  has  not  yet  been  there,  but  he  intends  to  go 
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thither. — Does  he  intend  to  go  thither  to-day  ? — He  intends  to 
go  thither  to-morrow. — ^At  what  o'clock  will  he  depart?— He 
will  depart  at  half  past  six. — Does  he  intend  to  depart  before  he 
breakfasts? — He  intends  to  breakfast  before  he  departs. — Have 
you  been  anywhere? — I  have  been  nowhere.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FORTY-FOURTH  LESSON. 

SSter  unb  t)ier}tgjle  Section. 


To  have— had.  \  ^aben  *— gelobt. 

The  participle  past,  as  well  as  the  infinitive  (Lesson  XX VI), 
when  it  fonns  with  the  auxiliary  a  compound  tense,  is  in  German 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase. 


Have  you  had  my  coat  ? 

I  have  not  had  it. 

Have  I  had  it  ? 

You  have  had  it. 

You  have  not  had  it. 

Thou  hast  not  had  it. 

Has  he  had  it  ? 

He  has  had  it. 

Hast  thou  had  my  book  ? 

I  have  had  it. 

I  have  not  had  it. 


Have  you  had  the  books  ? 
I  have  had  them. 
Has  he  had  them  ? 
He  has  had  them. 
Have  you  had  bread  ? 
I  have  had  some. 
Hast  thou  had  paper  ? 
I  have  had  none. 
Have  I  had  any  ? 
Has  he  had  some  wine  ? 
He  has  had  some. 
He  has  had  none. 
What  has  he  had  ? 
He  has  had  nothing. 
He  has  never  been  either  right 
or  wrong. 


^Qben  @ie  meinen  fftod  qtf^W 

3cl^  ^abe  i^n  md)t  ge^bt 

^Qbei(i)i^n  ^e^aht^ 

®te  ^aben  i^n  gehabt. 

®te  ^aben  i^n  nid)t  gehabt. 

iDu  ^aft  i()n  ntc^t  ge^bt. 

«^at  er  i^n  gehabt? 

@r  i)at  t^n  gelobt. 

«^ft  X>\x  mein  S3ud)  ge^bt? 

3cl^  ^abe  eö  gehabt 

^d)  i)aht  es  ni^t  ge^bt 


^aben  @ie  bte  S3öd)er  gehabt? 
^dj  t^abe  tie  gehabt 
«^ater  fte  gehabt? 
@r  ^at  |te  gelobt 
^^aben  @te  JBrob  ge^bt? 
3cb  ^d^i  n>etd)ed  gehabt, 
»^aft  JDu  9)apier  ^t^abt  ? 
3d)  f^a^t  feind  gehabt. 
^obe  icb  meld^ed  gehabt? 
«^ater  SBein  gehabt? 
@r  ^at  weld)en  ge^bt 
@r  ^at  feinen  gehabt 
SBaö  ^ater  gehabt? 
(Sr  ^at  nid)t6  qti^aht 
t  @r  })at  nie  weber  BUd^t  no4 
Unrest  Qt^ht 
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Th  take  place. 

Does  the  ball  take  place  this 

evening? 
It  does  take  place. 
It  takes  place  this  evening. 


@tott  finben». 

Sinbet   ber   fßaU  biefen  2Cbenb 

@tatt? 
(Sv  finbet  ®tatt. 
(St  finbet  biefen  2Cbenb  &tatt. 


Found. 
When  did  the  ball  take  place  ? 

Yesterday. 
The  day  before  yesterday. 
It  took  place  yesterday. 


@(efunben. 

SBann  f)at  ber  fßaH  ®tatt  ()efun= 

ben? 
©eftern. ' 
SBorgeftern. 
@r  ^at  geftern  ®tatt  gefunben. 


Obs.  A.  Expressions  such  as  Q^tait  finben  *t  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered as  separable  verbs,  of  which  the  particle  is  placed  at  the  end 
in  simple  tenses  and  before  the  syUable  ge  of  the  past  participle. 
Here  the  substantive  ^tatt^  place,  stands  as  a  separable  particle. 


Time. 

The  first  time. 
The  last  time. 
Last. 
How  many  times  (how  often)  ? 

Once, 

twice, 

thrice, 

several  times. 


2)ad  erfte  ^at. 
2)ad  le^te  sRal. 
Se^t. 

äßie  oietmol  ? 
einmal  5 
jmeimal  5 
breimal  5 
oerfc^iebene  ^al. 


Formerly. 
Sometimes. 


@^ebem    {t\)tmaH,   e^ebeffen^ 
t>ormaU). 

9K  a  nd(l  mat 


■  When  the  word  ^al  is  preceded  by  an  adjective  or  an  ordinal 
number  it  is  written  with  a  capital  initial  letter ;  when  annexed  to  a 
cardinal  number  it  be^s  witn  a  small  letter. 
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Do  you  go  sometimeB  to  the 

market? 
I  do  go  sometimes  thither» 


®e^en  @ie  man^mal   auf  ben 

^arft? 
Sd^  Qt^t  mand^mal  ba^in. 


Gone. 

Gime  thither. 

Have  you  gone  thither  some- 
times? 


begangen, 
«^indegangen. 

@tnb  @ie  mand)mal  f^indegangen? 


Obe,  B.  Here  it  may  be  seen  how  the  syllable  ge  in  the  past  parti- 
ciple is  placed  between  the  separable  particle  and  the  verb.  (See 
Lesson  XXVII.) 


I  have  gone  thither  sometimes. 

Oftener  than  you. 

Have  the  men  had  my  trunk  ? 

They  have  not  had  it. 

Who  has  had  it  ? 

Have  I  been  wrong  in  buying 

books  ? 
You  have  not  been  wrong  in 

bujring  some. 


2d^  bin  mand)mal  f^in^e^an^n. 

Oefter  aH  ®ie. 

«^aben  bie  fOl&nner  meinen  itof ft 

gehabt? 
&te  ^aben  i^n  niä^t  ^e^abt 
SBer  ^at  i^n  gelabt  ? 
^aU  id)  Unrest  ge^bt  fßü^ 

iu  !aufen  ? 
@ie  ^oben  ntc^t  Unrecht  ge^bt 

we((f)e  in  faufen. 


EXERCISES. 
96. 

Have  you  had  my  glove  ? — 1  have  had  it. — Have  you  had 
my  pocket-handkerchief? — I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou 
had  my  umbrella? — I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my 
pretty  knife? — I  have  had  it.— When  hadst  (^ft — Qt^ht)  thou 
it  ? — 1  had  it  yesterday. — Have  I  had  thy  gloves  ? — You  have 
had  them. — Has  your  brother  had  my  wooden  hammer  ? — He 
has  had  it. — Has  he  had  my  golden  ribbon  ? — He  has  not  had 
it. — Have  the  English  had  my  beautiful  ship? — They  have  had 
it. — ^Who  has  had  my  thread  stockings  ? — Your  servants  have 
had  them. — Have  we  had  the  iron  trunk  of  our  good  neighbour? 
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-i— We  have  had  it. — Have  we  had  his  fine  carriage  ? — ^We  have 
not  had  it. — Have  we  had  the  stone  tables  of  the  foreigners  t 
— We  have  not  had  them. — Have  we  had  the  wooden  leg  of 
the  Irishman  ? — We  have  not  had  it. — Has  the  American 
had  my  good  work  ? — He  has  had  it. — Has  he  had  my  silver 
knife  ? — He  has  not  had  it. — Has  the  young  man  had  the  first 
volume  of  my  work  ? — He  has  not  had  the  first,  but  the  second. 
— Has  he  had  it  ? — Yes,  Sir,  he  has  had  it. — When  has  he  had 
it  t — He  has  had  it  this  morning. — Have  you  had  sugar  ? — I 
have  had  some. — Have  I  had  good  paper?— You  have  had 
some« — Has  the  sailor  had  brandy? — He  has  had  some. — Have 
you  had  any  ? — I  have  had  none. 

97. 

Has  the  German  had  good  beer  ? — He  has  had  some. — Hast 
thou  had  large  cakes  (JCud^en  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  ? — I 
have  had  some« — Has  thy  brother  had  any  ? — He  has  had  none. 
-—Has  the  son  of  our  gardener  had  flour  ? — He  has  had  some. 
— Have  the  Poles  had  good  tobacco  ? — They  have  had  some. 
— ^What  tobacco  have  they  had  ? — They  have  had  tobacco  (for 
smoking  and  snuff  Slaud)?  unb  ^c^nupftaba!). — Have  the  English 
had  as  much  sugar  as  tea  ? — They  have  had  as  much  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other. — Has  the  physician  been  right? — He  has 
been  wrong. — Has  the  Dutchman  been  right  or  wrong  ? — He 
never  has  been  either  right  or  wrong. — Have  I  been  wrong  in 
buying  honey  ? — You  have  been  wrong  in  buying  some. — What 
has  your  cousin  had  ? — He  has  had  your  boots  and  shoes. — Has 
he  had  my  good  biscuits  (Swiebad  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  ? 
—He  has  not  had  them.— What  has  the  Spaniard  had  ? — He  has 
liad  nothing. — Who  has  had  courage  ? — The  English  have  had 
some. — Have  the  English  had  many  friends  ? — They  have  had 
many  of  them. — Have  we  had  many  enemies? — ^We  have  not 
had  many  of  them. — Have  we  had  more  friends  than  enemies? 
— ^We  have  had  more  of  the  latter  .than  of  the  former. — Has 
your  son  had  more  wine  than  meat  ? — He  has  had  more  of  the 
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latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  the  Turk  had  more  pepper  than 
com? — He  has  had  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Has 
the  painter  had  anything  ? — He  has  had  nothing. 

98. 

Have  I  heen  right  in  writing  to  my  brother  ? — ^Yon  have  not 
been  wrong  in  writing  to  him. — Have  you  had  the  head-ache? — 
I  have  had  the  tooth-ache. — Have  you  had  anything  good  ? — 
I  have  had  nothing  bad. — Did  the  ball  take  place  yesterday! 
— It  did  not  take  place. — Does  it  take  place  to-day? — 'It 
does  take  place  to-day. — ^When  does  the  ball  take  place  ? — ^It 
takes  place  this  evening. — Did  it  take  place  the  day  before 
yesterday  ? — It  did  take  place. — At  what  o'clock  did  it  take 
place  ? — It  took  place  at  eleven  o'clock. — Have  you  gone 
to  my  brother's  ? — I  have  gone  thither. — How  often  hast  thou 
gone  to  my  cousin's  house  ? — I  have  gone  thither  twice. — Do 
you  go  sometimes  to  the  theatre  ? — I  go  sometimes  thither. — 
How  many  times  have  you  been  at  the  theatre  ? — I  have  been 
there  only  once. — Have  you  sometimes  been  at  the  ball? — I 
have  often  been  there. — Has  your  brother  ever  gone  to  the  ball? 
— He  has  never  gone  thither. — Has  your  father  sometimes  gone 
to  the  ball  ? — He  went  (ifk — gegangen)  thither  formerly. — Has  he 
gone  thither  as  often  as  you  ? — He  has  gone  thither  oftener  than 
I. — Dost  thou  go  sometimes  into  the  garden  ? — I  do  go  thither 
sometimes. — Hast  thou  never  been  there  ? — I  have  often  been 
there. — Does  your  old  cook  often  go  to  the  market  ? — He  does 
go  thither  often. — Does  he  go  thither  as  often  as  roy  baih'ff? 
— He  goes  thither  oftener  than  he. 

99. 

Have  you  formerly  gone  to  the  ball  ? — I  have  gone  thither 

sometimes. — ^When  hast  thou  been  at  the  ball  ? — I  was  there 

the  day  before  yesterday.— Didst  thou  find  any  body  there? — 

I  found  (t)aht  gcfunben)  nobody  there. — Hast  thou  gone  to  the  ball 

oftener  than  thy  brothers  ? — I  have  gone  thither  oftener  than 

they. — Has  your  cousin  often  been  at  the  play  ? — He  has  been 

6 
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there  several  times. — Have  you  sometimes  been  hungry  ? — I 
have  often  been  hungry. — Has  your  valet  often  been  thirsty  ? 
— He  has  never  been  either  hungry  or  thirsty. — Have  you 
gone  to  the  play  early? — I  have  gone  thither  late. — Have  I  gone 
to  the  ball  as  early  as  you  ? — You  have  gone  thither  earlier  than 
I. — Has  your  brother  gone  thither  too  late  ? — He  has  gone 
thither  too  early. — Have  your  brothers  had  anything  ? — They 
have  had  nothing. — Who  has  had  my  purse  and  my  money  ? — 
Your  servant  has  had  both. — Has  he  had  my  stick  and  my  hat? 
— He  has  had  both. — Hast  thou  had  my  horse  or  that  of  my 
brother  ? — I  have  had  neither  yours  nor  that  of  your  brother.: — 
Have  I  had  your  note  or  that  of  the  physician  ? — You  have 
had  both  (beibe). — ^What  has  the  physician  had  ? — He  has  had 
nothing. — Has  anybody  had  my  golden  candlestick  ? — ^Nobody 
has  had  it  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


M  2 
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FORTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

Sünf  unb  t)ieriig{le  Section. 


7b  cfo—dontf. 

What  have  you  done  ? 
I  have  done  nothing. 


IH^un* — get^an. 


Has  the  shoemaker  made  my 

boots? 
He  has  made  them. 
He  has  not  made  them. 


^t  ber  04u^ma(l^  meine  &itf 

felgemad^t?  . 
(3t  ^  fie  gemacht 
(Sr  ^at  fte  nic^t  demac^t 


n  take  off^taken  off.  (  ^^"^*'"/"•■ 

Have  you  taken  your  boots  off? 
I  have  taken  them  off. 


Äbne^^men* — abgenommen. 

auddesogen. 

<^aben  ®te  3^te  Stiefel  auege^o? 

0en? 
3ci)  ^abe  fte  auggejogrn. 


7^,  that. 
Has  he  told  you  that  ? 


^iefed/  bad. 

^at  ex  3^nen  bad  gefagt  ? 


Ä. 


He  has  told  it  me^ 


(So. 

(Sr  f^at  Co  mir  gefagt. 


06«.  The  neuter  pronoun  e  i,  it^  which  is  sometimes  rendered 
into  Enghsh  by  so,  and  more  elegantly  omitted,  may  in  German  re- 
late to  substantives  of  any  gender  or  number,  to  adjectives,  and  even 
to  whole  phrases. 


Have  you  told  it  me  ? 
I  have  told  it  you. 


^aben  ®ie  U  mir  gefagt? 
3d^  ^be  ed  S^nen  gefagt. 
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Who  has  told  it  him  ? 

Are    you  the   brother   of   my 

friend? 
I  am. 

Are  you  ill  ? 
I  am  not. 
Are  our  neighbours  as  poor  as 

they  say  ? 
They  axe  so. 


SBer  i)at  el  t^m  gefagt? 

®inb  ®ie  ber   SSruber   meine« 

greunbeg  ? 
t  Z^  bin  e  d. 
©inb^ie  !ran!? 
t  Set  bin  e«  niö)t 
t  @inb  unfere  ^adjhaxn  fo  atrtif 

wit  fie  e  Ö  fagen  ? 
t  ®ief[nb  el. 


7b  gpeak — spoken. 
I  have  spoken  with  the  man. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  man. 


®  p  r  e  (^  e  n  * — g  efprocl)en. 

2^  fyiU  mit  bem  fDlanne  gefpro« 

d)en. 
3(^  ^abe  ben  ^ann  0efprod)en  ^ 


With    which    man  have   you 
To  which  man  have  you  spoken  ? 


9){it  (a  preposition  which  go- 
verns the  dative). 

^it  n>eld^m  SJianne  i^Un  &it 

gefproc^en  ? 
tBeldien  ^ann  ^aben  &it  ge jpco^ 

d^n? 


Cut  (past  participle). 
Picked  19». 
Washed. 

Which  books  have  you  picked 

up? 
I  have  picked  up  yours. 


©efd^nitten. 
2Cuf0e^oben. 
©emafd^en. 

SBeldie  Sßüd^tv  ^aben  @ie  aufge^ 

^oben  ? 
Zdj  l^aU  bie  ^^cigen  aufgehoben. 

(See  Ohs.  B.  preceding  Lesson) . 


'  3^nianben  fpred)en  means  to  speak  to  somebody  in  an  absolute 
wnse,  without  mentioning  the  subject  spoken  of,  wnilst  mit  3eman« 
bem  fpcfd^n/  means  to  speak  with  or  to  somebody  about  a  particular 
thhaff,  as:  mit  3emanbem  ikbec  (Stxoat  (oon  einet  C^ac^e)  fprec^en/  to 
speak  with  somebody  about  something. 


i 


Burnt. 
Which  books  have  you  burnt  ? 

I  have  burnt  no  books. 
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SJerbrennt*. 

SkldK  S3ü(^  ^ben  €ie  vet^ 

brennt? 
3d)  ^abc  feine  Süd)et  üerbrennt 


Tbni. 
Which  shirts  have  you  torn  ? 

I  have  torn  my  own. 


3erriffen. 

föeld)e  .^emben  ^ben  €He  itts 

rijfen  ? 
3ci)  ^be  bie  meiniden  jernfTen. 


EXERCISES. 

100. 

Have  you  anything  to  do  ? — I  have  nothing  to  do. — ^What 
has  your  brother  to  do  ? — He  has  to  write  letters. — What  hast 
thou  done  ? — I  have  done  nothing. — Have  I  done  anything  ? 
— You  have  torn  my  clothes  (Äleiber). — What  have  your  chil- 
dren done  ? — They  have  torn  their  beautiful  books. — ^Whathave 
we  done  ? — You  have  done  nothing ;  but  your  brothers  have 
burnt  my  fine  chairs. — Has  the  tailor  already  made  your  coat? 
—He  has  not  yet  made  it. — Has  your  shoemaker  already  made 
your  boots  ? — He  has  already  made  them. — Have  you  sometimes 
made  a  hat  ? — I  have  never  made  one. — Hast  thou  already  made 
thy  purse  ? — I  have  not  yet  made  it. — Have  our  neighbours 
ever  made  books? — They  made  (^aben — gemacht)  some  formerly. 
— How  many  coats  has  your  tailor  made  ?— He  has  made  thirty 
or  forty  of  them. — Has  he  made  good  or  bad  coats  ?— He  has 
made  (both)  good  and  bad  (ones). — Has  our  father  taken  his  hat 
off? — He  has  taken  it  off. — Have  your  brothers  taken  their  coats 
off? — They  have  taken  them  off. — Has  the  physician  taken 


^  The  participle  past  of  the  verb  verbrennen  would  be  oerbcamtt/ 
if  it  were  employed  either  in  a  neuter  or  intransitive  sense.  Ex. 
Are  my  books  burnt?  ftnb  meine  5Bäd)er  oerbrannt?  They  are  burnt, 
fie  ftnb  Derbrannt.  (See  Note  3,  Lesson  XXVH.) 
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his  stockings  or  his  shoes  off? — He  has  taken  off  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other. — ^Wbat  has  he  taken  away  ? — He  has  taken 
away  nothing,  hut  he  has  taken  off  his  large  hat. — ^Who  has  told 
you  that  ? — My  servant  has  told  it  me. — ^What  has  your  cou- 
sin told  you  ? — He  has  told  me  nothing- — Who  has  told  it  to 
yoor  neighbour  ? — The  English  have  told  it  to  him. — Are  you 
the  brother  of  that  (Mefc«)  youth  ?— I  am  (3d)  Hn  c«).— Is  that 
boy  your  son  ? — He  is. — How  many  children  have  you  ? — I 
have  but  two. — Has  the  bailiff  gone  to  the  market? — He  has 
not  gone  thither. — Is  he  ill  ? — He  is. — Am  I  ill  ? — You  are 
not. — Are  you  as  tall  (swf)  as  I  ? — I  am. — Are  our  friends  as 
rich  as  they  say? — They  are. — Art  thou  as  fatigued  as  thy 
brother  ?— I  am  more  so  (ed  me^r)  than  he. 

101. 

Have  you  spoken  to  my  father  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him. — 
When  did  (^aben  gefgrodjcn)  you  speak  to  him  ? — I  spoke  to 
him  the  day  before  yesterday. — Have  you  sometimes  spoken 
■with  the  Turk  ? — I  have  never  spoken  with  him. — How  many 
times  have  you  spoken  to  the  captain  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him 
nx  times. — Has  the  nobleman  ever  spoken  with  you  ? — He  has 
never  spoken  with  me. — Have  you  oflen  spoken  with  his  son  ? 
— ^I  have  often  spoken  with  him. — Have  you  spoken  with  him 
oftener  than  we  ? — I  have  not  spoken  with  him  so  often  as  you 
(have). — To  which  son  of  the  nobleman  have  you  spoken  ? — 
I  have  spoken  to  the  yo^ingest. — To  which  men  has  your 
brother  spoken  ? — He  has  spoken  to  these. — ^What  has  your 
gardener's  son  cut  ? — He  has  cut  trees. — Has  he  cut  com  ? — 
He  has  cut  some. — Has  he  cut  as  much  hay  as  com  ? — He  has 
cat  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  you  picked  up 
my  knife  ? — I  have  picked  it  up. — Has  your  boy  picked  up  the 
tailor^s  thimble  ? — He  has  not  picked  it  up. — Have  you  picked 
up  a  crown  ? — I  have  picked  up  two  of  them. — ^What  have  you 
picked  up  ? — ^We  have  picked  up  nothing. — Have  you  bumt  any 
thing  ? — ^We  have  burnt  nothing. — What  have  the  sailors  bumt  ? 
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— They  have  burnt  their  doth  coats. — Hast  thoa  bunit  my 
fine  ribbons  ? — I  have  not  burnt  them. — ^Which  hockB  has  the 
Greek  burnt  ? — He  has  burnt  his  own. — ^Which  ships  (€k^ffe) 
have  the  Spaniards  burnt  ? — They  have  burnt  no  ships. — Have 
you  burnt  paper  ? — I  have  not  burnt  any. — Has  the  physician 
burnt  notes  ? — He  has  burnt  none. — Have  you  had  the  cou- 
rage to  bum  my  hat  ? — I  have  had  the  courage  to  bum  it. — 
When  did  you  burn  it  ? — I  burnt  it  yesterday. — ^Where  have 
you  burnt  it  ? — I  have  burnt  it  in  my  room. — Who  has  torn 
your  shirt  ? — The  ugly  boy  of  our  neighbour  has  torn  it. — 
Has  anybody  torn  your  books  ? — Nobody  has  torn  them. 
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FORTY-SIXTH   LESSON. 

@ec^  unb  löierjigfle  Section. 


Infinitive.    Past  paät 

To  drink  —  dmnk. 

a^rinf  en  •    —  gctrunf  en. 

To  cany  —  carried. 

JXragen  •     —  getragen. 

To  bring — brought. 

SBringen*  — 0ebrad)t. 

To  send  —  sent. 

©enben  •     —  gefanbt. 

To  write  —  written. 

&ö)xtiUn  ♦  —  gefdirieben. 

To  see     —  seen. 

©elften  ♦      —  öefc^n. 

To  give   — given. 

®eben*      — gegeben. 

To  lend  —lent. 

W^^en»      —  9€lie^>«n. 

NEUTER  VERBS. 

Nenter  verbs  are  conjugated  like  the  active.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, always  form  their  past  tenses  with  the  auxiliary  ^aben*,  to 
have;  on  the  contrary,  some  neuter  verbs  take  fepn  *#  to  be,  and 
others  i^Un*ß  for  their  auxiliary;  others  again  take  sometimes 
^b«n  *  and  sometimes  fepn  *  Those  of  which  the  auxiliary  is  not 
marked  have  the  same  as  in  English. 


7b  come — come  (p.  p.). 
7b  go    — gone. 

Is  the  man  come  to  your  father  ? 

He  is  come  to  him. 

Is  thy  brother  gone  into  the 

field? 
He  is  gone  thither. 
Hare  you  seen  the  man  ? 
I  have  seen  him. 
Hbpb  you  seen  my  book  ? 
I  have  seen  it. 
I  have  not  seen  it. 


Jt  0  m  m  e  n  • — g  e !  o  m  m  e  n. 
@e^en*     — gegansen. 

3#  bet  SO^ann  au  34rem  Scoter 

gefommen  ? 
(Sr  ift  au  i^m  gefommen. 
3fl  ^ein  S3ruber  auf  baö  (aufd) 

Selb  gegangen  ? 
(Sr  i^  ba^in  gegangen, 
«^aben  &t  ben  ^ann  gefe^n? 
3d)  ^aht  i^n  gefei^^en. 
.£>aben  @ie  mein  SSud)  gefe^en? 
34  ^Ci^t  ed  gefe^n. 
3d)  i)abe  ed  nidjit  gefef^en. 


^ 
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fFkenF— Where? 
Wlien  did  you  see  my  cousin? 

I   saw    him    the    day    before 

yesterday. 
Where  have  you  seen  him  ? 
I  have  seen  him  at  the  theatre. 
Where  hast  thou  seen  my  book? 
I  have  seen  it  in  your  room. 


®ann?— »o"? 

S^nn  ^aben  ®ie  meinen  Setter 

defe^en  ? 
3(i)  ^aht  i^n  oordeftern  gefe^en. 

9S$o  ^aUn  @te  i^n  gefe^en  ? 
2^  ^abt  ibn  im  Z\)tattx  gefe^en. 
SBo  i)aft  X)\x  mein  S3u(f)  gefe^n? 
2^  ^aht  ed  in  3^tem  Simmer 
gefe^en. 


Do  you  learn  to  read  ? 

I  do  learn  (it). 

I  learn  to  write. 

Have  you  learnt  to  write  ? 

I  have  (learnt  it). 


Sernrn  @ie  (efen  ? 

3d)  lerne  eS. 

3(f)  lerne  [(^reiben. 

«^aben  @ie  (einreiben  gelernt? 

2^  })aht  U  gelernt 


7b  know  (to  he  acqutanted  with) 
-^hnown. 

Have  you  known  those  men  ? 
I  have  not  known  them. 


Äennen»  — gefannt 

.£>aben    @te   jene    SOl&nner  %u 

fannt  ? 
3ci)  \^<k\)t  fte  nid)t  gefannt. 


Ob»,  Instead  of  the  past  participle  the  foUowing  verbs  retain  the 
form  of  the  infinitive  when  preceded  by  another  infinitive  ^ :  bficfen  *9 
to  dare ;  ^if  en  */  to  bid ;  Reifen  *,  to  help ;  ^6ren/  to  hear ;  {6nnen  *# 
to  be  able  (can) ;  laffen  */  to  let;  le|iren;  to  teach;  lernen/  to  learn ;  m6« 


>  Learners  ought  now  to  use  in  their  exercises  the  adveirlM  of 
time,  place,  and  number,  mentioned  in  Lessons  XXIX.  XXXIII. 
XXXIV.  and  XLIV.) 

^  It  will  be  useful  to  rememljer  that  the  particle  i  u  does  not  pre- 
cede the  infinitive  joined  to  one  of  these  verbs.  (See  Obs,  B.  Lesson 
XLII.) 
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gen  */  to  be  permitted  (may) ;  muffen  */  to  be  obliged  (must) ;  fe^n  *, 
to  see ;  foUen/  to  be  obliged  (sball,  ougbt) ;  n>oUen/  to  be  willing«  to 
wish  (will "). 


7b  let  (to  get,  to  kave,  to  order). 


To  get  or  to  have  mended — ^got 
or  had  mended. 

To  get  or  to  have  washed  — got 
or  had  washed. 

To  have  made — had  made. 

Are  you  getting  a  coat  made  (do 
you  order  a  coat)  ? 

I  am  getting  one  made  (I  do 
order  one). 

I  have  had  one  made. 

Has  your  brother  had  his  shirt 
washed? 

He  has  had  it  washed. 

The  cravat» 
the  neck. 

Hast  thou  sometimes  had  cra- 
vats mended  ? 

I  have  had  some  mended  some- 
times. 


e a  ffe n«.  (See Lesson XXXIII. 
where  this  verb  is  conjugated 
in  the  present  tense). 

Äuöbejfern.lajfen  ♦. 

SBafd^n  lajfen  *. 

9){ad)en  lajfen  *. 

Saffen  ®ie  einen  dtod  mad)en? 

3<^  lajfe  einen  mad^n. 

34  ^<^^<  ^n^n  mad^n  lajfen. 
^at  S^x  Sruber  fein  «^mb  toa^ 

f(^en  laffen  ? 
(5r  f)at  tt  »afc^en  laffen. 
hat  ^aUtud)  5 
ber  «^U. 
^ft  jDu   mand^mal  ^atdtüd^c 

audbeffern  laffen  ? 
3d)  f^aU  man^mal  weld^  au<« 

beffern  laffen. 


EXERCISES. 
102. 

Have  you  drunk  wine  ? — I  have  drunk  some. — Have  you 
drunk  much  of  it? — I  have  drunk  but  little  of  it. — Hast  thou 


>  Modem  authors  do  not  always  observe  this  distinction«  but  give 
the  preference  to  the  regular  form.  Thus  it  is  alreadv  generally 
said :  341  ^a^€  i^n  tennen  gelernt  (not  lernen)/  I  have  oeoome  ac- 
mudnted  with  him ;  id)  ^abe  i^m  arbeiten  geholfen  (not  i)ti^tn),  I  have 
h^wd  him  to  work ;  er  f)at  midj  richtig  fpred^n  gelehrt  (not  lehren); 
he  nas  taught  me  to  speak  correctiy. 
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drank  some  beer  ? — I  have  drank  some. — Has  thy  brother 
drank  mueh  good  cider  ? — He  has  not  dnink  much  of  it,  hot 
enough. — ^When  did  you  drink   any  ¥rine  ? — I   drank  some 

yesterday    and  to   day  (t4  ^^^  Qfftnn  unb  ^te  toeld^tn) 

Has   the   servant  carried  the  letter? — He  has  carried  iu — 
Where  has  he  carried  it  to  ? — He  has  carried  it  to  your  friend* 
— Have  you  brought  us  some  apples  ? — ^We  have  brought  yon 
some. — How  many  apples  have  you  brought  us  ? — We  have 
brought  you  twenty-five  of  them.  — When  did  you  bring  them? 
— I  brought  (^abcn— geboad^t)  them   this  morning. — At  what 
o'clock  ? — At  a  quarter  to  eight. — Have  you  sent  your  little  boy 
to  the  market  t — I  have  sent  him  thither  (ba^n). — When  did 
you  send  him  thither  ? — This  evening. — Have  you  written  to 
your  father  ? — I  have  written  to  him. — Has  he  answered  you  t 
— He  has  not  yet  answered  me, — Have  you  ever  written  to 
the  physician  ? — I  have  never  written  to  him. — ^Has  he  some- 
times written  to  you  ? — He  has  often  written  to  me. — What 
has  he  written  to  you  ? — He  has  written  to  me  something. — 
Have  your  friends  ever  written  to  you? — They  have  often 
written  to  me. — How  many  times  (Lesson  XLIV.)  have  they 
written  to  you  ? — They  have  written  to  me  more  than  thirty 
times. — Have  you  ever  seen  my  son  ? — I  have  never  seen  him. 
— Has  be  ever  seen  you  ? — He  has  often  seen  me. — Hast  thou 
ever  seen  any  Greeks  ? — I  have  often  seen  some. — Have  you 
already  seen  a  Syrian  ? — I  have  already  seen  one. — ^Where  have 
you  seen  one  ? — At  the  theatre. — Have  you  given  the  book  to 
my  brother  ?  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XXX.) — I  have  given 
it  to  him. — Have  you  given  money  to  the  merchant  ? — ^I  have 
given  some  to  him. — How  much  have  you  given  to  him  ? — ^I 
have  given  to  him  fifteen  crowns. — Have  you  given  gold  rib- 
bons to  our  good  neighbours'  children  ? — I  have  given  some  to 
them. — ^Will  you  give  some  bread  to  the  poor  (man)  (Page  48, 
Oht.  A.)  t— I  have  akeady  given  some  to  him.— Wilt  thoa 
give  me  some  wine? — I  have  already  given   you  some. — 
When  didst  thou  give  me  some  ? — I  gave  you  some  formeriy. 
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— Wilt  thou  give  me  some  now  ? — I  cannot  give  you  any  (3<^ 
fann  3^nen  feinen). 

103. 

Hat  the  American  lent  you  money  ? — He  has  lent  me  some. 
— Has  he  often  lent  you  some  ? — He  has  lent  me  some  some- 
times.—When  did  he  lend  you  any? — He  lent  me  some 
formerly. — Has  the  Italian  ever  lent  you  money  ? — He  has 
never  lent  me  any. — Is  he  poor? — He  is  not  poor ;  he  is  richer 
than  you. — ^Will  you  lend  me  a  crown  ? — I  will  lend  you  two 
of  them. — Has  your  boy  come  to  mine  ? — He  has  come  to  him. 
— ^When? — This  morning. — At  what  time? — Early.— Has 
he  come  earlier  than  I  ? — ^At  what  o'clock  did  you  come  ? — 
I  came  at  half  past  five. — He  has  come  earlier  than  you. — 
Where  did  your  brother  go  to? — He  went  to  the  ball. — 
When  did  he  go  thither? — He  went  thither  the  day  before 
yesterday. — Has  the  ball  taken  place?— It  has  taken  place. 
— Has  it  taken  place  late  ? — It  has  taken  place  early. — At 
what  o'clock? — At  midnight. — Does  your  brother  learn  to 
write? — He  does  learn  it. — Does  he  already  know  how  (Lesson 
XXXIX.)  to  read  ? — He  does  not  know  how  yet. — Have  you 
ever  learnt  German? — I  learnt  it  formerly,  but  I  do  not 
know  it. — Has  your  father  ever  learnt  French? — He  has  never 
learnt  it. — Does  he  learn  it  at  present  ? — He  does  learn  it, — Do 
you  know  the  Englishman  whom  I  know  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
one  whom  (Lessons  XIV.  and  XVI.)  you  know  ;  hufAsjioyr 
another  (Lesson  XXIII.). — Does  your  friend  know  the  same 
noblemen  whom  I  know  ? — He  does  not  know  the  same  ;  but 
be  knows  others. — Have  you  known  the  same  men  whom  I  have 
known  {totldjt  id)  gefannt  ^abe)  ? — I  have  not  known  the  same  ; 
but  I  have  known  others. — Have  you  ever  had  your  coat  mend- 
ed ? — I  have  sometimes  had  it  mended. — Hast  thou  already 
had  thy  boots  mended  ? — I  have  not  yet  had  them  mended. — 
Has  your  cousin  sometimes  had  his  stockings  mended  ? — He 
haa  several  times  had  them  mended. — Hast  thou  had  thy  hat 
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or  diy  Aoe  mended? — I  ha^e  neidier  had  Uie  one  nor  the  otiier 
mended. — HaTe  yon  had  mj  craTata  or  my  shirts  washed  ? — 
I  have  neither  had  the  one  nor  the  other  washed. — ^What  stodc- 
ings  have  yon  had  washed  ? — I  hare  had  the  thread  stockmgs 
washed.-»Has  yoor  father  had  a  table  made  ? — He  has  had 
one  made. — Have  you  had  anything  made  ? — I  have  had  no- 
thing made.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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FORTY-SEVENTH   LESSON. 

@ieben  unb  t)ieriigfte  Section. 


7b  recewe^recehed,  SBefommen*   (erhalten  •# 

empfangen*). 

Obs.  A,  We  have  observed  (Lesson  XLIII.)  that  some  verbs  do 
not  take  the  syllable  9  e  in  the  past  participle ;  they  are, 

Ist,  Those  which  begin  with  one  of  the  inseparable  unaccented 
particles :  be/  emp/  ent/  tx,  %tt  oet/  xoxhtxt  jer  (See  Lesson  XXVII), 
or  with  one  of  the  following  particles,  when  inseparable :  burd)/ 
through;  ^intet/  behind;  übet/  over;  unt/  around;  unter/ under; 
üoS/  full;  wiebet/  again  \ 

2d,  Those  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  terminating  in 
teen/  or  teren.    Ex.  fhtbiren/  to  study ;  past  part,  ftubirt/  studied. 

BmU.  All  verbs,  in  general,  which  have  not  the  tonic  accent  upon 
the  first  syllable,  reject  the  syllable  g  e  in  the  past  participle. 


How  much  money  have  you  re- 

cdved? 
I  have  received  three  crowns. 
Have  you  received  letters  ? 
I  have  received  some. 


tBteotel  ®elb  ^aben  ®ie  befom« 

men? 
3(i)  ^abe  brei  Scaler  befommen. 
^aben  ®ie  SBriefe  er^Ucn  ? 
^&j  ^aU  xotX&^  erhalten. 


To promiae—promised.  \  Serfpred^en* — »ecfprod^en. 

Obs.  B.  Derivative  and  compound  verbs  are  conjugated  like  their 
primitives :  thus  the  verb  terfpred/en  *  is  conjugated  like  fpred)en  */ 
to  speak,  which  is  its  primitive.  (Lessons  XXVI.  and  XXXVI.) 

Do  you  promise  me  to  come  ?       I  SBerfpreci^en  &t  mir  ju  lommen? 
I  promise  you.  I  34  oerfprec^e  U  3^nen. 


Verbs  compoiuided  with  these  particles  are  inseparable,  when 
the  particles  may  be  considered  as  adverbs,  and  separable  when  they 
have  the  meaning  of  prepositions. 
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The  grosh  (a  coin), 

the  denier, 
A  crown  contains  twenty  four 

groshes. 
A  grosh  contains  twelve  deniers 
A  florin  contains  sixteen  groshes 
or  sixty  kreutzer,  or  forty- 
eight  good  kreutzers. 

A  denier  contains  two  oboles. 
The  obole. 


Vkereis. 
There  are. 

How  many  groshes  are  there  in 

a  crown  ? 
Twenty-four. 


7b  wear  out — worn  out. 

To  spell—spelled. 

How? 

WeU. 
Bad,  badly. 

How  has  he  washed  the  shirt  ? 

He  has  washed  it  well. 

How  have  you  written  the  letter? 


ber  ®rofd)en  (is  not  softened  in 

the  plur.) ; 
ber  ^fenni^ 
@in  Zf)aUt  t)ai  oier  nnb  imaniig 

®rofd^n. 
6in  ®i:ofd)en  t)at  ^wfttf  f)fenntde. 
@in  ®u(ben  i)at  fed))e^n  ®xos 

fd)en    ober    U^iiQ   Jtreuger/ 

ober   adjt    unb   oierjig   gute 

^teu^er. 
(&in  pfennig  ^t  itoei  «£>etter. 
ber  .£>eUet. 


@6  ift. 
di  finb. 

SSieoiel  ®rof(i)en  ftnb  in  einem 

2:^alet  ? 
SSier  unb  jmansig. 


TCbtragen* — abgetragen 

(abnu^en — abgenu^t). 
S3u(^flabiren — buc^flabirt 
f(Bie? 

©ut/wobt  (adverbs'). 
2>d)Ud)t,  übel/  f cftUmm  (adverbs '). 

9Bie  ^at  er  bad  ^emb  gewaf^en  ? 
@r  \)at  eg  gut  gewafdien. 
SBie  ^aben  @ie  ben  IBrief  ge^ 
f(l)riebcn  ? 


'  ®ut  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done.  Ex.  Qt 
rebet  gut/  he  speaks  well.  SBo^l  denotes  a  certain  degree  of  well 
being.  Ex.  34  bin  n>o^(/  I  am  well ;  ic^  n7ei§  eg  mo^l/  I  know  it 
weU. 

'  @c(led)t  is  the  opposite  to  gut/  and  übel  the  opposite  to  wohU 
Ex.  @r  fd^reibt  f(^led)t/  he  writes  badly.  @tn)a6  öbel  nehmen/  to  be 
offended  at  anything.  ©d^Umm  is  employed  nearly  in  the  same 
sense  as  ubel/  thus  we  say :  fd^ltmm  genug/  bad  enough ;  befto  f^fltni- 
met/  so  much  the  worse. 

10 
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TkU8, 
So  90, 

In  this  manner. 


{ 


®o  fo. 

Auf  bicfe  Xrt. 
Auf  biefc  SBeife. 


7h  eail— called. 

Haye  you  called  the  man  ? 
I  have  called  him. 


To  dry. 

To  put  (to  place,  to  lay). 

Do  you  put  your  coat  to  dry  ? 
I  do  put  it  to  dry. 
Where  have  you  placed  (put)  the 
hook? 

I  have  placed  it  upon  the  table. 


7b  Ue — lain. 

Where  lies  the  hook  ? 
It  lies  upon  the  table. 
It  has  lain  upon  the  table. 


There. 

Does  the  book  lie  on  the  chair  ? 
It  does  lie  there  (on  it). 
It  has  lain  there. 


8ftttf  en  •—gerufen. 

J^ahtxi  ®ie  ben  ^ann  gerufen  ? 
Z^  ^a\>t  i^n  gerufen. 


S  r  0  et  n  e  n. 
Segen. 

Segen  @ie3^ren  SSoct  ju  trocfnen? 

3ci)  lege  i^n  ju  troctnen. 

SBo  ^aben  ®ie  bad  SBud^  ^inge« 

legt  ?    (See  Note  4,   Lesson 

XXXIX.) 
3(^  ^abe  tt  auf  ben  %\\&i  gelegt. 


Siegen*— gelegen. 

tBo  liegt  bad  IBud)  ? 

@ö  liegt  auf  bcm  S^ifd^e. 

(Sd  ^at  auf  bem  Z\\ifi  gelegen. 


darauf. 

Siegt  bad  S3u(i)  auf  bem  @tu^le  ? 
@d  liegt  barauf. 
@r  li^at  barauf  gelegen. 


EXERCISES. 

104. 

Hast  thou  promised  anything  ? — I  have  promised  nothing« 
— Do  you  give  me  what  you  have  promised  me  ? — I  do  give  it 
you. — Have  you  received  much  money  ? — I  have  received  but 
little. — How  much  have  you  received  of  it  ? — I  have  received 

N 
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but  one  crown. — When  have  you  received  your  letter?— I  have 
received  it  to-day. — Hast  thou  received  anjrthing? — I  have 
received  nothing. — ^What  have  we  received  ?7— We  have  received 
long  (dtof)  letters.— Do  you  promise  me  to  come  to  the  ballt — 
I  do  promise  you  to  come  to  it. — Does  your  ball  take  place 
to-night  ? — It  does  take  place. — How  much  money  have  yoa 
given  to  my  son  ? — I  have  given  him  fifteen  crowns. — Have 
you  not  promised  him  more  ? — I  have  given  him  what  I  have 
promised  him. — Have  our  enemies  received  their  money  ? — 
They  have  not  received  it. — Have  you  German  money  ? — ^I 
have  some. — ^What  kind  of  money  have  you  ? — I  have  crowns, 
florins,  kreuzers,  groshes,  and  deniers. — How  many  groshes 
are  there  in  a  florin  ? — A  florin  contains  (^t)  sixteen  groshes 
or  sixty  kreuzers  or  forty-eight  good  kreuzers. — Have  you  any 
oboles  ? — I  have  a  few  of  them. — How  many  oboles  are  there  in 
a  denier  ? — ^A  denier  contains  two  oboles. — ^Will  you  lend  your 
coat  to  me  ? — I  will  lend  it  to  you ;  but  it  is  worn  out. — ^Are 
your  shoes  worn  out. — They  are  not  worn  out. — ^Will  you  lend 
them  to  my  brother  ?— I  will  lend  them  to  him. — To  whom 
have  you  lent  your  hat  ? — I  have  not  lent  it ;  I  have  given  it 
to  somebody. — To  whom  have  you  given  it  ? — I  have  gtv«i  it 
to  a  pauper  (berVrme). 

105. 

Does  your  little  brother  already  know  how  to  spell  ? — He 
does  know. — ^Does  he  spell  well  ? — He  does  spell  well. — 
How  has  your  little  boy  spelt  ? — He  has  spelt  so  so. — How 
have  your  children  written  their  letters  ? — They  have  written 
them  badly. — Do  you  know  (Lesson  XXXIX.)  Spanish? — I  do 
know  it. — ^Does  your  cousin  speak  Italian  ? — He  speaks  it 
well. — How  do  your  friends  speak? — They  do  not  speak  badly 
(nic^  tUl). — Do  they  listen  to  what  you  tell  them  ? — They  do 
listen  to  it.^-How  hast  thou  learnt  English  ? — I  have  leant 
it  in  this  manner. — Have  you  called  me  ? — I  have  not  called 
you,  but  your  brother. — Is  he  come  ? — Not  yet.  (Lesson  XLTL) 
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— Where  have  you  wetted  (nag  madf)en)  your  clothes  ? — I  have 
wetted  them  in  the  country. — ^Will  you  put  them  to  dry  (gu 
trodnen  legen)  ? — I  will  put  them  to  dry. — Where  have  you  put 
my  hat  ?— I  have  put  it  upon  the  tahle. — Hast  thou  seen  my 
book  ? — I  have  seen  it. — ^Where  is  it  ? — It  lies  upon  your 
brother's  trunk. — Does  my  handkerchief  lie  upon  the  chair  ? — 
It  does  lie  upon  it. — When  have  you  been  in  the  country  ? — 
I  have  been  there  the  day  before  yesterday. — Have  you  found 
your  &ther  there? — I  have  found  him  there« — ^What  has  he 
said  ?— He  has  said  nothing. — ^What  have  you  been  doing  in 
the  country  ?-^I  have  been  doing  nothing  there. 


n2 
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FORTY-ETGHTH  LESSON. 

7Li)t  unb  t)letäi8fic  gection. 


Does  your  father  wish  to  give 
me  anything  to  do  ? 

He  does  wish  to  give  thee  some- 
thing to  do.  I 

Obs,  jD  a  3  U/  to  it,  relates  sometimes  to  an  infinitive^  as : 


SBta  3^r  SBater  mir  (Stmt  id 

t^un  geben  ? 
@r  mitt  ^it  @tn>ad  ju  t^un  sebcit 


Have  you  a  mind  to  work  ? 
I  have  no  mind  to  it. 
Is  thy  brother  gone  to  the  coun- 
try? 
He  is  gone  thither. 
Hast  thou  a  mind  to  go  thither  ? 
I  have  a  mind  to  it. 


«&oben  &k  ?ujl  }u  orbeiten? 

3d)  ^ahe  feine  Suft  baju. 

3fl  ^ein  S3tuber  aufö  tanh  ^ 

gangen  ? 
6r  ifl  ba^in  gegangen. 
^ft  X>n  Cufl  ba^in  ju  ge^en  ? 
3d)  l^abe  fiuft  baju. 


How  old  are  you  ? 
I  am  twelve  years  old. 
How  old  is  your  brother  ? 
He  is  thirteen  years  old. 


Almost  (nearly). 

About, 

Hardly. 

He  is  almost  fourteen  years  old. 
I  am  about  fifteen  years  old. 

He  is  almost  sixteen  years  old. 
You  are  hardly  seventeen  years 
old. 


SBie  alt  ftnb  &ii  ? 
3d)biniw6lf3a^r>aU. 
SBie  att  ift  3^r  »ruber  ? 
@r  ifl  breijelin  3a^t  alt. 


SBeina^e  or  fa  ft. 

Ungefaßt. 

J^aum. 

(St  ifl  fafl  mergeln  3a^r  att. 
3d)  bin  ungef&^r  funf^e^n  3abt 

alt. 
@r  ifl  beinahe  fedije^n  3a^r  alt. 
®ie  ftnb  !aum  fiebje^n  3a^r  alt. 


'  Here  custom  requires  the  singular  number. 
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Not  quite. 

I  am  not  quite  eighteen  years 

old. 
Art  thou  older  than  thy  brother? 
I  am  younger  than  he. 


7b  understand — understood. 

Do  you  understand  me  ? 
I  do  understand  you. 
Have  you  understood  the  man  ? 
I  haire  understood  him. 
I  hear  you,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand you. 


The  noise. 
The  noise  (roaring)  of  the  wind^ 

The  wind. 
Do  you  hear  the  roaring  of  the 

wind? 
I  do  hear  it. 


To  bark. 

The  barking. 
Have  you  heard  the  barking  of 

the  dogs? 
I  have  heard  it. 


To  lose^lost. 
To  beat— beaten. 

Thou  beatest, — ^he  beats. 


jfb  read    — read  (p.  p.). 
lb 


9lid)t  ganj. 

34)  bin  nid)t  gan)  ad^tje^n  3a^r 

alt. 
SBifl  IDu  aitet  aid  )Dein  SSruber  ? 
3d)  Mn  iünger  aU  er. 


JBcrjle^cn  • — ^o  erflanben. 

IBerjle^en  ®ie  mid)  ? 
3<^  oerfte^e  @ie. 
«^aben  ®ie  ben  ^anxi  oerftanben? 
3d)  ^oht  i^n  Detftanben. 
3(1^  ^6te  ^izt  abet  id)  oerfle^e 
@ie  nid^t. 


ber  8&rm  5 

baö  ©aufen  bed  fßinbed  9 

ber  SBinb. 

«&6ren  @ie  bad  €iaufen  bed  Sßtn« 

bed? 
3d)  ^6te  ed. 


aSeUen. 

bad  SBeUen. 

^aben  @ie  bad  Snellen  ber  «^unbe 

9e^6rt? 
3d)  ^^^t  ed  9e^6rt. 


Verlieren  ♦— t)  e  r  1 0  r  e  n. 
@d)la9en*— 9efd)la9en. 

SDu  fd)l&0jl/— er  fd)l&0t. 


ftefcn*— gelefen. 

Bleiben* — geblieben  (takes 
fepn  for  its  auxiliary). 
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To  take  -^aken. 
To  know — known. 


9t  e  ]()  m  e  n  * — 0  e  n  0  m  m  e  n. 
ffiiffen*— 0cwttf  t 


Have  you  lost  anything  ? 
I  have  lost  nothing. 


lb  lose  (at  play) — lost. 

How  much  has  your  brother 

lost? 
He  has  lost  about  a  crown. 

Who  has  beaten  the  dog  ? 

No  one  has  beaten  it. 

How  many  books  has  your  cou- 
nn  already  read? 

He  has  already  read  five  of  them, 
and  at  present  he  is  reading 
the  sixth. 

Has  the  man  taken  anything 
from  you  ? 

He  has  taken  nothing  from  me. 

Do  you  know  as  much  as  this 
man? 

I  do  not  know  as  much  as  he. 

Have  you  known  that  ? 

I  have  not  known  it. 

Where  have  our  friends  re- 
mained? 

They  have  remained  at  home. 


3d)  ^Cibt  nid^d  oerloren. 


»erfpielen*— DerfpielL 

SBieoiet   ^ot  3(t  fi3ntb€C  tvcf 

fpiett  ? 
6r  t)<^t  unsef&^t  einen  Su^ct 

oerfpielt 
9Ber  1)at  ben  ^unb  0ef<^la0en? 
9(iemanb  ^t  i^n  QtSdjla%ttL 
SBieotel  S3äd)er  ^t  3^t  Setter 

fd)on9elefen? 
(gt  fyxt  beren  fd^n  fünf  defefen# 

unb  ie^t  liert  er  ba«  \tdßti. 

t  «&at  bet  sQlann  S^nen  0tnHt< 

genommen  ? 
t  dt  bat  mir  nid^tö  genommen. 
fSitfen   6ie  fo  t>iel  mie  biefer 

sQlann? 
3<!^  meif  ni(i^t  fo  t>tel  ime  er. 
t&aben  &t  bai  gemuft? 
3d^  i^aht  eö  nid^t  semuft. 
SSo  ftnb  unfece  g^eunbc  ^hliu 

ben? 
€He  finb  ju  «^ufe  geblieben. 


EXERCISES. 

106. 

Have  yon  time  to  write  a  letter  ? — I  have  time  to  write  one. 
— ^Will  you  lend  a  book  to  my  brother  ? — I  have  lent  one  to 
him  already. — Will  you  lend  him  one  more  ? — I  will  lend  him 
two  more.**Have  you  given  anything  to  the  poor  ? — I  have 
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given  them  money. — How  much  money  has  my  ooasin  given 
you  ? — He  has  given  me  only  a  little ;  he  has  given  me  only 
two  crowns. — How  old  is  your  brother  ? — He  is  twenty  years 
old. — Are  you  as  old  as  he  ? — I  am  not  so  old. — How  old  are 
you  ? — I  am  hardly  eighteen  years  old. — How  old  art  thou  f 
—I  am  about  twelve  years  old. — ^Am  I  younger  than  you  ? — 
I  do  not  know. — How  old  is  our  neighbour? — He  is  not 
quite  thirty  years  old. — ^Are  our  friends  as  young  as  we  ?— • 
They  are  older  than  we. — How  old  are  they  ?— The  one  is 
nineteen  and  the  other  twenty  years  old« — Is  your  £Either  as 
old  as  mine  ? — He  is  older  than  yours. — Have  you  read  my 
book  ? — I  have  not  quite  read  it  yet. — Has  your  friend  finished 
his  book  ? — He  has  almost  finished  it. — Do  you  understand 
me  ? — I  do  understand  you. — Does  the  Englishman  understand 
us  ? — He  does  understand  us. — Do  you  understand  what  we 
are  telling  you  ?«-We  do  understand  it. — Dost  thou  understand 
German  ? — I  do  not  understand  it  yet,  but  I  am  learning  it. — 
Do  we  understand  the  English  ? — ^We  do  not  understand  them. 
— Do  the  Germans  understand  us  ? — They  do  understand  us. 
— Do  we  understand  them  ? — We  hardly  understand  them. — 
Do  you  hear  any  noise  ? — I  hear  nothing. — Have  you  heard  the 
roaring  of  the  wind  ? — I  have  heard  it. — ^What  do  you  hear  ? — 
I  hear  the  barking  of  the  dogs. — Whose  dog  is  this  ? — It  is  the 
dog  of  the  Scotchman. 

107. 

Have  you  lost  your  stick  ? — I  have  not  lost  it.*-Has  your 
servant  lost  my  note  ? — He  has  lost  it. — Have  you  gone  to 
the  ball  ? — No,  I  have  not  gone  to  it. — Where  have  you  re- 
mained ? — I  have  remained  at  home. — Has  your  father  lost  (at 
play)  as  much  money  as  I  ? — He  has  lost  more  of  it  than  you. 
— How  much  have  I  lost  ? — You  have  hardly  lost  a  crown. — 
Where  has  thy  brother  remained  ? — He  has  remained  at  home. 
— Have  our  friends  remained  in  the  country  ? — They  have  re- 
mained there. — Do  you  know  as  much  as  the  English  physi- 
cian ? — I  do  not  know  as  much  as  he. — Does  the  French  phy- 
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sician  know  as  mach  as  you  ? — He  knows  more  than  I. — Doet 
any  one  know  more  than  the  French  phyadans? — No  one 
knows  more  than  they. — Have  your  brothers  read  my  books  ? 
— ^They  have  not  quite  read  them. — How  many  of  them  have 
they  read? — They  have  hardly  read  two  of  them.^-Has  the 
son  of  my  gardener  taken  anything  &ora  you  ? — He  has  taken 
my  books  from  me. — What  hast  thou  taken  from  him  ? — I 
have  taken  nothing  from  him. — Has  he  taken  money  from  you  ? 
— He  has  taken  some  from  me. — How  much  money  has  he 
taken  from  you? — He  has  taken  from  me  almost  two  crowns. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FORTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

9leun  unb  t)ieräi9(lc  gcction. 


To  bite— bitten. 

Why? 

Because, 


a3eif  enn-gcbiffcn. 

SBarum? 

SBeiL 


The  verb  of  the  subject  or  nominative,  (in  compound  tenses, 
Ihe  atudliary)  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase,  when  this  begins 
with  a  conjunction  or  a  conjunctive  word,  such  as  a  relative  pro- 
noun or  a  relative  adverb.  The  conjunctions  which  do  not  require 
the  verb  to  be  placed  at  the  end,  will  be  given  hereafter. 


Why  do  you  beat  the  dog  ? 

I  beat  it,  because  it  has  bitten 

me. 
Do  you  see  the  man  who  is  in 

the  garden  ? 
I  do  see  him. 
Do  you  know  the  man  who  has 

lent  me  the  book  ? 
I  do  not  know  him. 
Do  you  read  the  book,  which  I 

have  lent  you  ? 
I  do  read  it. 


SBSarum  fd)(a9en  ®te  ben^^unb? 
3d)  fd)lade  i^n/  totil  er  mid^  ge^ 

bitfen  \)at, 
@e^en  ®ie  ben  ^ann,  totidjtt 

(bet)  im  ©arten  ifl  ? 
3d)  fe^e  il)n. 
iCennen  &U  ben  fEftanxif  bet  {totU 

d;er)  mir  bad  S3u(^  geliehen  i)at? 
3d)  fenne  ilt)n  nid)t 
Sefen  6ie  baö  f8u^/  wtid^ti  id^ 

3t)nen  geliehen  i^aU  ? 
2^  lefe  ed. 


Obi,  When  the  verb  which  a  conjunctive  word  causes  to  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase,  is  compounded  with  a  separable 
particle,  this  is  not  detached  from  it.    Ex. 


I  breakfast  before  I  go  out. 
Does  the  tailor  show  you  the 
coat,  which  he  is  mending  ? 


34  frü^ftöder  e^e  id)  audge^e. 
3eigt  3^nen  bet  @d)neiber  ben 
fHodt  xotid^tn  er  auöbeffert  ? 
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Thwait. 
To  exptiAm 

To  wait  for  some  one  or  for 
something. 

To  expect  some  one  or  some- 
thing. 

Do  jon  wait  for  my  brother  ? 

I  do  wait  for  him. 

Do  you  expect  friends  ? 

I  do  expect  some. 


SSacten. 
(Smarten^ 

%yx\  einen  ober  (StacA  toarten. 

einen  ober  &xoat  emnirten. 

Sorten  6ie  auf  meinen  Snibec  ? 
3d)  marte  auf  i^n. 
Erwarten  @$ie  greunbe  ? 
34  erwarte  einige. 


lb  owe. 

How  much  do  you  owe  me  ? 
I  owe  you  fifty  crowns. 

How  much  does  the  man  owe 
you? 

He  owes  me  ten  shillings. 

Does  he  owe  as  much  as  you  ? 

He  owes  more  than  I. 

The  shilling, 

the  pound, 

the  livre  (a  coin), 


©c^ttlbig  feijn»'. 

Sßieoiel  6inb  eie  mit  f(^lbid  ? 
3d)  bin  34nen    funfjie  S^Iec 

fd)ulbi9. 
SBieoiel  ift   34nen   bet  aXonn 

fd)ulbid  ? 
(Sr  ift  mir  ^e^n  ^d^iOinge  f^ulbig. 
3ft  er  fo  oiel  fc^ulbid  wie  €He? 
^  ift  me^r  fd)utbig  aU  i^. 
ber  6d)intng  i 
baö  9funb  9 
ber  ^tanU, 


To  return  (to  come  hack) — 
r^umed. 

At  what  o'clock  do  you  return 

from  the  market  ? 
I  return  from  it  at  twelve  o'clock. 


3ur6(tiommen*— autötfi* 
0e!ommen. 

Um  »ieioiel  U^r  (ommen  &t  Don 

bem$D^ar!te  jurüct? 
34  f  omme  um  aw6tf  U^t  oon  ba 

aurficf. 


'  SSarten  auf/  with  the  accusative  case,  is  used,  when  the  per»» 
or  thing  spoken  of  is  present,  and  ernHirten;  when  it  is  not. 

'  ®4ulbiQ  fepn  *,  to  owe,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  compound 
verb,  of  which  the  separable  particle  is  placed  at  the  end,  f^ulbig, 
due,  owing,  indebted,  having  here  the  force  of  the  separable  partide. 
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F)rtm  there,  thence  (from  it  J 

Dom  the  servant  retam  early 

tbence? 
He  returns  thence  at  ten  o'clock 

in  the  morning. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At  deven  o'clock  at  night. 


Bon  ba. 

Jtommt  ber  Sebientc  trft^  oon  ba 

5urü(f? 
dt  f  ommt  um  je^n  U^r  Vtev^ni 

9on  ba  iuxtid, 
t  Urn  neun  U^t  StorgeiK. 
t  Urn  elf  U^i;  XbtnH. 


How  long? 
Dming,for. 


How   long   has   he   remained 
there? 

A  minute. 
An  hour. 
A  day. 
A  year. 


A  month. 


Ißie  lanae'? 

Iß&^tenb  (a  preposition 
which  governs  the  genitive 
case). 

SBie  lange  i|l  er  ba  geblieben  ? 

Sine  aXinute. 

(5ine6tunbeV 

Ginen  Za^ 

Qxxi  %cl\^  (a  neuter  substantive, 

taking  e  in  the  plur.  without 

heing  softened), 
einen  Stonot 


Therommer. 
the  winter. 

During  the  summer. 


ber  CJommecj 

ber  Sinter. 
r  SB&^renb  bes  dommerl. 
•|  )Den  6ommet  über. 
t  )E)en  Sommer  ^inburc^. 


*  Tlie  accusative  case  answers  to  the  question  nne  lange  ?  how 
kmg?  and  other  similar  questions^  relative  to  measure,  weight, 
qnmtity,  &c.,  as  nne  lang?  how  long?  »ie  f4n>et?  how  heavy? 
wicüiel?  how  much?  xoit  tl^uer?  of  what  price?  wie  weit?  how 
&r  ?  wie  grof  ?  of  what  size  ?  nne  alt  ?  how  old  ? 

'  tXinitte^  minute,  €^tttnbe#  hour,  ave  two  nouns  of  the  Cominine 
gender ;  they  add  n  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural,  without  softening 
tiie  radical  vowels.  We  can  also  say :  eine  Gtunbe  lang^  during  an 
hoar;  ein  3a^  lang;  during  a  year. 
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How  long   have    you    spoken 

with  the  man  ? 
I    have  spoken  with  him   for 

three  hours. 
How  long   has    your   brother 

remained  in  the  country  ? 
He  has  remained  there  a  month. 
Have  you  remained  long  with 

my  father  ? 
I  have  remained  with  him  for 

an  hour. 

Long. 


!Bte  lange  ^ben  6ie  mit  bem 

^axmt  9efpro(!^n  ? 
34  ^(^^^  brei  €itunben  mit  ii^m 

gefproc^en. 
®ie  lange  if!  3^r  Sruber  auf  bem 

Canbe  geblieben  ? 
(Sr  ift  einen  ^onat  ha  geblieben. 
€iinb  &ie  lange  bei  meinem  S3ater 

geblieben  ? 
34)  bin  eine  Gtunbe  lang  bei  ii^m 

geblieben, 
^ange. 


EXERCISES. 

108. 

Why  do  you  love  that  man  ? — I  love  him,  because  he  is  good. 
— ^Why  does  your  neighbour  beat  his  dog  ? — Because  it  has 
bitten  his  little  boy. — Why  does  our  father  love  me? — He 
loves  you,  because  you  are  good. — Do  your  firiends  love  us  ? — 
They  love  us,  because  we  are  good. — ^Why  do  you  bring  me 
wine?— I  bring  you  some, because  you  are  thirsty. — Why  does 
the  hatter  drink  ? — He  drinks,  because  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you 
see  the  sailor  who  is  in  (auf)  the  ship  ? — I  do  not  see  the  one 
who  is  in  (auf)  the  ship,  but  the  one  who  is  in  (auf)  the  square. 
— Do  you  read  the  books  which  my  father  has  given  you  ? — I 
do  read  them. — Do  you  know  the  Italians  whom  we  know  ? — 
We  do  not  know  those  whom  you  know,  but  we  know  others 
(anbete). — Do  you  buy  the  horse  which  we  have  seen  ? — I  do 
not  buy  that  which  we  have  seen,  but  another  (ein  anbered).— 
Do  you  seek  what  you  have  lost  ? — I  do  seek  it. — Do  you 
find  the  man  whom  you  have  looked  for  ? — I  do  not  find  him« 
— Does  the  butcher  kill  the  ox  which  he  has  bought  in  (auf 
with  the  dat.)  the  market? — He  does  kill  it. — Do  wt  cooks 
kill  the  chickens  which  they  have  bought? — They  do  kill 
them. — Does  the  hatter  mend  the  hat  which  I  have  sent  him  ? 
— He  does  mend  it. — Does  the  shoemaker  mend  the  boots 
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which  you  have  seot  him  ? —  He  does  not  mend  them,  because 
they  are  worn  out. — Does  your  coat  lie  upon  the  chair? — It 
does  lie  upon  it. — Does  it  lie  upon  the  chair  upon  which  I 
placed  it  ? — No,  it  lies  upon  another. — Where  is  my  hat  ? — It 
is  in  the  room  in  which  (worin  or  in  n>etd)cm)  you  have  been« — 
Do  you  wait  for  any  one  ? — I  wait  for  no  one. — Do  you  wait 
for  the  man  whom  I  have  seen  this  morning  ! — I  do  wait  for 
him. — Art  thou  waiting  for  thy  book  ? — I  am  waiting  for  it. 
— Do  you  expect  your  father  this  evening  ? — I  do  expect  him. 
— At  what  o'clock  has  he  gone  to  the  theatre  ? — He  has  gone 
thither  at  seven  o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  return 
from  there  ? — He  returns  from  there  at  eleven  o'clock. — Has 
your  bailiff  returned  from  the  market  ? — He  has  not  yet  re- 
turned from  it. — At  what  o'clock  has  your  brother  returned 
from  the  country? — He  has  returned  from  thence  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

109. 

At  what  o'clock  hast  thou  come  back  from  thy  friend  ? — I 
have  come  back  from  him  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
— Hast  thou  remained  long  with  him  ? — I  have  remained  with 
him  about  an  hour. — How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  at 
the  ball  ? — I  intend  to  remain  there  a  few  minutes. — How 
long  has  the  Englishman  remained  with  you  ? — He  has  re- 
mained with  me  for  two  hours. — Do  you  intend  to  remain 
long  in  the  country  ? — I  intend  to  remain  there  during  the 
summer  — How  long  have  your  brothers  remained  in  town 
(in  ber  ©tabt)  ? — They  have  remained  there  during  the  winter. 
— How  much  do  I  owe  you? — You  do  not  owe  me  much. — 
How  much  do  you  owe  your  tailor  ? — I  only  owe  him  fifty 
crowns. — How  much  dost  thou  owe  thy  shoemaker  ? — I  owe 
him  already  seventy  crowns. — Do  I  owe  you  anything  ? — You 
owe  me  nothing. — How  much  does  the  Frenchman  owe  you  ? 
— He  owes  me  more  than  you. — Do  the  English  owe  you  as 
much  as  the  Spaniards  ? — Not  quite  so  much. — Do  I  owe  you 

much  as  my  brother  ? — You  owe  me  more  than  he. — Do 

10 
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our  firiendt  owe  you  as  much  as  we  ? — Yon  owe  me  less  than 
they. — ^Why  do  you  give  money  to  the  merchant  ? — I  give 
him  some,  becaose  he  has  sold  me  handkerchiefs. — Why  do 
you  not  drink  ? — I  do  not  drink  because  I  am  not  thirsty.— 
Why  do  yon  pick  up  this  ribbon  ? — I  pick  it  up,  because  I 
want  it. — Why  do  you  lend  money  to  this  man  ? — I  lend  him 
some  because  he  wants  some. — Why  does  your  brother  study? 
— He  studies,  because  he  wishes  to  learn  German  (lemen  wiU). 
— Art  thou  thirsty  ? — I  am  not  thirsty,  because  I  haye  drunk. 
—Has  your  cousin  drunk  already  ?— Not  yet,  he  is  not  yet 
thirsty .^-Does  the  servant  show  you  the  room  which  he 
sweeps  ? — He  does  not  show  me  that  which  he  sweeps  now« 
but  that  which  he  has  swept  yesterday. — Do  you  breakfast 
before  you  go  out ! — I  go  out  before  I  break&st — ^What  does 
your  shoemaker  do  before  he  sweeps  his  room  ? — He  mends 
my  boots  and  my  shoes  before  he  sweeps  it.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FIFTIETH  LESSON. 

Sunfiigfie  Section. 


7b  Itv«,  to  dwell,  to  reside,  to 
abide,  to  lodge. 

Where  do  you  live  ? 

I  live  in  WiUiam-street,  number 

twenty-five. 
Where  has  your  brother  lired  ? 
He  has  Kved  in  Frederic-street^ 

nnmber  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

Doet  thou  live  at  thy  cousin's 

house? 
I  do  not  live  at  his,  but  at  my 

ÜEUher's  house. 
Does  your  fnend  still  Hve  where 

I  have  lived  ? 
He  lives  no  longer  where  you 

have  h  ved ;  he  lives  at  present 

in  the  great  square. 


®  0  i)  n  e  n. 

9Bo  n>oi)nen  @ie? 

3d)  wo^ne  in  bet  SBit^etmgfttatc 

9(ummer  fünf  unb  ^  itoanii^ 
SBo  i)at  3^t  93tuber  gemo^nt? 
dt  ^at  in  ber  Sriebric^fhraff^ 

9(ttmmer  ^nnbett  ttnb  ^tnfjid 

SBo^nft  jDtt  bei  ^Deinem  Setter  ? 

3(1^  »o^e  nic^t  bet  i^m/  fonbern 

bei  meinem  Später. 
SBo^nt  3$r  greunb  no(^  (ba);  too 

i4  demount  ^be  ? 
(Sx  wo^nt  ni^t  mei^x  (ba)/ wo  Gie 

gemobnt  ^ahtn,  er  woi^nt  \t%t 

auf  bem  grof  en  ^la^e. 


The  street 
Tlie  number. 


SMe  @tra§e  (a  noun  of  the  femi- 
nine gender.) 

^e  9lummet  (a  noun  of  the  fem. 
gender.) 


Td  brush. 

Have  you  brushed  my  coat  ? 
I  have  brushed  it. 


a3&rflen. 

^aben€^te  meinen  dtod  gebärftet? 
3d)  ^abe  i^n  gebürftet 


>  In  German,  the  conjunction  unb/  is  used  to  add  a  number  less 
than  a  hundred. 
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Howtow^- 

mit  Ungc? 

Tsa.imta. 

asi*. 

1111  nooQ. 

•na  twelvn  o'clock. 

Sii  aXtHag. 

■nil  to-morrow. 

»iB  «fSorgtn. 

"nil  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

Sßii  Uebtrmorgtn. 

•nil  ßnnday. 

Si«  eonntag. 

■nil  Monday. 

mt  SSontas- 

■nU  this  erenlng. 

»te  ii(ut(  Xbtnb. 

•nil  evening. 

aifouftcuKbenb. 

Until  morning. 

Sid  an  ben  SKorgen. 

Until  the  nait  day. 

BiSjumiinbcriillaft. 

Until  that  day. 

ffli*  auf  bieftn  Safr 

Until  that  moment. 

»iSoufbieftnlfuatiibliA 

far. 

m  iret-bie^et. 

To  thia  pbce,  hither,  so 

aa 

Sie  iiafyit  (an  adverb  of  place). 

far  as  here. 

To  that  place,  tUther,  sc 

far 

as 

ffii*  ba^in  (an  adyerb  of  pl»ce>. 

far  a«  there. 

Ob*.  The  days  of  the  week  are  all  of  the  masculine  gender,  «s* 
cept  bir  fStiCmot^Ci  Wednesday,  whichsome authors  u» 


Tuesday, 

3Mtn|la9) 

«Rittwo*( 

Thursday, 

XmxmtTfiaii 

Friday, 

grdtflfli 

Saturday, 

71«. 

Dann— (fllSbonn). 

•nil  I  retum  (till  my  return). 

Sit  id)  iuräcttommc. 

■fill  Mfhrotberreturna  (till  my 

St8  mein  ffltubet  iururftoramt; 

brother's  return). 

Till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning- 

S«  Diet  U^t  !Rorfl«n*. 

Till  midnight  (till  twelve  o'clock 

Kit  Slitttrna^t  (a  noun  of  tb 

at  night). 

feminine  gender.) 
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How  long  did  you  resiain  with 

my  father  ? 
I  remained  with  him  till  eleven 

o'clock  at  night. 


SSie  lanqß  finb  Gie  bet  meinem 

SBater  geblieben? 
34  Mn  bi«  elf  U^r  Xbenb«  bei 

i^m  geblieben. 


One,  the  people,  they,  or  any  one. 

Have  they  brought  my  shoes  ? 
They  have  not  brought  them 

yet. 
"What  have  they  said  ? 
Tliey  have  said  nothing. 
What  have  they  done  ? 
lliey  have  done  nothing. 


^  a  n  (indefinite  pronoun  always 
singular). 

^at  man  meine  ®d)u^e  gebraut? 
^an  l^at  fte  nod)  nic^t  gebraut. 

S^d^at  mangefagt? 
sQlan  li^aX  nid)td  gefagt. 
fOkid  i^at  man  get^an  ? 
Silan  ^at  nid)td  get^an. 


7b  he  wäUng  (to  wieh),' 
wUXmg  (wished). 

Has  he  been  willing  to  go  for 

the  physician  ? 
He  has  not  been  willing  to  go 

for  him. 
Has  he  wished  to  go  out  this 

morning? 
He  has  not  wished  to  go  out 
Have  they  been  willing  to  do  it? 
They  have  not  been  willing  to 

do  it. 
They  have  not  been  willing  to 

do  any  thing. 


©oil  en*/ — gewollt. 

^ai  er  ben^Crjt  ^olen  wollen?  (not 
gewoat.  (See  Ohs.  Les.  XLVI.) 
(St  ^at  i^n  nid)t  ^olen  wollen. 

^aX  it  biefen  ^Olorgen  ausgeben 

wollen  ? 
(&x  i^oX  nidjt  ausgeben  wollen. 
^ai  man  ed  t^un  wollen  ? 
fD^an  |iat  ed  nic^t  t|)un  wollen. 

^QXi  t)at  nid)tö  t^un  wollen. 


7b  he  able  {jDim),'^been  able 
Ceouidj. 

Have  they  been  able  to  find  the 
books? 


Jtbnnen  *— gef  onnt. 

«^ot  manbie  Sßü^tt  finben  !6nnen? 
(notgefonnt.  See  Lea.  XLVI). 
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TbtBf  hsve  not  been  able  to  find 

tlieDi« 
Has  the  taflor  been  wiDing  to 

mend  my  coat? 
He   has   not   been  willing  to 

mend  it. 


Stan  ^ot  fi  nic^  ftohen  f tanen. 

^t  bet  6<^neiber  meinen  fMt 

au^beffern  »olUn  ? 
@r  ^t  i^n  xdd^  auftbeffem  moU 

(en. 


Somethmg  (or  amfthmg)  new. 

What  do  they  say  new  ? 
They  say  nothing  new. 


Stod  fagt  man  9leue<? 
Stan  fagt  xdd^i  Steuer 


New. 

My  new  coat. 
My  new  firiend. 
His  new  clothes. 


9leu/ 

ostein  neued  Stldb. 
Stein  neuer  Steunb. 
Geine  neuen  Jtteibev. 


EXERCISES. 


110. 

Where  do  you  live  ? — I  live  in  the  large  (in  bet  gcofen) 
street — Where  does  your  father  live  ? — He  lives  at  his  friend's 
house. — Where  do  your  brothers  live  T — They  live  in  the 
large  street,  number  a  hundred  and  twenty. — Dost  thou  live 
at  thy  cousin's  ? — I  do  live  at  his  house. — Do  you  still  live 
where  you  did  live  feewo^nt  ^aben)  ? — I  live  there  still. — Does 
your  friend  still  live  where  he  did  live  ? — He  no  longer  lives 
where  he  did  live. — Where  does  he  live  at  present? — He  lives  in 
William-street,  number  a  hundred  and  fifteen.— Where  is  your 
brother  ? — He  is  in  the  garden. — Where  is  your  cousin  gone 
to  ? — He  is  gone  into  the  garden. — Did  you  go  to  the  play 
yesterday  ? — I  did  go  thither. — Have  you  seen  my  friend  T^- 
I  have  seen  him. — ^When  did  you  see  him  T — I  saw  (^be — 
Sefe^en)  him  this  morning.  ~  Where  has  he  gone  to  ?«— I  do 
not  know  {Obs.  Lesson  XLV.). — Has  the  servant  brushed  my 
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clothes  ? — He  has  brushed  them. — Has  he  swept  my  room  ? 
-—He  has  swept  it. — How  long  did  he  remain  here  ? — ^Till 
noon. — How  long  have  you  been  writing? — I  have  been 
writing  until  midnight. — How  long  did  I  work  ? — You  worked 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. — How  long  did  my  brother 
remain  with  you  ? — He  remained  with  me  until  evening. — 
How  long  hast  thou  been  working  ? — I  have  been  working 
till  now.^^Hast  thou  still  long  to  write  ? — I  have  to  write  till 
the  day  after  to-morrow. — Has  the  physician  still  long  to 
work  ? — He  has  to  work  till  to-morroww — Must  I  remain  long 
here  ? — You  must  remain  here  till  Sunday. — Must  my  brother 
remain  long  with  you  ? — He  must  remain  with  us  till  Mon- 
day.— How  long  must  I  work  ? — You  must  work  till  the  day 
after  to-morrow. — Have  you  still  long  to  speak  ? — I  have  still 
an  hour  to  speak. — Did  you  speak  long? — I  spoke  (f^aht 
— flet|)ro(^n)  till  the  next  day. — Have  you  remained  long  in  my 
room  ? — I  have  remained  in  it  till  this  moment. — Have  you 
still  long  to  live  in  this  house  ? — I  have  still  long  to  live  in  it 
(borin). — How  long  have  you  still  to  live  in  it  ? — Till  Sunday. 

111. 

Does  your  friend  still  live  with  you  ? — He  lives  with  me 
no  longer. — How  long  has  he  lived  with  you  ? — He  has  lived 
with  me  only  a  year.-r-How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  ball  ? 
— I  remained  there  tül  midnight. — How  long  have  you  re- 
mained in  the  carriage  ? — I  have  remained  an  hour  in  it. — 
Have  you  remained  in  the  garden  till  now  ? — I  have  re- 
mained there  (batin)  till  now. — Has  the  captain  come  as  far 
as  here  7 — He  has  come  as  far  as  here. — How  far  has  the 
merdiant  come  ? — He  has  come  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  small 
load. — Has  the  Turk  come  as  &r  as  the  end  of  the  forest  ? 
— He  has  come  as  &r  as  there. — What  do  you  do  in  the 
morning  ?— I  read. — And  what  do  you  do  then  ? — I  break&st 
and  woik. — ^Do  you  breakfast  before  you  read  ? — No,  Sir,  I 

o2 
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read  before  I  breakfast^—Dost  thou  play  instead  of  working 
(lesson  XXXVIII.)  ? — I  work  instead  of  playi^. — Does  thy 
brother  go  to  the  play  instead  of  goin^  into  the  gardenia— He 
does  not  go  to  the  play. — ^What  do  you  do  in  the  evening  ? 
— I  worl^. — ^What  hast  thou  done  this  evening? — I  have 
brushed  your  clothes  and  have  gone  to  the  theatre. — Didst 
thou  remain  long  at  the  theatre  ? — I  remained  there  but  a 
few  minutes. — Are  you  willing  to  wait  here  ? — How  long 
must  I  wait  ? — You  must  wait  till  my  father  returns. — Has 
anybody  come  ? — Somebody  has  come.  — What  have  they 
(man)  wanted  (detooUt)  ?— They  (man)  have  wanted  to  speak  to 
you. — Have  they  not  been  willing  to  wait  ? — They  have  not 
been  willing  to  wait. — What  do  you  say  to  that  man  ? — I  tell 
him  to  wait.-^Have  you  waited  for  me  long  ? — I  have  waited 
for  you  an  hour. — Have  you  been  able  to  read  my  letter  ? — 
I  have  been  able  to  read  it. — Have  you  understood  it  ? — I 
have  understood  it. — Have  you  shown  it  to  any  one  ? — I  have 
shown  it  to  no  one. — Have  they  brought  my  clothes  ? — ^Thcy 
have  not  brought  them  yet. — Have  they  swept  my  room  and 
brushed  ray  clothes  ? — They  have  done  both  (beibed). — What 
have  they  said  ? — They  have  said  nothing. — What  have  they 
done  T — They  have  done  nothing. — Has  your  little  brother 
been  spelling  ? — He  has  not  been  willing  to  spell. — Has  the 
merchant's  boy  been  willing  to  work? — He  has  not  been 
willing. — What  has  he  been  willing  to  do  ? — He  has  not  been 
vnlling  to  do  anything. 

112. 

Has  the  shoemaker  been  able  to  mend  my  boots  ? — He  has 
not  been  able  to  mend  th.  m. — Why  has  he  not  been  able  to 
mend  them  ? — Because  he  has  had  no  time. — Have  they  (man) 
been  able  to  find  my  gold  buttons  ? — They  have  not  been 
able  to  find  them. — ^Why  has  the  tailor  not  mended  my  coat  ? 
— Because  he  has  no  good  thread. — Why  have  you  beaten  the 
dog  ? — Because  it  has  bitten  me. — ^Why  do  you  not  drink  ? — 
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Because  I  am  not  thirsty. — What  have  they  wished  to  say  ? — 
They  have  not  wished  to  say  anything. — What  do  they  (man) 
say  new  in  the  market? — They  say  nothing  new  there. — 
Have  they  (man)  wished  to  kill  a  man  ? — They  have  not 
wished  to  kill  any  one. —  Have  they  said  any  thing  new  ? — 
They  have  said  nothing  new.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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THIRD  MONTH, 

dritter   Wtonat 


FIFTY-FIRST  LESSON, 

(Sin  unb  ftmfiigße  Section. 


7b  jfMi— Jtofa». 

Tlioa  Btealesty  he  steals. 

To  stead  something  finom  some 

one. 
Hare  they  stolen  your  hat  from 

you? 
They  have  stolen  it  from  me. 
Has  the  man  stolen  the  book 

from  thee? 
He  has  stolen  it  from  me. 
What  have  they  stolen  from  y  on  ? 


©teilen*— ^e  Sohlen. 

t  Semantem  Gtmoi  ^e^ten  *. 

t  ^t  man  S^nen  S^en  ^ttt  ge* 

fto^len  ? 
1 9^n  ^  i^n  mir  QtftofflOL 
t  ^t  2Hr  ber  ^ann  Ui«  JBnc( 

t  ^  fKit  e<  mir  Q/tftoffittu 
tSBad  ^t  man  S^nengeto^en? 


AÜ. 


AIL 


All  (plural). 


{ 
{ 


3Cn  is  declined  in  the  foDofwing 
manner. 

N.       G.     D.      A. 

Masc,  aller  —  H  —  em  —  en. 

Nevt.   ailed  —  H  —  em  —  H. 

Plural  for  aü  gendert. 

N.       G.     D.      A. 

XHe  —  er  —  en  —  e. 


All  the  good  wine. 
An  the  good  water. 
An  the  good  children. 


TCUer  gute  tSein. 
XOe«  gute  Stoffer. 
2CIle  9ttte  5tinber.  (See  page  48, 
Obs.B,) 

Obs,  A,  When  two  determinative  words,  which  do  not  take  the 
definite  article,  as :  att,  aU  (See  Lesson  XXXIV.) ;  biefer/  this;  jener^ 
that,  &c.  are  placed  one  after  the  other,  they  have  each  the  cha- 
racteristic ending  of  this  article.    £z. 
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All  this  wine. 

AU  this  money. 

AU  these  children. 

All  these  good  children. 


ICOer  biefer  (not  tiefe)  Skin. 
TCtUt  biefed  (not  biefe)  ®e(b. 
2Cae  biefe  J^inber. 
XOte  biefe  guten  Jlinber. 


Obs.  B.  In  familiar  style  when  aO/  all,  is  followed  by  a  pronoun» 
it  often  rejects  its  tennination.    £z. 

AU  his  money  |   aCK  fein  ®elb. 


The  word, 
the  speech^ 

How  is  this  word  written  ? 

It  is  written  thus. 


hat  SBort  i 

bad  tSort  (plur.  tSorte)  K 
tSie  fc^reibt  man  biefed  SQort? 
^an  fd^eibt  tt  fo. 


7b  dye  or  to  colour. 

To  dye  black,  white. 
To  dye  green,  blue. 
To  dye  red,  yellow. 
To  dye  grey,  brown. 
My  bhiecoat. 

This  white  hat. 

Do  you  dye  your  coat  blue? 

I  dye  it  green. 

What  colour  will  you  dye  your 

doth? 
I  will  dye  it  blue. 
The  dyer. 


8&rben. 

&&i(OQXit  t9ei§  f&rben. 

®xfait  blau  f&rben. 

8iot$/  gelb  f&rben. 

®rau^  braun  f&rben. 

^tin  blauer  Sitocf  (mein  blauet 

.    «leib). 

iDiefer  weife  «^ut 

g&rben  @ie  S^^en  fiHoc!  blau  ? 

3d^  f&rbe  i^n  grfin. 

SBie  »oUen  e$ie  3^r  Su4  f&rben  ? 

3c^  nna  e6  blau  f&rben. 
ber  8&rber. 


7b  get  dyed—got  dyed. 

What  colour  have  you  got  your 

hat  dyed? 
I  have  got  it  dyed  white. 


g&rben  laffen*. 

SBie  ^aben®ie  S^ren  <&ttt  f&rben 

laffen? 
34  ^^^  i^n  u>ei$  f&rben  laffen. 


1  When  SBort^  means  merely  a  word,  its  pliural  is  regular ;  but 
when  it  conveys  the  meaning  ol  a  whole  phrase,  its  plural  is  fBorte. 
Ex.  ^ere  fBorte/  useless  words ;  @(lauben  @ie  meinen  SBorten^  take 
my  word  for  it;  ba6  «Hauptwort/  the  substantive;  plur.  bie  «^upt* 
moctcr^  substantives. 


I 
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As  far  as  my  brother's. 

Sid  iu  meinem  Sruber. 

As  far  as  London. 

SBid  bonbon. 

As  far  as  Paris. 

fBxt  9arU. 

As  far  as  England. 

SBid  nad^  ^glanb. 

As  far  as  France. 

Si«  na^  S^anfrei^. 

As  far  as  Italy. 

SBid  na4  Italien. 

Germany, 

IDeutf(^(anb  i 

Spain, 

Spanien  $ 

Holland, 

^oUanb, 

Rule.  The  names  of  countries,  towns,  and  villages,  belong  to  the 
neuter  gender,  and  stand  without  the  article.  They  are  indeclinable 
except  in  the  genitive,  which  receives  6  when  the  pronunciation 
admits  it.  If  the  ending  of  the  name  does  not  admit  the  letter 
<,  as  in  ^axiif  Paris,  the  preposition  Don/  of,  is  used.  Ex.  bfe 
@in»>o^net  oon  |)arid,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  Some  proper 
names  of  countries  are  of  the  feminine  gender.  These,  like  all 
other  feminine  nouns,  are  invariable  in  the  singular,  and  form  thdr 
case  by  means  of  the  definite  article,  viz.  1,  Names  of  countries 
which  terminate  in  ei.  Ex.  tie  Surfet,  Turkey ;  and  2,  the  fol- 
lowing :  Me  ^rimm/  Crimea ;  tie  Saufl^/  Lusatia ;  tie  ^atf  /  March; 
bie  ^olbau/  Moldavia ;  bie  |)fal}/  Palatinate ;  bie  @d^»eig/  Switser- 
land.  Ex.  bie  ©c^weij/  Switzerland;  ber  &öytoeii,  of  Switzeriand; 
bet  ®(i)meig/  to  Switzerland ;  bie  ^djitotiif  Switzerland. 


7b  travel 

Do  you  travel  to  Paris  ? 
Do  you  go  to  Paris  ? 
I  do  travel  (or  go)  thither. 
Is  he  gone  to  England  ? 
He  is  gone  thither. 
How  far  has  he  travelled  ? 
He   has    travelled    as    far 
America. 


as 


9t  e  i  f  e  n  (is  used  with  the  auxi- 
liary fepn). 

9{eifen  €^ie  na4  9ari6  ? 
©e^en  ®ie  na^  |)ari6  ? 
3«^  teife  (id)  Qtt)t)  ba^in. 
3fl  et  m^  @n0tanb  gereift  ? 
(gt  ift  bQ^in  geteif't. 
fBH  wo^tn  ift  et  geteift  ? 
@t  ifi  bit  na(^  2Cmeti!a  geteift 


EXERCISES. 
113. 
Have  they  (man)  stolen  anything  from  you  ? — ^Thcy  have 
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Stolen  all  the  good  wine  from  me.— Have  they  stolen  any- 
thing from  your  &ther  ? — They  have  stolen  all  his  good 
books  from  him. — Dost  thou  steal  anything  ? — I  steal  no- 
thing.— Hast  thou  ever  stolen  anything  ? — I  have  never  stolen 
anything  (nie  C^a6).-^Have  they  stolen  your  apples  frt>m 
you  ? — ^They  have  stolen  them  from  me. — What  have  they 
stolen  frt>m  me  ? — They  have  stolen  from  you  all  the  good 
books. — ^When  did  they  steal  the  carriage  from  you  ?— They 
stole  (man  ^t— defto^len)  it  from  me  the  day  before  yesterday. 
— Have  they  ever  stolen  anything  from  us? — They  have 
never  stolen  anything  from  us.— ^Has  the  carpenter  drunk  all 
the  wine  ? — He  has  drunk  it. — Has  your  little  boy  torn  all  his 
books  ? — He  has  torn  them  all. — Why  has  he  torn  them  ? — 
Because  he  does  not  wish  to  study. — How  much  have  you  lost 
(at  play)  ? — I  have  lost  all  my  money. — ^Do  you  know  where 
my  father  is? — I  do  not  know. — Have  you  not  seen  my  book? 
— I  have  not  seen  it. — 'Do  you  know  how  this  word  is  written? 
— It  is  written  thus. — Do  you  dye  anything  ? — I  dye  my  hat« 
— ^What  colour  do  you  dye  it  ? — I  dye  it  black. — What  colour 
do  you  dye  your  clothes  ? — ^We  dye  them  yellow. 

114. 

Do  you  get  your  trunk  dyed  ? — I  get  it  dyed. — What  colour 

do  you  get  it  dyed  ? — I  get  it  dyed  green. — What  colour  dost 

thou  get  thy  thread  stockings  dyed  ? — I  get  them  dyed  white. 

— Does  your  cousin  get  his  handkerchief  dyed  ?•"— -He  does  get 

it  dyed. — Does  he  get  it  dyed  red  ? — He  gets  it  dyed  grey.— 

What  colour  have  your  friends  got  their  coats  dyed  ? — They 

have  got  them  dyed  green. — What  colour  have  the  Italians  had 

their  carriages  dyed? — They  have  had  them  dyed  blue. — ^What 

hat  has  the  nobleman  ? — He  has  two  hats,  a  white  one  and  a 

black  one^ — Have  I  a  hat  ? — You  have  several. — Has  your  dyer 

already  dyed  your  cravat  ? — He  has  dyed  it  ? — What  colour  has 

he  dyed  it? — He  has  dyed  it  yellow.— ^Do  you  travel  sometimes? 

— I  travel  often.— Where  do  you  intend  to  go  to  (^inaureifen)  this 
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gnminer  ? — I  intend  to  go  to  Gennmy, — ^Do  yon  not  go  to  Italy! 
— I  do  go  thithor. — Hast  thoa  tometunes  travelled  ? — I  have 
never  travelled. — Have  your  fi:iendB  the  intention  to  go  to 
Holland  ? — ^They  have  the  intention  to  go  thither. — ^Wheii  do 
they  intend  to  depart  ? — ^They  intend  to  depart  the  day  after 
to-morrow. — Has  your  brother  already  gone  to  Spain  ? — ^He 
has  not  yet  gone  thither. — Have  you  travelled  in  Spain  ? — I 
have  travelled  there. — ^When  do  you  depart? — I  depart  to- 
morrow.— At  what  o'clock  ? — At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
— Have  you  worn  out  all  your  boots  ? — I  have  worn  them  all 
out. — ^What  have  the  Turks  done  ! — They  have  burnt  all  our 
good  ships. — Have  you  finished  all  your  letters? — ^I  have 
finished  them  all. — How  fiu*  have  you  travelled?— I  have 
travelled  as  fiu*  as  Germany. — Has  he  travelled  as  far  as 
Italy  ? — He  has  travelled  as  £ur  as  America. — How  far  have 
the  Spaniards  gone  ? — They  have  gone  as  £ur  as  London. — 
How  hi  has  this  poor  man  come  ? — He  has  come  as  far  as  here. 
— Has  he  come  as  fiu*  as  your  house  ? — He  has  come  as  £»  as 
my  father's  ?    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FIFTY^ECOND  LESSON. 

3wel  unb  fun^igfte  Section. 


Above.    I  Oben  (rest). 
Bdow. 


{  hinauf 
^auf 


7   (motion). 

Unten  (rc«t).  /  <^n"«^«  <>'  *^«^^  1  (motion). 

\  herunter  or  ^erab  J 

©ie«feU6  (rest).  Hither,  bier^er,  bier  ^er:*l  (motion). 

übet/  Don  bort  i)tx    ^ 


This  dde. 

That  side.    |  SenfeitS  (rest).  Thither,  bortbin  (motion). 


Obg.A.  The  particles  ^er  and  ^n/  having  no  corresponding 
words  in  English,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each  oth^. 
^n  expresses  motion  towards  the  person  who  speaks,  as :  l^raufr 
up ;  herunter  or  ^erab^  down ;  ^eraud^  out ;  herüber/  hither,  to  this 
side,  ^ia  expresses  motion  from  the  person  who  speaks  towards 
another  place,  as  :  l^nauf/  up ;  hinunter  or  ^nab^  down ;  ^inauS» 
out ;  ^infiber/  thither,  to  the  opposite  side.  K,  for  instance,  I  wish 
to  ten  any  one  who  is  on  a  mountain  to  come  down,  I  must  say : 
fommen  &U  herunter ^  come  down  (to  where  I  am).  He  might  an- 
swer me,  tommen  @ie  ^erauf/  come  up.  I  might  say  to  him,  id^ 
f onune  nicbt  btnauf^  I  am  not  coming  up ;  and  he  might  answer  me, 
unb  t(b  nicbt  binuntet/  and  I  am  not  coming  down. 

According  to  this  we  must  say :  fommen  &c  herein/  come  in ; 
ge^en  €He  ^nant,  go  out ;  fahren  €$ie  binübet/  drive  to  the  opposite 
side;  fpringen  0ie  ^nein/  jump  in  (i.  e.  in  ben  gluf /  into  the  river); 
but  should  the  person  speaking  be  already  in  the  water  he  would 
say :  fpringen  ^e  ^rein. 


Tlie  mountain, 
the  river, 
the  present. 


ber  SBetdi 
ber  Slug  i 
bad  @(ef(ben!  (plur.  e  0- 


^  Neutor  words,  formed  of  a  verb  and  the  syllable  ge,  add  e  to  all 
the  cases  plural,  and  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowel.    (See  La 
AHemande  d^erndnde). 
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Obs.  B.  The  adverbs  btedfeite^  ienfeitd/  ought  to  be  carefuUy  dit- 
tingoished  from  the  prepositions,  bie^fett/  ienfeit  The  latter  an 
always  followed  by  the  genitive,  whilst  the  others  never  govern  a^ 
case.  Ex.  bieSfeit  bed  SluffeS^  on  this  side  of  the  river;  jenfett  M 
Serges^  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 


To  go  up  the  mountain. 
Wh^  is  your  brother  gone  to? 
He  is  gone  up  the  moimtain. 


7b  give  back  again  (to  restore,) 

Thou  givest  back  again. 

He  gives  back  again. 

Given  back  again. 
Does  he  restore  you  your  book? 
He  does  restore  it  to  me. 
Has  he  given  you  your  stick 

back  again? 
He  has  given  it  me  back  again. 


jDen  SBerg  ^inauf  ge^en  *. 

tSo  ift  3^c  93ntber  ^needangen? 

(St  i^  ben  SBetd  ^nattf  gedangen. 


SQiebergeben*. 

jDu  gtbfl  wieber. 

(Sr  gibt  nneber. 

SBieberdegeben. 

©iebt  er  S^nen  3^r  Su(^  toiebec? 

(St  ^ht  e6  mir  mieber. 

^at  er  3^nen  S^ren  6tod  tmc» 

bergedeben  ? 
(Sr  1i)at  i^n  mir  »iebergegebeiL 


7b  begin,  to  commence. 

Begun,  conmienced. 

Have  you  already  conmienced 

your  letter  ? 
Not  yet 
I  have  not  yet  commenced  it. 

Have  you  received  a  present  ? 

I  have  received  several. 
Fh>m  whom  have  you  received 
presents? 


Whmoe?  Wkerefrom? 
Where  do  you  come  from  ? 


^Cnfangen*/  beginnen*. 

ICngefangen^  begonnen. 

«^aben  &t  3^ren   Srief  fc^n 

angefangen  ? 
9lo4  nic^t 
3d^  fi(iU  i^n  no4   nt^t  an^ts 

fangen, 
^aben  ®ie  ein  ©efd^nf  befom« 

men? 
34  ^^^  t)erf(^ebenebe{ommen. 
S3on  »em  ^ben  &U  ©ef^^nfe 

bef  ommen  ? 


SBo^er? 

TLui  (governs  the  dative). 
fBSo  fommen  ®ie  ^r  ? 
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Obs.  C.  The  adverb  nH>^r  may  be  separated  into  two  parts  (as 
mofjitif  Lesson  XXXIX.)  the  first  of  which  is  put  at  the  beginning, 
and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  phrase.  If  the  phrase  ends  with  a 
participle  past,  or  an  infinitive,  ^er  is  placed  before  it ;  but  it  pre- 
cedes the  particle  3U  of  the  infinitive. 


I  come  from  (out  of)  the  garden. 
Where  has  he  come  from  ? 
He  has  come  from  the  theatre. 


3«^  f  omme  ani  htm  ®arten. 
SBo^er  ifl  er  gekommen  ? 
(Sr  ift  au6  bem  Sweater  gefomi 
men. 


7b  be  worth. 

How  much  may  that  horse  be 

worth? 
It  may  be   worth  a  hundred 

crowns. 
This  is  worth  more  than  that. 
The  one  is  not  worth  so  much 

as  the  other. 
How  much  is  that  worth  ? 
That  is  not  worth  much. 
That  is  not  worth  anything. 


To  be  better. 

Am  I  not  as  good  as  my  bro- 
ther? 

Too  are  better  than  he. 
I  am  not  as  good  as  you. 


SBert^   fepn*. 

SBieoeil  fann  biefed  $ferb  tottt^ 

fepn? 
@8  fann  ^unbett  Zi^Ux  totttl) 

jDiefeS  ift  me^ir  wert^  aU  iened. 
^a^  eine  ift  ni^t  fo  oiel  tDert^ 

aU  bad  anbete. 
SBieoiel  ifi  ba6  »ert^  ? 
^a^  ift  ni(^t  t>ie(  toert^. 
S)a6  ift  ni(i^tt  n>ert^. 


IBeffec  fei^n*   (me^  totttf) 
fepn  ♦). 

Sin  i^  ni(^t  fo  gut  toie  mein 
JBrubec? 

{<Sie  ftnb  beffet  aid  er. 
@ie  ftnb  me^t  toert^  aU  er. 
I  3d^  bin  ni^t  fo  gut  wie  ®{e. 


EXERCISES. 

115. 

Do  you  call  me  T — I  do  call  you. — Where  are  you? — I  am  on 
(auf  with  the  dative)  the  mountain ;  are  you  coming  up? — I  am 
not  eoming  up. — ^Where  are  you  ? — I  am  at  the  foot  (am  Stt$e)  of 
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the  monntBin ;  will  yoa  come  down  ? — I  cannot  come  down^ — 
Why  can  you  not  come  down  7 — Becanse  I  ha^e  tore  feet. — 
Where  does  yonr  eonsio  live? — He  lives  on  this  side  of  the  river. 
— ^Where  is  the  mountain  ? — It  is  on  that  side  of  the  river. — 
Where  stands  the  house  of  our  friend  ?«>It  stands  on  that  side 
of  the  mountain. — Is  the  garden  of  your  friend  on  this  or  that 
side  of  the  wood  ? — It  is  on  that  side  Qenfeito). — Is  our  storehouse 
not  on  that  side  of  the  road  f — It  is  on  this  side  (bie€feit6).'i— 
Where  have  you  heen  this  morning  ? — I  have  heen  on  (Lesson 
XXXI I.)  the  great  moimtain. — How  many  times  have  yon 
gone  up  the  mountain  ? — I  have  gone  up  (i^n  ^nauf  ^tq/uigtn) 
three  times. — Is  your  father  below  or  above  ? — He  is  above. 
— Have  the  neighbour's  boys  given  yon  your  books  bade 
again  ? — They  have  given  them  me  back  again. — When  did 
they  give  them  you  back  again  ? — They  gave  (^aben— mieb€tc 
gegeben)  them  me  back  again  yesterday. — To  whom  have  you 
given  your  stick  ? — I  have  given  it  to  the  nobleman. — To 
whom  have  the  noblemen  given  their  gloves? — ^They  have 
given  them  to  Englishmen. — To  which  Englishmen  have  they 
given  them  ? — To  those  (Lesson  XVI.)  whom  you  have  seen 
this  morning  at  my  house. — To  which  people  do  you  give  mo- 
ney ? — I  give  some  to  those  to  whom  (Lesson  XVI.)  you  give 
some. — Do  you  give  any  one  money  ? — I  do  give  some  to 
those  who  want  any. — To  which  children  does  your  father  give 
cakes  ? — He  gives  some  to  those  who  are  good. 

116. 
Have  you  received  presents  ? — I  have  received  some. — What 
presents  have  you  received  ? — I  have  received  fine  presents. — 
Has  your  little  brother  received  a  present  ? — He  has  received 
several. — From  whom  has  he  received  any  ? — He  has  received 
some  from  my  father  and  from  yours. — Do  you  come  out  of  the 
garden  ? — I  do  not  come  out  of  the  garden,  but  out  of  the  house. 
— Where  are  you  going  to  ? — I  am  going  into  the  garden* — 
Whence  comes  the  Irishman  ? — He  comes  from  the  garden. — 
Does  he  come  from  the  same  garden  from  which  (du6  toeUtem) 
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jon  come? — He  does  not  come  from  the  same. — From  which 
garden  does  he  come  ? — He  eomes  from  that  of  our  old  friend. 
— ^Whence  comes  your  boy  ? — He  comes  from  the  play. — How 
much  is  that  carriage  worth? — It  is  worth  five  hundred 
crowns. — Is  this  book  worth  as  much  as  that  ? — It  is  worth 
more. — How  much  is  my  horse  worth  ? — It  is  worth  as  much 
as  that  of  your  friend. — Are  your  horses  worth  as  much  as 
those  of  the  French? — They  are  not  worth  so  much. — How 
much  is  that  knife  worth? — It  is  worth  nothing. — Is  your  ser- 
vant as  good  as  mine  ? — He  is  better  than  yours. — Are  you  as 
good  as  your  brother  ? — ^He  is  better  than  I. — Art  thou  as  good 
as  thy  cousin  ? — I  am  as  good  as  he. — Are  we  as  good  as  our 
neighbours  ? — ^We  are  better  than  they. — Is  your  umbrella  'as 
good  as  mine  ? — It  is  not  worth  so  much. — Why  is  it  not  worth 
■o  much  as  mine  ? — Because  it  is  not  so  fine  as  yours. — Do 
yon  wish  to  sell  your  horse  ? — I  do  wish  to  sell  it. — How 
much  is  it  worth  ? — It  is  worth  two  hundred  florins. — Do  you 
wish  to  buy  it  ? — I  have  bought  one  already.— «Does  your 
fiither  intend  to  buy  a  horse  ? — He  does  intend  to  buy  one, 
but  not  yours.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FIFTY-THIRD   LESSON. 

^ei  unb  funfiigfte  Section. 


not  (conjunctkm). 

What  do  you  say  ? 

I  say  that  you  have  my  book. 

I  teU  you  that  I  have  it  not. 

Have  you  not  had  it  ? 
I  have  had  it,  but  I  have  it  no 
longer. 

No  more. 


jDaf    (See    Rule   of   Syntax, 

Lesson  XLIX.). 
fEiai  fagen  &it  ? 
34  fade/ba$€He  mdnSit^  ^ben. 
34  fAd^  3^nen^  baf  i4  ei  tdäjit 

^ben  ®ie  ed  ni^t  ^^ht  ? 
34  ^be  e<  ge^bt/  abet  i4  ^be 

9li4t  me^r. 


Where  have  you  placed  it  ? 
I  have  placed  it  on  the  table. 
Is  it  (does  it  lie)  on  the  table  ? 
It  is  (lies)  on  it. 


S^  ^ben  &xt  ed  ^ndelegt? 
34  ^<>be  e6  auf  ben  Sif4  d^Ugt 
eie^t  e«  auf  bem  3:if4e  ? 
66  liegt  bacauf. 


Some,  a  Utile. 
Can  you  give  me  some  water  ? 

I  can  give  you  some. 


Gtkoad  (ein  wenig). 

Jt6nnen  @ie  mir  etn>ad  ISaffer 

geben  ? 
34  <<inn  3^nen  n>et4<<  geben. 


Must. 

Neeeisary  (adjective). 

7b  benecetsmy. 


Slöffem  past  part,  gemuft. 
9t6t^ig.    ' 
9l6t^ig   fepn«. 


Is  it'  necessary  to  go  to  the  f  ®^"*  '"^"  ^"^  ^'"  ^""^  ^**"^ 
nigrljet  ?  -j  3fl  e«  n6t^^g  auf  ben  SRarf t  |n 

I     ge^n  ? 
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It  i.  necessary  to  go  thither.       /  Tl'^tu^^!^^^'''   ^ 
What  must  one  do  in  order  to      SBSad  mu$  man  t^un/  urn  beutfc^  gu 


learn  German? 
One  most  study  much. 
What  must  he  do  ? 
He  must  go  for  a  book. 
What  must  I  do? 


SHU,  mknt. 

lb  bi  nttmg,  been  sittmg. 

You  must  nt  still. 


Have  you  been  obliged  to  work 
much  to  learn  German  ? 

I  have  been  obliged  to  work 
much. 


7%e  competency,  the  subsistence, 

the  UveMhood, 
7b  have  wherewithal  to  Uve  ? 

Has  he  wherewithal  to  live  ? 

He  has. 

What  must  J  buy  ? 

Some  beef. 

The  ox  (neat.) 
You  must  buy  some  beef. 


What  do  you  wish  ? 
What  do  you  want  ? 

I  want  some  money. 


lernen  ? 
^an  muf  oiel  fhtbiren. 
SBadmuf  er  t^un? 
(Sx  muf  ein  a3u((  ^o(en. 
S(Bad  muf  i4  t^un  ?  • 


®{^en*  (takes  ^aben  for  its 
auxiliary),  gefeffen. 

@ie  muffen  ftiU  ftften. 


^aben  QSit  otel  arbeiten  mftfTen 
{Obs.  Lesson  XLVI.)/  vm 
beutf((  ju  lernen  ? 

34  %^^t  oiel  arbeiten  muffen. 


IQad 


ÄU«/( 


0  m  m  e  n. 


®ein  2(u6!ommeTi  ^aben*. 

^at  er  fein  2(udf  ommen  ? 

@r  ^at  ed. 

9Ba6mu$id^!aufen? 

9linbfletfd^. 

)Da6  9{inb. 

®ie  muffen  Stinbfleifc^  faufen. 


I  9Bad  wollen  ®ie? 

{SBad  brauchen  @$ie? 
9Bad  t^ben  eie  nbt^i^  ? 
r  2&i  li^aht  ®elb  xiht^(^ 
\  2^  braud^e  ®elb. 
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Do  you  want  some  money  ? 
Do  you  wish  to  have  some  mo- 
ney ? 
I  do  want  some. 
Do  you  want  much  ? 
I  do  want  much. 
How  much  must  you  have  ? 
How  much  do  you  want  ? 
I  only  want  a  grosh. 
Is  that  all  you  want  ? 
That  is  all  I  want. 


»raupen  6ie  ®elb  ? 
S&otten  @ie  ®elb  f^ahtn  ? 

SBrau(^n  @ic  beffcn  oiel? 
34  brau(^  beffcn  üiel. 
SBieoiel  möffen  @te  ^ben  ? 
Sßicoiet  brauc^n  ®te  ? 
3d)  braud)e  nut  einen  ^rofd^cn. 
3ft  ba6  TCOed/  mad  @te  brausen? 
jDad  ifl  2(Ued/  «>a6  tc^  brau^ 


More. 

Do  you  not  want  more  ? 
I  do  not  want  more. 
What  does  he  want  ? 
He  wants  a  coat. 
Have  you  what  you  want  ? 
I  have  what  I  want. 
He  has  what  he  wants. 
They  have  what  they  want. 


To  be  obliged  CshaU,  ought.) 

What  am  I  to  do  ? 
You  must  work. 
Am  I  to  go  thither  ? 
You  may  go  thither. 


^e^r. 

Srau^en  ®ie  nid)t  me^r? 
3ci)  braud^  nic^t  me^r. 
9Bad  brandet  er? 
dv  t>va\xä)t  ein  ^letb. 
^aben  @ie/  n>ad  @ie  brauten  ? 
3d)  ^obe/  wa^  id)  brauc^. 
6r  ^atf  n>ag  er  braud)t. 
®ie  ^abenz  wa€  fte  brauc^n. 


®  0 U e n/ past  part  d^foUt 

SQkd  foa  id)  t^un  ? 
®ie  foQen  arbeiten. 
SoS  id)  ^inge^en  ? 
®ie  {6nnen  ^ingel^en. 


EXERCISES. 

117. 

Were  (pnb— gewefen)  you  yesterday  at  the  physician's  ? — I  was 
at  his  house  {M  i^m) — ^What  does  he  say? — He  says  that  he  can- 
not come. — Why  docs  he  not  send  his  son  ? — His  son  does  not 
go  out  (ge^t  m(^t  aug/ Lesson  XXXVI.  Obs.  C.).— Why  does  he 
not  go  out  (öe^)t  er  m(^)t  au«)  ?— Because  he  is  ill.— Hast  thoa 
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had  ray  purse  ? — I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou 
seen  it  ? — I  have  seen  it. — ^Where  is  it  ? — It  lies  upon  the 
chair. — Have  you  had  my  knife? — I  tell  you  that  I  have  had  it. 
— ^Where  have  you  placed  it  ? — I  have  placed  it  upon  the  table. 
— Will  you  look  for  it  ? — I  have  already  looked  for  it. — Have 
you  found  it  ? — I  have  not  found  it. — Have  you  sought  (for)  my 
gloves  ? — I  have  sought  (for)  them,  but  I  have  not  found  them» 
—Has  your  servant  my  hat  ? — He  has  had  it,  but  he  has  it  no 
^longer. — Has  he  brushed  it? — He  has  brushed  it. — Are  my 
books  upon  your  table  ? — They  are  (lie)  upon  it. — Have  you 
any  wine  ? — I  have  but  little,  but  I  will  give  you  what  I  have. 
— Will  you  give  me  some  water  ? — I  will  give  you  some. — 
Have  you  much  wine? — I  have  much. — ^Will  you  give  me 
some  ? — I  will  give  you  some. — How  much  do  I  owe  you  ? — 
You  owe  me  nothing. — You  are  too  kind  (gütig). — Must  I  go 
for  some  wine  ? — You  must  go  for  some. — Shall  I  go  to  the 
ball  ? — You  must  go  thither. — ^When  must  I  go  thither  ? — ^You 
must  go  thither  this  evening. — Must  I  go  for  the  carpenter  ? — 
You  must  go  for  him. — Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  market  ? — 
It  is  necessary  to  go  thither. — ^What  must  one  do  in  order  to 
learn  Russian?— One  must  study  much. — Must  one  study 
much  to  learn  German  ? — One  must  study  much. — ^What  shall 
I  do? — You  must  buy  a  good  book. — ^What  is  he  to  do? — He 
must  sit  still. — ^What  are  we  to  do  ? — You  must  work. — Must 
you  work  much,  in  order  to  learn  the  Arabic? — I  must  work 
much  to  learn  it. — Does  your  brother  not  work  ? — He  does 
not  want  to  work. — Has  he  wherewithal  to  live  ? — He  has. — 
Why  must  I  go  to  the  market  ? — You  must  go  thither  to  buy 
some  beef. — Why  knust  I  work  ? — You  must  work,  in  order 
to  get  (^aben)  a  competency. 

118. 

What  do  you  want,«  Sir  ? — I  want  some  cloth. — How  much 

is  that  hat  worth  ? — It  is  worth  three  crowns. — Do  you  want 

any  stockings  ? — I  want  some. — How  much  are  those  stockings 

worth  ? — They  are  worth  twelve  kreuzers. — Is  that  all  you 
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want? — That  is  all. — Do  you  not  want  shoes  ? — I  do  not  want 
any. — Dost  thou  want  much  money  ? — I  want  much. — How 
much  must  thou  have  ? — I  must  have  six  crowns. — How  much 
does  your  brother  want  ? — He  wants  but  six  groshes. — Does  he 
not  want  more  ? — He  does  not  want  more. — Does  your  cousin 
want  morei — He  does  not  want  so  much  as  I. — ^What  do  yon 
want  ? — I  want  money  and  boots. — Have  you  now  what  yon 
want? — I  have  what  I  want — Has  your  brother  what  he 
wants  ? — He  has  what  he  wants. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH   LESSON, 

83iet  unb  funfjigfle  Section. 


To  poff-'paid. 

To  pay  a  man  for  a  horse. 
To  pay  the  tailor  for  the  coat. 
Do  you  pay  the  shoemaker  for 

the  shoes? 
I  pay  hun  for  them. 
Does  he  pay  you  for  the  knives  ? 
He  pays  me  for  them. 


SBesa^len— besa^lt  (See 
Obs.  A.  Lesson  XLVII.) 

(Stnem^anne  ein  ^ferb  beaa^len.* 
)Dem  e^neiber  ben  fRod  besa^len. 
SSeaa^Ien  @{e  bem  ®d^u^ma(^r 

bie  Gd^ube  ? 
34  beja^le  fie  i^m. 
SBesal^U  er  3^nen  für  bie  Keffer? 
(Sv  htia^Xt  fit  mir. 


OÖM,  A.  These  examples  show  that  the  verb  bejablen  governs  the 
dative  of  the  person,  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing.  It  may  also 
be  used  with  the  preposition  für/  for,  as  in  English.  Ex.  I  pay 
him  for  the  booU,  id^  be^a^le  i^m  für  bie  GtiefeL  But  taken  figu- 
rativdy,  in  the  signification  of  befhrafen/  to  punish,  it  is  sometimes 
construed  with  the  accusative  of  the  person,  as  in  the  following 
expressions :  toatttf  i((  mitt  bi^  be^a^len/  wut,  I  shaU  pay  (punish) 
yon  for  it ;  ben  t^aht  i^  f46n  U^aiflt,  I  have  paid  (punished)  this 
man  welL 


Have  you  paid  the  shoemaker 

for  Üie  boots  ? 
I  have  paid  him  for  them. 
I  pay  what  I  owe. 
Have  yon  paid  for  your  book  ? 
I  have  paid  for  it. 
I  have  not  yet  paid  for  it. 


^ben  &it  bem  ed^ufjmad^  bie 

Gtiefelbesa^U? 
3d)  f)aht  fte  ifym  beja^lt 
34  besagte/  wa^  i^  f^ulbie  bin- 
^ben  eie  3^r  S3u4  beaaf^tt? 
34  b<tbe  e<  htiofflt 
34  ^U  ed  no4  ni4t  besa^lt 


lb  OMk-Htsked. 
7b  beg  (/—begged  qf  . 
7b  prag-^prayed. 
7b  reqmeei — requested. 


} 


8eclan0en— oecUndt 
I  Xnfpte4en»— anöefpto4en, 
JBitten»— gebeten. 


} 
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To  ask  any  one  for  money. 
To  beg  money  of  some  one. 
To  request  money  of  any  one. 
What  do  you  ask  me  for  ? 
I  ask  you  for  nothing. 
I  beg  some  money  of  you. 
He  has  begged  some  money  of 
me. 


S3on  Semanbem  ®t\h  t>erlan^ii. 
3emanbcn  urn  ®elb  anfpre^tn  *. 
Semanbcn  urn  ®elb  bitten  *. 
SBad  oertanden  &t  t)on  mir  ? 
^dj  verlange  nid^td  oon  S^nen. 
34  fpre(^  &it  urn  ®elb  an. 
(Sv  ^at  mid)  urn  ®e(b  an^fpro^ 
(!)eii. 


Far. 

Do  you   beg  some  money  of 

him? 
I  beg  some  of  him. 
To    solicit    any  one    to  do  a 

thing. 


U  m  (a  preposition  governing  the 
accusative). 

0pre(^n  ®ie  i^n  urn  ®elb  an? 

3(^  erbitte  mir  wtld^e^  t)on  i^xa. 
Qtwat  oon  Semanbem  erbitten*. 


ForU, 


To  ask  him  for  it. 


To  ask  him  for  them. 

I  ask  you  for  it. 

Do  you  ask  me  for  anything  ? 

I  ask  you  for  the  hat  ? 

Do  you  ask  me  for  the  hat  ? 


Do  you  ask  me 
I  ask  you  for  it. 


I  Darum. 

{S^n  barum  anfprec^en  \ 
m  oon  i^m  oertangen. 
{3f)n  barum  anfpre(^en  •. 
®ie  oon  t^m  oertangen. 
{34  fpred)e  @te  barum  an. 
3d)  oertange  ed  oon  3^nen. 
SSerlangen  @ie  @tn>a6  »on  mir? 
34  ^^^<  <^i<  um  ben  «^ut. 
S3itten  @ie  mi4  um  ben  ^ut  ? 
34  ^i^t^  ^i^  barum. 


7b  speak  qfsome  one. 

Does  one  speak  of  that  man  ? 
One  speaks  of  him. 
One  does  not  speak  of  him 
Do  they  speak  of  my  book 
They  speak  much  of  it. 
What  do  you  say  to  it  ? 
1  say  he  is  right. 


S3on3emanbem  fpre4cn^ 

@prid)t  man  oon  biefem  ^anne  ? 

SDlan  fpri4t  oon  i^m. 

^an  fpri4t  nt4t  oon  i^m. 

@pri4t  man  oon  meinem  Stt4c  ? 

^an  fprt4t  oiet  baoon. 

SBag  fagen  @ie  ba^u  ((ier^)  ? 

34  fage/  bap  er  Siedet  ^aU 
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ConieiU,  satisfied. 

New, 

To  be  content  with  any  one. 
Are  you  content  with  this  man  ? 

I  am  content  with  him. 


3ufrif  ben. 
91  eu. 

^it  Semanbem  aufrieben  fepn  *. 
®inb  @ie  mit  biefem  ^anne  atu 

frieben  ? 
3(4  bin  mit  ifym  aufrieben. 


Ohi.  B,  From  ^ier/  here,  and  bo/  there,  compound  adverbs  are 
formed  by  means  of  certain  prepositions  governing  the  dative  or 
accusative.  In  these  adverbs  ^ier  and  ba  stand  instead  of  the 
three  genders  singular  and  plural,  dative  and  accusative  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun :  biefer/  biefe/  biefed  (ber/  bie/  hai)e  which  is 
never  used  with  a  preposition. 


Are  you  content  with  your  new 

coat? 
I  am  contented  with  it. 
I  am  discontented  with  it. 
Discontented. 


®inb  @ie  mit  3^rem  neuen^tteibe 

aufrieben  ? 
3d)  bin  bamit  aufrieben. 
3(4  bin  unaufrieben  bamit. 
Unaufrieben. 


Of  what  do  they  speak  ? 

They  speak  of  peace,  of  war,  of 

your  book. 
Do  they  speak  of  peace  ? 
They  do  speak  of  it. 


9Bot)on  fpric^t  man  ? 
^an  fpric^t  oon  bem  grieben/  t)on 
bem  Kriege/  oom  34vem  S3u(4e. 
@pri(4t  man  t)on  bem  Stieben  ? 
^an  fpri(i)t  baoon. 


Obs,  C,  The  adverb  n)0/  where,  like  ^ier  and  ba  (See  Obs.  above) 
forms  compound  adverbs  with  certain  prepositions  governing  the 
dadve  or  accusative.  In  these  n>o  takes  the  place  of  the  dative  and 
accusative  of  the  pronoun  interrogative  n>el(i)er/  n^elc^e/  wtid^ti, 


With  what  are  you  content  ? 
I  am  content  with  my  book. 

With  whom  are  you  satisfied  ? 
I  am  satisfied  with  my  master. 


SBomit  finb  &it  aufrieben  ? 

3(4  bin  mit  meinem  fBnd^t  au^ 

frieben. 
9){it  mem  jinb  6>ie  aufrieben  ? 
3(4  bin  mit  meinem  Se^rer  au<: 

frieben. 
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Tb  stwäy— studied. 


Tb  correct    contcttd. 


To  qmestkm,  interrogate. 


I  Gtubiren  —  ftubtrt     (See 
I       Obs.  A,  Leseon  XLVII.) 

{  »crbeffern— »erbeffctt 
i  ^orridiren  — forcidtct 
I  S^TAd^n  (governs  the  accus.). 


Theunde, 

the  gentleman,  the  lord, 
the  master,  the  tutor,  the 
preceptor,  the  professor, 
the  scholar, 
-    the  pupil, 

the  fee,  wages,  salary, 
the  lesson, 

the  exercise. 

To  receive  a  present  from  some 
one. 


} 


ber  Oi^im  (is  not  softened  in  die 

plural); 
ber  ^rr$ 

bet  Ce^rev  i 

htteöfületi 

bet  Sbdling ) 

ber  So^n  (has  no  plor.)  i 

bie  Section  (a  feminine  noun» 

taking  en  in  the  plur.)  $ 
bte  TCufgabe   (a  feminine  noun, 

taking  n  in  the  plur.) ; 
SBon  3emanbem  ein  @ef(^f  be« 

fommen  •. 


EXERCISES.  v 

119. 

Have  we  what  we  want  ? — We  have  not  what  we  want. — 
What  do  we  want  ? — We  want  a  fine  house,  a  large  garden,  a 
beautiful  carriage,  pretty  horses,  several  servants,  and  much 
money. — Is  that  all  we  want  ?— That  is  all  we  want. — What 
must  I  do  ? — You  must  write  a  letter. — To  whom  (Lesson 
XXXII.)  must  I  write  ? — You  must  write  to  your  friend. — 
Shall  I  go  to  the  market  ? — You  may  go  there. — ^Will  you  tdl 
your  father  that  I  am  waiting  for  him  here  ? — I  will  tell  him 
so  {Obi,  Lesson  XLV.). — ^What  will  you  tell  your  father  f— I 
will  tell  him  that  you  are  waiting  for  him  here. — What  wilt  thou 
say  to  my  servant  ? — I  will  say  to  him,  that  you  have  finished 
your  letter. — Have  you  paid  (for)  your  table? — I  have  paid 
(for)  it.  — Has  your  uncle  paid  for  the  book  ? — He  has  paid  for 
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it — Have  I  paid  the  tailor  for  the  clothes  ? — You  have  paid 
him  for  them. — Hast  thou  paid  the  merchant  for  the  horse  ? — I 
have  not  yet  paid  him  for  it. — Have  we  paid  for  our  gloves  ? — 
We  have  paid  for  them. — Has  your  cousin  already  paid  for  his 
boots? — He  has  not  yet  paid  for  them. — Does  my  brother  pay 
yon  what  he  owes  you  ? — He  does  pay  it  me. — Do  you  pay 
what  you  owe  ?— I  do  pay  what  I  owe.  — Have  you  paid  (with 
the  dative)  the  baker  ? — I  have  paid  him. — Has  your  uncle 
paid  the  butcher  for  the  meat  ? — He  has  paid  him  for  it. — Have 
you  paid  your  servant  his  wages  ? — I  have  paid  them  to  him. — 
Has  your  master  paid  you  your  wages  ? — He  has  paid  them  to 
me, — ^When  did  he  pay  them  to  you  ? — He  paid  QKit— bcja^ilt) 
them  to  me  the  day  before  yesterday. — ^What  do  you  ask  this 
man  for  ? — I  ask  him  for  my  book. — ^What  does  this  boy  beg  of 
me  ? — He  begs  of  you  some  money. — Do  you  ask  me  for  any- 
thing ? — I  ask  you  for  a  crown. — Do  you  ask  me  for  the  bread  ? 
— I  ask  you  for  it — Do  the  poor  beg  money  of  you  ? — They  beg 
some  of  me. — Which  man  do  you  ask  for  money  ? — I  ask  him 
for  some  whom  you  ask  for  some. — ^Which  merchants  do  you  ask 
for  gloves  ?— I  ask  those  who  live  in  William  Street  (Lesson 
I».)  for  some. — Which  joiner  do  you  ask  for  chairs  ? — I  ask 
that  one  whom  you  know  for  some. — ^What  do  you  ask  the 
baker  for? — I  ask  him  for  some  bread. — Do  you  ask  the 
butchers  for  some  meat  ? — I  do  ask  them  for  some. — Dost 
thou  ask  me  for  the  stick  ?— I  do  ask  thee  for  it. — Does  he  ask 
thee  for  the  book  ? — He  does  ask  me  for  it. — ^What  have  you 
asked  the  Englishman  for? — I  have  asked  him  for  my  leather 
trunk. — Has  he  given  it  you  ? — He  has  given  it  me. 

120. 

Whom  have  you  asked  for  some  sugar  ? — I  have  asked  the 
merdiant  for  some. — Of  whom  have  the  poor  begged  some 
money  7-^They  have  begged  some  of  the  noblemen. — Of  which 
noblemen  have  they  begged  some  ? — They  have  begged  some 
of  those  whom  you  know. — Whom  do  you  pay  for  the  meat  ? 
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— I  pay  the  butchers  for  it — ^Whom  does  your  brother  pay  for 
his  boots  ?— He  pays  the  shoemakers  for  them. — ^Whom  have 
we  paid  for  the  bread  ? — We  have  paid  our  bakers  for  it — Of 
whom  have  they  (man)  spoken  ? — They  have  spoken  of  yoor 
friend. — Have  they  not  spoken  of  the  physicians  ? — ^They  have 
not  spoken  of  them. — Do  they  not  speak  of  the  man  of  whom 
(oon  welchem)  we  have  spoken  ? — They  do  speak  of  him.— 
Have  they  spoken  of  the  noblemen  ? — ^They  have  spc^en  of 
them. — Have  they  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak  ? — Thqr 
have  not  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak,  bat  they  have 
spoken  of  others. — Have  they  spoken  of  our  children  or  of  those 
of  our  neighbours  ? — They  have  neither  spoken  of  ours  nor  of 
those  of  our  neighbours. — Which  children  have  been  spoken 
of? — Those  of  our  preceptor  have  been  spoken  of. — ^Dothey 
speak  of  my  book  ? — They  do  speak  of  it — Of  what  do  you 
speak  ? — We  speak  of  war. — Do  you  not  speak  of  peace  ? — 
We  do  not  speak  of  it. — Are  you  content  with  your  pupils  ? — 
I  am  content  with  them. — How  does  my  brother  study  ? — He 
studies  well. — How  many  lessons  have  you  studied  ? — I  have 
already  studied  fifly-four. — Is  your  master  satisfied  with  his 
scholar  ? — He  is  satisfied  with  him. — Has  your  master  received 
a  present  ? — He  has  received  several. — From  whom  has  he  re- 
ceived presents  ? — He  has  received  some  from  his  pupils« — Has 
he  received  any  from  your  father? — He  has  received  some  (both) 
from  mine  and  from  that  of  my  friend.— Is  he  satisfied  with 
the  presents  which  he  has  received  ? — He  is  satisfied  with  them, 
i  — How  many  exercises  hast  thou  already  done  ? — I  have  al- 
ready done  twenty-one. — Is  thy  master  satisfied  with  thee  ? — 
He  says  that  he  is  satisfied  with  me. — And  what  dost  thou 
say  ? — I  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  him. — How  old  art  thou  ? 
— I  am  not  quite  ten  years  old. — Dost  thou  already  learn 
German? — I  do  already  learn  it. — Does  thy  brother  know 
German  ? — He  does  not  know  it. — Why  does  he  not  know  it  ? 
— Because  he  has  not  learnt  it.— Why  has  he  not  learnt  it? 
— Because  he  has  not  had  time. — Is  your  father  at  home  ? 
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— ^No,  he  has  departed,  but  my  brother  is  at  home. — ^Where 
is  yonr  father  gone  to  ? — He  is  gone  to  England. — Have  you 
sometimes  gone  thither  ? — I  have  never  gone  thither. — Do  you 
intend  going  to  Germany  this  summer  ? — I  do  intend  going 
thither. — Have  you  the  intention  of  staying  there  long  ? — I  have 
the  intention  of  staying  there  during  the  summer. — How  long 
does  your  brother  remain  at  home? — Till  twelve  o'clock. — 
Haye  you  had  your  gloves  dyed  ? — I  have  had  them  dyed. — 
What  have  you  had  them  dyed  ? — I  have  had  them  dyed  brown. 
— ^Wm  you  tell  your  father  that  I  have  been  here  ? — I  wiU  tell 
him  so«— Will  you  not  wait  until  he  comes  back  again  ? — I 
cannot  wait.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXY I.) 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  LESSON, 

Sänf  unb  funfjigfle  Section. 


7b  eat^taten. 
Thou  eatest — he  eats. 


SDu  iffcft— cr  iffet  op  ift. 

3u  !DHttadc  effen— att  Stittade 


7b  dme  (eat  dmner) — dined. 


<      öeöeffen. 

^  ®peifcn— öefpnfet  or  eefpeir^ 

f  Urn  n>tet)iel  uj^r  ff>eifcn  eie  ? 
At  what  o'dock  do  you  dine  ?    .^  Urn  welche  3eit  effen  ©ie  ju  IRit* 

t     tage  ? 
I  dine  at  five  o'clock.  |  3c^  fpeife  urn  fünf  (um  fftnf  U^). 


I  have  dined. 

I  have  dined  earlier  than  you. 


3^  ^aht  }u  ^SXUtaQt  degffTen. 
Zd)  i^aht  fearer  deflxiH  <^<  ^^ 


Have  you  already  breakÜEisted  ? 
The  dinner. 
The  breakfast. 


7b  eat  supper  (to  sup). 

The  supper. 

I  wish  to  eat  supper. 

I  have  supped  late. 


After. 


After  you. 
After  me. 


)Dad  ^ittad$effeiu 


I 


3u  TCbenb  effen*/  QCbcat« 
brob  effen*. 

)Dad  2(benbeffen/  ba<  ^Cbenbbrob. 
34  win  2Cbcnbbrob  effen. 
36)  1i^U  fp&t  3U  Vbenb  degeffcn. 
3<^  iabc  fp&t^enbbrobgegefpnL 


9lac$  (a  preposition  gown- 
ing the  dative). 

9lod)  3^neR. 
9ta((  mir. 
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After  him. 

After  my  brother. 

I  have  breakfasted  after  him. 


9tad)  i^m. 

9lad^  meinem  SBntbev. 

3d^  f^aht  nad^  ifftn  ^ift^fttitt. 


Tb  hold^held. 

Thoa  holdest— he  holds. 
Will  you  hold  my  stick  ? 

Totrf^tried, 

7b  tatte^tasted. 

Win  yon  try  to  do  that  ? 

I  hanre  tried  to  do  it. 

Yoa  must  try  to  do  it  better. 

Have  yoa  tasted  that  wine  ? 

I  hare  tasted  it 


galten*— ße^^alten. 

)Du  ^^artll— er  ^&lt 

SBoUen  ®ie  meinen  Gtocf  ^tten? 


{ 
{ 


^rotxieren/— ptobitt 
»erfttcften— »erfttcftt. 
JCojlen— 9e!oJlet 
8erfud)en~t)erfu4t 
SßoIlenGie  t)erfud)en/bad}U  t^un? 
34  ^obe  oerfud^t/  e<  s"  t^un. 
@te  müfen  oerfuc^en/  ed  beffer  }u 

mad^n.** 
•^aben  €$ie  biefen  fßein  geloftet 

(oerfud^t)  ? 
3d^  ^ht  it>n  gefoftet  (oerfud^). 


Are  yoa  looking  for  any  one  ? 
Whom  are  yoa  looking  for  ? 
I  am  looking  for  a  brother  of 
nuiie. 

An  ande  of  mine. 
A  neighbour  of  yours. 
A  relation  of  mine. 


@ud^en  &iz  3emanben? 

SSenfud^en^ie? 

t  34  fud^e  einen  meiner  IBrüber. 

Ace.  Sing,        Gbn.  Pftcr. 

t  (Sinen       meinet  Oheime, 
t  @inen       S^tet  9la4barn. 
t  @inen       meinet  SSenoanbten. 


Ofts.  Adjectives  taken  substantively  are  declined  like  other  adjec- 
thnes.  fix.  bet  SSertoanbte/  the  relation;  gen.  bed  SSenoanbteni  of 
the  relation,  &c. ;  bet  SSebiente/  the  servant ;  gen.  bed  SBebienten/  of 
the  servant,  &c.;  ein  SBetwanbtet/  a  relation;  tin  SSebientet/  a 
servant,  &c. 


Hie  parents  (father  andmother.) 
He  tries  to  see  an  uncle  of  his. 

A  cousin  of  his. 


bie  TCettern. 

(St  fud^t  einen  feinet  Ol^eime  (u 

fe^n. 
t  (Sinen  feinet  SSettet. 
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A  friend  of  ours. 
A  neighbour  of  theirs. 
He  tries  to  see  you. 
Does  he  try  to  see  me  ? 


t  (Sinen  unfercr  greunbe. 
t  @inen  i^rer  Slad^barn. 

@ttd)t  cr  mi4  iu  fe^n? 


7b  tii^ictre  ttfter  same  one. 

After  whom  do  you  inquire  ? 
I  inquire  after  a  friend  of  mine. 

The  acquaintance. 
Whom  do  you  look  for  ? 
I  am  looking  for  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine. 
I  ask  him  for  a  piece  of  bread. 


9lad^  Semantem  fragen. 

9la(^  n>cm  fragen  &i€  ? 

34  fr<^de   na4    einem   meiner 

grcunbe. 
X>tv  SBefannte. 
fSkn  fuc^n  @ie  ? 
34  ftt^e  einen  meiner  Sef  annten. 

34  bitte  i^n  urn  ein  etU  8rob. 


Rule  1.  The  preposition  of,  which  in  English  stands  between  two 
substantives,  when  the  second  determines  the  substance  of  the 
first,  is  never  expressed  in  German.     Ex. 


A  piece  qf  bread. 

A  glass  of  water. 

A  sheet  of  paper. 

Three  sheets  of  paper. 

The  piece. 

the  sheet, 

the  small  piece  (little  bit,) 

the  little  book. 


t  (Sin  &tüd  93rob. 
t  Sin  &lai  IBaffer. 
t  Sin  IBogen  ?>apier. 
t  IDrei  SSogen  papier. 

bad  Stud  5 
ber  SBogen ) 
bad  ©tüd^en  i 
bad  S3ö4tein. 


Ruleü,  All  diminutives  terminating  in  4  e  n  and  lein  arenetiter, 
and  those  terminating  in  I  i  n  9  are  masculine.  To  form  diminutives 
from  German  substantives,  the  syllable  4  e  n  or  I  e  i  n  is  added,  and 
the  radical  vowels  a/  O/  U/  are  softened  into  &/  bt  ü.    Ex. 


The  small  house, 
the  small  picture, 
the  little  heart, 
the  little  child, 
the  little  boy, 
the  suckling  (baby), 
the  favourite,  darling, 
the  apprentice. 


bad  «^6ud4en  ^ 

bad  Silb4en  5 

bad  ^r^djen  $ 

bad  ^inblein  $ 

ber  ^n&b(ein/  Jtn&b4en  i 

ber  ®&udlin9  i 

ber  Liebling  i 

ber  gebrling. 
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EXERCISES. 
121. 
Have  you  already  dined  ? — Not  yet. — At  what  o'clock  do  you 
dine  ? — I  dine  at  six  o'clock. — At  whose  house  (Ui  »em/  Less. 
XXVIII.)  do  you  dine  ? — I  dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine. 
— ^With  whom  (bei  wem)  did  you  dine  yesterday  ? — I  dined  {^aht 
— ^fpdf  t)  with  a  relation  of  mine. — What  have  you  eaten  ? — 
We  have  eaten  good  hread,  heef,  apples,  and  cakes. — ^What  have 
you  drunk  ? — We  have  drunk  good  wine,  good  heer,  and  good 
cider.— Where  does  your  uncle  dine  to-day  ? — He  dines  with 
(bd)  us. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  eat  supper  ? — He 
eats  supper  at  nine  o'clock. — Do  you  eat  supper  earlier  than 
he  ? — I  eat  supper  later  than  he. — At  what  o'clock  do  you 
breakfast? — I  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  did 
you  eat  supper  yesterday? — We  ate  ftoben— öcgeflfcn)  supper 
late.— fWhat  did  you  eat  ? — We  ate  only  a  little  meat  and 
a  small  piece  of  bread. — When  did  your  brother  sup  ? — 
He  supped  after  my  father. — Where  are  you  going  to? — 
I  am  going  to  a  relation  of  mine,  in  order  to  breakfast  with 
him. — ^Do  you  dine  early? — We  dine  late.— Art  thou  willing 
to  hold  my  gloves  ? — I  am  willing  to  hold  them. — Is  he  wil- 
ling to  hold  my  cane  ? — He  is  willing  to  hold  it. — Who  has 
held  your  hat  ? — My  servant  has  held  it.-4-Will  you  try  to 
speak  ? — I  will  try. — Has  your  little  brother  ever  tried  to  do 
exercises? — He  has  tried. — Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  a 
hat? — I  have  never  tried  to  make  one. — Have  we  tasted  that 
beer? — We  have  not  tasted  it  yet. — Which  wine  do  you  wish 
to  taste? — I  wish  to  taste  that  which  you  have  tasted. — Have 
the  Poles  tasted  that  brandy  ? — They  have  tasted  it. — Have 
they  drunk  much  of  it  (baoon)  ? — They  have  not  drunk  much 
of  it. — ^Will  you  taste  this  tobacco? — I  have  tasted  it  already. 
— How  do  you  find  it  ? — I  find  it  good. — Why  do  you  not 
taste  that  cider  ?— Because  I  am  not  thirsty. — ^Why  does  your 
friend  not  taste  this  meat  ? — Because  he  is  not  hungry. 

122. 
Whom  are  you  looking  for  ? — I  am  looking  for  the  man 
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who  has  sold  a  horse  to  roe. — Is  your  relation  looking  for  any 
one  ? — He  is  looking  for  an  acquaintance  of  his. — ^Are  we 
looking  for  any  one  ? — ^We  are  looking  for  a  neighbour  of  ours. 
— ^Whom  dost  thou  look  for  ? — I  look  for  a  friend  of  ours  T 
— Are  you  looking  for  a  servant  of  mine  ? — ^No,  I  am  looking 
for  one  of  mine. — Have  you  tried  to  speak  to  your  unde  ? — 
I  have  tried  to  speak  to  him. — Have  you  tried  to  see  my 
&ther  ? — I  have  tried  to  see  him. — Have  you  been  able  (Les- 
son L.)  to  see  him  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  see  him. — ^Aiter 
whom  do  you  inquire  ? — I  inquire  after  your  father. — After 
whom  dost  thou  inquire  f — I  inquire  after  the  tailor. — ^Does 
this  man  inquire  after  any  one  ? — He  inquires  after  you. — 
Do  they  inquire  after  you  ? — They  do  inquire  after  me. — Do 
they  inquire  after  me  ? — They  do  not  inquire  after  yon,  but 
after  a  friend  of  yours. — Do  you  inquire  after  the  physician  T — 
I  do  inquire  after  him. — ^What  do  you  ask  me  for  T — I  ask 
you  for  some  meat. — What  does  your  little  brother  ask  me 
for  ? — He  asks  you  for  some  wine  and  some  water. — Do  you 
ask  me  for  a  sheet  of  paper  ? — I  do  ask  you  for  one. — How 
many  sheets  of  paper  does  your  friend  ask  for  ? — He  asks  for 
two. — Dost  thou  ask  me  for  the  little  book  ? — I  do  ask  you  for 
it. — What  has  your  cousin  asked  for  ? — He  has  asked  for  a  few 
apples  and  a  small  piece  of  bread. — Has  he  not  breakfasted 
yet  ? — He  has  breakfasted,  but  he  is  still  hungry .-r- What  does 
your  uncle  ask  for  ? — He  asks  for  a  glass  of  wine. — ^What 
does  the  Pole  ask  for  ? — He  asks  for  a  small  glass  of  brandy  7 
— Has  he  not  already  drunk  ? — He  has  already  drunk,  but  he 
is  still  thirsty. 
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FIFTY^IXTH    LESSON. 

©cci^S  unb  funfjiglic  Section. 


I  see  the  man  who  has  my  mo- 
ney. 
I  see  the  child  who  plays. 
I  perceive  him  who  is  coming. 
I  see  him  who  owes  me  money. 

Do  yon  percdre  the  soldiers 
who  arä  going  into  the  store- 
house? 


I  do  perceive  those  who  are  go- 
ing into  it. 


Z^  fe^e  ben  ^anxif  xüqIö^v  mein 

®elb  t)at 
34)  fe^e  bad  ^inb/  metd^ed  fpielt 
34)  bemerie  ben/  tocldjtt  fommt. 
3(i)  fe^e  ben/  n>eld)er  mir  ®elb 

fd)utbi9  ijl. 
S3emerien  ®ie  btc  @olbaten/  weU 

d)e  nad)  bem  SJ^agastn  ge^en? 
S^emerf en  @te  bie  @io(baten/  weU 

d)e  in  bad  SRagaiin  {t)xncin) 

0e^en  ? 
34  bemerfe  bie/  n>eld)e  ba^in  ge^ 

^en. 
3cf)  bemerfe  bie/  n>eld)e  hinein 

gef)en. 


lb  percewe-^perceioed. 

Have  you  perceived  any  one  ? 
I  have  perceived  no  one. 


2Cu4 

83  e  m  e  r  f  e  n — b  e  m  e  r  f  t. 

^aben  &it  3emanben  bemerft? 
34  ^a^c  9liemanben  bemerf t. 


The  soldier. 
To  go  to  the  store-house. 


I  ber@o(bat^ 

{^ad^  bem  SRasaitn  ge^en  *. 
3n  bad  ^aQaiin  (^tnein)  ge^en  •, 


>  Substantives  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  terminating  in  : 
antf  ar^/  at/  et/  ent/  ifi/  it/  og/  add  e  n  to  the  genitive  singular  and  to 
aU  ihe  other  cases  singular  and  plural.  (See  La  DMinaison  Atte- 
WMide  diitenmnie), 

Q 
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Obs,  A.  Direction  towards  a  place  or  towards  a  country  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  preposition  nad)  with  the  dative. 


WUUngly. 

®ern. 

To  like. 

t  ®em  i^htn  *. 

To  like  to  see. 

t  ®tvn  fc^cn  •. 

To  like  to  study. 

t  ®ern  jtubiren. 

To  like  wine. 

t  ®crn  SBcin  trinf e n  ♦. 

He  likes  a  large  hat. 

t  (Sx  f^at  gecn  einen  grofen^^itt. 

Do  you  like  to  see  my  brother  ? 

t  @e^en  @ie  meinen  IBruber  gem? 

I  do  like  to  see  him. 

t  3^  fe^e  i^n  gern. 

I  like  to  do  it. 

t  3<i)  t^ue  ed  gem. 

Do  yon  like  water  ? 

t  STrinfen  @ie  gem  ®affer? 

No,  I  like  wine. 

t  9lein/  iö^  trinfe  gern  »ein. 

Fowl, 

^VL^Xli 

the  fish. 

ber  gifd)  i 

fish. 

gifd)e  (plur.)  i 

the  pike. 

ber  «{>ed)t^ 

pike. 

^tdjtt  (plur.). 

To  like  something. 

t  Sin  greunb  oon  @t»tt«  fepn  •. 

1  like  fish. 

1 3<ft  bin  ein  greunb  »on  gifc^n. 

He  likes  fowl. 

t  @r  if t  gern  »f>a^n. 

I  do  not  like  fish. 

1 3(^  bin  fein  greunb  non  giften. 

By  heart, 
7b  learn  by  heart. 

Do  your  scholars  like  to  learn  by 

heart? 
They  do  not  like  learning  by 

heart. 
Have  you  learnt  your  exercises 

by  heart? 
We  have  learnt  them. 


2CugR)enbig. 
2Cudn>enbig  lernen. 

Semen  3^te  @d)üler  gem  aui^ 

menbig  ? 
@ie  lernen  ni(!^t  gem  au^wenbtg. 

^ahen  ®ie  3^te  Xufgaben  aui* 

wenbiggelemt? 
9Btr  büben  ffe  getemt. 
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Once  a  day. 

Thrice  or  three  times  a  month. 


@inmal  bed  Za^^, 
^Dreimal  bed  SRonatö. 


Obs.  B,  The  genitive  is  used  in  reply  to  the  questions :  wann  ? 
when  ?  toie  oft  ?  how  often  ?  in  speaking  of  something  that  takes 
place  habitually  and  at  a  determinate  period. 


Six  times  a  year. 

How  many  times  a  day  does  he 

eat? 
He  eats  three  times  a  day. 
Do  you  eat  as  often  as  he  ? 
When  do  you  go  out  ? 
We  go  out  early  in  the  morning. 


^d)dmal  bed  3a^red. 

SSie  oielmal  (mie  oft)  if  t  er  bed 

Sagd? 
(St  if  t  breimal  bed  Zaqi, 
@{fen®iefo  oft  nne  er? 
IBann  ge^en  ®ie  aud  ? 
S(Bir  ge^en  bed  SRorgend  frö^  aud. 


//■        1 


I  intend  paying  you  if  I  receive 
my  money. 

Do  you  intend  to  buy  wood  i 
I  do  intend  to  buy  some,  if  they 
pay  me  what  they  owe  me. 

How  is  the  weather  ? 
What  kind  of  weather  is  it? 
It  is  fine  weather  at  present.         | 
How  was  the  weather  yesterday  ? 
What  kind  of  weather  was 
yesterday? 


} 


®enn    (See  Rule  of  Syntax, 
Lesson  XLIX.). 

3d^  bingefonnenS^nen  }u  bejal^ 

Ien/»enn  xd^  mein  ®etb  befom^^ 

me. 
©ebenfen  @ie  ^olj  ju  faufen? 
34  gebenfe  tt>eld{)ed  p  faufen^ 

wenn  man  mir  Uio^tU  wad 

man  mir  f^iutbig  i% 

SSad  for  SSetter  ift  ed  ? 
@d  ift  ]e|t  fd^bned  IBetter. 

^a^  für  SBetter  war  ed  geftern? 


Ob$,  C.  fiaXf  was,  is  the  imperfect  of  the  auxihary  verb  fe^n  */ 
to  be;  we  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter.  (See  Lesson  LIX.) 


Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  ? 
It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. 
It  was  fine  weather  this  morn- 
ing. 


9Bar  ed  geftern  fc^bned  better? 
G^d  war  geftern  fd)le(^ted  SBetter. 
(Sd  war  biefen  Jörgen  fd)&ned 
SBetter. 


Q  2 


i 
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Is  it  warm  ? 
It  18  warm. 

Very. 
It  is  very  warm. 
It  is  cold. 
It  is  very  cold. 
It  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. 


3|lf«»anii? 
(Sg  ifl  xoaxm. 

Qi  ifl  fe^r  toaxm. 

66  ifl  fait. 

@6  ifl  fe^r  fait. 

(Si  ifl  mebec  fait  nod)  u>anii. 


Dark,  obscure, 
dusky,  gloomy, 
clear,  light, 

\i  is  gloomy  in  your  shop. 

Is  it  gloomy  in  his  room  ? 

It  is  gloomy  there. 


finfler  5 
bunf  et  9 
^eO. 

Qi  ifl  bunf  el  in  it)vtm  Saben. 
3fl  e^  bunf  el  in  feinem  dimmer? 
@6  i^  bunfel  barin.  (See  Obs.  A, 
and  C.  Lesson  XXXI.) 


The  shop, 

moist,  humid,  damp, 

dry. 
Is  the  weather  damp  ? 
The  weather  is  not  dam]). 
It  is  dry  weather. 
The  weather  is  too  dry. 
It  is  moonlight  (moonshine). 
We  have  too  much  sun. 
We  have  no  rain. 


ber  Saben ; 

feucht  9 

trocfen. 

3flegfeud^te«SkUer? 

}^ai  SBetter  ifl  nid)t  feud)t. 

di  ifl  trocfened  SB^tter. 

»Dad  SSetter  ifl  ^u  trocfen. 

Gd  ifl  !0{onbf(^in. 

SBir  ^aben  ju  oiel  3onne. 

SBir  ^aben  feinen  ategen. 


The  moonlight,  moonshine, 

the  nun, 
the  sun, 

( >f  what  do  you  speak  ? 

We  speak  of  the  weather. 

The  weather. 


ber  ^O^onbfc^in  4 

ber  ^i%en  i 

hit  ®onne  (a  feminine  noun). 

^ooon  fpred^n  &U  ? 

'S&iv  fpred)en  üom  (t>on  bein)Sktr 

ter. 
bag  ^Better. 
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EXERCISES. 
123. 

Do  you  perceive  the  man  who  is  coming  ? — I  do  not  perceive 
him. — Do  you  perceive  the  soldier's  child  ? — I  perceive  it. — 
What  do  you  perceive  ? — I  perceive  a  great  mountain  and  a 
small  house.  — Do  you  not  perceive  the  wood  ?• — I  perceive  it 
also. — Dost  thou  perceive  the  soldiers  who  are  going  to  the 
market  ? — I  do  perceive  them. — Do  you  perceive  the  men  who 
are  going  into  the  garden  ? — I  do  not  perceive  those  who  are 
going  into  the  garden,  hut  those  who  are  going  to  the  market 
—Do  you  see  the  man  to  whom  I  have  lent  money  ? — I  do  not 
«ee  the  one  to  whom  you  have  lent,  hut  the  one  who  has  lent 
you  some. — Dost  thou  see  the  children  who  are  studying  ? — I 
do  not  see  those  who  are  studying,  hut  those  who  are  playing. — 
Do  you  perceive  anything  ? — I  perceive  nothing. — Have  you 
perceived  the  house  of  my  parents  ? — I  have  perceived  it. — Do 
you  like  a  large  hat  ? — I  do  not  like  a  large  hat,  hut  a  large  lun- 
brella. — ^What  do  you  like  to  do  ? — I  like  to  write. — Do  you 
like  to  see  those  little  boys  ? — I  do  like  to  see  them. — Do  you 
like  beer  ? — I  like  it, — Does  your  brother  like  cider  ? — He  does 
not  like  it — ^What  do  the  soldiers  like  ? — They  like  wine  and 
water. — Dost  thou  like  wine  or  water  ? — I  like  both  (beibcö). 
— Do  these  children  like  to  study  ? — They  like  to  study  and 
to  play.— Do  you  like  to  read  and  to  write  ? — I  like  to  read 
and  to  write. — How  many  times  do  you  eat  a  day  ? — Four 
times. — How  often  do  your  children  drink  a  day  ? — They  drink 
several  times  a  day. — Do  you  drink  as  often  as  they  ? — I  drink 
oftener. — Do  you  often  go  to  the  theatre  ? — I  go  thither  some- 
times.— How  often  do  you  go  thither  (in)  a  month? — I  go  thither 
but  once  a  month. — How  many  times  a  year  does  your  cousin 
go  to  the  ball? — He  goes  thither  twice  a  year. — Do  you  go  thither 
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as  often  as  he  ? — I  never  go  thither. — Does  your  cook  often 
go  to  the  market  ? — He  goes  thither  every  morning. 

124. 

Do  you  often  go  to  my  uncle  ? — I  go  to  him  six  times  a 
year. — Do  you  like  fowl  ? — I  do  like  fowl,  hut  I  do  not  like 
fish. — ^What  do  you  like  ? — I  like  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass 
of  wine. — ^What  fish  does  your  brother  like? — He  likes 
pike. — Do  you  learn  by  heart  ?— I  do  not  like  learning  by 
heart. — Do  your  pupils  like  to  learn  by  heart  ? — They  like  to 
study,  but  they  do  not  like  learning  by  heart. — How  many  ex- 
ercises do  they  do  a  day  ? — They  only  do  two,  but  they  do  them 
well. — Do  you  like  coffee  or  tea  ? — I  like  both. — Do  you  read 
the  letter  which  I  have  written  to  you  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson 
XLIX.)  ? — 1  do  read  it. — Do  you  understand  it  ? — I  do  under- 
stand it. — Do  you  understand  the  man  who  speaks  to  you? — 
I  do  not  understand  him. — Why  do  you  not  understand  him  ? 
— I  do  not  understand  him  because  he  speaks  too  badly. — ^Does 
this  man  know  German? — He  does  know  it,  but  I  do  not 
know  it. — ^Why  do  you  not  learn  it  ? — I  have  no  time  to  learn 
it. — Have  you  received  a  letter  ? — I  have  received  one. — ^Will 
you  answer  it. — I  am  going  to  (i^  witt)  answer  it. — When  did 
you  receive  it  ? — I  received  it  at  ten  o*clock  in  the  morning. 
— Are  you  satisfied  with  it  ? — I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  it. 
— ^What  does  your  friend  write  to  you? — He  writes  to  me 
that  he  is  ill  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLIX.) — Does  he  ask 
you  for  anything? — He  asks  me  for  money. — Why  does  he  ask 
you  for  money  ? — Because  he  wants  some. — What  do  you  ask 
me  for  ? — I  ask  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  me. — ^Will 
you  wait  a  little  ? — I  cannot  wait. — Why  can  you  not  wait  ? — 
I  cannot  wait  because  I  intend  to  depart  to-day. — At  what 
o'clock  do  you  intend  to  set  out  ? — I  intend  setting  out  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening.~Do  you  go  to  Germany  ? — I  do  go 
thither. — Are  you  not  going  to  Holland? — I  am  not  going 
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thither. — How  far  has  your  brother  gone  ? — He  has  gone  as 
fJEur  as  Loudon. 

125. 

Do  you  intend  going  to  the  theatre  this  evening  ? — I  do  in- 
tend going  thither,  if  you  go. — Has  your  father  the  inten- 
tion to  buy  that  horse  ? — He  has  the  intention  to  buy  it,  if  he 
receives  his  money. — Has  your  cousin  the  intention  to  go  to 
England  ? — He  has  the  intention  to  go  thither,  if  they  pay 
him  what  they  owe  him. — Do  you  intend  going  to  the  ball  ? — 
I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  my  friend  goes. — Does  your 
brother  intend  to  study  German  ? — He  does  intend  to  study  it, 
if  he  finds  a  good  master. — How  is  the  weather  to-day  ? — It  is 
▼cry  fine  weather. — Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  ? — It  was 
bad  weather  yesterday. — How  was  the  weather  this  morning  T 
It  was  bad  weather,  but  now  it  is  (ift  e6)  fine  weather. — Is  it 
warm  ? — It  is  very  warm. — Is  it  not  cold  ? — It  is  not  cold. — 
Is  it  warm  or  cold  ? — It  is  neither  warm  nor  cold. — Did  you 
go  to  the  country  (Lesson  XXXII.)  the  day  before  yester- 
day ? — I  did  not  go  thither. — ^Why  did  you  not  go  thither  ? — 
I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it  was  bad  weather. — Do  you 
intend  going  into  the  country  to-morrow  ? — I  do  intend  going 
thither,  if  the  weather  is  fine. 

126. 

Is  it  light  in  your  room  ? — It  is  not  light  in  it. — Do  you 
wish  to  work  in  mine  ? — I  do  wish  to  work  in  it. — Is  it  light 
there  t — It  is  very  light  there. — Can  you  work  in  your  small 
room  (Rule  2,  Lesson  LV.)  ? — I  cannot  work  there. — ^Why 
can  you  not  work  there  ? — I  cannot  work  there,  because  it  is 
too  dark. — ^Where  is  it  too  dark  ? — In  my  small  room. — Is  it 
light  in  that  hole  ? — It  is  dark  there. — Is  it  dry  in  the  street 
(Lesson  L.)  ? — It  is  damp  there. — Is  the  weather  damp  ? — 
The  weather  is  not  damp. — Is  the  weather  dry?-^It  is  too  dry. 
— Is  it  moonlight? — It  is  not  (fein)  moonlight,  it  is  very  damp. 
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— ^Why  is  the  weather  dry  ? — Because  we  have  too  much  sun  and 
norain. — When  do  you  go  into  the  country? — 1  intend  going 
thither  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  and  if  we  have  no  rain. 
— Of  what  does  your  uncle  speak  ? — He  speaks  of  the  fine 
weather. — Do  you  speak  of  the  rain  ? — ^We  do  speak  of  it — 
Of  what  do  those  men  speak  ? — They  speak  of  fair  and  bad 
weather. — Do  they  not  speak  of  the  wind? — They  do  also 
speak  of  it  (aud)  bat)on). — Dost  thou  speak  of  my  uncle  ? — I  do 
not  speak  of  him. — Of  whom  dost  thou  speak  ? — I  speak  of 
thee  and  thy  parents. — Do  you  inquire  after  any  one? — I  in- 
quire after  your  uncle  (Lesson  LV.) ;  is  he  at  home  ? — No, 
he  is  at  his  best  friend's.  (See  Lesson  XLI.  and  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVL) 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 


©icben  unb  funfjiglie  gection. 


OF  PASSIVE  VERBS. 

In  English,  the  past  participle  is  joined  to  the  verb  to  be,  either 
to  form  the  passive  voice,  or  as  an  adjective  to  qualify  the  subject. 
In  the  first  instance  it  must  be  translated  by  merben  */  and  in  the 
second  by  fci)n  •. 

In  German  we  disuuguish,  as  in  Latin:  bad  «£>auö  ifl  gebaut/ 
domus  €Bdyicata  est,  from  ba6  «£>aud  wirb  gebaut/  domus  ttdificatur; 
bie  SBriefe  ftnb  gefd)rteben/  littera  scriptte  sunt,  from  W  Snefe  mer^ 
ten  gefc^neben/  Utterm  scribuntur. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  past  participle  stands  as  an  adjective  or  not, 
one  has  only  to  change  the  construction  into  the  active  voice  ;  if  in 
that  voice  the  tense  is  the  same  as  in  the  passive,  the  participle  is  a 
passive  participle,  and  the  auxiliary  to  be  must  be  translated  by 
toerben  *  ;  but  if  the  tense  is  not  the  same,  it  then  stands  as  a  mere 
adjective,  and  the  auxiliary  to  be  must  be  translated  by  fe^n  *. 
Ex.  34  n>erbe  geliebt;  I  am  loved,  is  in  the  same  tense,  when  I 
•ay :  er  liebt  mid^/  he  loves  me ;  but  ber  Spiegel  ift  jerbrod^n/ 
the  looking-glass  is  broken,  is  not  in  the  same  tense,  when  I  say : 
er  ^t  ben  Spiegel  jetbrodien/  he  has  broken  the  looking-glass. 
Here  ierbrod)en  is  nothing  but  an  adjective,  which  qualifies  the 
subject  Spiegel/  looking-glass. 


I  am  loved. 
Thou  art  guided. 
He  is  praised. 
We  are  heard. 
They  are  blamed. 

You  are  pmiished.  /  ^^^  "^«^^*  ^ejlraft. 

1  Sie  n>erben  gefhraft. 

To  praise,  to  blame.  |  )loben/  tabeln. 


3d)  n>erbe  geliebt. 
IDu  wirft  geleitet. 
Qv  wirb  gelobt. 
SBtr  werben  ge^brt. 
Sie  werben  getabelt. 
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By  me— by  us. 
By  thee — by  you. 
By  him — by  themi. 


$Bon  mir — uon  un6. 

S3on  Dir— üon  (Su(^  (Sinnen). 

$8on  i^m — oon  i^nem 


I  am  loved  by  him. 

Who  is  punished  ? 

The  naughty  boy  is  punished. 

By  whom  is  he  punished  ? 
He  is  punished  by  his  father. 

Which    man   is    praised«    and 

which  is  blamed  ? 
The  skilful  man  is  praised«  and 

the  awkward  blamed. 
Which  boys  are  rewarded«  and 

which  are  punished  ? 
Those  that  are  assiduous  are 

rewarded«  and  those  that  are 

idle  punished. 
We  are  loved  by  the  captain's 

sons«    you  are  despised  by 

them. 
You  are  praised  by  our  bro- 
thers« and  we  are  despised  by 

them. 


Good       — ^naughty. 

Skilful«  diligent — awkward. 

Assiduous — idle. 

Ignorant. 

The  idler,  the  lazy  fellow« 

To  reward — ^rewarded. 

To  esteem. 
To  despise. 
To  hate. 


34  wtvht  t)on  it^m  geliebt 

SBernurbgefhaft? 

»Der  unartige   ^nabe   wirb  ^ 

jtraft. 
S3on  n>em  n>irb  er  geftraft? 
(Sx  wirb  oon  feinem  S3ater  q/tf 

ftxaft. 
jBeld)er  ^ann  wirb  getobt/  nnb 

weld)er  wirb  getabelt? 
IDer  gefd)i<fte  fO^ann  wirb  gelobt 

unb  ber  ungefd)i(tte  getabelt 
S(Beld)e  Knaben  werben  belohnt/ 

unb  welc^  werben  befhraft? 
^Diejenigen  wel(^    Pei^g   fmbr 

werben  belohnt,  unb  bie/  »eld^ 

tr&ge  ftnb;  beflraft. 
JBir  werben  oon  ben  ®6^nen  M 

^au|)tmannd  geliebt  $  3^  VKt» 

bet  oon  i^nen  oera^tet. 
®ie  werben  oon  unfern  IBrübcm 

gelobt/  unb  wir  werben  oon 

i^nen  oerac^tet. 


fertig     —unartig.  (See  Note  6« 

Lesson  XLI.) 
®  cf d)icft—  ungef d)i<f  t. 
gleifig  —träge  (faul). 
Unwiffenb. 
ber  Saulenjer. 
SBelo^nen— belohnt  (See  06f .  A. 

Less.  XLVIL) 
Tiäjlten,  fd)d^n. 

«^ffen. 
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Is  your  book  torn  ? 

It  is  not  torn. 

Are  your  children  good  ? 

They  are  very  good. 

Is  the  enemy  beaten  ? 

He  is  beaten. 

The  enemies  are  beaten. 

These  children  are  loved^  be- 
cause they  are  studious  and 
good. 


3fl  3^t  IBu<^  jerriffen. 

@«  ijl  nid)t  jcrrilfen. 

©inbS^rcÄinberartid? 

®ie  ftnb  fe^r  artig. 

3fl  ber  geinb  gefdjtaQen  ? 

($t  ifl  gef^lagen. 

2)te  geinbe  finb  gefc^lasetu 

X){efe  ^inbet  werben  geliebt/  weil 
fte  Zeitig  unb  artig  ftnb.  (See 
Note  6,  Lesson  XLI.) 


EXERCISES. 

127. 

Are  you  loved  by  your  uncle  ? — I  am  loved  by  him. — Is 
your  brother  loved  by  him  ? — He  is  loved  by  him. — By  whom 
am  I  loved  ? — Thou  art  loved  by  thy  parents. — ^Axe  we  loved  ? 
— ^You  are  loved.— By  whom  are  we  loved  ? — ^You  are  loved 
by  your  friends. — Are  those  gentlemen  loved? — They  are 
loved. — By  whom  are  they  loved  ? — They  are  loved  by  us 
and  by  their  good  friends. — By  whom  is  the  blind  man  led  ? 
— He  is  led  by  me. — ^Where  do  you  lead  hun  to  ? — I  lead  him 
home. — By  whom  are  we  blamed  ? — ^We  are  blamed  by  our 
enemies. — ^Why  are  we  blamed  by  them  ? — Because  they  do 
not  love  us. — Are  you  punished  by  your  tutor  ? — ^We  are  not 
punished  by  him,  because  we  are  good  and  studious. — ^Axe  we 
heard  ? — We  are  (e«/  Lesson  XLV.) — By  whom  are  we  heard  ? 
— We  are  heard  by  our  neighbours. — Is  the  master  heard  by 
his  pupils? — ^He  is  heard  by  them. — ^Which  children  are 
praised  ? — Those  that  are  good. — ^Which  are  punished  ? — 
Those  that  are  idle  and  naughty. — ^Are  you  praised  or 
blamed  ? — We  are  neither  praised  nor  blamed  ? — Is  our 
fiiend  loved  by  his  masters  ? — He  is  loved  and  praised  by 
them,  because  he  is  studious  and  good;  but  his  brother  is 
deqnsed  by  his,  because  he  is  naughty  and  idle. — Is  he  some- 
limes  punished  ? — He  is  (toitb  ti)  every  morning  and  every 
evening. — ^Are  you  sometimes  punished  ? — I  am  (c<)  never ;  I 
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am  loved  and  rewarded  by  my  good  masters. — Are  these 
children  never  punished  ? — They  are  (e6)  never,  because  they 
are  studious  and  good ;  but  those  are  so  (ed)  very  often,  be- 
cause they  are  idle  and  naughty. 

128. 

Who  is  praised  and  rewarded  ? — Skilful  people  dUtxtt)  are 
praised,  esteemed,  and  rewarded,  but  the  ignorant  are  blamed 
and  despised. — Who  is  loved  and  who  is  hated  ? — He  who  is 
studious  and  good  is  loved,  and  he  who  is  idle  and  naughty 
is  hated. — Must  one  be  good  in  order  to  be  loved? — One 
must  be  so. — What  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  loved  ? — One 
must  be  good  and  assiduous. — What  must  one  do  in  order  to 
be  rewarded  ? — One  must  be  skilful  and  study  much. — TilTiy 
are  those  children  loved  ? — They  are  loved  because  they  are 
good. — Are  they  better  than  we  ? — They  are  not  better,  but 
more  studious  than  you. — Is  your  brother  as  assiduous  as 
mine  ? — He  is  as  assiduous  as  he  ;  but  your  brother  is  better 
than  mine. — Do  you  know  anything  new  ? — I  do  not  know 
anything  new. — What  does  your  cousin  say  new  ? — He  says 
nothing  new. — Do  they  not  speak  of  war? — They  do  not 
speak  of  it. — Of  what  {Obs.  C.  Lesson  LIV.)  do  they  speak? 
— They  speak  of  peace. — What  do  they  say  ? — They  say  that 
the  enemy  is  beaten. — Are  you  understood  by  your  pupils  ? — 
I  am  understood  by  them. — Dost  thou  often  receive  presents? 
— I  do  receive  some  if  I  am  good. — Are  you  often  rewarded  ? 
— We  are  rewarded  if  we  study  well,  and  if  we  are  diligent. — 
Has  your  master  the  intention  of  rewarding  you  ? — He  has 
the  intention  of  doing  so  if  we  study  well. — What  does  he 
intend  to  give  you  if  you  study  well  ? — He  intends  giving 
us  a  book. — Has  he  already  given  you  a  book  ? — He  has 
already  given  us  one. 

129. 
Have  you  dined  already  ?— I  have  dined  already,  but  I  am 
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still  hungry. — Has  your  little  brother  drunk  already? — He 
has  drunk  already,  but  he  is  still  thirsty. — What  must  we  do 
m  order  to  be  skilful  ? — You  must  work  much. — Must  we  sit 
still  in  order  to  study  ? — You  must  listen  to  what  the  master 
tells  you. — Do  you  intend  to  eat  supper  to-day  ? — I  do  intend 
to  dine  before  I  eat  supper. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  ? — 
I  dine  at  four  and  eat  supper  at  nine  o'clock  ? — Have  you  seen 
my  cousin? — I  have  seen  him. — What  has  he  said  ? — He  has 
said  that  he  does  not  wish  to  see  you  (fe^en  mill)* — ^Why  does 
be  not  wish  to  see  me  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  see  you,  because 
he  does  not  like  you. — ^Why  does  he  not  like  me  ? — Because 
you  are  naughty. — Will  you  give  me  a  sheet  of  paper  ? — Why 
(  9B03U  )  do  you  want  paper  ? — I  want  some  to  write  a  letter. 
— To  whom  (Lesson  XXXII.)  do  you  wish  to  write  ? — I  wish 
to  write*  to  the  man  by  whom  (oon  weld)en)  I  am  loved. — ^After 
whom  do  you  inquire  ? — I  inquire  after  no  one. — (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXYI  ) 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH   LESSON. 

Xd^t  unb  funfjigfle  Section. 


OF  IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

These  verbs  having  no  determinate  subject,  are  only  conjugated  in 
the  third  person  singular,  by  means  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  ti, 
it.    Ex. 


To  ram— it  rains. 

To  mow — it  snows. 

Does  it  thunder  ? 
It  does  thunder. 
Is  it  foggy? 
Does  the  sun  shine  ? 

The  sun  shines. 

It  thunders  loud. 

Foggy, 
the  fog, 
hard,  violent. 


To  shine — shone, 

Tothmder, 

The  sun  does  not  shine. 
The  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 


The  face, 
the  thunder, 
the  snow, 
the  sunshine, 
the  parasol. 

Does  it  lighten  ? 

It  does  lighten. 


Slegnen — ed  regnet 
©d^neien— e«  fc^neiet 

2)onnert  ed? 

@d  bonnert 

3(1  eö  nebelig  ? 
^  Sft  ed  ©onnenfd^ein  ? 

@6  ifl  ^onnenfd)ein. 
>  SSir  ^aben  ^onnenf^Kin. 

@d  bonnert  ^eftig. 

nebelig  $ 

heftig. 


©(feinen*— gefc^i  en«  n. 

»Donnern. 

X>\t  @onne  fd)etnt  nic^t. 
t  ;Dte  ®onne  f(^int  mic  ini  9t* 
ft*t 


bad  ©elicit  I 
ber  )Donner  5 
ber  ®d)nee  $ 
ber  ©onnenfc^in  ^ 
ber  ®onnenf(^trni. 
SBli^t  ei  ? 
di  bli^t 
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To  hail. 

^ageln/  fd^loßen. 

The  hail. 

bet  ^agel. 

It  hails.                                /  ®«  ^<»0«^^ 

1 

L  (S6  fd^loft. 

It  rains  very  hard. 

@d  regnet  fe^r  ftar! 

It  lightens  much. 

(S§  bli^t  fe^r. 

Does  it  snow  ? 

®d^neiet  e6  ? 

It  does  snow  much. 

@d  fd^netet  fe^r. 

It  hails  much. 

(S6  i)a0elt  fe^r. 

Obs.  J.  There  are  some  impersonal  verbs,  which  relate  to  a  per- 
son ;  they  govern  the  dative  or  accusative,  and  instead  of :  id)  bin  ^un$ 
9rt0/  (Lesson  VII.)  one  may  say :  ed  hungert  mid},  I  am  himgry ;  for 
the  verb  ^ungern  \  to  be  hungry,  governs  the  accusative. 


7b  be  thirsty, 
7b  be  sleepy. 

Art  thou  sleepy  ? 

I  am  not  sleepy,  but  hungry. 

Is  your  brother  thirsty  ? 

He  is  thirsty. 

He  is  not  thirsty  but  sleepy. 


durften. 
®d^l&fecn. 

®(i)l&fert  eg  tbid}  ? 

@d  f(i)l&fert  tnid)  ni(^t  i  aber  ed 

hungert  mid), 
JHirtlet  ed  S^ten  S3ruber  ? 
(Sd  burftet  i^n. 
(Sd  burftet  t^n  nid^t  5  d^^t  ed 

f(i)l&fert  i^n. 


Obs,  B,  The  case  of  the  verb  may  be  placed  before  the  impersonal 
verb,  but  then  the  indefinite  pronoun  ed  must  be  suppressed.  For 
instance,  instead  of:  ed  ^ungert  midj,  one  may  say:  mid)  hungert/ 
I  am  hungry ;  but  if  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  the  indefinite 
pronoun  ed  must  not  be  omitted. 


Are  you  sleepy  ? 
We  are  sleepy. 

Are  those  men  hungry  ? 
They  are  hungry. 

Who  is  thirsty  ? 


I  ed^iafert  eö  ®ie  ? 

r  @d  fd^t&fert  unö. 

I  Unfi  fd^l&fert. 

I  hungert  ed  biefe  dinner? 

i@d  hungert  fte. 
®te  hungert. 
I  9Ben  burjict  ed  ? 


^  «^ttn^ni/  in  the  signification  of  to  fast,  is  neuter,  and  follows 
the  conjugation  of  neuter  verbs. 
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I  am  very  thirsty. 

Has  your  cousin  been  thirsty  ? 
He  has  been  thirsty. 


I 

S 
I 


(5d  burftet  mid^  fe^t. 

^\6)  burftet  fe^r. 

^t  ed  S^ren  ^Better  geburfUt? 

@d  \fat  i^n  geburftet 

3^n  f)Qt  geburilet 


Where  has  he  gone  to  ? 

Sßo^iniflec  gereift? 

He  has  gone  to  Vienna. 

Qv  ift  nad)  SSien  eeceif  t. 

Is  it  good  travelling  ? 

3ft  e^dut  reifen? 

It  is  bad  travelling. 

(S«  ift  idfUdft  reifen. 

In  the  winter. 

3m  SBinter. 

In  the  summer. 

3m  @ommer. 

Is   it   good   travelling   in  the 

3|t  ed  gut  reifen  im  Sßinter? 

winter? 

It   is   bad    travelling    in   the 

(Sd  ifl  fd^U^  reifen  im  9Biiit< 

winter. 

The  spring. 

ber  grü^lins  5 

the  autumn. 

ber  ^tvhft. 

To  ride  in  a  carriage. 

Ridden  in  a  carriage. 
To  ride  on  horseback. 

Ridden  on  horseback. 

To  go  on  foot. 

Do  you  like  to  go  on  horse- 
back. 

I  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage. 

Where  is  the  bailiff  gone  to  (on 
horseback)  ? 

He  is  gone  (on  horseback)  to 
the  forest. 

When  does  your  cousin  go  to 
Berhn? 

He  goes  thither  this  winter. 


Seilten*  (in  this  signification 
takes  fepn  *  for  its  auxiliary^). 
®efa^ren. 
SReiten*    (takes  fepn*    for  its 

auxiliary). 
(Seritten. 
3u  Supe  ge^en  *. 
t  SReiten  ®ie  gem. 

t  3*  fo^re  gem. 

98o  ift  ber  2Cmtmann Eingeritten? 

@r  ift  in  ben  SBalb  geritten. 

SEBann  ge^t  2f)t  ^Better  na^  S3er< 

lin? 
<&t  ge^t  biefen  ^Sinter  ba^in. 


>  When  the  verb  fahren  *  signifies  to  move  cmythmg  by  a  carriage, 
it  is  active  and  takes  ^ben  *  for  its  auxiliary. 
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I  intend  going  due  spring  to 

Dresden« 
Wliere  is  your  uncle  ? 
He  is  in  Berlin. 
He  is  at  Berlin. 


3d)  bin  ^fonnen  tiefen  grfi^lind 

nad)  iDre^ben  iu  reifen. 
!Bo  ill  3<)r  O^eim  ? 
(St  ifl  in  Berlin. 
(St  tfl  su  SBerttn. 


Aiife.  The  preposition  }u  or  in  is  used  to  express  rest  in  a 
place  or  country,  and  the  preposition  nad)  motion  or  direction 
towards  a  place  or  country.  9tad)  is  particularly  used  before 
names  of  towns  or  countries  (Lesson  LVI.) ;  but  the  preposition  ju 
must  be  made  use  of  to  express  motion  towards  a  person.  (Lesson 
XXVIIL) 

The  two  prepoffltions  lu  and  in  answer  the  question  tt)0?  and 
na4  the  question  wo^in  ?  as  is  seen  by  the  above  examples. 


Is  it  good  living  in  Paris  i 
Is  the  living  good  iifParis  ? 
It  is  good  living  there. 
The  living  is  good  there. 
Is  the  living  dear  in  London  ? 
Is  it  dear  living  in  London  ? 
The  living  is  dear  there. 


]•  3fle«  gut  leben  in  |>artö? 

\  (S€  ifl  dut  (eben  ba. 

\  31t  ed  treuer  leben  in  8onbon  ? 
I  @$  ijt  treuer  leben  ba. 


Is  it  windy?    Does  the  wind 

blow? 
It  is  windy.    The  wind  blows. 


3fle«»inbi0? 

(Sd  ift  minbig/  ber  ®inb  ge^t 


It  is  very  windy.    The  wind  1  ^^  ^^^^  ^j„  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
blows  hanL  J 


blows  hard. 
Is  it  stormy  ? 

18  n    s   rmy.  ^  ^^^  ©ctter  ift  nic^t  jlürmifd^. 

Strong,  stormy,  dear,  windy.  |  ®tarf  ^  ftörmifd)^  tl^euer^  nnnbi^ 


S  Sjleöflürmifd)? 

^  SJl  e«  jWrmif(!)e«  «Better? 

f  (g«  ijl  nid^t  jlürmifd). 


EXERCISES. 

130. 

Do  you  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage  ? — I  like  to  ride  on  horse- 
btck. — Has  your  cousin  ever  gone  on  horseback  ? — He  has 
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never  gone  on  horseback. — Did  yoa  go  on  horsebadc  the 
day  before  yesterday  ? — I  went  on  horseback  to-day, — ^Where 
did  you  go  to  (on  horseback)  ? — I  went  into  the  country. — 
Does  your  brother  ride  on  horseback  as  often  as  you  ? — He 
rides  on  horseback  oftener  than  1. — Hast  thou  sometimes 
ridden  on  horseback  ? — I  have  never  ridden  on  horseback. 
— ^Wilt  thou  go  (in  a  carriage)  to-day  into  the  country  ?— 
I  will  go  thither  (in  a  carriage). — ^Do  you  like  travellii^  ?— 
I  do  like  travelling. — Do  you  like  travelling  in  the  winter? 
— I  do  not  like  travelling  in  the  vrinter,  I  like  travelling  in 
the  spring  and  in  autumn. — Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  spring? 
— It  is  good  travelling  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn,  but  it 
is  bad  travelling  in  the  summer  and  in  the  winter. — Have  yon 
sometimes  travelled  in  the  winter? — I  have  often  tntTelled 
in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer. — Does  your  brother  travd 
often  ? — He  travels  no  longer,  he  formerly  travelled  much. — 
When  do  you  like  to  ride  on  horseback  ? — I  like  riding  on 
horseback  in  the  morning  after  breakfut. — Is  it  good  travelling 
in  this  country  ? — It  is  good  travelling  here  (ba). — Have  you 
ever  gone  to  Vienna  ? — I  have  never  gone  thither. — -Where 
is  your  brother  gone  to  ? — He  is  gone  to  London. — Does 
he  sometimes  go  to  Berlin? — He  went  thither  formerly.— > 
What  does  he  say  of  (©on)  that  country  ? — He  says  that  it  is 
good  travelling  in  Germany. — Have  you  been  at  Dresden?— 
I  have  been  there. — Have  you  stayed  there  long  ? — I  have 
stayed  there  two  years. — ^What  do  you  say  of  the  (oon  ben) 
people  of  that  country  ? — I  say  that  they  are  good  people  (ei 
0Utc  8cute  jtnb). — Is  your  brother  at  Dresden  ? — No,  Sir,  he  is 
at  Vienna. — Is  the  living  good  at  Vienna? — The  living  is 
good  there. 

131. 

Have  you  been  in  London  ? — I  have  been  there. — Is  the 
living  good  there  ? — The  living  is  good  there,  but  dear. — Is  it 
dear  living  in  Paris  ? — It  is  good  living  there  and  not  dear. — At 
whose  house  have  you  been  this  morning? — I  have  been  at  my 
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uiide's. — Where  are  you  going  to  now  ? — I  am  going  to  my 
iHTother's. — Is  your  brother  at  home  ? — I  do  not  know. — 
Hare  you  already  been  at  the  English  captain's?— I  have  not 
been  there  yet. — ^When  do  you  intend  going  thither  ? — I  intend 
going  thither  this  evening. — How  often  has  your  brother  been 
in  iHHidon  ? — He  has  been  there  thrice. — Do  you  like  travel- 
ling in  France? — ^I  like  travelling  there,  because  one  finds 
good  people  there. — Does  your  friend  like  travelling  in  Hol- 
land ? — He  does  not  like  travelling  there,  because  the  living 
is  bad  there. — Do  you  like  travelling  in  Italy  ? — I  do  like 
travelling  there,  because  the  living  is  good  there,  and  one  finds 
good  people  there  ;  but  the  roads  are  not  very  good  there. — 
Do  the  English  like  to  travel  in  Spain  ? — ^They  like  to  travel 
there ;  but  they  find  the  roads  there  too  bad. — How  is  the 
weather? — The  weather  is  very  bad. — Is  it  windy? — It  is 
very  windy. — ^Was  it  stormy  yesterday  ? — It  was  stormy. — 
Did  you  go  into  the  country  ? — I  did  not  go  thither,  because 
it  was  stormy. — Do  you  go  to  the  market  this  morning  ? — 
I  do  go  thither  if  it  is  not  stormy. — Do  you  intend  going  to 
Germany  this  year? — I  do  intend  going  thither  if  the  weather 
is  not  too  bad. — Do  you  intend  breakfasting  with  me  this 
morning  ?— I  intend  breakfasting  with  you  if  I  am  hungry. 

132. 
Does  your  uncle  intend  dining  with  us  to-day  ? — He  does 
intend  dining  with  you,  if  he  is  hungry. — Does  the  Pole  intend 
drinking  some  of  (tjon)  this  vrine  ? — He  does  intend  drinking 
some  of  it  (booon),  if  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  like  to  go  on  foot  ? 
— I  do  not  like  to  go  on  foot,  but  I  like  going  in  a  carriage  when 
(menn)  I  am  travelling. — ^Will  you  go  on  foot  ? — I  cannot  go 
on  foot,  because  I  am  too  tired. — Do  you  go  to  Italy  on  foot  ? 
— I  do  not  go  on  foot,  because  the  roads  are  there  too  bad. 
— Are  the  roads  there  as  bad  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter  ? 
— They  are  not  so  good  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer. 

133. 

Are  you  going  out  to-day  ? — I  am  not  going  out  when  it 
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is  raining. — Did  it  rain  yesterday  ? — It  did  not  rain. — Has  it 
snowed  ? — It  has  not  snowed. — Why  do  you  not  go  to  the 
market  ? — I  do  not  go  thither,  because  it  snows. — Do  you  wish 
to  have  an  umbrella  ? — If  you  have  one.— Will  you  lend  mc  an 
umbrella  ? — I  vrill  lend  you  one. — What  sort  of  weather  is  it  t 
— It  thunders  and  lightens. — Does  the  sun  shine  ? — The  sun 
does  not  shine,  it  is  foggy. — ^Do  you  hear  the  thunder  ? — I  do 
hear  it. — How  long  have  you  heard  the  thunder  ? — I  have 
heard  it  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Is  it  fine  weather  T 
— The  wind  blows  hard  and  it  thunders  much. — Does  it  rain  t 
— It  does  rain  very  fast  (jlar!). — Do  you  not  go  into  the  coun- 
try ? — How  can  I  go  into  the  country,  do  you  not  see  how  (wie) 
it  lightens. — Does  it  snow  ? — It  does  not  snow,  but  it  hails. — 
Does  it  hail  ? — It  does  not  hail,  but  thunders  very  much. — 
Have  you  a  paras61  ? — I  have  one. — ^Will  you  lend  it  me  ?— 
I  will  lend  it  you. — Have  we  sunshine? — We  have  much 
sunshine,  the  sun  is  in  my  eyes. — Is  it  fine  weather  ? — It  is 
very  bad  weather,  it  is  dark  ;  we  have  no  sunshine, 

134. 

Are  you  thirsty  ? — I  am  not  thirsty,  but  very  hungry. — Is 
your  servant  sleepy  ? — He  is  sleepy. — Is  he  hungpry  ? — He  is 
hungry. — Why  does  he  not  eat  ? — Because  he  has  nothing  to 
eat. — Are  your  children  hungry  ? — They  are  very  hungry,  but 
they  have  nothing  to  eat. — Have  they  anything  to  drink  ? — 
They  have  nothing  to  drink. — Why  do  you  not  eat  ? — I  do 
not  eat  when  (wenn)  I  am  not  hungry. — Why  does  the  Russian 
not  drink? — He  does  not  drink  when  he  is  not  thirsty. — 
Did  your  brother  eat  anything  yesterday  evening  ?  —  He 
ate  a  piece  of  beef,  a  small  piece  of  fowl,  and  a  piece  of 
bread.  —  Did  he  not  drink? — He  also  drank. — ^What  did 
he  dnnk  ? — He  drank  a  large  glass  of  water,  and  a  small 
glass  of  wine.  —  How  long  did  you  stay  at  his  house 
(bei  i(>m)  ? — I  stayed  there  till  midnight. — Have  you  asked 
him  for  anything? — I  have  asked  him  for  nothing. — Has 
he  given   you    anything  ?  —  He   has  given  me   nothing, — 
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Of  whom  have  you  spoken  ? — We  have  spoken  of  you. — Have 
you  praised  me  7 — We  have  not  praised  you  ;  we  have  hlamed 
you, — ^Why  have  you  blamed  me  ? — Because  you  do  not  study 
well. — Of  what  has  youi  brother  spoken  ? — He  has  spoken  of 
his  books,  his  houses,  and  his  gardens. — ^Who  is  hungry  ? — 
My  friend's  little  boy  is  hungry. — Who  has  drunk  my  wine  ? 
— ^No  one  has  drunk  it. — Hast  thou  already  been  in  my  room  ? 
— I  have  already  been  there. — How  dost  thou  find  my  room  ? 
— I  find  it  beautiful. — Are  you  able  to  work  there  ? — I  am 
not  able  to  work  there,  because  it  is  too  dark.  (Sec  end  of 
Lesson  XXXYl.) 
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FIFTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

9leun  unb  funfjigfte  Section. 


OF  THE  IMPERFECT  AND  PERFECT  TENSES. 

In  English  there  are  three  imperfect  tenses,  viz,  I  praised,  did 
praise,  and  was  praising.  These  three  are  expressed  in  German  by 
one  imperfect  id^  lobte.  It  is  used  to  express  a  past  acticgn  or 
event  in  reference  to  another,  which  was  either  simultaneoas  with 
or  antecedent  to  it.  It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Germans,  and 
is  always  employed  in  narration,  particularly  when  the  narrator  was 
an  eyewitness  of  the  action  or  event.  The  perfect  tense,  on  the 
contrary,  expresses  an  action  or  event,  as  perfectly  past  and  ended, 
without  any  reference  to  another  event,  and  when  the  narrator  was 
not  an  eye-witness.  In  this  latter  instance  the  imperfect  also  may 
be  used,  if  the  narrator  accompanies  his  narrative  with  any  phrase 
denoting  that  he  does  not  speiüc  in  his  own  name,  as  man  fagt  or 
fagt  man,  they  say,  it  is  said,  &c. 

The  peifect  tense  is  compounded  of  the  present  of  the  auxiliary, 
and  the  past  participle,  as  in  Enghsh.  (See  Lessons  XLIII.,  XLIV. 
&c.) 


I  was — ^he  was. 

We  were — they  were. 

Thou  wast — you  were. 


Sd)  n>ar— ccwar. 
SBir  waren — lie  waren. 
jDu    «>arfl  —  3^r    »aret    (^ie 
waren). 


Were  you  content  ? 

I  was  very  content. 

Was  the  wine  good  ? 

It  was  very  good. 

Were  you  there  yesterday  ? 

I  was  there  to-day. 

Where  was  he  the  day  before 

yesterday  ? 
Were  you  already  in  Paris  ? 

I  was  there  twice  already. 


SBaren  ®ie  aufrieben  ? 

3d)  mat  fe^r  aufrieben. 

SBkir  ber  SBkindut? 

dt  war  fe^c  gut. 

0inb  <Bie  geftern  ba  gewefen? 

3d)  bin  ^eute  ba  gewefen. 

^0  ift  er  oorgeflern  gewefen? 

®inb  ®ie   fd^on  in   9>ati6  gc^ 

wefen  ? 
3(i)  bin  f(^n  jweimal  ba  gewefen. 
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Obedient — disobedient. 
Negligent 


©efforfam— unge^ocfam. 


Obs.  A.  The  imperfect  of  regular  verbs  is  formed  from  the  infini- 
tive by  changing  en  into  t,  and  adding  the  proper  termination  to  each 
person,  viz,  t,  to  the  first  and  third  persons  singular,  en,  to  the  first 
and  third  persons  plural,  t%  to  the  second  person  singular,  and  tit 
to  the  second  person  plural.    Ex. 

floved,  rloved,  y 

I       ■<  did  love.  He   •<  did  love,  >3d^  Hebte— er  liebte. 

(.was  loving.  vwas  loving.      } 

rloved,  rloved,  1  «r^.    -,  * .       ^    -.  - 

W  \  did  love.  Th  J  did  bve.  I®«  «'"'""P'  ^^^ 

Cwere  loving.  ^were  loving.    J 

f lovedst,  r loved,  ^  -.     .,  - .  «    ^^   ..  ^ 

ITHmWloye.         Youi  did  love.         I®"  "f  f^^rP^V"*' 
Iwart  loving.  (were  loving.   )     *«*  (®« '«W«)- 

Ob».  B.  The  consonant  t  of  the  imperfect  is  preceded  by  e,  if  the 
pronunciation  requires  it,  which  is  the  case  in  all  verbs,  the  root  of 
which  ends  in  b/  U  t^/  or  jl/  or  in  several  consonants  united.  (See 
Obs.  A,  Lesson  XXXVI.  and  Lesson  XLIIL)    Ex. 

/worked,  /worked,  ^^^       -  ..  . 

I       i  did  work.  He   J  did  work.        Heitir"*""  "° 

l^was  working.  (^was  working.  } 

/worked,  /worked,  "^eay        t  •*  *  r- 

vwere  working.  vwere  working.  J 

/workedst,  /worked,  ^JDu   arbelteteft  —  Sb^ 

K  didst  work,       YouK  did  work,         5-    arbeitetet 
(wast  working.  (.were  working.J     betteten). 


Thou-^  didst  work,       You-^  did  work,         5-    arbeitetet   (®te  ar* 

Obs.  C.  In  all  German  verbs,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  the 
third  person  singular  of  the  imperfect  tense  is  the  same  as  the  first 
person ;  and  the  third  person  plural  is  the  same  as  the  first  in  all  the 
tenses. 


I  had — ^he  had 
We  had — they  had. 
Thou  hadst — you  had. 


3<^  bötte — er  ^attt. 
Sßir  ^tten— fte  batten. 
jDu   batteft— 3bv    bittet  (®ie 
batten.) 
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Had  you  money  i 
I  had  8ome. 

Had  your  brother  books  ? 
He  had  some. 
What  had  we  ? 

What  sort  of  weather  was  it  yes- 
terday } 
It  was  fine  weather. 
Had  yoa  a  wish  to  buy  a  horse? 

I  had  a  wish  to  buy  ane,  but  I 

had  no  money. 
Did  your  cousin  intend  to  learn 

German? 
He  did  intend  to  learn  it»  but 

he  had  no  master. 


^tten  &t  @elt  ? 

^attt  3^r  S3rttber  S6(^t? 

(St  ^ttt  totlö^, 

9Ba6  fatten  »ic? 

SSkid  fk  SSktter  »or  ti  deftern? 

66  mar  f(^6ned  ISetter. 

^tten  ®ie  £nfl  ein  9ffr»  }■ 

laufen  ? 
3<4  ^att€  Zuft  ein6  }tt  iattfai# 

aber  id)  ^e  fein  ®elb. 
SBar3(tS$ettec  gefonnen  beii(fc| 

IVL  lernen  ? 
(Sc  war  gefonnen  e6  iu  lernen« 

aber  ec  ^otte  teinen  Settee. 


EXERCISES. 

135. 
Were  you  at  home  this  morning  ? — I  was  not  at  home. — 
Where  were  you? — 1  was  at  the  market — Where  were  you 
yesterday  ? — I  was  at  the  theatre. — ^Wast  thou  as  assiduous  as 
thy  brother? — I  was  as  assiduous  as  he,  but  he  was  more 
clever  than  I, — ^Wbere  have  you  been  ? — I  have  been  at  the 
English  physician^s. — Was  he  at  home  ? — He  was  not  at  home* 
— Where  was  he  ? — He  was  at  the  ball. — Have  you  been  at 
the  Spanish  cook's  ? — I  have  been  at  his  house. — Has  he 
already  bought  his  meat  ? — He  has  already  bought  it. — Have 
you  given  the  book  to  my  brother  ? — I  have  given  it  to  him. 
— Hast  thou  given  my  books  to  my  pupils  ? — I  have  given 
them  to  them. — ^Were  they  satisfied  witli  them  (bamit)  T — They 
were  highly  (fe^t)  satisfied  with  them. — Had  your  cousin  a  wish 
to  learn  German  ? — He  had  a  wish  to  learn  it. — Has  he  learnt 
it? — He  has  not  learnt  it. — Why  has  he  not  learnt  it? — 
Because  he  had  not  courage  enough. — Have  you  been  at  my 
father's  ? — I  have  been  there  (Ui  ii)m), — Have  you  spoken  to 
him  ? — 1  have  spoken  to  him. — Has  the  shoemaker  already 
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brought  you  the  boots? — He  has  already  brought  them  to 
me. — Have  you  paid  him  (for)  them  ? — I  have  not  paid  him 
(for)  them  yet. — Have  you  ever  been  in  London  ? — I  have 
been  there  several  times. — What  did  you  do  there  ? — I 
learnt  English  there. — ^Do  you  intend  going  thither  once 
more? — I  intend  going  thither  twice  more. — Is  the  living 
good  there? — The  living  is  good  there,  but  dear. — ^Was  your 
master  satisfied  with  his  pupil? — He  was  satisfied  with  him. — 
Was  your  brother  satisfied  with  my  children  ? — He  was  highly 
(fr^r)  satisfied  with  them. — ^Was  the  tutor  satisfied  with  this 
little  boy  ? — He  was  not  satisfied  with  him. — Why  was  he  not 
satisfied  with  him  ? — Because  that  little  boy  was  very 
n^ligent. 

136. 

Were  the  children  of  the  poor  as  clever  as  those  of  the  rich  ? 
— ^They  were  more  clever,  because  they  worked  harder  (Hic^r). 
— Did  you  love  your  tutor  ? — I  did  love  him,  because  he  loved 
me. — Did  he  give  you  anything  ? — He  gave  me  a  good  book, 
because  he  was  satisfied  with  me. — Whom  do  you  love  ? — 
I  love  my  parents  and  my  preceptors. — Do  your  tutors  love 
you? — They  do  love  me,  because  I  am  assiduous  and  obe- 
dient.— Did  this  man  love  his  parents  ? — He  did  love  them. — 
Did  his  parents  love  him  ? — They  did  love  him,  because  he 
was  never  disobedient. — How  long  did  you  work  yesterday 
evening  ? — I  worked  till  ten  o'clock. — Did  your  cousin  also 
work  ? — He  did  also  work. — ^When  didst  thou  see  my  uncle  ? 
— I  saw  him  this  morning. —  Had  he  much  money? — He 
had  much. — Had  your  parents  many  friends  ? — They  had 
many. — Have  they  still  some  ? — They  have  still  several. — 
Had  you  any  friends  ? — I  had  some,  because  I  had  money. — 
Have  you  still  some  ? — I  have  no  longer  any,  because  I  have 
no  more  money. — ^Where  was  your  brother  ? — He  was  in  the 
garden. — ^Where  were  his  servants  ? — ^They  were  in  the  house. 
— ^Where  were  we  ? — ^We  were  in  a  good  country  and  with  (bei) 
good  people. — ^Where  were  our  friends  ? — They  were  on  (board) 

the  ships  of  the  English. — ^Where  were  the  Russians  ? — They 

10 
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were  in  their  carriages. — Were  the  peasants  in  the  fields  ? — 
They  were  there. — Were  the  bailifb  in  the  woods  ? — They 
were  there. — ^Who  was  in  the  store-honses  ? — ^The  merchants 
were  there. 

137. 

What  sort  of  weather  was  it? — It  was  very  bad  weather. — 
Was  it  windy  ? — It  was  windy  and  very  cold. — Was  it  foggy  ? 
— It  was  foggy. — ^Was  it  fine  weather  ? — It  was  fine  weather 
but  too  warm. — ^What  sort  of  weather  was  it  the  day  before  yes- 
terday?— It  was  very  dark  and  very  cold. — Is  it  fine  weather 
now  ? — It  is  neither  fine  nor  bad  weather. — Is  it  too  warm  ? — It 
is  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold. — Was  it  stormy  yesterday  ? — 
It  was  very  stormy. — Was  it  dry  weather  ? — The  weather  was 
too  dry ;  but  to-day  it  is  too  damp. — Did  you  go  to  the 
ball  yesterday  evening  ? — I  did  not  go,  because  the  weather 
was  bad. — Had  you  the  intention  to  tear  my  books  ? — I  had 
not  the  intention  to  tear,  but  to  bum  them.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTIETH  LESSON. 

@ec^iigf!e  eection. 


I       •<  did  speak.        He    -|  did  speak,        [-3c^  f|)ro(^ »— er  (prac^. 
Vwas  speaking.  (was  speaking.  J 

Tspoke,  rspoke,  '\  Söir  fprod)en— jie  fpro* 

We    <  did  speak,        They-<  did  speak,        >-     c^cn.   (See   Obs,  C, 
(were  speaking.  (were  speaking. )     Lesson  LIX .) 

fspokest,  rspoke,  ") 

Thou-?  didst  speak,       You^did   speak,      5-®"    fr^^*«^    -  ^^r 
(wast  speaking.  (were  speaking.)  ^^^^«^  ^^^'  fr^<»*^")- 

Obi,  In  irregular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative  is  formed 
by  changing  the  vowels :  a,  it,  i,  0/  u,  and  adding  the  termina- 
tion belonging  to  each  person.  Hence  in  the  irregular  verbs  we 
shall  mark  only  the  change  of  that  vowel,  together  with  the  ter- 
minaüon  of  the  first  person,  in  order  to  enable  learners  to  know 
the  imperfect  tense.  Examples :  the  verb  fpred^en  above  changes 
in  the  imperfect  the  radical  vowel  e  into  a  3  bleiben/  to  remain, 
changes  it  into  te/  thus :  id^  blieb/  I  remained ;  geben/  to  go,  into 
if  thus :  t(^  ging/ 1  went ;  ^ie^en/  to  draw,  into  O/  thus :  id)  509/  I 
drew;  fcblagen/  to  beat,  into  n,  thus:  id)  f(i)tu0/  I  smote. 

Compoimd  verbs  follow  in  general  the  conjugation  of  simple 
▼erbe. 


At  first  (in  the  beginning). 
Afterwards. 
Hereupon,  upon  this. 


<grjl/  juerjl  (anfand^), 
^ernad)  or  mdjf^tx, 
«£>iecauf. 


Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other  word  than  the 


'  Learners  ought  now  to  add  to  their  list  of  verbs  the  imperfect 
of  all  irregular  verbs  which  they  have  been  using  hitherto,  or  will 
have  to  use  hereafter. 
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Bobjecty  its  order  is  inverted,  and  the  subject  stands  after  the  verb 
in  simple,  and  after  the  auxiliary  in  compound  tenses'. 


At  first  he  said  yes,  afterwards 
no. 

At  first  he  worked,  and  after- 
wards he  played. 

I  do  not  go  out  to-day. 

Now  you  must  work. 

My  father  set  out  yesterday. 

Here  lies  your  book  and  there 

your  paper. 
He  came  afterwards. 

Upon  this  he  said. 


($r|l  fagte  er  ja/  ^ma^  ntin. 

(Stft  arbeitete/  onb  f^tvnad^  fpielte 

er. 
«^eute  ge^e  i(^  m(^t  and. 
3e^t  mäffen  @  i  e  arbeiten. 
Heftern ifl  mein  SBatecab^ 

reirt. 
^ier  liegt  3t^r  S3n(^  nnb  ta!34t 

9)ap{er. 
@r  ift  tftvnad)  (nad^^r)  qttomf 

men. 
^teranffagte  er. 


As  soon  as, 

I  drink  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten. 

As  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my 

shoes  I  take  off  my  stockings. 

What  do  you  do  after  supper  ? 


&of>aiht  fobalb  al«. 

3(^  trinf  e  foba)b  ic^  d^geffen  ^aU. 
&oMh  id^  meine  @4ube  auiqß^ 

gogen  ^abe#   ^ie^e  id^   meine 

€$tTÜmpfe  auf  '. 
Stod  t^un  &it  na4  bem  Zbtrtb^ 

effen? 


7b  sleep — slept, 

i  sleep,  thou  sleepest,  he  sleeps. 
Does  your  father  still  sleep  ? 
He  does  still  sleep. 


©d^lafen— öef<l)lafen.  Inn» 
perfect  fcblief. 

3d^  fd^lafe/  bu  f*l&fjl/er  WlÄft. 
€^4l&ft  3^t  SSater  no<^  ? 
(Sr  {(^(&ft  nodi. 


*  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted  the  conjunctions  which  serve 
to  unite  sentences  (See  Lesson  XLIX.) ;  they  leave  the  subject  in  iU 
phice  and  throw  the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

*  See  Obs.  C.  Lesson  XXXVL 
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7b  live. 

Is  your  relation  still  alive  ? 
He  is  no  longer  aHve  (he is  dead). 


WUhtmt. 

Without  money. 
Without  speaking. 
Without  saying  an3rthing. 


8  e  b  e  n. 

t  itht  3t^t  SJenuonbtec  no^  ? 
t  @r  lebt  nid)t  me^r. 


O  ^  n  e  (is  followed  by  }u  before 
the  infinitive). 

t  D^ne  ju  fpredjcn. 
t  O^ne  @tmad  i  u  fagen. 


7b  go  away — gone  away. 

He  went  away  without  saying 
anything. 


At  last. 
To  arrive — arrived. 

Has  he  arrived  at  last  ? 
He  has  not  arrived  yet. 
Does  he  come  at  last  ? 
He  does  come. 


SBegge^en»— »<00egans: 
gen.  Imperf.  ging. 

@c  ging  weg  oi^ne  &twa^  ju  fagen. 


@nblid). 

2Cn!ommen*  — angefom 
men.  Imperf.  fam. 

3ft  er  znhlid)  angefommen  ? 
@r  ifl  nod)  ni4)t  angefommen. 
Jtommt  er  enbli^  ? 
@r  f  ommt. 


7b  give  away — given  away. 
7b  cut  off—cutoffipoBt  part.). 

Has  he  g^en  away  anything? 
He  has  given  away  his  coat. 


To  cut  one's  throat. 
They  have  cut  his  throat. 


SB  egge  ben*— »egge  geben. 
Imperf.  gab.     • 

3Cbf(^neibe  n* — a  b  g  e  f  (^)  ni  ts 
ten.  Imperf.  fc^nitt. 

^at  er  dttva^  weggegeben  ? 
(Sx  ^at  fein  ^teib  weggegeben. 


Semanbem  ben  ^aU  abfd^neiben  *. 
!Ran  i)at  i^m  ben  <&aU  abge» 
fd()nitten. 
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To  crop  a  dog's  ean. 

What  have  they  done  to  him  ? 
They  have  cut  off  his  ears. 


(Sinn»  ^«nbe  bte  C^n  afj^d^ 
ben*. 

&it  ^aben  i^m  bie  D^ren  cA^ts 
fd^nitten. 


Aloud, 

Does  your  master  speak  aloud  ? 
He  does  speak  aloud. 
In  order  to  learn  German,  one 
must  speak  aloud. 


e:aut. 

©priest  3^t  ^e^ret  laut? 
Qt  Spti&jt  (aut. 

Urn  beutfd)  ju  Uxntn,  muf  man 
laut  fpre(^n. 


EXERCISES. 

138. 

Hadst  thou  the  intention  to  learn  English  ? — I  had  the  inten- 
tion to  Icam  it,  hut  I  had  not  a  good  master. — Did  your  bro- 
ther intend  to  buy  a  carriage  ? — He  did  intend  to  buy  one,  but 
he  had  no  more  money. — Why  did  you  work  ? — I  worked  in 
order  to  learn  German. — Why  did  you  love  that  man  ? — I  loved 
him  because  he  loved  me. 

Have  yon  already  seen  the  son  of  the  captain  ? — I  have  al- 
ready seen  him. — Did  he  speak  French  ? — He  spoke  English. 
— Where  were  you  then  (Lesson  L.)  ? — I  was  in  Germany. — 
Did  you  speak  Grerman  or  English  ? — I  spoke  neither  German 
nor  English,  but  French. — Did  the  Grermans  speak  Frencb  ? — 
At  first  they  spoke  German,  afterwards  French. — Did  they 
speak  as  well  as  you? — They  spoke  just  as  well  as  yon 
and  I. — ^What  do  you  do  in  the  evening  ? — I  work  as  soon 
as  I  have  supped. — And  what  do  you  do  afterwards  ? — After- 
wards I  sleep. — When  do  you  drink  ? — I  drink  as  soon  as  I 
have  eaten. — ^When  do  you  sleep  ? — I  sleep  as  soon  as  I  have 
supped. — Dost  thou  speak  German  ? — I  spoke  it  formerly. — 
Dost  thou  take  off  thy  hat  before  thou  takest  off  thy  coat  ? — I 
take  off  my  hat  as  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my  clothes. — What  do 

you  do  after  breakfast  ? — As  soon  as  1  have  breakfasted  I  go 

7 
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out. — Art  thou  sleeping  ? — You  see  that  I  am  not  sleeping. — 
Does  thy  brother  still  sleep  ? — He  does  still  sleep. — Have  you 
tried  to  speak  to  my  uncle  ? — I  have  not  tried  to  speak  to  him. 
— Has  he  spoken  to  you  ? — As  soon  as  he  sees  me  he  speaks 

to  me. — Are  your  parents  still  alive  ? — They  are  still  alive? 

Is  your  friend's  brother  still  alive  ? — He  is  no  longer  alive. 

139. 

Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchant  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him- 
— Where  have  you  spoken  to  him  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him  at 
my  house  (bei  mir). — ^What  has  he  said  ? — He  went  away  with- 
out saying  anything. — Can  you  work  without  speaking  ? — I 
can  work,  but  not  study  G^erman,  without  speaking. — Do  you 
speak  aloud  when  (wenn)  you  are  studying  German  ? — I  do  speak 
aloud. — Can  you  understand  me? — I  can  understand  you  when 
(wenn)  you  speak  aloud. — Wilt  thou  go  for  some  wine  ? — I  can- 
not go  for  wine  without  money. — Have  you  bought  any  horses  ? 
— I  do  not  buy  without  money. — Has  your  father  arrived  at 
last? — He  has  arrived. — When  did  he  arrive? — This  morning  at 
four  o'clock. — Has  your  cousin  set  out  at  last? — He  has  not  set 
out  yet. — Have  you  at  last  found  a  good  master? — I  have  at  last 
found  one. — Are  you  at  last  learning  English  ? — I  am  at  last 
learning  it. — Why  did  you  not  learn  it  already? — Because 
I  had  not  a  good  master. — Are  you  waiting  for  any  one  ? — I  am 
waiting  for  my  physician. — Is  he  coming  at  last  ? — ^You  see 
that  he  is  not  yet  coming. — Have  you  thfe  head-ache  ? — No,  I 
have  sore  eyes. — Then  you  must  wait  for  the  physician. — 
Have  you  given  away  anything  ? — I  have  not  given  away  any- 
thing.— What  has  your  uncle  given  away? — He  has  given 
away  his  old  clothes. — Hast  thou  given  away  anything  ? — I 
had  not  anything  to  give  away. — What  has  thy  brother  given 
away  ?— He  has  given  away  his  old  boots  and  his  old  shoes. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

Sin  unb  fed^itgfie  Section. 


x#Cl0fl* 


I  Sorben. 


Obs,  A.  The  learaer  must  remember  that  merben*  not  fei^n  *  is 
the  verb  which  serves  to  form  the  passive  voice  (Lesson  LVII.)* 
The  past  participle  of  the  former  is  toorben/  and  that  of  the  latter 
gewefen.  (Lesson  XLIIL) 


Have  you  been  praised  ? 

I  have  been  pndsed. 

Hast  thou  been  blamed  ? 

I  have  not  been  blamed. 

Have  we  been  loved  ? 

By  whom  has  he  been  punished  ? 

He  has  been  pimished'by  his 

father. 
When  has  he  been  punished? 
He  has  been  punished  to-day. 


&n\>  &t  gelobt  werben  ? 
3(^  bin  gelobt  morben. 
iSift  ^u  getabelt  morben? 
3(^  bin  ni(^t  getabett  »orben. 
@inb  mir  geliebt  »orben? 
Son  »em  ifl  er  ge|haft  morben? 
dt  ifl  oon  feinem  SBater  geffaraft 

worben. 
SBann  ifl  er  geflraft  worben? 
dt  ifl  ^eute  geflraft  »orben. 


I  was 


—he  was 


I 


We  were  — they  were  >praised. 
Thou  wast — ^you  were  J 


3(^)  »urbe  — er  »urbe  ^ 

SBirwurben — ^fie  ^^^^^^\Aß\ohU 
JDu  »urbefl— 3^t  wurbetw^ 
(®ie  »urben)  J 


Were  you  loved  ? 

I  was  loved. 

Was  he  hated  ? 

He  was  neither  loved  nor  hated. 


SBurben  ®ie  geliebt  ? 

3(^  »urbe  geliebt, 

SBurbe  er  ge^aft? 

dt  n>urbe  meber  geliebt  nc^  9» 


Jb  become. 


I  SSerben*. 
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The  past  participle  of  this  verb  is : 

Become.  \  beworben*. 

And  its  imperfect : 

3<^  toath,  or  »urbe — er  »atb/  or 

»urbe. 
^u  warbft  or  lourbeft. 


I  became— lie  became. 
Thou  becamest. 


Obe.  B,  In  all  the  other  tenses  and  persons  werben  */  to  become, 
is  conjugated  as  the  verb  which  serves  to  form  the  passive  voice. 
(See  Lesson  LVII.  and  above). 


He  was  made  a  king. 
He  became  a  king. 
Have  you  become  a  merchant  ? 
I  have  become  a  lawyer. 
He  has  taken  the  degrees  of  a 
doctor. 

The  king, 
the  successor, 
the  lawyer  (barrister  at  law)« 

the  office,  the  employment. 


\  t  ®f  »orb  Ä6mö. 


®inb  ®te  i^aufmann  geioorben? 
3d)  Mn  2Cboo!at  geworben, 
t  (St  ift  doctor  geworben. 

bee  ^6ni0  j 

ber  9Ja(^fol0et  *  i 

ber  2Cbt}o!at  (See  Note  1,  Lesson 

LVL)  J 
bad  2Cmt 


Learned. 

To  M  sick. 

To  be  taken  ill. 

To  recover,  to  grow  weD. 

To  recover  one's  health. 
He  was  taken  ill. 
He  has  recovered  his  health. 


I   &tUt)tt. 

\  t -Aran!  »erben  •. 

I  t  ®efunb  »erben  ♦. 

I  t  ^  ttJö'^^  Iran!. 

I  f(Svift  gefunb  0e»orben. 


^  Not  »orben/  which  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  that  serves 
to  form  the  passive  voice,  as  may  be  seen  above. 

'  Masculine  substantives  derived  from  a  regular  verb  do  not  soften 
the  radical  vowel  in  the  plural,  as :  ^a&j^oi^ttf  which  is  derived  from 
lUt^olgen/  to  follow,  to  succeed ;  plur.  bie  9(ad)folder/the  successors. 
(See  La  DSeUnaieon  AUemande  daermiiUe,) 

a 
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SIXTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

Sin  unb  fed^itgfie  Section. 


JScC^m 


I  Sorben. 


Obs,  A.  The  learner  must  remember  that  merben*  not  fepii  *  is 
the  verb  which  serves  to  form  the  passive  voice  (Lesson  LVII.)« 
The  past  participle  of  the  former  is  worben/  and  that  of  the  latter 
gerne jen.  (Lesson  XLIIL) 


Have  you  been  praised  ? 

I  have  been  praised. 

Hast  thou  been  blamed  ? 

I  have  not  been  blamed. 

Have  we  been  loved  ? 

By  whom  has  he  been  punished  ? 

He  has  been  punished -by  his 

father. 
When  has  he  been  punished? 
He  has  been  punished  to-day. 


@inb  ®ie  gelobt  werben? 
3d)  bin  gelobt  ttH>rben. 
fßift  ^u  getabelt  »Hxben? 
3d)  bin  nic^t  getabelt  morben. 
@{nb  »it  geliebt  »orben? 
Son  n>em  ift  er  geflraft  werben? 
iSt  ift  oon  feinem  SBatet  eeffroft 

koorben. 
SBann  tfl  er  geflraft  »orben? 
dv  ift  ^eute  geflraft  »orbai. 


I  was        —he  was     . 

We  were  — ^theywereypraised. 

Thou  wast — ^you  were  J 


,1 


3(^)  »urbe  — er  würbe  ^ 
SBir  warben — ^fie  wurbenf^j^^ 
SDu  wurbeft— S^t  wttrbetw^ 
(®ie  würben)  3 


Were  you  loved  ? 

I  was  loved. 

Was  he  hated? 

He  wa«  neither  loved  nor  hated. 


SBurben@ite  geliebt? 

3<^  würbe  geliebt. 

föurbe  er  ge^ft? 

<Sr  würbe  weber  geliebt  no^  9» 


Tb  become. 


I  SSerben*. 
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The  past  participle  of  this  verb  is : 

Beetme.  |  beworben*. 

And  its  imperfect : 

3c^  »art/  or  »urbe — er  warbt  or 
»urbe. 


I  became— he  became. 
Thou  becamest. 


^bu  waxbft  or  wurbefl. 


Obs,  B.  In  all  the  other  tenses  and  persons  »erben  */  to  become, 
is  conjngated  as  the  verb  which  serves  to  form  the  passive  voice. 
(See  Lesson  LVII.  and  above). 


He  was  made  a  king. 
He  became  a  king. 
Have  you  become  a  merchant  ? 
I  have  become  a  lawyer. 
He  has  taken  the  degrees  of  a 
doctor. 

The  king, 
the  successor, 
the  lawyer  (barrister  at  law), 

the  office,  the  employment. 


\  t  er  »arb  Ä6mö. 


®tnb  @ie  i^aufmann  geworben? 
34  i>in  2Cboo!at  gemorben. 
t  6t  ift  iDoctor  geworben. 

ber  Jt6mg  $ 

bet  9Ja(^folger*i 

ber  2CbDo!at  (See  Note  1,  Lesson 

LVL)  i 
bad  2Cmt 


Learned. 

To  fell  sick. 

To  be  taken  ill. 

To  recover,  to  grow  weü. 

To  recover  one's  health. 
He  was  taken  ill. 
He  has  recovered  his  health. 


I  ®ele^rt. 

\  t  Aran!  »erben  •. 

\  t  ®efunb  werben  ♦. 

I  t  (St  warb  franf. 

I  t  ^  ift  gefunb  geworben. 


*  Not  werben/  which  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  that  serves 
to  form  the  passive  voice,  as  may  oe  seen  above. 

'  Masculine  substantives  derived  from  a  regular  verb  do  not  soften 
tbe  radical  vowel  in  the  plural,  as :  9lad)folger/ which  is  derived  from 
mu^folgenr  to  follow,  to  succeed ;  plur.  bie  9^ad)f olger /the  successors. 
(See  Lm  DieHmaUtm  AUemande  daermmie.) 
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SIXTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

Sin  unb  fed^itgfie  Section. 


JScC^a 


I  Sorben. 


Obs,  A. .  The  learaer  must  remember  that  tverben*  not  fei^n  *  is 
the  verb  which  serves  to  form  the  passive  voice  (Lesson  LVIL). 
The  past  participle  of  the  former  is  worben/  and  that  of  the  latter 
gcwefen.  (Lesson  XLIIL) 


Have  you  been  praised  ? 

I  have  been  praised. 

Hast  thou  been  blamed  ? 

I  have  not  been  blamed. 

Have  we  been  loved  ? 

By  whom  has  he  been  punished  ? 

He  has  been  punished 'by  his 

father. 
When  has  he  been  punished? 
He  has  been  punished  to-day. 


®inb  ®{e  gelobt  worben? 
^dj  bin  gelobt  mocben. 
S3ifl  ^u  getabelt  »orben? 
3(^  bin  nid)t  getabelt  mocben. 
@{nb  »tr  geliebt  worben? 
Son  totm  ift  er  gefhraft  morben? 
Qt  ift  oon  feinem  SBater  geffaraft 

koorben. 
SBann  ift  ec  geftraft  toorbcn? 
C^c  ift  ^eute  geftraft  toorben. 


I  was        —he  was     . 

We  were  — they  were  >praised. 

Thou  wast-you  were) 


.1, 


3(^)  »urbe  — er  würbe  ) 

SBir  würben — fit  »«'f^'*  wiobt 
IDu  wurbeft— 3^t  wurbeti 
(®ie  würben)  ) 


Were  you  loved  ? 

I  was  loved. 

Was  he  hated? 

He  was  neither  loved  nor  hated. 


SBurben®te  geliebt? 
3<^  würbe  geliebt. 
SBurbe  er  ge^a$t? 
<Sr  würbe  weber  geliebt  nod^  9c« 
(aft. 


Jb  become. 


I  !Serben^ 
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The  past  participle  of  this  verb  is : 

Become,  |  beworben*. 

And  its  imperfect : 

34  n>arb/  or  »urbe — er  warb/  or 

»urbe. 
^u  wavhft  or  lourbeft. 


I  became— he  became. 
Thou  becamest. 


Obi,  B,  In  all  the  other  tenses  and  persons  »erben  */  to  become, 
is  conjugated  as  the  verb  which  serves  to  form  the  passive  voice. 
(See  Lesson  LVIL  and  above). 


He  was  made  a  king. 
He  became  a  king. 
Have  you  become  a  merchant  ? 
I  have  become  a  lawyer. 
He  has  taken  the  degrees  of  a 
doctor. 

The  king, 
the  successor, 
the  lawyer  (barrister  at  law), 

the  office,  the  employment. 


\  t  ®t  warb  Ä6mö. 


®tnb  ®te  Kaufmann  detoorben? 
3d)  bin  2Cboo!at  geworben, 
t  Qt  ift  doctor  geworben. 

ber  SCbm%  i 

bet  S^ad^folger^j 

ber  ^Cboofat  (See  Note  1,  Lesson 

LVL)  i 
bad  TCmt 


Learned. 
To  M  sick. 
To  be  taken  ill. 
To  recover,  to  grow  weD. 
To  recover  one's  health, 
taken  ill. 


He 

He  has  recovered  his  health. 


I   &tUt)tt. 

\  t -Aran!  »erben  ♦. 

I  t  ®efunb  »erben  ♦. 

I  t  ^  ^<^^^  fran!. 

I  t  ®i^  ift  gefunb  geworben. 


*  Not  »orben/  which  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  that  serves 
to  form  the  passive  voice,  as  may  oe  seen  above. 

'  MascuHne  substantives  derived  from  a  regular  verb  do  not  soften 
the  radical  vowel  in  the  plural,  as :  9la(i^fol0er/ which  is  derived  from 
lU^olgett/  to  follow,  to  succeed ;  plur.  bte  9Ud)fotder/ the  successors. 
(See  La  Didmauon  AUenumde  determiiUe,) 

s 
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What  has  become  of  him  ? 

He  has  turned  soldier. 
He  has  enlisted. 

To  enlist,  to  enroll. 
Children  become  men. 


{Sßad  ift  and  i^m  geworben  ? 
9Bo  ift  er  finget ommen  ? 
IQv  ift  ©olbat  geioorben. 
(Sv  ^at  ffd)  anwerben  laffen. 
{©olbat  »erben  ♦. 
&di  anwerben  laffen  ♦. 
I  2Cud  ^inbern  werben  8eute. 


To  tear — torn. 

7b  snatch — matched, 

I  tore  — we  tore. 

Thou  torest— you  tore. 
He  snatched  it  out  of  my  hands. 
What  did  he  snatch  out  of  your 
hands? 


\  Zeigen*— fieriffen'. 

3<ft  rif    —wir  rijfen. 
J)u  riffeft— 3^r  rijtet  (®te  riffen). 
Qv  n§  e6  mir  auö  ben  <^&nben. 
Sßad  rif  er  3^nen  au6  ben  <^&n^ 
ben? 


When, 

I  was  there,  when  you  were  there 

Next  year. 

Last  month. 

Last  Monday. 

Next, 

last, 
When  was  he  in  Berlin  ? 
He  was  there  last  winter. 
When  wiU  you  go  to  Berlin  ? 

I  wiU  go  thither  next  summer. 


So  that. 

I  have  lost  my  money,  so  that 
I  cannot  pay  you. 


2Cl Ö  (b a/  wenn).  (See  Lesson 
XLIX.) 

^dj  war  ba/  aU  @te  ba  waren. 
9l&d)fled  3a^r. 
SSorigen  (legten)  ^onat. 
Ee|ten  0){onta^ 

n&d)tl5 
oorig^  le|t. 

^ann  war  er  in  SBerlin? 

@r  war  vorigen  SBinter  ba. 

SBann  woUen  6Ke  na^  IBerlta 

reifen  ? 
2^  Witt  n&(^ften  ©ommer  ba^in 

reifen. 


e  0  b  o-f  (See  Lesson  XUX.). 

34  ^abe  mein  ®elb  oerloren#  {o 
ba$  id)  3^nen  ni^t  belasten 
tann. 


3  The  verb  reifien^  to  tear,  to  pull,  to  wrest,  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  ierreifen/  which  means :  to  tear  to  pieces,  to  rend,  to  bural 
asunder. 
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I  am  iU,  80  that  I  cannot  go  out.  i  3<l)Hn  franf/fobaf  tc^nid^taud' 

I      d€^n  EantL 
The  imperfect  of  i6nnen  is  id)  fonnter  I  could. 


The  way  to  Berlin. 

The  way  from  Berlin  to  Dresden. 


Which  way  has  he  taken  ? 
He    has    taken    the    way 

Leipzic. 
Which  way  will  you  take  ? 
I  win  take  this  way. 
And  I  that  one. 


to 


iDet  SSeg  naö)  SSerUn. 

jDer     SBSeg    oon    S3ertin    nad) 

jDredben. 
S8eld)en  SBeg  ^at  er  genommen  ? 
@r  \)at  ben  SBeg  na(^  Seipitg  ge« 

nommen. 
^etd^n  fSeg  looQen  ®ie  nehmen? 
3d)  n>iU  tiefen  SBeg  nehmen. 
Unb  id)  jenen. 


EXERCISES. 

140. 

Why  has  that  child  heen  praised  ?— It  has  been  praised  be- 
coase  it  has  studied  well. — Hast  thou  ever  been  praised  ? — I 
have  often  been  praised. — ^Why  has  that  other  child  been  pu- 
nished ? — It  has  been  punished,  because  it  has  been  naughty 
and  idle. — Has  this  child  been  rewarded? — It  has  been  re- 
warded because  it  has  worked  well. — When  was  that  man 
punished?— He  was  punished  last  month. — Why  have  we 
been  esteemed  ? — Because  we  have  been  studious  and  obe- 
dient.— ^Why  have  these  people  been  hated  ? — Because  they 
have  been  disobedient. — Were  you  loved  when  you  were  at 
Dresden  ? — I  was  not  hated. — Was  your  brother  esteemed 
when  he  was  in  London  ? — He  was  loved  and  esteemed. — 
When  were  you  in  Spain  ? — I  was  there  when  you  were  there. 
—Who  was  loved  and  who  was  hated  ? — Those  that  were  good, 
assiduous,  and  obedient,  were  loved,  and  those  who  were 
naughty,  idle,  and  disobedient,  were  punished,  hated  and  des- 
pised.— What  must  one  do,  in  order  not  to  be  despised  ? — 
One  must  be  studious  and  good. — ^Were  you  in  Berlin  when 
the  king  was  there  ?«— I  was  there  when  he  was  there. — Was 

your  uncle  in  London  when  I  was  there  ? — He  was  there  when 

s  2 
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you  were  there. — ^Whcre  were  you  when  I  was  at  Dresden  T — 
I  was  in  Paris. — ^Where  was  your  father  when  you  were  in 
Vienna? — He  was  in  England. — At  what  time  did  you  hreakfast 
when  you  were  in  Germany  ? — I  breakfasted  when  my  father 
breakfasted. — Did  you  work  when  he  was  working? — I  studied 
when  he  was  working. — Did  your  brother  work  when  you 
were  working  ? — He  played  when  I  was  working. 

141. 

What  has  become  of  your  friend  ? — He  has  become  a  lawyer. 
— ^What  has  become  of  your  cousin? — He  has  enlisted. — ^Wai 
your  uncle  taken  ill  ? — He  was  taken  ill,  and  I  became  his  suc- 
cessor in  his  office. — Why  did  this  man  not  work  ? — He  could 
not  work  because  he  was  taken  ill. — Has  he  recovered  ? — He 
has  recovered. — What  has  become  of  him  ? — He  has  turned  a 
merchant. — ^What  has  become  of  his  children  ? — His  children 
have  become  men. — What  has  become  of  your  son? — He  has 
become  a  great  man. — Has  he  become  learned  ? — He  has  be- 
come  learned  (e«). — What  has  become  of  my  book  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  has  become  of  it. — Have  you  torn  it  ? — I  have  not 
torn  it. — What  has  become  of  our  neighbour  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  him. — Did  they  wrest  the  book  out  of  your 
hands? — They  did  wrest  it  out  of  my  hands. — Did  yon  wrest 
the  book  out  of  his  hands  ? — I  did  wrest  it  out  of  his  bands. — 
When  did  your  father  set  out  ? — He  set  out  last  Tuesday. — 
Which  way  has  he  taken  ? — He  has  taken  the  way  to  Berlin. 
— When  were  you  in  Dresden  ? — I  was  there  last  year. — Did 
you  stay  there  long  ? — I  stayed  there  nearly  a  month. — Has 
my  brother  paid  you  ? — He  has  lost  all  {Obs.  B.,  Lesson  LI.) 
his  money,  so  that  he  cannot  pay  me.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-SECOND  LESSON. 

3n)ci  unb  fcc^jigjlc  gection. 


.    Of  whm,  qf  which.  \  SBon  beni/ »ooon. 

O&f.  A.  Of  which,  when  relating  to  a  thing,  may  be  translated  by 
the  preposition  which  the  verb  requires,  added  to  the  adverb  wo. 


I  lee  the  num  of  whom  you 

speak. 
I  have  bought  the  horse  of  which 

you  spoke  to  me. 

Has  your  father  the  book  of 
which  I  am  speaking  ? 


3c^  fe^e  ben  SRann/  oon  bem 

(oon  »eld)cm)  @ic  fpred^en. 
3d)  ^aU  bad  9)ferb  gcEaup/  o  o  n 

bem  &it  mit  mir  gefproc^en 

^ben. 
^at  3^t  Sater  ba«  fBudj,  woo  on 

i(^  fpred)e. 


The  man  whose. 

The  child  whose. 

The  men  whose. 

I  see  the  man  whose  brother 

has  killed  my  dog. 
Do  you  see  the  child  whose 

faUier  set  out  yesterday  ? 
I  do  see  it. 
I  see  the  man  whose  dog  you 

have  killed. 
Do  you  see  the  people  whose 

horse  I  have  bought  ? 
I  do  see  them. 
I  have  seen  the  merchant  whose 

shop  you  have  take^ 


JDeffen.    Plur,  beren. 

ibtt  ^ann,  bejfen. 

^ad  SCinh,  beffen. 

^e  ^&nnet/  beten. 

3<^  fe^e  ben  ^ann,  beffen  Sruber 

meinen  «^unb  0et6btet  ^at 
®e^en  @ie  bad  ^inb/  beffen  JBa« 

ter  geftern  abgereif  t  ift  ? 
3(^  fe^e  eö. 
3d)  fe^e  ben  ^ann/  beffen  ^unb 

@ie  det6btet  ^aben. 
@e^en  ®te  bie  Seute/  beren  9>f<tb 

id)  gefauft  t)aht  ? 
3d)  fe^e  fie. 
3(^  ^abe  ben  Jtaufmann  gefe^en/ 

beffen   Saben  ®ie  genommen 

^aben. 

Incidental  or  explicative  propositions  are  placed  either  im- 
mediately after  the  word  which  they  determine,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
principal  proposition. 
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I  have  spoken  to  the  man  whose 
house  has  been  bomt. 


Tb 


Have  you  read  the  book,  which 
I  lent  you  ? 

I  have  what  I  want. 


34  ^^  viit  bem  9!ftannt,  beffen 
^ni  abgebrannt  iftf  q^ptod^xu 

34  ^^c  mit  bem  ^onne  gefpro? 
4en/  beffen  ^au^  abgebrannt  i^ 

2C  b  r  e  n  n  e  n/ (verb  act  andnent 

irreg.)  abgebrannt  Imperf. 

brannte, 
^ben  6ie  bad  93n4#  wcliM  i4 

3^nen  geliehen  ^tt,  getefen? 
^aben   €$ie   bad  S3u4  gelefen# 

wtl^  icbS^nen  gelieben  ^be? 
34  ^^f  t^d  i4  brau4«. 


Tiba/,  <Ae  one  of  wiUcA. 

Have  yon  the  paper  of  which 

you  have  need  ? 
I  have  that  of  which  I  have 

need. 


)baif  beffen. 

^ben  &it   bai  Ropier/  beffen 

@ie  benbt^g  ftnb  ? 
34  W>^  ^^f  ^cff^n  i4  benagt 

bin. 


Dativb. 


Gjuf. 


That,    the  one   of  which,  of  <  Mas.  ber  Don  ipel4^m — ber  beffen* 

whom.  \  Neut,  baö  oon  n>el4em — bai  beffen. 

I  see  the  man  of  whom  I  speak.      34  \^^^  btn  fRann^  oon  totlajna 

id)  fpre4«- 
34  f^^  ^^n  (beniemgen)f  t>on 
wet4<m  i4  mit  3^nen  fpre4e. 
(See  Lesson  XIV.) 
$BSet4eö  Su4  ^oben  &i€  ? 
34  fy^^^  bad  (badienige)/  beffen 
t4  benbt^tgt  bin. 


I  see  the  one  of  whom  I  am 
speaking  to  you. 

Which  book  have  you. 
I  have  that  (the  one)  of  which  I 
have  need. 


Those,  the  ones  of  which. 
Which  men  do  you  see  ? 


Dative.  Gbn. 

I  bie  oon  benen     j 

I  9Be(4e  Se&nner  fetien  etc  ? 
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I  see  those  of  whom  you  have 
spoken  to  me. 


Which  nails  has  the  man  ? 
He  has  those  of  which  he  has 
need. 


^dj  fc^e  bic  (Mejcnigcn)/  oon 
melden  (oon  benen)  &it  mit  mit 
0efprod)en  ^aben.  (See  Lesson 
XVI.) 

!Sel(^c  9l&0el  f)at  bet  ^ann  ? 

@r  ^at  bie  (bieienigen)/  beren  er 
ben6t^idt  ift 


To  whom, 

I  see  the  children  to  whom  you 
gave  apples. 


Dat.  Phar. 

£)  e  n  e  n. 

3(i)  feline  bie  JCinbeo  b  e  n  e  n  ®ie 
2Cepfel  gegeben  ^aben. 


Of  which  people  do  you  speak  ? 
I  speak  of  those  whose  children 
have  been  assiduous. 


S$  0  n  b  e  n  I  n  (dative). 

SSon  toti&jtn  beuten  reben  eit  ? 
3d)  rebe  oon  benen  (benjenls 

gen);  beren  ^inber  fleifig  ^t^ 

»efen  finb. 


DECLENSION    OF  THE    ARTICLE 

when   it   is   used  instead  of  either 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  biefer^  jener/  the  determinative  pro- 
noun berienige;  or  the  relative  pronoim  weld)er.  (See  Obs,  Lessons 
XIV.  and  XVL) 


Mose,  Fem, 

NoM.    ber  bie 

GsN.    beffen  (bef)  beren 
Dat.    bem  ber 

Ace.     ben  bie 


Neut.         Plural  for  aü  Genders, 
bad  bie 

beffen  (bei)  berer  (beren) 

bem  benen 

bad  bie. 


OAff.  jB.  In  the  genitive  singular  masculine  and  neuter^  bef 
is  often  used  instead  of  beffen ^  chiefly  in  poetry  and  compound 
words. 

Obs,  C,  When  the  definite  article  is  used  instead  of  welcher/  its 
genkive  phirtd  is  not  berer«  but  beren.    (See  Obs.  Lesson  XVI.) 
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EXERCISES. 

142. 

Did  your  cousin  learn  German  ? — He  was  taken  ill«  so  that 
he  could  not  learn  it. — Has  your  brother  learnt  it  ? — He  had 
not  a  good  master,  so  that  he  could  not  learn  it. — Do  you  go  to 
the  ball  this  evening  ? — I  have  sore  feet,  so  that  I  cannot  go 
to   it. — ^Did  you  understand   that  Englishman  ? — I   do  not 
know  English,  so  that  I  could  not  understand  him. — Have 
you  bought  that  horse  ? — I  had  no  money,  so  that  I  could  not 
buy  it. — Do  you  go  into  the  country  on  foot  ? — I  have  no 
carriage,  so  that  I  must  go  thither  on  foot. — Have  you  seen  the 
man  from   whom  I  received  a  present  ?  —  I  have  not  seen 
him. — Have  you  seen  the  fine  horse  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  ? 
— I  have  seen  it. — Has  your  uucle  seen  the  books  of  which 
you  spoke  to  him  ? — He  has  seen  them. — Hast  thou  seen  the 
man  whose  children  have  been  punished  ? — I  have  not  seen 
him. — To  whom  were  you   speaking  when  you  were  in  the 
theatre? — I   was  speaking  to   the  man   whose   brother  has 
killed  my  fine  dog. — Have  you  seen  the  little  boy  whose 
father  has  become  a  lawyer  ? — I  have  seen  him. — Whom  have 
you  seen  at  the  ball  ? — I  have  seen  the  people  there  whose 
horses  and  those  whose  carriage  you  bought. — Whom  do  yon 
see  now  ? — I  see  the  man  whose  servant  has  broken  my  look- 
ing-glass.— Have  you  heard  the  man  whose  friend  has  lent  roe 
money  ? — I  have  not  heard  him. — Whom  have  you  heard  ? — I 
have  heard  the  French  captain  whose  son  is  my  friend. — Hast 
thou  brushed  the  coat  of  which  I  spoke  to  you? — I  have 
not  yet  brushed  it. — Have  you  received  the  money  which  you 
were  wanting? — I   have  received   it.  —  Have  I   the  paper 
of  which  I  have   need  ? — You  have  it. — Has  your  brother 
the  books  which  he  was  wanting  ? — He  has  them. — Have  you 
spoken  to  the  merchants  whose  shop  we  have  taken  ? — We 
have  spoken  to  them. — Have  you  spoken  to  the  physician 
whose  son  has  studied  German  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him. — 
Hast  thou   seen   the  poor  people  whose  houses  have  been 
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boriit  ? — I  have  Been  them. — Have  you  read  the  books  which 
we  lent  to  you? — ^We  have  read  them. — ^What  do  you  say 
of  them  ? — We  say  that  they  are  very  fine. — Have  your  chil- 
dren what  they  want  ?—  They  have  what  they  want. 

143. 

Of  which  man  do  you  speak  ?  —  I  speak  of  the  one 
whose  brother  has  turned  soldier. — Of  which  children  did  you 
speak  ? — I  spoke  of  those  whose  parents  are  learned. — Which 
book  have  you  read  ? — I  have  read  that  of  which  I  spoke  to 
you  yesterday. — Which  paper  has  your  cousin  ? — He  has  that 
of  which  he  has  need. — Which  fishes  has  he  eaten  ? — He  has 
eaten  those  which  you  do  not  like. — Of  which  books  are  you 
in  want  ? — I  am  in  want  of  those  of  which  you  have  spoken  to 
me. — ^Are  you  not  in  want  of  those  which  I  am  reading  ? — I 
am  not  in  want  of  them. — Is  any  one  in  want  of  the  coats 
of  which  my  tailor  has  spoken  to  me  ? — No  one  is  in  want  of 
them. — Do  you  see  the  children  to  whom  I  have  given  cakes  ? 
— I  do  not  see  those  to  whom  you  have  given  cakes,  but  those 
whom  you  have  punished. — To  whom  have  you  given  money? 
— I  have  given  some  to  those  who  gave  me  some.  —  To 
wbich  children  must  one  give  books  ? — One  must  give  some 
to  those  who  learn  well  and  who  are  good  and  obedient. — To 
whom  do  you  give  to  eat  and  to  drink  ? — To  those  who  are 
hungry  and  thirsty. — Do  you  give  anything  to  the  children 
who  are  idle  ? — I  give  them  nothing. — ^What  sort  of  weather 
was  it  when  you  went  (gingen)  out  ? — It  was  raining  and  very 
windy. — Do  you  give  cakes  to  your  pupils? — They  have 
not  studied  well,  so  that  I  give  them  nothing.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXYI.) 


J 
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SIXTY-THIRD  LESSON- 

^ei  unb  fed^jigjle  Section. 


Ih  forget— forgotten. 
Forgot.  Imperf. 

Thou  forgettest — ^he  forgets. 

I  have  forgotten  to  do  it. 

Has  he  forgotten  to  bring  you 

the  book? 
He  has  forgotten  to  bring  it  me. 


You  have  forgotten  to  write  to 
me. 


To  belong. 

Does  this  horse  belong  to  your 
brother  ? 

It  does  belong  to  him. 

To  whom  does  this  table  belong  ? 

It  belongs  to  us. 

To  whom  do  these  gloves  be- 
long? 

They  belong  to  the  captains. 


Whose. 


Whose  hat  is  this  ? 
It  is  mine. 


8J  c  r  9  e  f  f  e  n  •-H)  e  r  0  e  f  f  e  n. 
S3ec0a$. 

iDu  oecöiifcfl— «  öergif t. 
3d)  t^aU  oetgeffen/  ed  }U  t^un. 
jQat  ec  t>et9effen/3^nen  ba6  fduäj 

ju  bringen  ? 
(St  f)at  oergeffen/  U  mix  ^u  brisK 

0en. 
@ie  ^ben  oerdeffen#  an  mi4  I« 

fd^ceiben. 
@ie   ^ben    oecdcffem    mk  ^u 

fd^eibcn. 


®  e  ^  6  c  e  n. 

®tf)btt  biefeS  ^fecb  3^vtm  8nu 

bcr? 
@d  %tf)btt  if)m. 
fB^m  de^6rt  biefer  S{f4? 
<Sr  Qtf)bxt  und. 
Sßem  gehören  btefe  «^nbf<^^  ? 

®ie  geübten  ben  «^uptUuteo. 


äßeffen  (See  Lesson  XXXL 
and  XLI.) 

SSeffen^utiftbaö? 
@d  ift  meinet. 


Obe.Ä.  The  possessive  conjunctive  pronouns«  when  used  instead 
of  the  possessive  absolute  pronouns,  in  the  nominative  masculine 
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take  the  termination  er#  and  e6  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
neuter.     (See  Obs,  Lesson  IX.) 


Whose  book  is  this  ? 

It  is  his. 

Whose  carriage  is  that. 

It  is  ours. 

Whose  shoes  are  these  I 

They  are  ours. 


SBelfen  93ud)  ift  bad  ? 

Gd  iji  feine«. 

Ißetfen  ^ßagen  ift  bad  ? 

@d  ifi  unfeter. 

SBeffen  ®d)tt^e  ftnb  baS? 

(Sd  ftnb  unfere. 


Obs,  B,  These  examples  show  that  the  indefinite  pronoun  e6 
may  be  used  of  any  gender  or  number.  (See  also  the  Obs.  of 
Lemon  XLV.) 


Tbßt  CsmtJ. 
Do  these  shoes  fit  these  men  ? 

They  fit  them. 

That  fits  you  very  well. 


bleiben/  paffen;  ftt\)tn; 

Raffen  biefe  ©c^u^e  biefen  fK&n-« 

nern? 
€$ie  paffen  i^nen. 
^ad  ße^t  sinen  fe^  ^ut. 


lb  mU  Cpleasey-smted, 

Does  this  cloth   suit   (please) 

your  brother  ? 
It  suits  (pleases)  him. 
Do  these  boots  suit  (please)  your 

brothers  ? 
They  suit  (please)  them. 
Does  it  suit  you  to  do  this  ? 

It  does  suit  me  to  do  it. 


7b  become. 

Does  it  become  you  to  do  this  i 
It  does  become  me  to  do  it. 
It  does  not  become  me  to  do  it. 
hdoea  not  become  him  to  go 
on  foot. 


Xnfte^en»— Xngejlanbem 
Imperf.  fianb. 

QiUi)t  3^rem  SSntber  biefe«  Sud^ 

an? 
(S6  ftt^t  it)m  an. 
Steven   S^ren    SStAbern    biefe 

©tiefel  an  ? 
@ie  fielen  i^nen  an. 
&ti)tt  ed  St^nen  an;  biefe«  au 

t^un? 
@d  fie^t  mir  ant  e6  iu  t^un. 


©estemen. 

besternt  e«  S^nen;  biefed  iu  t^un  ? 
@d  m^tmt  mit,  ed  au  t^un. 
Qti  desiemt  mir  ntc^t^  ed  ju  t^un, 
di  deaiemt  i^m  nic^t  au  gufe  au, 
ge^en. 
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Thpleoie. 

Does  it  please  your  brother  to 
go  with  us  ? 

Does  it  suit  your  brother  to  go 

with  us  ? 
It  does  not  please  him. 
It  does  not  suit  him. 
What  is  your  pleasure?  What 

do  you  want  ? 


} 


Selieben. 

Setiebt  ti  Syrern  SBruber  mttjtt« 
fommen  (with  us  is  under- 
stood)? 

©tet^t  ed  3^tem  SBruber  an  mit^ 
iufommen  ? 

@d  beliebt  \f)m  nid)t. 

(Sd  jle^t  i^m  ntd)t  an. 

äßa«  beliebt  3^nen  ? 

SBad  beliebt  ? 


To  please,  toUke, 

Thou  pleasest — ^he  pleases. 

Does  this  book  please  you  ? 

Do  you  like  this  book? 

It  pleases  me  much. 

I  like  it  very  much. 

How   do  you  please   yourself 

here? 
I  please  myself  very  well  here. 


) 
} 


®efallen«. 
Imperf.  gefiel. 

jDu  gef&afl— er  gefÄllt. 

@^ef&at  S^nen  biefeö  Sßud^  ? 

&€  gef&at  mit  fe^t. 

9Bte  9ef&Ut  e6  3^nen  ^ter  ? 

@d  gef&at  mir  cec^t  too^l  ^ter. 


Paid  in  cash,  ready. 
Ready  money. 
To  pay  down. 
To  buy  for  cash. 
To  seü  for  cash. 


93at. 

93ate6  ®elb. 

93ar  be^a^len. 

Um  bared  ®elb  faufen. 

Urn  bared  ®elb  oerfaufen. 


On  credit. 
To  sell  on  credit. 

The  credit. 
Will  you  buy  for  cash  ? 

Does  it  suit  you  to  sell  me  on 
credit? 


2Cuf  (Sxthitf  auf  Sorg. 

Vuf  (Svtbit  oerfaufen. 

bet  dvMt,  bet  Sorg. 

SBoUen  @iie  urn  bared  ®<lb  Uxtß 

fen? 
&Uf)tt  ed  S^nen  an^   mir  ottf 

(Srebit^u  verlaufen? 
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Th  succeed — succeeded. 


Gelingen  «^gelungen. 
Imperf.  gelang. 


Obs.  C.  This  impenonal  verb  takes  fepn  for  its  aoxiliaiyy  and 
governs  the  dative.    (See  Ohs,  A.  Lesson  LVIII.) 


Do  you  succeed  in  learning  the 

Grerman  ? 
I  do  succeed  in  it. 
I  do  succeed  in  learning  it. 
Do  these  men  succeed  in  selling 

their  horses  ? 
They  do  succeed  therein. 


t  ®tlinqt  ed  S^nen  beutfd)  iu 

lernen  ? 
t  e«  gelingt  mir. 
t  @6  gelingt  mir/  e«  ^u  lernen, 
t  ©eltngt  ed  btefen  Seuten^  il^re 

^ferbe  ^u  «erlaufen  ? 
t  @d  gelingt  i^nen. 


There  is. 

@g  ill. 

There  are. 

Go  finb. 

Is  there  any  wine  ? 

3fi  SSein  ba  ? 

There  is  some. 

@6  ift  »eld^er  ba. 

Are  there  any  apples  ? 

®tnb  2Cepfel  ha  ? 

There  are  some. 

@6  ftnb  meld)e  ba  ? 

There  are  none. 

@d  |tnb  feine  ba. 

Are  there  any  men  ? 

®inbeeuteba? 

There  are  some. 

(5d  Itnb  einige  ba. 

Obs,  D,  The  impersonal  verb  there  is,  there  are,  is  translated  by  etf 
ift,  eg  finb/  when  it  expresses  existence  in  a  certain  place,  and 
by  eg  gibt/  when  it  expresses  existence  in  general.  Ex. 


There  are  men  who  will  not 

study. 
Is  there  any  one  ? 
There  is  no  one. 
Has  a  man  been  there  ? 
There  has  been  one  there. 
Were  many  people  there  ? 
There  were  a  great  many  there. 


(56  gibt  sD^enfc^en/  n>eld)e  nid)t 

fhtbiren  n>ollen. 
3fi3emanb  ba? 
(Sd  ifi  9ltemanb  ba. 
3ft  ein  ^ann  ba  gemefen  ? 
(Sg  ift  einer  ha  gewefen. 
SSaren  oiel  Seute  ba  ? 
dd  n^aren  fe^r  viele  ba. 


To  clean. 
Clean. 


Steinigen/  rein  madigen. 
Stein. 
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The  inkstand. 

Will  you  clean  my  inkstand  ? 

I  will  clean  it. 


tad  Sintenfa^. 

SSoUen  @ie  mein  ZinUn^afxtu 

nigen? 
3(^  miS  H  reintden. 


7b  keep  — kept. 
Kept,  Imperf. 

Wul  yon  keep  the  horse  ? 

I  will  keep  it. 

You  must  not  keep  my  money  ? 


aSe^oUen«. 
aSe^ielt. 

SBoQen  &t  bo«  ^txh  bf^Um? 
34  kpia  ed  begatten. 
@ie  möffen  mein  ®etb  ni^t  be« 
galten  ? 


Directly,  immediately. 
This  instant. 
Instantly. 


@od(ei(^. 

iDiefen  TCngenbttc!. 

VugenbltctUd). 


I  will  do  it. 

I  will  do  it  immediately. 

I  am  going  to  work. 


3d)  n>ia  ed  t^un. 

Sd)  n>itt  es  fogletd^  t^ini. 

3<i^  nnll  arbeiten. 


Some  Conjunctions  do  not  throw  the  verh  to  the  end  of  the 
phrase  (See  Lesson  XLIX.),  but  leave  it  in  its  place  immediately 
after  the  subject.    They  are  the  following : 


Unb/  and; 

aUt  or  attein/  but ; 

fonbetn^  but  (on  the  contrary) ; 

benn^  for; 

ober^  or; 


entweber — ober^  either  —  or; 
webec  — no&jf  neither — nor; 
fowo^l    -aU,         I  as  wen  as; 

nid)tnut  — ^fonbecn  au<(#  not  only 
—but  also. 


I  cannot  pay  you,  for  I  have  no 
money  (because  I  have  no 
money). 

He  cannot  come  to  your  house, 
for  he  has  no  time. 


34  tann  S^nen  ni^t  be)a^(csi# 
benn  t^  ^O'^^  ttxn  ®elb  (»etl 

6c  fann  nid)t  ^u  3t)nen  fommen# 
benn  et  i^^t  nic^t  3eit 
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EXERCISES. 
144. 

Have  you  brought  me  the  book  which  you  promised  me  ? 
— I  have  forgotten  it, — Has  your  uncle  brought  you  the  hand- 
kerchiefs which  he  promised  you? — He  has  forgotten  to 
bring  me  them.  —  Have  you  already  written  to  your  friend  ? 
— I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  write  to  him. — Have  you  for- 
gotten to  write  to  your  parent  ? — I  have  not  forgotten  to  write 
to  him. — To  whom  does  this  house  belong  ? — It  belongs  to 
tbe  English  captain  whose  son  has  written  a  letter  to  us. — 
Does  this  money  belong  to  thee  ? — It  does  belong  to  me. — 
From  whom  hast  thou  received  it  ? — I  have  received  it  from 
the  men  whose  children  you  have  seen. — To  whom  do  those 
woods  belong  ? — They  belong  to  the  king. — ^Whose  horses  are 
those  ? — They  are  ours. — Have  you  told  your  brother  that  I 
am  waiting  for  him  here  ? — I  have  forgotten  to  tell  him  so. — 
Is  it  your  father  or  mine  who  is  gone  into  the  country  ? — It  is 
mine. — Is  it  your  baker  or  that  of  our  friend  who  has  sold  you 
bread  on  credit  ? — It  is  ours. — Is  that  your  son  ? — He  is  (ed  ifl) 
not  mine,  he  is  my  friend's. — Where  is  yours? — He  is  at 
Dresden. — Does  this  cloth  suit  you  ? — It  does  not  suit  me, 
have  you  no  other  ? — I  have  some  other  ;  but  it  is  dearer  than 
this. — ^Will  you  show  it  me  ? — I  will  show  it  you. — Do  these 
boots  suit  your  uncle  ? — ^They  do  not  suit  him,  because  they  are 
too  dear. — Are  these  the  boots  of  which  you  have  spoken  to 
us? — They  are  the  same. — Whose  shoes  are  these? — They 
belong  to  the  gentleman  whom  you  have  seen  this  morning  in 
my  shop. — Does  it  suit  you  to  go  with  us  ? — It  does  not  suit 
me. — Does  it  become  you  to  go  to  the  market  ? — It  does  not 
become  me  to  go  thither. — Did  you  go  on  foot  into  the  coun- 
try ? — It  does  not  become  me  to  go  on  foot,  so  that  I  went 
thitlmr  in  a  carriage. 

145. 

What  is  your  pleasure,  Sir  ? — I  am  inquiring  after  your  fa- 
ther.— Is  he  at  home  ? — No,  Sir,  he  is  gone  out. — ^What  is 

10 
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your  pleasure? — I  tell  you  that  he  is  gone  out — Will  you 
wait  till  he  comes  back  again  ? — I  have  no  time  to  wait. — 
Does  this  merchant  sell  on  credit  ? — He  does  not  sell  on  cre- 
dit.— Does  it  suit  you  to  buy  for  cash  ? — It  does  not  suit  me. 
— ^Where  have  you  bought  these  pretty  knives  ? — I  have 
bought  them  at  the  merchant's  whose  shop  you  saw  yester- 
day.— Has  he  sold  them  to  you  on  credit  ? — He  has  sold 
them  to  me  for  cash. — Do  you  often  buy  for  cash  ? — Not  so 
often  as  you. — Have  you  forgotten  anything  here  ? — I  have 
forgotten  nothing. — Does  it  suit  you  to  learn  this  by  heart  ? — 
I  have  not  a  good  memory,  so  that  it  does  not  suit  me  to  learn 
by  heart. 

146. 

Has  this  man  tried  to  speak  to  the  king  ? — He  has  tried  to 
speak  to  him,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  it. — Have  you  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  a  letter  ? — I  have  succeeded  in  it. — Have  those 
merchants  succeeded  in  selling  their  horses  ? — They  have  not 
succeeded  therein. — Have  you  tried  to  clean  my  inkstand? — 
I  have  tried,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  it. — Do  your  children 
succeed  in  learning  the  English  ? — They  do  succeed  in  it. — Is 
there  any  wine  in  this  cask  ? — There  is  some  in  it  (barin). — 
Is  there  any  brandy  in  this  glass  ? — There  is  none  in  it. — Is 
wine  or  water  in  it  ? — There  is  neither  wine  nor  water  in  it. — 
What  is  there  in  it  ? — There  is  vinegar  in  it. — Are  there  any 
men  in  your  room  ? — There  are  some  there. — Is  there  any  one 
in  the  storehouse  ? — There  is  no  one  there. — Were  there  many 
people  in  the  theatre  ? — There  were  many  there. — Are  there 
many  children  that  will  not  play  ? — There  are  many  that  will 
not  study,  but  few  that  will  not  play. — Hast  thou  cleaned  my 
trunk  ? — I  have  tried  to  do  it,  but  I  have  not  succeeded. — 
Do  you  intend  buying  an  umbrella  ? — I  intend  buying  one,  if 
the  merchant  sells  it  me  on  credit. — Do  you  intend  keeping 
mine? — I  intend  giving  it  you  back  again,  if  I  buy  one. — Have 
you  returned  the  books  to  my  brother  ? — I  have  not  returned 
them  yet  to  him. — How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  them  ? — I 
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intend  keeping  them  till  I  have  read  them. — How  long  do  ypu 
intend  keeping  my  horse  ? — I  intend  keeping  it  till  my  father 
returns. — Have  you  cleaned  my  knife  ? — ^1  have  not  had  time 
yet,  hut  I  will  do  it  this  instant. — Have  you  made  a  fire« — Not 
yet,  but  I  will  make  one  (»cl(^eö)  immediately. — Why  have  you 
not  worked  ? — I  have  not  yet  been  able. — What  had  you  to 
do? — I  had  to  clean  your  table,  and  to  mend  your  thread 
ftockings.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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SIXTY-FOURTH  LESSON. 

SBicr  unb  fc4)ii8Jle  Section. 


To  run — part,  post  fim. 


Thou  runnest — he  runs. 
To  run  away. 
Behind  (a  preposition). 

To  be  sitting  behind  the  oven. 

He  ran  behind  the  oven. 
Where  is  he  running  to  ? 
He  is  running  behind  the  house. 
Where  has  he  run  to  ? 


kaufen»  — gelaufen  (tikes 
fepn  for  its  auxiliary).  Imperf. 
lief. 

£)u  liufft— er  t&uft. 

SBeglaufen  •. 

•Winter  (governs  the  dative  and 

accusative.) 
Winter  bent  Ofen  ft^n*.  Imperf. 

faf. 
6r  lief  Winter  ben  Dfen. 
SBo^^inliufter.? 
@t  l&uft  ^intec  ba^  Jpau^, 
äßo  ift  er  Eingelaufen  ? 


The  oven,  the  stove, 
the  blow,  the  knock, 
the  kick, 
the  stab« 
Have  you  given  that  man  a  blow  ? 

I  have  given  him  one. 

A  blow  with  a  stick, 

beatings, 

the  stab  of  a  knife, 

the  kidL  (with  the  foot), 

a  blow  (with  the  fist), 

blows  (with  the  fist), 

the  sword, 

the  stab  of  a  sword, 

the  sabre. 


bcr  Ofen  5 

ber  &d)laQf  ber  ^teb  $ 

ber  ®to$/bet  Sritt^ 

ber  @tid). 

jQahtn  ®ie  btefem  fDSanne  einen 

@d)lag  gegeben  ? 
3d)  ^dht  i^m  einen  gegeben  ? 
ein  ®d)lag  mit  htm  &to^t  i 
€$toctfd)l&ge^  ®toctptögel  i 
ber  «KefferfKd)  j 
ber  3:rttt  (mit  htm  Sufe)  i 
ein  ®d)lag  (mit  ber  5oufi)$ 
gauftfd)l&ge  j 
ber  iDegen  i 
ber  iDegenfKc^  i 
ber  ®&bel. 
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To  puih—pmhed. 

Thou  pushest — ^he  pushes. 
To  beat. 
Why  do  you  push  hhn  ? 
I  push  hiniy    because  he  has 

pushed  me. 
Has  this  soldier  given  you  a 

blow? 
He  has  given  me  a  blow  with  the 

fist. 
I  gave  him  a  kick. 


@tof  en*— gejlof  en.    Imp. 
flieg. 

©u  ft6f  efl— et  ft6St. 
prügeln  (fcftlagcn  ♦). 
SBarum  ftof  en  @ie  i^n  ? 
2d)  ftofe  ii)n,  weil  er  mtc^  ^efto« 

gen  ^at. 
J^at  3^nen  biefer  ®olbat  einen 

@<i)la0  gegeben  ? 
@r  ^at  mir  einen  ^c^lag  mit  ber 

Sauft  gegeben. 
3c^  gab  it)m  einen  Stritt. 


The  shot  or  the  report  of  a  gun, 
the  shot  of  a  pistol, 

the  powder, 

the  officer, 

the  shot, 


ber  g(intenfd)uf  > 
ber  $ifiolenfd;uf  i 
bad  |)u(oer  $ 
ber  Officier  $ 
ber  @d}u§. 


7b  shoot — part,  past  shot, 
Imperf.  sliot. 

To  fire  a  gun. 


To  fire  a  pistol. 

To  fire  at  some  one. 
I  have  fired  at  a  bird. 


To  fire  a  gun  at  some  one. 


I  have  fired  (shot)  at  that  bird. 


®  d)  i  e  f  e  n  ♦ — g  efdjoffen. 

@inen  S^intenfd^ug  t^un  *  Imp. 

t^at. 
@tne  Stinte  lodfd)iefen*  or  ah^ 
fd)ie§en  ♦. 
(   (ginen  ^iftolenfd^ug  t^un  •. 
\  dint  ^iflote  lodtaffen«  or  to«* 
C      fd)iefen  •. 
;  2Cuf  Scmanben  fd)ief  en  ♦. 
2d)   ^aU  auf  einen  SBogel  ge^ 

WofTen. 
^ad)  3emanbem  mit  ber  gUnte 

fd)iegen  ♦. 
@inen  S^intenf^up  nad)  3eman« 

bem  t^un  ♦. 
3d)  f)aht  nad)  biefem  HBogel  mit 
ber  gUnte  gefd&offen. 
t2 
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I  have  fired  twice. 

I  have  fired  three  times. 

I  have  fired  several  times. 

How  many  times  have  youfiredB 
How  many  times  have  you  fired 

at  that  bird  ? 
I  have  fired  at  it  several  times. 

I  have  heard  a  shot. 

He  has  heard  the  report  of  a 
pistol. 

We  have  heard  a  clap  of  thun- 
der. 

The  clap  of  thimder^ 


{ 


34  ^^f  gn>eimal  def<^{fen. 
3d)  ^abe  jtoei  Slintenf^äffe  gr« 

t^an. 
3d)  f)aht  brei  glintenf^öffe  ^ 

t^an. 
3d)  f)aht  einige  SUntenf^fiffe  q/ts 

SS^it  )ixtim(^i  ^aben(Sie  gefci^ffen? 
SBie  oielmal  ^aben  @ie  na4  kit- 

fein  S3o0et  defc^offen  ? 
3d}  t)aht  oerfd)iebene  ^al  «^4 

i^m  gefd^offen. 
34  ^abe  einen  S(intenfd)uf  gehört 
6r  (at  einen  ^tflolenfd)uf  gehört. 

SBir  (aben  einen    »Donnerf^Iag 

gehört. 
ber  3)onnerfd)laft. 


EXERCISE. 

147. 

Do  you  intend  buying  a  cguriage  ? — I  cannot  buy  one,  fbr  f 
have  not  yet  received  my  money. — Must  I  go  to  the  theatre  ? 
— You  must  not  go  thither,  for  it  is  very  bad  weather.  —Why  do 
you  not  go  to  my  brother  ? — It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  to  him ; 
for  I  cannot  yet  pay  him  what  I  owe  him. — Why  does  this  oflS- 
cer  give  this  man  a  stab  with  his  sword  ? — He  gives  him  a  stab 
with  his  sword  because  the  roan  (biefer)  has  given  him  a  blow 
with  the  fist. — Which  of  these  two  pupils  begins  to  speak  ? — 
The  one  who  is  studious  begins  to  speak. — What  does  the  other 
do  who  is  not  so  ? — He  also  begins  to  speak,  but  he  is  neither 
able  to  write  nor  to  read. — Does  he  not  listen  to  what  you  tell 
him? — He  does  not  listen  to  it,  if  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson 
XLIX.)  I  do  not  give  him  a  beating  (Stocfprügel).  — What  doe« 
he  do  when  (wenn)  you  speak  to  him  ? — He  sits  behind  the  oven 
without  saying  a  word. — Where  does  that  dog  run  to  ? — It  runs 
behind  the  house. — What  did  it  do  when  you  gave  it  a  beating? 
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—It  barked  and  ran  behind  the  oven. — ^Why  does  your  uncle 
kick  that  poor  dog? — Because  it  (bUfer)  has  bitten  his  little 
boy. — Why  has  your  servant  run  away  ? — I  gave  him  a  beating, 
80  that  he  has  run  away. — Why  do  those  children  not  work? 
— Their  master  has  given  them  blows  with  the  fist,  so  that  they 
will  not  work  (arbeiten  wollen). — Why  has  he  given  them  blows 
with  the  fist? — Because  they  have  been  disobedient. — »Have 
you  fired  a  gun  ? — I  have  fired  three  times. — ^At  whom  did 
you  fire? — I  fired  at  a  bird  which  sat  on  a  tree. — Have 
,you  fired  a  gun  at  that  man  ? — I  have  fired  a  pistol  at  him. — 
Why  have  you  fired  a  pistol  at  him  ? — Because  he  gave  me 
A  stab  with  his  sword.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-FIFTH  LESSON, 

Sünf  unb  fec^)tg{le  Section. 


7b  CO«/— past  part,  cast. 

Thou  Gastest — he  casts. 

To  cast  an  eye  upon  some  one 

or  something. 
Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that 

book? 
I  have  cast  an  eye  upon  it. 


SB  erf  en* — getoorfen.  Im- 
perf.  n>  a  r  f . 

J)u  »itfjl— er  wirft 

einen  S3li(!  (X>k  TCugen)  auf  3e« 

manben  ober  C^ttoad  wttftn^. 
Tahiti  @ie  einen  S3li(t  auf  biefe« 

fBixdj  gemorfen  ? 
2d)  i^aht  einen  93li(t  barauf  ^ 

n>orfen.    (See  Obs.  A.  LeswHi 

XXXI.) 


7b  throw — thrown. 

Threw, 

Have  you  thrown  a  stone  into 

the  river  ? 
I  have  thrown  one  into  it. 


SB  erf  en  ♦ — geworfen. 
SBarf. 

«^aben  ®ie  einen  (Stein  in  ben 

Sluf  geworfen? 
2d)  i^Ciht  einen  hinein  geworfen. 

(Obs.  A,  Lesson  LH.) 


Now, 

Where  does  the  stone  lie  now  ? 
It  lies  in  the  river. 


91  un. 

SBo  liegt  nun  ber  @tein  ? 
er  liegt  in  bem  (im)  gluffe. 


7b  draw,  to  puü. 
Todrag, 


The  evil,  the  pain. 
To  hurt. 


diesen*.    Imperf.  30  g. 
&&)ltpp  tn. 


ba«  eeib. 
SBe^  ti)nn  *. 
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To  hurt  some  one. 


The  injury,  the  damage. 


Semanbem  (Sttoai  i\x  Selbe  t^un  *. 
3emanbem  ein  Seib  t^un  *. 
Semanbem  936fe6  t^un  *. 
3emanbem  936fed  suf&deiu 
bet  ®d)aben. 


7b  cause  (to  do). 

To  prejudice  some  one. 

It  is  a  pity. 

Have  you  hurt  that  man  ? 

I  have  not  hurt  him. 

Why  have  you  hurt  that  man  ? 

I  hare  not  hurt  him. 
Does  this  hurt  you  ? 
It  does  hurt  me. 
Have  I  hurt  you  ? 
You  have  not  hurt  me. 


Have  I  ever  done  you  any  harm  ? 

On  the  contrary. 
No,  on  the  contrary,  you  have 

done  me  good. 
I  have  never  done  harm  to  any 

one. 
To  do  good  to  anybody. 

To  show— shown. 


^ufä^en/  oerutfad^en. 

3emanbem  @d)aben  ^ufägen. 

t  (5ö  ijl  0d)abe. 

^aben  @te  btefem  ^D^anne  Stma^ 

l\x  Seibe  det^an? 
3c^  ^OiU  \\)m  nid)td   ^u   Selbe 

9ctt)an. . 
SSarum  t)aben  ®te  biefem  ^anne 

ein  Selb  9ett)an  ? 
3d)  \^c^>^  i^m  ntd)td  936fed  9et^an. 
Z^Mt  bad  3^nen  n>e^  ? 
(Sd  t^ut  mic  toe^. 
^abe  ic^  3^nen  we^  get^an? 
@ie  ^aben  mir  nid)t  toe^  get^an. 


SBbfe«. 

^abe  t(^  34nen  ie  S36fe6  d^t^an  ? 

3in  @^e0ent^ei(. 

9lein/  im  ©egent^eit^  €$ie  ^aben 

-mir  @uteö  gct^an  (erwiefen). 
3d)  ^abe  nie  3emanbem  @tn>ad 

IVi  Seib  get^an. 
Semanbem    ®uteö   t^un»   (er* 

»cifen  ♦). 
©rwcifen  ♦  — erwicfen.    Imperf 

enoied. 


To  be  good  for  the  health,  to  be 
wholesome. 

That  does  me  good. 


3utr&9UdS)  1  -      ^ 
©efunb     r^"   • 

.  iDieS  ifl  mir  autr&dlid). 
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What  does  the  servant  do  with 
his  broom? 

He  sweeps  the  room  with  it. 

What  does  he  wish  to  make  out 
of  this  wood  ? 

He  does  not  wish  to  make  any- 
thing of  it. 


To  pass  by  the  side  of  some 

one. 
I  pass  by  the  side  of  him. 
Have  you  passed  by  the  side  of 

my  brother  ? 
I  have  passed  by  the  side  of 

him. 


Sa«  roa^t  ber  Sebicnte  mit  fcü 

nem  Sc fe n  ? 
6r  tf  ^rt  ba6  ^mmer  bamit  au«. 
95aö  Witt  er  aud  biefcm  ^oljc 

mad)f  n  ? 
@r  Witt  nichts  baraus  mad^n. 


Tin  3cmanbem  ^oxhti^üftn  *. 

3ci)  9e^  an  il^m  oorbei 

@tnb  &U  an  meinem  SSrubec  wu 

beidegangen  ? 
Sd)  bin  an  i^m  ootbeidegangcn. 


To  throw  away. 
He  has  thrown  away  his  money. 


©egmerfen*. 

@r  ^at  fein  ®e(b  wedgeworfen. 


Brfore, 

To  pass  before  a  place. 

To  pass  by  a  place. 

He  has  passed  before  my  house. 

I  have  passed  by  the  theatre. 

He  has  passed  before  me. 


S3  0  r  (dative  and  accusative). 

S3or  einem  £>rte  oorbei^^  *. 
2Cn  einem  Orte  Dorbeige^en  *. 
@r  tft  oor  meinem  «^ufe  t>or« 

beigegangen. 
3d)  bin  am  Sweater  oorbeigegan^ 

gen. 
6r  ifl  Qor  mir  Docbeigegangen. 


EXERCISES. 

148. 

How  many  times  have  you  shot  at  that  bird  ? — I  have  shot 
at  it  twice. — Have  you  killed  it?— I  have  killed  it  at  the 
second  shot. — Have  you  killed  that  bird  at  the  first  shot  ? — I 
have  killed  it  at  the  fourth. — Do  you  shoot  at  the  birds  which 
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you  (see)  upon  the  houses,  or  at  those  which  you  see  in  the  gar- 
dens ? — I  shoot  neither  at  those  which  I  (see)  upon  the  houses 
nor  at  those  which  I  see  in  the  gardens,  hut  at  those  which  I 
perceive  upon  the  trees. — How  many  times  have  the  enemies 
fired  at  us  ? — They  have  fired  at  us  several  times. — Have 
they  killed  any  one  ? — They  have  killed  no  one. — Have  you 
a  wish  to  shoot  at  that  hird  ? — I  have  a  desire  to  shoot  at  it. — 
Why  do  you  not  shoot  at  those  birds  ? — I  cannot,  for  I  have  no 
powder. — ^When  did  the  oflScer  fire  ? — He  fired  when  his  sol- 
diers fired. — How  many  birds  have  you  shot  at? — I  have 
shot  at  all  that  I  have  perceived,  but  I  have  killed  none,  for 
my  powder  was  not  good. 

149 

Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  man  ? — I  have  cast  an 
eye  upon  him. — Has  your  uncle  seen  you  ? — I  have  passed  by 
the  side  of  him,  and  he  has  not  seen  me,  for  he  has  sore  eyes. 
— Has  that  man  hurt  you  ? — No,  Sir,  he  has  not  hurt  me. — 
^^at  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  loved  ? — One  must  do  good 
to  those  that  have  done  us  harm. — Have  we  ever  done  you 
harm  ? — No,  you  have  on  the  contrary  done  us  good. — Do 
yon  do  barm  to  any  one  ? — I  do  no  one  any  harm. — ^Why  have 
you  hurt  these  children  ? — I  have  not  hurt  them. — Have  I 
hurt  you  ? — You  have  not  hurt  me,  but  your  children  (have). 
— ^What  have  they  done  to  you  ? — They  dragged  me  mto 
your  garden  in  order  to  beat  me. — Have  they  beaten  you  ? — 
They  have  not  beaten  me,  for  I  ran  away. — Is  it  your  bro- 
ther who  has  hart  my  son  ? — ^No,  Sir,  it  is  not  my  brother, 
Sn  he  has  never  hurt  any  one. — Have  you  drunk  of  (»on)  that 
^ne  ? — I  have  drunk  of  it,  and  it  has  done  me  good. — What 
have  you  done  with  my  book  ?^I  have  placed  it  on  the  table. 
— ^Where  does  it  lie  now  ? — It  lies  upon  the  table. — Where  are 
iny  gloves? — ^They  are  lying  upon  the  chair. — Where  is  my 
stick  ? — They  (man)  have  thrown  it  into  the  river. — ^Who  has 
thrown  it  into  it  ?    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI). 
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SIXTY-SIXTH  LESSON, 

©ed^  unb  fec^jigfle  gection. 


To  spend  time  in  something. 

Imperf.  brought. 
What  do  you  spend  your  time 
in? 


^ie  3eit  mit  Qtwa^  subrinden  * 

or  Einbringen  •. 
S3rad)tf. 
SBomit  bringen  &it  bit  3eit  an  ? 


Rule,  A  demonstrative,  relative,  or  interrogative  pronoun  is  never 
used  with  a  preposition,  when  it  relates  to  an  indeterminate  thing. 
Instead  of  the  pronoun  one  of  the  adverbs  hat  wo  is  joined  to  the 
preposition ;  thus :  baran/  for  an  bad  4  woran/  for  an  wad  5  worauf/ 
for  anf  wa^  5  womit/  for  mit  matf  &c.  (See  Obs.  B.  and  C,  Les- 
son LIV.) 

3df)  bringe  bie  ^tit  mit  ©tubiren 

au. 

SBomit  f)at  er  bie  Seit  augebrad^? 


I  spend  my  time  in  studying. 
What  has  he  spent  his  time  in  ? 


To  miss,  to  fail. 

The  merchant  has  failed  to  bring 
the  money  ? 

You  have  missed  your  turn. 
You  have  failed  to  come  to  me 
this  morning. 

The  turn. 


I  SSerfe^ten/ DC  rabf &umen. 

;Der  Kaufmann  \^at  bad  ®elb  an 
bringen  oerabf&umt  (üerfe^U). 

jDer  Kaufmann  ^at  üerabf&nmt 
(oerfe^U)  bad  ®e(b  au  bringen. 

@ie  ^aben  3Ere  Steige  ocrfe^It. 

^te  t)aben  verfehlt  biefen  SStorgen 
au  mir  au  f  ommen« 

bie  SRei^e. 


To  hear. 

To  hear  of  some  one. 

Have  you  heard  of  my  friend  ? 

I  have  heard  of  him. 

Of  whom  have  you  heard  ? 


«{)  6  r  e  n. 

SSon  3emanbcm  ^bren. 

{>aben  @ie  oon  meinem  Sreunbt 

ge^brt  ? 
Z&j  babe  Don  i^m  ge^brt. 
JBon  wem  ^ben  ®ie  ge^brt  ? 
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Have  you  heard  nothing  new  ? 
I  hear  that  your  father  has  ar- 
rived. 


4^Un  &it  nid)t«  9teue«  gehört  ? 
3d)  ^vt,  ba$  3^t  JBotcr  ange« 
f  ommen  ift 


To  assure. 


I   S3  erfic^  em  (governs  the  dat.). 


06«.  The  verh  t)er{td)et:n  requires  the  dative  of  the  person,  when 
followed  hy  the  conjunction  baf  /  expressed  or  understood ;  other- 
wise it  takes  the  accusative  of  the  person,  and  the  genitive  of  the 
thing,  or  the  dative  of  the  person  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing. 


I  assure  you  of  my  assistance. 


To  happen — happened. 

To  happen,  to  meet  with. 

The  fortune,  happiness, 
the  misfortune, 
A  great   misfortune  has  hap- 
pened. 
He  has  met  with  a  great  misfor- 
tune. 
I  have  met  with  your  brother. 


Are  there  many  horses  in  this 
village? 

There. 

There  is  not  a  single  good  horse 
there. 

The  village, 
single. 


3d)  oet:{td)ere  ®te  meine«  S3e{« 

flanbed. 
3(1^  oerftd)et:e  3$nen  meinen  IBev» 

flanb« 


®efd)e^en* — 0efd)e^en. 
Imperf.  gefd)a^. 

SBibecfa^cen*  — »ibec* 
fasten.  Imp.  n)ibei:fu()r. 

IBegegnen  (has  feipn  *  for  its 
auxiliary). 

bad®lüc!j 

ha^  Undlücf. 

@d  ijt  ein  grof eö  Unglücf  defd)e« 

@d  ifl  i^m  ein  ^rof  e<  Ungläcf  be:: 

gegnet  (wiberfa^ren). 
3d)  bin  3^em  iBntbet  begegnet. 


®ibt  ed  otel  9)ferbe  in  biefem 
iDorfe  ? 

^afelbfl  or  ha, 

@<  gibt  !ein  einiigeö  guted  9>ferb 

bafelbft. 
bad)Dorf9 
einjig. 
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Are  there  many  learned  men  in 

France  ? 
There  are  a  good  many  there. 
There  are  no  apples  this  year. 


7b  be  qfuse,  to  be  good. 

To  be  good  for  something. 
Of  what  use  is  that  ? 

It  is  good  for  nothing. 
The  good  for  nothing  fellow, 
the  fault,  the  defect. 
Is  the  stuff  which  you  have 

bought  good  ? 
No,  it  is  good  for  nothing. 
No,  it  is  worth  nothing. 


®tbt  f Ö  oiel  ©ele^rtc  in  Slants 

reid)? 
6d  gibt  fei^r  mele  ta. 
66  dicbt  teinc  Xepfel  bicfe«  3a^. 


} 


Saugen. 

3u  (Stmat  taugen. 

XBoiU  taugt  bad  ?  (Ms.  C, 

son  LIV.  and  Rule  page  382). 
Q^  taugt  }u  nid)td. 
ber  Saugeni(!f)tö  i 
ber  J«^)Ur. 
3ft  ber  3ettg/  ben  ®ie  geftfnft  <Kt^ 

ben/  gut. 

^titif  er  taugt  nic^td. 


EXERCISES. 

150. 
I  do  not  see  my  gloves ;  where  are  they  ? — They  are  lying  in 
the  river. — Who  has  thrown  them  into  it? — Your  servant,  be- 
cause they  were  no  longer  good  for  anything. — ^What  have  you 
done  with  your  money  ? — I  have  bought  a  house  with  it  (bamiQ. 
— What  has  the  joiner  done  with  that  wood? — He  has  made  a 
table  and  two  ehairs  of  it.— What  has  the  tailor  done  with  the 
cloth  which  you  gave  him  ? — He  has  made  clothes  of  it 
for  (für  with  the  accus.)  your  children  and  mine. — ^What  has 
the  baker  done  with  the  flour  which  you  sold  him  ?— He  has 
made  bread  of  it  for  you  and  me. — Have  the  horses  been 
found? — They  have  been  found. — ^Wherehave  they  been  found! 
— They  have  been  found  behind  the  wood,  on  this  side  (Let- 
son  LII.)  of  the  river, — Have  you  been  seen  by  anybody  T 
— I  have  been  seen  by  nobody. — Have  .you  passed  by  any- 
body ? — I  passed  by  the  side  of  you,  and  you  did  not  see 
me. — Has  any  one  passed  by  the  side  of  you  ? — No  one  has 
passed  by  the  side  of  me. 
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151. 
Do  you  expect  (Lesson  XLIX.)  any  one  ? — I  do  expect  my 
cousin,  the  officer. — Have  you  not  seen  him  ? — I  have  seen  him 
this  morning;  he  has  passed  before  my  house. — What  does 
Ms  young  man  wait  for  (Obs.  C,  Lesson  LIV.  and  page  282)? 
— He  waits  for  money. — Art  thou  waiting  for  anything  ? — I 
am  waiting  for  my  book.~^Is  this  young  man  waiting  for  hjis 
money  ? — He  is  waiting  for  it. — Has  the  king  passed  (in  the 
carriage)  here  ftiec  »orbei)  ? — He  has  not  passed  here,  but  be- 
fore the  theatre. — Has  he  not  passed  before  the  new  fountain? 
— He  has  passed  there  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  him. — What 
do  you  spend  your  time  in  ? — I  spend  my  time  in  studying. — 
What  does  your  brother  spend  his  time  in  ? — He  spends  his 
time  in  reading  and  playing. — Does  this  man  spend  his  time  in 
working? — He  is  a  good  for  nothing  fellow;  he  spends  his 
time  in  drinking  and  playing. — What  did  you  spend  your  time 
in,  when  you  were  at  Berlin  ? — When  I  was  at  Berlin,  I  spent 
my  time  in  studying,  and  riding  on  horseback. — What  do 
your  children  spend  their  time  in  ? — They  spend  their  time  in 
learning. — Can  you  pay  me  what  you  owe  me  ? — I  cannot  pay 
it  you,  for  our  bailiff  has  failed  to  bring  me  my  money. — 
Why  have  you  breakfasted  without  me  ? — You  failed  to  come 
at  nine  o'clock,  so  that  we  have  breakfasted  without  you. — 
Has  the  merchant  brought  you  the  stuff  which  you  bought 
at  his  house  (bei  i^m)  ? — He  has  failed  to  bring  it  me. — Has  he 
sold  it  you  on  credit  ? — He  has  sold  it  me,  on  the  contrary,  for 
ca8h.<^Do  you  know  those  men  ? — I  do  not  know  them  ;  but 
I  think  that  they  (eS)  are  good  for  nothing  fellows,  for  they 
spend  their  time  in  playing. — Why  did  you  fail  to  come  to 
my  father  this  morning  ? — The  tailor  did  not  bring  me  the 
coat  m^hich  he  promised  me,  so  that  I  could  not  go  to  him. 

152. 
Have  you  heard  of  any  one  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  any  one, 
for  I  have  not  gone  out  this  morning. — Have  you  not  heard  of 
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the  officer  who  has  killed  a  soldier? — I  have  not  heard  of  him. 
— Have  you  heard  of  my  brothers  ?— I  have  not  heard  of  them. 
— Of  whom  has  your  cousin  heard  ? — He  has  heard  of  a  man  to 
whom  a  misfortune  has  happened. — Why  have  your  scholars  not 
done  (demad)t)  the  exercises  ? — I  assure  you  that  they  have  done 
them. — What  have  you  done  with  my  book  ? — I  assure  yon 
that  I  have  not  seen  it. — Have  you  had  my  knives  ? — I  assure 
you  that  I  have  not  had  them. — Has  your  uncle  arrived  al- 
ready ? — He  has  not  arrived  yet. — Will  you  wait  till  he  re- 
turns ? — I  cannot  wait,  for  I  have  long  letters  to  write. — What 
have  you  heard  new  ? — I  have  heard  nothing  new. — Has  the 
king  assured  you  of  his  assistance  ? — He  has  assured  me  of  it 
(beflen/  Obs.  Lesson  XVIII.).— What  has  happened  to  you?— 
A  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  me. — What? — I  have 
met  with  my  greatest  enemy,  who  has  given  me  a  blow  with 
his  stick.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVT.) 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 

©leben  unb  fec^jigfle  gection. 


How  long  is  it  since  ? 
It  18  long  since. 


2Bic  tange  tft  ed  fc^on/  bag  ? 
(Si  ifi  fc^on  lange/  ba$. 


Is  it  long  since  you  break- 
fasted? 

It  is  not  long  (it  is  a  short  time) 
since  I  breakfasted. 

It  is  a  great  while  since  I  break- 
fasted. 

I  breakfasted  an  hour  ago. 


311  Co  fd)on  lange/  haf  &t  ge* 

frü^flüctt  l)aben  ? 
(S6  ift  nod^  nid)t  lange/  ha^  ic^ 

ge|TÜl)jlüc!t  ^abe. 
@d  ijl  fd)on  fe^r  lange/  baf  i(^ 

gefrü^jlüctt  l;)aht. 
3d)  ^abt  oor  einer  @$tunbe  ge« 

fcül)ftücft. 


06«.  A,  In  speaking  of  time  the  word  ©tunbe/  hour  ^  must  be 
employed,  and  not  the  word  Ubr,  which  signifies  watch. 


Two  hours  ago. 

Is  it  long  since  you  saw  him  ? 

How  long  is  it  since  you  saw 

him? 
I  saw  him  a  year  ago. 

Two  years  ago. 

An  hour  and  a  half  ago. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  ago. 


S3or  itoti  ©tunben. 

3ft  ed  fc^on  lange/  bat  ®ie  ii^n 

gefe^en  ^aben  ? 
SBte  lange  ijt  ed/  baf  @te  i^n 

gefe^en  ^aben  ? 
3d)  i)ahc  i^n  oor  einem  3a^re 

gefc^en. 
SSor  jwei  3a^ren. 
S3or  anbertt)alb  @tunben. 
S3or  britt^alb  ^tunben. 


Is  it  long    since   you    are  in 

France? 
Have  you  been  long  in  France  ? 


3fl  ed  fdion  lange/  baf  @ie  in 

granlreid)  jinb  ? 
t  @inb  @ie  fd)on  lange  in  gran!* 

reic^? 


'  jDie  ®tunbe/  the  hour,  is  a  feminine  noun,  and  has  n  in  the 

plural.      ^ 

10 
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He  has  been  in  Paris  these  three 
years. 


t  Sr   ift   feit   brei   Sauren  in 
fc^on   brei   3ai^ce  in 


How  long  is  it  since  he  was   I  SSie  lange  ift  eS/  baf  er  ^ter 

here  ?  mar  ? 

He  was  here  a  fortnight  ago..         |  @r  n>ar  oor  oier^e^n  Xa%tn  ^er. 


It  is  but  a  year  since. 


I  (56  ifl  erfl  ein  3a^r/  haf. 


Obs,  B.  But  is  translated  by  nur  (Lesson  XXI.)  when  it  relates 
to  a  quantity,  and  by  erjt  when  to  time. 


It  is  more  than  a  year  since. 
It  is  hardly  six  months  since. 
It  is  nearly  two  years  smce. 
It  is  almost  a  year  since. 
I  have  been  living  here  these 

two  years. 
How  long  have  you  had  that 

horse  ? 
I  have  already  had  it  these  five 

years. 
It  is  already  more  than  three 

months  since. 
I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  year. 


6d  ift  l&nger  aU  ein  3a^/  baf. 
@d  finb  !aum  fed^  donate/  ba|. 
@d  ftnb  ungef&^r  smei  Sa^te/ ba|. 
(5ö  ift  balb  ein  2a^t,  hai. 
fZdi  tpo^ne  feit  )n>ei  3at^cn 

^iec. 
t  XBie   lange    ^aben    &t   baf 

*ferb  ? 
t  3^  ^ciht  ti  fc^on  ffinf  3a^re. 

@d  ftnb  fd)on  me^r  ali  brei  !Ro« 

nate^  haf. 
^d)  ^abe  i^n  in   einem  Sa^te 

nid^t  gefe^n. 


Soon,  almost. 

A  few  hours  ago. 

Half  an  hour  ago. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 


Salb. 

S3or  einigen  @tunben. 
S3or  einer  falben  ^tunbe. 
$8or  einer  93tertelfhtnbe. 


I  have  seen    him    more  than 

twenty  times. 
More  than  a  hundred  times. 


3c^  ^be  i^n  me^^r  aH  gwan^ig» 

mal  gefe^en. 
fSte^r  al6  ^unbertmat. 
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Since. 

How  long? 

How  long  has  he  been  here  ? 
Theäe  three  days. 
This  month. 


^eit  (a  preposition  governing 
the  Dative). 

fSJcit  wonn? 

t  @cit  wann  tfl  er  ^ter  ? 
t  @eit  brei  Sagen. 
t  ©cit  einem  SWonate. 


To  cost: 


How  much  does  this  book  cost 
you? 

It  costs  me  two  croMms  and  a 
half. 


Jt  0  ft  e  n  (is  an  impersonal  verb 
governing  the  dative  of  the 
person). 

SBteotel  foflet^^nen  biefeS  S3ud)? 


@ö  f  oftet  mir  Dtert^alb  Scaler. 
di  f  oftet  mir  brei  unb  einen  \^aU 
ben  S^^aler. 
/-iDiefer  Zx\d}  tofiet  i^m  ad)t^alb 
This  table  costs  him  seven  flo-  y     ©ulben. 

rinsandahalf.  1  £)iefer   Sifc^  tofiet   ii^m  ficben 

^.    unb  einen  falben  Bulben. 

Obs,  B,  The  adjective  t^albf  half,  is  declined  when  before  a  substan- 
tive ;  but  it  is  not  declined  in  fractional  numbers,  as  anbect^alb/  one 
and  a  half,  compounded  of  anber/  other«  and  ^alb/  half;  britt^alb/ 
two  and  a  half,  compounded  of  ber  britte,  the  third,  and  ^albr  half. 


lb  purchase  (to  buy). 

What  have  you  purchased  to- 
day? 

I  have  purchased  three  pair  of 
shoes,  and  two  pair  of  boots. 

Have  you  purchased  anything 


@inf  aufen. 

SBad  ^ben  @te  ^eute  eingefauft? 

3d)  ^be  brei  $aar  ©d^u^e  unb 
ymtx  ^aar  Stiefel  eingetauft? 

>^aben  @ie  ^eute  @tn>ad  etn()e« 
fauft  ? 


to  day? 

Ohs,  C,  The  names  of  weights,  measures,  and  quantities,  as  well  as 
the  word  ^fKann/  man,  meaning  a  soldier,  are  not  used  in  the  plural, 
when  preceded  by  a  noun  of  number. 


My  father  has  bought  twenty 

pounds  of  sugar. 
Time  quires  of  paper. 


9){ein  SSater  $at  jmansid  f)  f  unb 

3uc!er  getauft. 
jDrei  S3ud)  papier. 


u 
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A  regiment  of  a  thousand  men. 

The  pound  (weight). 

the  dozen, 

the  pair, 
the  quire  of  paper, 
the  foot  (measure), 

the  inch, 

the  regiment, 

the  ring, 

the  (nctnre. 


(^n  9lU9tmf  nt  oon  taufenb  9K  a  n  n. 

bad  9funb  9 

bad  iDu^f  nb  9 

baö  $aar  j 

bad  Sttd)  f)aptf r  j 

bet  Suf  /  bet  Bd^f^  y 

ber  3on  9 

bad  Sitegiment  4 

ber  Siting  i 

bad  @em&lbe. 


EXERCISES. 
153. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  this  village  ? — I  have  several  times 
been  there. — ^Are  there  good  horses  in  it  ? — There  is  not  a 
single  one  in  it. — Have  you  ever  been  in  that  country  ? — I 
have  been  there  once. — Are  there  many  learned  men  there  ? — 
There  are  many  there,  but  they  spend  their  time  in  reading. — 
Are  there  many  studious  children  in  that  village  ? — There  are 
some,  but  there  are  also  others  who  will  not  study. — Are  the 
peasants  of  this  village  able  to  read  and  write  ? — Some  are  able 
to  read,  others  to  write  and  not  to  read,  and  many  both  to  read 
and  to  write  ;  there  are  a  few  who  are  neither  able  to  read  nor 
to  write.— Have  you  done  the  exercises  ? — ^We  have  done 
them. — Are  there  any  faults  in  them  ? — There  are  no  faults 
in  them,  for  we  have  been  very  assiduous. — Has  your  friend 
many  children  ? — He  has  only  one,  but  who  is  a  good  for  no- 
thing fellow,  for  he  will  not  study. — In  what  does  he  spend  his 
time  ? — He  spends  his  time  in  pla3dng  and  running. — ^Why 
does  his  father  not  punish  him  ? — He  has  not  the  courage  to 
punish  him. — ^What  have  you  done  with  the  stuff  which  you 
bought  ? — I  have  thrown  it  away,  for  it  was  good  for  nothing. 
— Have  you  thrown  away  your  apples  ? — I  tasted  (them),  and 
found  them  very  good,  so  that  I  have  eaten  them. 

154. 
Have  you  been  long  in  Paris  ?— These  four  yean* — Has 
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your  brother  been  long  in  London  ? — He  has  been  there  these 
ten  years. — Is  it  long  since  you  dined  ? — It  is  long  since  I 
dined,  but  not  long  since  I  supped. — How  long  is  it  since 
you  supped  ? — It  is  two  hours  and  a  half. — Is  it  long  since 
you  received  a  letter  from  your  father  ? — It  is  not  long  since 
I  received  one. — How  long  is  it  since  you  received  a  letter 
from  your  friend  who  is  in  Germany? — It  is  three  months 
since  I  received  one. — Is  it  long  since  you  spoke  to  the  man 
whose  son  has  lent  you  money  ? — It  is  not  long  since  I  spoke 
to  him. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  parents? — It  is  a 
great  while  since  I  saw  them. — Has  the  son  of  my  friend 
been  living  long  in  your  house  ?— He  has  been  living  there 
a  fortnight  (Dier^e^n  Za^t), — How  long  have  you  had  these 
books  ? — I  have  had  them  these  three  months. — How  long 
is  it  since  your  cousin  set  out  ? — It  is  more  than  a  month  since 
he  set  out — ^What  is  become  of  the  man  who  spoke  English 
so  well  ? — I  do  not  know  what  is  become  of  him,  for  it  is  a 
great  while  since  I  saw  him. — Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of 
the  officer  who  gave  your  friend  a  stab  with  his  sword  ? — It  is 
more  than  a  year  since  I  heard  of  him. — How  long  have  you 
been  learning  German  ?— I  have  been  learning  it  only  these 
three  months. — Are  you  already  able  to  speak  it  ? — You  see 
that  I  am  beginning  to  speak  it. — Have  the  children  of  the 
French  noblemen  been  learning  it  long  ? — They  have  been 
learning  it  these  five  years,  and  they  do  not  yet  begin  to 
speak. — ^Why  can  they  not  speak  it  ? — They  cannot  speak  it, 
because  they  are  learning  it  badly. — Why  do  they  not  leam 
it  well? — They  have  not  a  good  master,  so  that  they  do  not 
learn  it  well. 

155. 

Is  it  long  since  you  saw  the  young  man  who  learnt  German 

with  (bei)   the  same  master  with  whom  we  learnt  it  ? — I  have 

not  seen  him  for  nearly  a  year. — How  long  is  it  since  that 

child  ate?— It  ate  a  few  minutes  (Lesson  XLIX.  Note  4). 

^ago. — How  long  is  it  since  those  children  drank  ? — They 

u2 
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drank  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. — How  long  has  your  friend 
been  in  Spain  ? — He  has  been  there  this  month. — How  often 
have  you  seen  the  king  ? — I  saw  him  more  than  ten  times 
when  I  was  in  Paris. — When  did  you  meet  my  brother  ? — I 
met  him  a  fortnight  ago. — ^Where  did  you  meet  him  ? — In 
(auf)  the  great  square  (^la^)  before  the  theatre.  —  Did  he 
do  you  any  harm  ? — He  did  me  no  harm,  for  he  is  a  very 
good  boy. — Has  your  son  long  been  able  to  read? — ^These 
two  days  only. — With  (bet)  whom  has  he  learnt  it  ? — He  has 
learnt  it  with  (bet)  the  German  tutor. — How  long  have  you 
been  spending  your  time  in  studying  ? — Nearly  these  twenty 
years. — Have  you  purchased  anything  to-day  ?— I  have  pur- 
chased something. — What  have  you  bought  ? — I  have  bought 
three  casks  of  wine  and  thirty  pounds  of  sugar. — Have  you 
not  bought  any  stockings  ? — I  have  bought  nine  pair  of 
them. — Have  you  also  bought  handkerchiefs  ? — I  have  bought 
two  dozen  of  them. — ^Why  have  you  not  bought  gold  rings  ? 
— I  could  not  buy  anything  more,  for  I  had  no  more  money. 
— Are  there  many  soldiers  in  your  country  ? — There  is  a  regi- 
ment of  three  thousand  men  there. — How  long  have  I  kept 
your  cousin's  money  ? — You  have  kept  it  almost  a  year.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

2Cd)t  unb  fecl^jigfle  Section. 


Just  now. 
I  have  just  seen  your  brother. 

He  has  just  written. 

The  men  have  just  arrived. 


@o  eben. 

^d)  ^abe  fo  eben  3^i^en  SSruber 

defe^en. 
(5r  i)at  fo  eben  defd)rieben. 
^ie  Seute  ftnb  fo  eben  angefom« 

men. 


To  spend  money. 

How  much  have  you  spent  to- 
day? 

7b  spend  (to  eat,  to  consume). 
What  am  I  to  pay  ? 
How  much  has  he  spent  at  the 

inn? 
He  has  fifty  crowns  a  month  to 

live  upon. 

To  squander,  to  dissipate, 
to  lavish. 
He   has    squandered    all    his 

wealth. 
The  landlord,  the  innkeeper, 
the  wealth,  the  fortune, 
entire,  whole. 


2Cud0eben*. 

SSteoiel  ^aben  ^e   ^eute  aud» 
gegeben  ? 

IBerje^ren. 

t  SBaS  \ioibt  id)  oer^e^rt? 

t  SBieoiel  \^(xt  ev  bet  Um  9Birt( 

»ergc^rt  ? 
t  @r   ^at   ben   ^onat  funfgig 

Scaler  gu  t>er)e^ren. 

S$erfd)n>enben. 

@r  li^at   fein   ganged  SBermbgen 

oerf(i)n>enbet. 
bcr  aSirt^  5 
ba«  S3erm6gen  5 
gang. 


What  countryman  are  you  ? 


t  Bo^er  ftnb  @ie  ?     SBo  ffnb 

@ie  ^er  ? 
SBaö  für  ein  ^anbdmann^  ftnb 

®ie? 


*  The  plural  of  ber  8anb«mann/  the  countryman,  one  of  the  same 
country,  is  Sanbdleute.    Its  feminine  is  Sanbdm&nninn/  country- 
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From  Venice. 
From  London. 
I  am  from  Dresden. 


SSon  {avLi)  Sonbon. 
36)  bin  aud  iDreSben. 


Obs.  A.  The  syllable  er  is  the  characteristic  termination  of  the 
masculine  gender  ^,  and  signifies  the  person  that  performs  or  is 
accustomed  to  perform  the  thing  expressed  by  the  verb.  This  syl- 
lable, joined  to  the  name  of  a  town  or  country,  forms  a  substantiYe 
denoting  the  man  bom  in  such  a  town  or  country.    Ex. 


Me  is  a  saddler, 
a  baker, 
a  locksmith, 
the  lock, 
the  saddle, 
the  key. 
He  is  from  Berlin. 
Are  you  an  EngUshman? 


Whence  do  you  come  ? 
I  come  from  Paris. 


dx  ifi  ein  €$attler  i 

ein  SJitfer '  5 

ein  (Scl)loflfer  5 

baS  @d)lof  9 

ber  @attel  i 

ber  ^(^läffet. 

t  &t  ifl  ein  fBerliner. 

@inb  @ie  ein  Sngl&nber  ? 


{SBo^er  f ommen  Gte  ? 
9Bo  f  ommen  &t  i)tx  ? 
I  3d}  !omme  t>on  f>an«. 


To  serve,  to  wait  t^Km. 

To  serve  some  one,  or  to  wait 
iq)on  some  one. 

7b  be  in  one's  service. 

Has  he  been  in  your  service  ? 
Does  he  serve  you  well  ? 
He  serves  me  very  well. 


I 


iDienen  (governs  the  dative). 
S3ebienen  (governs  the  accu- 
sative). 
3emanbem  bienen. 


fSti  S^matibem  bienen. 

^at  er  bei  3^nen  gebient  ? 
^ebient  er  €$ie  gut? 
@r  bebient  mid)  fe^r  gut. 


woman,  a  woman  of  the  same  country.  This  word  mast  not  be 
mistaken  for  ber  ^anbmann/  the  countryman,  farmer,  rustic,  the 
plural  of  which  is  Sanbteute. 

'  This  is  the  reason  whv  most  substantives  of  this  termination 
are  of  the  masculine  genaer.  (See  my  Treatise  on  the  gender  of 
substantives,  at  the  end  of  La  D^chnaison  Aüemtmde  MermmSeJ 

'  Derived  from  bacfen^  to  bake. 
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This  is  to  no  purpose  (of  no 

use). 
Do  you  choose  any  of  it  ? 
I  do  not  like  it. 
It  will  not  do  for  me. 


t  X>ai  bient  ^u  nid^td. 


t  ^ann  tci)3^nen  bamit  bienen  ? 
I  t  ^amit  (ft  mit  nid)t  dcbient. 


To  spoil. 


Thou  spottest — he  spoils. 

You  have  spoiled  my  book. 
My  book  is  spoiled. 

Has  he  spoiled  my  hat  ? 


7b  damage. 


SJ erberben*  (verb  act.  and 

neut.  irreg.) 
3u  ®4anben  mad)en  (a  vulgar 

expression). 
Ibu  oerbirbft/  et  «>ei;bii;bt.   (Imp. 

©erbarb). 
®ie  ^aben  mein  93ud)  oerberbt. 
^ein    S3uc^   ifl   oerborben    (^u 

®d)anben  9emad)t). 
^at  n  meinen  ^nt  oerberbt  (ju 

@d)anben  0emad)t)  ? 

Sefd)&biden. 


That  hat  fits  you  well. 
How  does  this  hat  fit  me  ? 
It  does  not  fit  you. 

Most  lovely,  charmiAg. 

Admirably. 


liefer  ^nt  ftet^t  S^nen  gut 
^ie  fle^t  mir  biefer  <|>ut  ? 
(Sr  fte^t  3^nen  nid)t  gut. 
ICUerliebfl  *. 
SBunberfc^n. 


7b  dress,  to  fit,  to  sit  weü.       \  bleiben. 

Obs.  B,  The  verb  fteiben/  when  it  signifies  to  Jit,  to  sit  weü,  is 
neuter,  and  governs  the  dative ;  but  when  it  means  to  dress,  to 
clothe,  it  is  active  and  governs  the  accusative. 


That   hat  fits   you   admirably 

well. 
That  coat  fits  him. 
My  father  clothes  me. 
God  clothes  the  poor. 


iDiefet  ^ut  fleibet  3t)nen  altera 

liebjl. 
liefer  fRod  f teibet  i^m  gut. 
^ein  abater  fleibet  mid). 
©Ott  fleibet  bie  2Crmen. 


*  2CUer  is  the  genitive  plural  of  the  word  all/  all.     It  is  sometimes 
thus  joined  to  the  superlative  to  give  it  more  strength. 
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The  man  with  the  blue  coat. 

How  was  the  child  dressed  ? 
It  was  dressed  in  green. 


How  large  ? 

Of  what  size  ? 
How  high  ?  of  what  height  ? 
How  deep  ?  of  what  depth  ? 
Of  what  height  is  his  house  ? 
It  is  nearly  thirty  feet  high. 


jDer    SRann    mit    bem    blancn 

JCleibe. 
9Bie  wax  ba«  Sänb  gef  leibet  ? 
t  Qi  toax  gcän  getletbet. 


j  mt  grof  ? 

mt  tief? 

9Bie  t^od}  ift  fein  ^aui  ? 
Q^  ift  ungef&^r  breifig  guf  ^ 
(Lesson  LXVII.  Oft».  C.) 


True. 

Is  it  true  that  his  house  has 

been  burnt  ? 
It  is  true. 
Is  it  not  ?  (meaning.  Is  it  not 

true)? 

The  philosopher, 


2ft  eg  ma^t/  baf  fein  ^ui  abgc« 

branntift? 
^iflt9a^ 
t  9li4t  nni^? 

bet   ^Beltweife/    bet   i|)^i(ofop^ 
(gen.  en.). 


EXERCISES. 

156. 

Who  is  the  man  who  has  just  spoken  to  you  ? — He  is  a 
learned  man. — What  has  the  shoemaker  just  brought  7 — He 
has  brought  the  boots  and  shoes  which  he  has  made  us. — 
Who  are  the  men  that  have  just  arrived  ? — They  are  philoao- 
phers. — Of  what  country  are  they  ? — They  are  from  London. 
— ^Who  is  the  man  who  has  just  started  ? — He  is  an  English- 
man, who  has  squandered  away  (t)erfd)n>enbet)  all  his  fortune  in 
France. — What  countryman  are  you  ? — I  am  a  Spaniard,  and 
my  friend  is  an  Italian. — Wilt  thou  go  for  the  locksmith  ?— 
Why  must  I  go  for  the  locksmith  ? — He  (berfelbe)  must  make 
me  a  key,  for  I  have  lost  the  one  belonging  to  my  room  (ben 
meinei  äimmerö). — Where  did  your  uncle  dine  yesterday  ? — 
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He  dined  at  the  innkeeper's. — How  much  did  he  spend  ? — 
He  spent  three  florins — How  much  has  he  a  month  to  live 
upon  ? — He  has  two  hundred  florins  a  month  to  live  upon. — 
Must  I  go  for  the  saddler  ? — You  must  go  for  him,  for  he  must 
mend  the  saddle. — Have  you  seen  any  one  at  the  market  ? — 
I  have  seen  a  good  many  people  there. — How  were  they 
dressed  ? — Some  were  dressed  in  blue,  some  in  green,  some  in 
yellow,  and  several  in  red. 

157. 

Who  are  those  men  ? — The  one  who  is  dressed  in  grey  is  my 
neighbour,  and  the  one  with  the  black  coat  the  physician,  whose 
son  has  given  my  neighbour  a  blow  with  a  stick. — Who  is  the 
man  with  the  green  coat  ? — He  is  one  of  my  relations. — Are 
you  from  Berlin? — No,  I  am  from  Dresden. —  How  much 
money  have  your  children  spent  to  day  ? — They  have  spent 
but  little ;  they  have  spent  but  one  florin. — Does  that  man 
serve  you  well  ? — He  does  serve  me  well ;  but  he  spends 
too  much. — Are  you  willing  to  take  this  servant?  —  I  am 
willing  to  take  him  if  he  will  serve  me. — Can  I  take  this 
servant? — You  can  take  him,  for  he  has  served  me  very 
well. — How  long  is  it  since  he  (first)  served  you  ? — It  is  but 
two  mpnths  since. — Has  he  served  you  long  ? — He  has  served 
me  (for)  six  years. — How  much  did  you  give  him  a  year  (be« 
Sabred)  ? — I  gave  him  five  hundred  francs  without  clothing 
him. — Did  he  board  (af)  with  (Ui)  you  ? — He  did  board  with 
me. — What  did  you  give  him  to  eat  ? — I  gave  him  whatever 
(»on  HUtnit  wa«)  I  ate. — Were  you  pleased  with  him  ? — 1  was 
much  (fel^t)  pleased  with  him.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI). 
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SIXTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

9leun  unb  fcc^jlflfle  Section. 


7b  trust  with. 
7b  entrustfto  confide,  to  commit  t» 
confidence. 

I  tmst  you  with  my  money. 
He  has  tmsted  me  with  his  mo- 
ney. 
1  entrust  you  with  a  secret. 

To  unbosom  one's  self  to  one. 


The  secret. 
To  keep  anything  secret. 

I  have  kept  it  secret. 

Secret  (adjective). 


To  pity. 

With  all  my  heart. 

Do  you  pity  that  man  ? 

I  do  pity  him  with  all  my  heart. 


7b  offer— offered. 


I  offer  it  you. 


Far. 


2Cnt>erttauen. 
S^etttauen. 

2^  oertraue  3^nf  n  mein  ®elb  an. 
&c  t)at  mir  fein  ®elb  ant)ettraut. 

34  t>ertraue  3^tn  ein  (Sk^ein' 

nif. 
t  &ä)  3emanbem  oertrauen. 


bad  ®e^eimnif  (plur.  e  ^). 
Qttoat  ge^im  ^ten. 

Imperf.  iitlt. 
3d)  ^be  ed  ge^im  gehalten. 
®e^eim. 


Setlagen. 

t  Son  gansem  {)erien. 
S3ef lagen  @te  biefen  IRann  ? 
3c^  beftage  i^n  t>on  ganzem  ^tu 
sen. 


Anbieten» — andeboten. 
Imperf.  bot 

3d)  biete  eö  3^nen  an. 


S  Ü  r    (a  preposition  goveming 
the  accusative). 


1  Neuter  nouns  terminating  in  f  add  e  to  all  cases  of  the  phiral 
without  softening  the  radical  vowel.  (See  "  La  DicUnauon  AUemmkk 
dAermm^*'J 


.  J 
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To  take  care  of  eomething.  I  «^«^«^  ^^'  «*»««  *^<^i^«  *• 

i  etwa«  in  Xd>t  ne^^men  • 

Mose,         Neui, 
Den  ^ut  In  Xdf)t  nehmen  •. 


To  take  care  of  the  hat. 

Do  you  take  care  of  your  clothes  ? 

I  do  take  care  of  them. 


Imperf.  na^m. 
9le^men   0ie   36re  Kleiber  in 

2Cd)t? 
t  3(i)  ne^me  fte  in  2Cd)t. 


06^.  A,  There  are  in  German  many  substantive  adverbs  and 
other  words  and  expressions  which  form  one  signification  with  the 
verb,  as :  au«wenbiö  lernen/  to  learn  by  heart  * ;  ^ern  effen  •/  to  like 
to  cat  (Lesson  LVI.) ;  fd)ulbi0  fepn  •/  to  owe  (Lesson  XLIX.),  &c. 
These  are  placed  exactly  like  the  separable  particles  (Lesson XX VIL), 
but  are  never  joined  to  the  verb. 

i  SBoQen  ®ie  for  mein  9)ferb  for^ 
Will  you  take  care  of  my  horse?  <      gen ? 

(  SBoUenSJie  mein ^f erb  beforgen'? 

I  will  take  care  of  it.  I  3*  mil  ha^t  forden. 

I  34  n>tU  ed  beforgen. 
To  take  care.  |  borgen/  beforgen. 


The  merchant  of  Hamburgh.       |  Der  hamburger  Jtaufmann. 

Obs.  B.  The  genitive  of  names  of  towns  is  generally  expressed 
by  an  adjective.  This  is  formed  by  adding  the  syllable  e  r  to  the 
name,  and  is  indeclinable.  Ex. 

Sinffular.  Pbaral, 

C  NoM.  ber  Wpjiger  ©tubent    —  bie  '\ 
The  student  1  Gen.   be«  Mpjiger  ©tubenten—  ber  f   eeipjiger 

ofLeipric.    J  I^at.  bemeeipjiger  ©tubenten— ben  fetubentc«. 
C  Ace.    ben  Eeipjiger  ©tubcnten — bie  ) 


'  This  and  the  above  examples  show  that  such  a  construction  is 
not  altogether  unusual  in  English. 
'  The  first  of  these  two  exjNressions  is  the  best. 

.  10 
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The  citizen  (burgess)  of  London, 
the  dtizen  of  Paris, 
the  beer  of  Strasbmig, 


bet  Sonboner  S36tder  j 
bet  9)anfer  Surgery 
ba6  ©traiburger  S3ter. 


EXERCISES. 
158. 

Are  there  many  philosophers  in  your  country  ? — There  are 
as  many  there  as  in  yours. — How  does  this  hat  fit  me  ? — It 
fits  you  very  well. — How  does  this  hat  fit  your  brother  ? — It 
fits  him  admirably. — Is  your  brother  as  tall  (9tof)  as  you? — 
He  is  taller  than  I,  but  I  am  older  than  he. — How  high  is  this 
man? — He  is  five  feet,  four  inches  high. — How  high  is  the 
house  of  our  landlord  ? — It  is  sixty  feet  high. — Is  your  well 
deep? — Yes,  Sir,  for  it  is  fifty  feet  deep. — How  long  have  those 
men  been  in  your  father's  service  ? — They  have  been  in  his 
service  already  more  than  three  years. — Has  your  cousin 
been  long  at  Paris  ? — He  has  been  there  nearly  six  years. — 
Who  has  spoiled  my  knife  ? — Nobody  has  spoiled  it,  for  it 
was  spoiled  when  we  were  in  want  of  it. — Is  it  true  that  your 
uncle  has  arrived  ? — I  assure  you  that  he  has  arrived. — Is  it  true 
that  the  king  has  assured  you  of  his  assistance  ? — I  assure  you 
that  it  is  true. — Is  it  true  that  the  six  thousand  men  whom 
we  were  expecthig  have  arrived? — I  have  heard  so. — Will 
you  dine  with  us  ? — I  cannot  dine  with  you,  for  I  have  just 
eaten. — ^Will  your  brother  drink  a  glass  (of)  wine  ? — He  can- 
not drink,  for,  I  assure  you,  he  has  just  drunk. — Do  you 
throw  away  your  hat  ? — I  do  not  throw  it  away,  for  it  fits  me 
admirably. — Does  your  friend  sell  his  coat  ? — He  does  not  sell 
it,  for  it  fits  him  most  beautifully. — There  are  many  learned 
men  in  Berlin,  are  there  not  (md)t  wa^t)  ?  asked  Cuvier  a  man 
from  Berlin  (bet  JBcrliner).  Not  so  many  as  when  you  were 
there,  answered  the  man  from  Berlin. 

159. 
Why  do  you   pity  that  man  ?— -I  pity   him,   because  he 
has  trusted  a  merchant  of  Hamburgh  with  his  money,  and 
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the  man  (tiefet)  will  not  return  it  to  him. — Do  you  trust  this 
citizen  with  anything  ? — I  do  not  trust  him  with  anything. — 
Has  he  already  kept  anything  from  you?  (3^nen  @tn>a6  behalten). 
— T  have  never  trusted  him  with  anything,  so  that  he  has  never 
kept  anything  from  me. — Will  you  trust  my  father  with  your 
money  ? — I  will  trust  him  with  it. — What  secret  has  my  son 
entrusted  you  with  ? — I  cannot  entrust  you  with  that  with 
which  he  has  entrusted  me,  for  he  has  desired  (bitten*)  me  to 
keep  it  secret. — Whom  do  you  entrust  with  your  secrets  ? — I 
entrust  nohody  with  them,  so  that  nohody  knows  them. — Has 
your  brother  been  rewarded  ? — He  has  on  the  contrary  been 
punished ;  but  I  beg  you  to  keep  it  secret,  for  no  one  knows 
it, — What  has  happened  to  him  ? — I  will  tell  you  what  has 
happened  to  him,  if  you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret. — Do 
you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret  ? — I  promise  you,  for  I  pity 
him  with  all  my  heart.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SEVENTIETH   LESSON 

@iebiigfie  Section. 


Each  man. 
Each  child. 
Every  one. 
The  whole  world. 


3eber  ^enfc^. 
Sebeg  ^nb. 
3ebermann. 


Obs,  A.   3ebermann  adds  d  in  the  genitive,  and  remains  invariable 
in  the  other  cases,  thus : 


Every  one,  every  body. 


NoM.  3cb€rmann. 
Gen.  3ebermanng. 
Dat.   3ebenstann. 
Ace.    3ebermann. 


Every  thing  (meaning  all).     |   2C  U  e  d. 

Obs.  B,  2CIIeg/  all,  taken  substantively  is  put  in  the  neuter  gender 
and  written  with  a  capital  letter :  Ex. 


(St  fann  2Caed. 

3(i)  liabe  2CUe§  gefe^en. 

t  (Sx  ijl  ju  Ättcm  ju  gebrauchen. 


He  knows  every  thing. 

I  have  seen  all. 

He  is  fit  for  any  thing. 

Obs,  C,   @anjf  whole,  entire,  is  used  with  the  article,  but  aUf  all, 
is  never  used  with  it. 

The  whole  town.  I   ^ie  ganje  @tabt. 

The  whole  society.  I   >Dic  ganjc  ®cfcUfd)aft. 

His  whole  wealth. 
All  his  fortune. 


I  @ein  danced  SSermögen. 


The  walk  (meaning  the  place  to 

walk  in), 
the  concert, 

the  walk  (meaning  the  walking), 
There  were  many  people  in  the 

walk  (at  the  concert). 


bet  ^paaierplo^^ 

bad  Concert  9 
bet  ©paiiergand. 
@ö  waten  mel  £eute  auf  bem 
^pasierdange  (im  Concert). 
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1  have  cut  his  finger. 

He  has  cut  my  leg. 

Has  he  cut  off  his  finger  ? 

He  has  cut  it  off. 

Entirely. 


t  3c^  ^abe  i^n  in  ben  Singer  ge^ 

fc^nitten. 
t  (Sr  ^at  mid)  in  hai  SBein  oe^. 

fd)mtten. 
jQat  er  t^m  ben  Singer  abgefc^mN 

ten? 
@r  ^at  i^n  i^m  abdefd)nttten. 
©Anjlid). 


7b  bring  along  with  one. 
Have  you  come  quite  alone  ? 


SWitbringen». 

@inb  ®ie  gan)  aUein  gef  ommen  ? 


06^.  D.  2CUetn  as  a  conjunction  has  the  same  signification  as  aber/ 
but ;  as  an  adverh  it  signifies  alone. 


No,  I  have  brought  all  my  men 

along  with  me. 
He  has  brought  all   his  men 

along  with  him. 
Have  you  brought  your  brother 

along  with  you  ? 
I  have  brought  him  along  with 

me. 
Have  you  told  the  groom  to 

bring  me  the  horse  ? 

The  groom. 


9lein/  id)  i)aU  aUc  meine  Eeute 

mitQthxad)t 
@r  ^at  alle  feine  Seute  mitge^ 

hvad^t 
«^aben  @ie  S^ren  IBruber  ntitge:^ 

bracht? 
3d)  f^aht  t^n  mitgebracht. 

«^ben  ®ie  bem@tall!ned)t  gefagt^ 

mir  bad  ^ferb  ju  bringen  ? 
ber  @tall!ned)t. 


Near. 


Near  me. 
Near  the  fire. 
Near  the  castle. 


Unweit/ in  ber9l&^e  (go- 
vern the  genitive). 

S3  e  i  (governs  the  dative). 

91  e  b  e  n  (governs  the  dative  and 
accus.). 

I  9leben  mir. 

r  S3ei  bem  S^uer. 

•<  Urn  Seuer. 

t  S3or  bem  Seuer. 

I  Unweit  beö  ®d)loJTeg  ^ 


^  ^ai  ©c^lofi/  the  castle,  is  declined  exactly  like  hai  @d)lo§/  the 
lock. 
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Where  do  you  live  ? 
I  live  near  the  castle. 
What  are  you  doing  near  the 
fire? 


ThfaU, 

Thou  fallest— he  falls. 
Fallen. 
Fell  (Imperf.). 


7b  drop  (meaning  to  let  fall). 

Has  he  dropt  anything  ? 
He  has  not  dropt  anything. 

To  kinder,  to  prevent. 
You  hinder  me  from  sleeping. 


^0  wohnen  ®te  ? 

2^  wo^ne  unmeit  bed  Q^lofft^ 

^a«  t^uen  ®ie  bei  bem  S^er? 


Saiten  (takes  fepn  for  its  auxi- 
liary). 

SDu  fdUfl-er  fdUt 

Gefallen. 

8iet. 


gallen  Uffen». 

^at  et  (Sttoai  fatten  laffen? 
Qv  t^at  nid)t6  faUen  laffen. 


SJet^inbern. 

®ie  oet^inbern  mid^  su  f^lafen. 


EXERCISES. 

160. 

Whom  do  you  pity  ? — I  pity  your  friend. — ^Why  do  you  pity 
him  ? — I  pity  him  because  he  is  ill. — Do  the  merchants  of 
Berlin  pity  anybody  ? — They  pity  nobody. — Do  you  offer  me 
anything?^!  offer  you  a  gold  ring.— -What  has  my  father 
offered  you  ? — He  has  offered  me  a  fine  book. — To  whom  do 
you  offer  those  fine  horses? — I  offer  them  to  the  French  officer. 
— Do  you  offer  that  fine  carriage  to  my  uncle  ? — I  do  offer  it 
to  him. — Dost  thou  offer  thy  pretty  little  dog  to  these  good 
children  ? — I  do  offer  it  to  them,  for  I  love  them  with  all  my 
heart. — What  have  the  citizens  of  Strasburg  offered  you  ? — 
They  have  offered  me  good  beer  and  salt-meat  (gefatjene«  Sleifdft). 
— To  whom  do  you  offer  money  ?  —  I  offer  some  to  those 
Parisian  citizens,  who  have  assured  me  of  their  assistance. — 
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Will  you  take  care  of  my  clothes  ? — I  will  take  care  of  them. — 
Wilt  thou  take  care  of  my  hat  ? — I  will  take  care  of  it, — Are 
you  taking  care  of  the  book  which  I  lent  you  ? — I  am 
taking  care  of  it. — Will  this  man  take  care  of  my  horse  ? — He 
will  take  care  of  it. — Who  will  take  care  of  my  servant  ? — The 
landlord  will  take  care  of  him. — Does  your  servant  take  care 
of  your  horses  ? — He  does  take  care  of  them. — Is  he  taking 
care  of  your  clothes  ? — He  is  taking  care  of  them,  for  he 
brushes  them  every  morning. — Have  you  ever  drunk  Stras- 
burg beer  ? — I  have  never  drunk  any. — Is  it  long  since  you 
ate  Leipzic  bread  ? — It  is  almost  three  years  since  I  ate  any. 

161. 

Have  you  hurt  my  brother-in-law  ? — 1  have  not  hurt  him  ; 
but  he  has  cut  my  finger. — What  has  he  cut  your  finger  with? 
— With  the  knife  which  you  had  lent  him. — Why  have  you 
given  that  boy  a  blow  with  your  fist  ? — Because  he  hindered  me 
firom  sleeping. — Has  anybody  hindered  you  from  writing  ? — 
Nobody  has  hindered  me  from  writing ;  but  I  have  hindered 
somebody  from  hurting  your  cousin. — Has  your  father  arrived  ? 
— Every  body  says  that  he  has  arrived ;  but  I  have  not  seen 
him  yet. — Has  the  physician  hurt  your  son  ? — He  has  hurt 
bim,  for  he  has  cut  his  finger. — Have  they  cut  off  this  man's  leg? 
— They  have  cut  it  off  entirely. — Are  you  pleased  with  your 
servant  ? — I  am  much  (fe^r)  pleased  with  him,  for  he  is  fit  for 
anything. — ^What  does  he  know  ? — He  knows  every  thing. — 
Can  he  ride  on  horseback  ? — He  can. — Has  your  brother  re- 
turned at  last  from  Germany  ? — He  has  returned  thence,  and 
has  brought  you  a  fine  horse. — Has  he  told  his  groom  to  bring 
it  me  ? — He  has  told  him  to  bring  it  you. — What  do  you  think 
(fagen)  of  (su)  that  horse  ?-~I  think  (füge)  that  it  is  a  fine  and 
good  one,  and  (I)  beg  you  to  lead  it  into  the  stable. — In  what 
did  you  spend  your  time  yesterday  ? — I  went  to  the  public 
walk  (bet  S^paaierptatj),  and  afterwards  to  the  concert. — Were 
there  many  people  in  the  public  walk? — There  were  many 
people  here. 

X 
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163. 


What  did  yoa  tee  at  the  concert  ? — I  saw  many  people. — 
What  did  Toa  do  after  the  concert  ? — I  went  to  the  inn  (ba< 
Strt^^t^s^)  in  order  to  dine. — Have  yon  dined  well  ? — I  hare 
dined  Terr  well,  bat  I  have  spent  too  mach. — How  much  have 
yoa  spent  ? — I  ha^e  spent  r.early  two  florins  and  a  half. — 
Is  the  fare  (fpnf<t  moo]  good  at  yoar  inn  ? — It  is  very  good ; 
hat  erery  thing  is  so  dear,  that  one  most  be  rich  to  dine  there. 
— Hare  yoa  dropt  anything  ? — I  hare  dropt  nothing ;  but  my 
eoosin  dropt  some  money. — ^Who  picked  it  up  ? — Some  men 
who  were  passing  by  picked  it  up. — Have  they  returned  it  to 
him? — They  hare  returned  it  to  him,  for  they  were  good 
people. — ^Where  were  you  going  to  when  I  met  you  this  morn- 
ing ? — I  was  going  to  my  uncle. — Where  does  he  live  ? — He 
lives  near  the  castle. — What  news  has  (fa^t)  your  uncle  ? — He 
has  no  news. — What  has  happened  to  him  ? — A  little  misfor- 
tune has  happened  to  him. — Will  you  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened to  him  ? — I  will  tell  it  you  ;  but  I  beg  you  to  keep  it 
secret. — I  promise  you  to  tell  it  to  nobody. — Will  you  tell  me 
now  what  has  happened  to  liim  ? — He  fell  as  {M)  he  was 
going  to  the  theatre. — Is  he  ill  ? — He  is  very  ill. — I  pity  him 
from  my  heart,  if  he  is  ill. — Have  you  succeeded  in  finding  a 
hat  that  fits  you  well  ? — I  have  succeeded  in  finding  one. — 
How  does  it  fit  you? — It  fits  me  admirably.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXX Y I.) 
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SEVENTY-FTRST   LESSON, 

@in  unb  ftebiigfie  Section. 


Far, 

How  far  ? 

How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Ber- 
lin? 

Is  it  far  from  here  to  Berlin  ? 

It  is  far. 

It  is  not  far. 

How  many  miles  id  it  ? 

It  is  twenty  miles. 

The  mile. 

It  is  almost  a  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  here  to 
Berlin. 

It  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
from  Berlin  to  Vienna. 


9Bie  welt? 

SBie  toett  tft  eg  Don  ^ict  nad) 

aScrlin  ? 
3 jl  c«  weit  t)on  t)ier  nad)  SBerlin  ? 
e«  ifl  »cit 
e«  ijl  nidjt  weit. 
Sßieüiel  ^D^eiten  ftnb  ? 
@l  ftnb  jtoanjig  !0{etten. 
bie  ^txU  (a  feminine  noun^) 
@d  finb  beinahe  ^unbert  unb  btet«: 

tid  ^ziUn  oon^ier  nad;  fßtxs 

tin. 
@ö  ftnb  un^efdtjr  ^unbcrt  SWcilen 

t>on  SBertin  nac^  fßien. 


To  like  better. 


I  like  better,  thou  likest  better, 
he  likes  better. 

Than, 

I  like  staying  here  better  than 
going  out. 


lieber  mögen'. 
Part.  past.  demod)t/ 
Imperf.  mod)te. 

3d)  mag  liebet/  bu  magfl  lieber/ 
er  m(k%  lieber. 

2(16/  aU  ba§. 

3d)  mag  lieber  t)ter  bleiben/  aid 

augge^en. 
34  bleibe  lieber  ^iet/  aU  baf  id) 

auggei^e. 


'  A  German  mile  is  equal  to  four  English  miles  and  a  half. 
^  Sieber  is  the  comparative  to  gern.  (See  lessons  XLI.  and  LVT.) 

X  2 
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r^b%9n  ©ie  lieber  ((^reiben  aU 

Do  you  like  to  write  better  than  J      fpred^en  ? 
to  speak  ?  1  ®d)reiben  ®te  lieber,  aU  baf  ©ie 

V.     fpre(^n? 
3(^  ma%  lieber  fpred^n  aW  fd)rei^ 

ben. 
3d)  fprec^e   lieber,  al«  baf   i^ 

fc^reibe. 
Qt  mag  lieber  fpielen  al«  fhibi? 

ren. 
C^r  t^ut  beibed  dern. 
1 3d)  effe  lieber  SWnb*  al«  Äalb« 

Peifd)». 
t  @r  trinit  lieber  »ier  oU  »cin. 

Ä&fe? 
3c^  elite  fein«  ©on  bciben  gem. 

3(^  trinfe  eben  fo  gem  a^e  wie 

Kaffee. 
jDa«  ^alb. 


I  like  to  speak  better  tban  to 
write. 

He  likes  to  play  better  tban  to 

study. 
He  likes  to  do  both. 
I  like  beef  better  than  mutton. 

He  likes  beer  better  tban  wine. 
Do  you  like  bread  better  than 

cheese  ? 
I  like  neither  the  one  nor  the 

other. 
I  like  tea  as  much  as  coffee. 

The  calf. 


Quick,  fast. 
Slow,  slowly. 

He  eats  quicker  than  I. 
Do  you  learn  as  fast  as  I  ? 
I  learn  faster  than  you. 
I  do  not  understand  you,  be- 
cause you  speak  too  fast. 


®efd)winb/  fd)neU. 
Cangfam. 

@r  ift  defd)n)inber  al«  id}* 
fernen  ®ie  fo  fd)nett  »ie  tc^  ? 
34  lerne  fd)neUer  al«  8te. 
34  t>erfte^e  ®ie  ni^t,  weil  €$ie 
iu  fc^nell  fpred)en. 


'  When  two  or  more  compounds  terminate  in  the  same  compo- 
nent word,  this  is  joined  only  to  the  last,  and  a  German  h3rphen  {*) 
u  placed  after  the  others.  Ex.  ber  @in^  unb  2Cu«dan9,  the  entrance 
and  exit;  er  ift  ein  guter  Gprac^«  unb  @d)retble^rer/ he  is  a  good 
master  of  languages  and  of  writing;  SfHnb«  unb  @d)6pfenfleif4/ oeef 
and  mutton ;  auf ^  unb  sumad^en/  to  open  and  to  snut ;  instead  of 
ber  C^ingang/  unb  2Cu«dand,  ber  @prad)le^rer  unb  ^^eible^er, 
9>{inbfleif4  unb  @46pfenfleifd)/  aufmalen  unb  jumad^n. 


/ 
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Cheap, 

Does  he  sell  cheap  ? 

He  does  not  sell  dear. 

He  has  sold  to  me  very  dear. 
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SSerf auft  er  wohlfeil  ? 

6r  oerf auft  nic^t  ti^euer. 

(5r  ^t  mit  \z\c  treuer  oertauft. 


So, 

So  muck. 


&o  oiel. 


iDiefet  fO^ann  oetfauft  2(ttei  fo 
t^euet/  baf  man  nidjH  bei  i^m 
faufen  fann. 


This  man  sells  every  thing  so 
very  dear  that  one  cannot 
buy  any  thing  of  him. 

4B*  In  a  sentence  in  which  the  verb  ought  to  stand  at  the  end 
(Lesson  XLIX.),  when  the  auxiliary  fet)n  *  or  werben  */  or  one 
of  the  verbs  bütfen  ♦/  !6nnen  •/  laflfcn  ♦/  mögen  ♦/  muffen  •/  foUen  •/ 
motten  */  is  added  to  an  infinitive^  it  must  be  placed  immediately 
after  that  infinitive,  as  is  seen  in  the  above  example. 


I  do  not  know  what  you  wish 

to  say. 
You  speak  so  fast  that  I  cannot 

understand  you. 
I  assure  you  that  he  wishes  to 

speak  to  you. 


Z^  weif  nxdjt,  wai  ^e  fogen 

wollen. 
@ie  fpted)en  fo  fc^neU/  baf  id) 

®ie  nid)t  oerfte^en  tann. 
3d)  oerftc^te  S^nen/  baf  er  €Ke 

fpred^n  wiVL 


To  drink. 
Drank, 

Do  you  drink  tea  or  cofifee  ? 
I  drink  neither  the  one  nor  the 

other. 
What   do    you    drink    in    the 

morning? 


Jlrinlen  ♦. 
Stan!  (Imperf.). 

2:tinf en  &k  S^^ee  obet  Kaffee  ? 
3c^  ttinfe  feind  oon  beiben. 

fGBaö  ttinf en  ^e  beg  !0{otgen<  ? 


EXERCISES. 
163. 

How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  London? — It  is  nearly  (beina^^e) 
hundred  miles  from  Paris  to  London. — Is  it  far  from  here  to 
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Hamburg  ? — It  is  far. — Is  it  far  firom  here  to  Vienna  ? — It 
is  almost  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  here  to  Vienna. — 
Is  it  further  from  Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipzic  to 
Berlin  ? — It  is  further  from  Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from 
Leipzic  to  Berlin. — How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  Berlin? — It  is 
almost  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  here  to  Berlin. — Do 
you  intend  to  go  to  Berlin  soon  ? — I  do  intend  to  go  thither 
soon. — Why  do  you  wish  to  go  this  time  ? — In  order  to  buy 
good  books  and  a  good  horse  there ;  and  to  see  my  good 
friends.  —  Is  it  long  since  you  were  there  ?  —  It  is  nearly 
two  years  since  I  was  there. — Do  you  not  go  to  Vienna  this 
year? — I  do  not  go  thither,  for  it  is  too  far  from  here  to 
Vienna. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  Hamburg  friend  T — I 
saw  him  but  a  fortnight  ago. — Do  your  scholars  like  to  learn 
by  heart? — They  do  not  like  to  learn  by  heart;  they  like 
reading  and  writing  better  than  learning  by  heart. — Do  you 
like  beer  better  than  cider  ? — I  like  cider  better  than  beer. — 
Does  your  brother  like  to  play  ? — He  likes  to  study  better 
than  to  play. — Do  you  like  meat  better  than  bread  ? — I  like 
the  latter  better  than  the  former. — Do  you  like  to  drink  better 
than  to  eat  ? — I  like  to  eat  better  than  to  drink  ;  but  my  uncle 
likes  to  drink  better  than  to  eat. — Does  your  brother-in-law 
like  meat  better  than  fish  ?  —  He  likes  fish  better  than  meat. 
— Do  you  like  to  write  better  than  to  speak? — I  like  to  do 
both. — Do  you  like  fowl  better  than  fish  ? — Do  you  like  good 
honey  better  than  sugar  ? — I  like  neither. 

164. 

Does  your  father  like  coffee  better  than  tea? — He  likes 
neither. — What  do  you  drink  in  the  morning? — I  drink  a 
glass  of  water  with  a  little  sugar ;  my  father  drinks  good 
coffee,  my  younger  brother  good  tea,  and  my  brother-in-law  a 
glass  of  good  wine. — Can  you  understand  me  ? — No,  sir,  for 
you  speak  too  fast.— Will  you  be  kind  enough  (fo  gut  fe^n) 
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not  to  speak  so  fast  (landfamec  au  fpred)en)  ?— I  will  not  speak 
so  fast  if  you  will  listen  to  me. — Can  you  understand  what 
my  brother  tells  you  ?  —  He  speaks  so  fast,  that  I  cannot 
understand  him. — Can  your  pupils  understand  you  ? — They 
understand  me  when  I  speak  slowly  ;  for  in  order  to  be 
understood  one  must  speak  slowly. — Why  do  you  not  buy 
anything  of  that  merchant? — I  had  a  mind  to  buy  several 
dozen  of  handkerchiefs»  some  cravats,  and  a  white  hat  of 
him ;  but  he  sells  so  dear  that  I  cannot  buy  anything  of  him. 
— ^Will  you  take  me  to  another  T — I  will  take  you  to  the  son 
of  the  one  whom  yon  bought  of  last  year. — Does  he  sell  as 
dear  as  this  (one)  ? — He  sells  cheaper. — Do  you  like  going  to 
the  theatre  better  than  going  to  the  concert  ? — I  do  like  going 
to  the  concert  as  well  as  going  to  the  theatre  ;  but  I  do  not 
like  going  to  the  public  walk,  for  there  are  too  many  people 
there. — Do  your  children  like  learning  Italian  better  than 
Spanish  ? — ^They  do  not  like  to  learn  either  ;  they  only  like 
to  learn  German. — |Do  they  like  to  speak  better  than  to 
write  ? — They  like  to  do  neither. — Do  you  like  mutton  ? — I 
like  beef  better  than  mutton. — Do  your  children  like  cake 
better  than  bread? — They  like  both. — Has  he  read  all  the 
books  which  he  bought  ? — He  bought  so  many  of  them,  that 
he  cannot  read  them  all. — Do  you  wish  to  write  some  letters  ? 
— I  have  written  so  many  of  them,  that  I  cannot  write  any 
more.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SEVENTY^ECOND  LESSON, 

3n>e{  unb  ftebiigfle  Section. 


OF  REFLECnVE  VERBS. 

When  the  action  falls  upon  the  agent,  and  the  oljective 
refers  to  the  same  person  as  the  nominative,  the  verb  is  called  re- 
flective. 

In  reflective  verbs  the  pronoun  of  the  object  is  of  the  same  penoB 
as  that  of  the  subject,  and  stands  either  in  the  dative  or  the  accuse 
tive,  according  as  the  verb  governs  the  one  or  the  other  case.  In 
the  third  person  singular  and  plural  it  is  always  jtc^/  whether  the 
verb  governs  the  dative  or  accusative. 

A  REFLECTIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  ACCXJSATIVK 

To  disguise  myself— to  disguise       Vtiö)  oerfteUen — Unt  ocr^eUcn. 

ourselves. 
To  disguise  thyself— to  disguise 

yourselves. 


jDid!)  Of  rfteUen—C^uci)  oerfUOen. 


A  REFLECTIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  DATIVE. 

Wtiv  oorftellen— Und  wxfUUetL 


To  represent  to  myself — to  re- 
present to  ourselves. 

To  represent  to  thyself — ^to  re- 
present to  yourselves. 


^c  oorftellen— (Su(^  oorfteOcn. 


THIRD  PERSON  FOR  ALL  GENDERS. 

Singular  and  Plural  Dative  and  Accusative, 

To  disguise  one's  self— to  repre-       ^id)  oer jlctten — fic^  oerftellcn. 
sent  to  one's  self. 


The  personal  pronoun  of  reflective  verbs  is  placed  after  the 
verb  as  in  English ;  and  so  are  all  other  personal  pronouns  when 
they  are  not  in  the  nominative. 

Obt.  A,  There  is  no  real  reflective  verb  in  English,  that  is  to  say, 
such  as  cannot  be  used  otherwise;    but  in  German,  there  are 
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many,  as  for  instance  the  foUowing,  which  govtfn  the   accu- 
sative: 


To  rejoice. 
To  be  ashamed. 
To  look  back. 


Do  you  see  yourself  ? 

I  do  see  myself. 
Thou  cuttest  thyself. 
He  cuts  himself. 
I  am  afraid  to  go  thither. 
Tliey  bum  themselves. 


®i(^  freuen. 
&X&I  ((^drnen. 
6id^  umfe^n  *. 


Imperf.  fa^. 


3(^  fe^e  mid^. 

^u  fd)neibefl  ^idj. 

(St  f(^netbet  ft(^. 

3(^  fürd)te  mi4  ^injuge^en. 

®ie  brennen  ftd^. 


Toflatter. 

Dost  thou  flatter  thyself? 
I  do  not  flatter  myself. 
We  do  not  flatter  ourselves. 
He  disguises  himself. 
You  represent  to  yourself. 


To  fear  some  one. 

To  be  afraid  of  somebody. 

I  am  not  afruid  of  him. 

I  do  not  feat  him. 

Of  whom  are  you  afraid? 

Whom  do  you  fear  ? 


^^mtid^iln    (governs    the 
dative). 

&d^me\d^lft  ^u  ^ir  ? 
34  fd)mei(^(e  mir  nid^t. 
9Bic  fd)mei4eln  und  nic^t. 
@r  Derjlellt  ft^ 
&xt  fleUen  ft(^  r>or. 


3emanben  foremen. 

®i(^  r>or  3<manbem  förd)ten. 

3d)  förd)te  mid)  nid^t  oor  i^m. 

3(1^  f6c4te  i^n  nid^t 

fßox  wem  fürd^ten  ®ie  |t(^  ? 

SBen  förc^ten  ®ie  ? 


To  enjoy  something.  ^ 

To  amuse  one's  self  in  doing  [  ®^*  *">"  3eitoettreib  mit  (Sttoat 
something.  J      ^«f^^P^d«"- 


To  pass  away  the  time. 
To  drive  away. 


Die  iiit  oertteiben  *. 
SBertreiben  *. 
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Driven  away. 

Drove  away. 
The  pastime,  the  diversion. 
In  what  do  you  amuse  your- 
self? 
I  amuse  myself  in  reading. 

He  diverts  himself  in  playing. 


SBertrieben. 

fßcttxitb,  (Imperf.) 

^er  3eiti>ertreib. 

Sßomit  oertretben  &it   ftc^  bic 

3eit? 
Sdf)  Dertrctbe  mir  bte  itit  mit 

gefcru 
@r  oertreibt   ftc^   bie  3ett  mit 

Spielen. 


Each  or  each  one. 


Mose 
r  Sebeo 


Fern, 
jebe/ 


Neui, 

lebeS. 


\  @in  iebet/  eine  jebe/    ein  jebeö.  C3ebermann.) 

Obs.  B.  Sebet/  iebe/  jebeS/  has  no  plural,  and  is  declined  like  oH/ 
with  the  characteristic  termination  of  the  article  (Lesson  LI.)  Pre- 
ceded hy  the  indefinite  article  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective  pre- 
ceded hy  this  article. 


Every  man  has  his  taste. 

Each  of  you. 

Every  body  speaks  of  it. 

Each  man  amuses  himself  as  he 

likes. 
Each  one  amuses  himself  in  the 

best  way  he  can. 

The  taste. 


3ebec   !Renf(^   ^t   feinen  ®es 

@in  jeber  oon  Suc^. 

3ebermann  fpric^t  baoon. 

@tn  iebec  vertreibt  ftc^  bie  3eit 

n>ie  eS  i^m  gefdUt. 
(Sin  ieber  vertreibt  ftc^  bie  3eit 

fo  9ut  er  !ann. 
ber  &z^d)ma(t 


To  mistake,  to  be  mistaken. 

Every  man   is   liable  to  mis- 
take. 
You  are  mistaken. 


®i(^  irren/  ftdj)  t&ufc^en. 
3eber  9)lenf4  fann  lid^  irren. 

®ie  irren  ft(^. 


To  soil. 
To  deceive. 
Deceived. 

He  has  cheated  me  of  a  hundred 
crowns. 


S3ef(^mn|en/  f^mu^io  mac^n. 
betrügen*  (betriegen •). 
SBetrogen  (past  part.)    Imperf. 

betrog. 
@r  t)at  mid)  urn  ^unbett  S^Ur 

betrogen. 
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At  (over  J 

To  rejoice  at  sometbing. 
I  rejoice  at  your  happiness. 
At  what  does  your  uncle 
joice  ? 


re- 


U  e  b  e  r  (a  preposition  govern- 
ing the  dative  and  accusative). 

€^i(^  aber  (Stwa%  freuen. 

3<^  freue  mid)  über  3^r  ®lü(f . 

SBorüber  freut  fid)  3^r  Oi^tim  ? 


7b  believe,  |   ®  I  a  u  b  e  n. 

This  verb  requires  the  person  in  the  dative^  and  the  thing  in 
the  accusative.  It  governs  also  the  accusative  with  the  preposition 
on. 


Do  you  beheve  that  man  ? 
I  do  not  believe  him. 
Do  you  believe  what  I  am  tell- 
ing you? 

I  believe  in  God. 
The  God, 

the  story-teller,  the  liar, 
To  utter  a  falsehood,  to  lie. 


I  ©lauben  @ie  btefem  ^D^anne  ? 
3(^  glaube  it)m  ntd)!. 
@(lauben  @ie  mir/  wat  id)  3^nen 

(age? 
^d)  glaube  an  ®ott. 
ber  @ott  (plural  Q56tter)  i 
ber  eügner. 

Sägen  (Part.  past,  gelogen  /  Im- 
perf.  log). 


(see  the  continuation  of  this  lesson  page  318.) 

EXERCISES. 

165. 

Have  you  written  long  or  short  letters? — I  have  written  (both) 
long  and  short  ones. — Have  you  many  apples  ? — I  have  so 
many  of  them  that  I  do  not  know  which  I  shall  (foil)  eat. — Do 
you  wish  to  give  anything  to  these  children  ? — They  have 
studied  so  badly,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  give  them  anything. — 
What  is  this  man  rejoicing  at  ? — He  is  rejoicing  at  the  luck 
which  has  happened  to  his  brother. — What  dost  thou  rejoice  at? 
— I  rejoice  at  the  good  fortune  that  has  happened  to  you, — 
What  do  your  children  rejoice  at? — They  rejoice  at  seeing  you. 
— Do  you  rejoice  at  the  happiness  of  my  father  ? — I  do  rejoice 
at  it. — What  does  your  uncle  say  to  my  happiness  ? — He  re- 
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joices  at  it  from  his  heart — Do  you  flatter  my  brother  ? — I  do 
not  flatter  him. — Does  this  master  flatter  his  pupils  ? — He  does 
not  flatter  them. — Is  he  pleased  with  them? — He  is  much(ft^) 
pleased  (iufdebm)  with  them  when  they  learn  well ;  but  he  is 
highly  (fe^)  displeased  with  them  when  they  do  not  learn  well. 
— Do  you  flatter  me  ? — I  do  not  flatter  you,  for  I  love  you. — 
Do  you  see  yourself  in  that  small  looking-glass  ? — I  do  see 
myself  in  it. — Can  your  friends  see  themselves  in  that  large 
looking-glass? — They  can  see  themselves  therein. — ^Why  do 
you  not  remain  near  the  Are  ? — Because  I  am  afraid  of  burning 
myself. — Does  this  man  make  his  Are  ? — He  does  not  make  it, 
for  he  is  afraid  of  burning  himself. — Do  you  fear  me  ?— I  do 
not  fear  you. — ^Do  you  fear  those  ugly  men  ? — I  do  not  fear 
them,  for  they  hurt  nobody. — ^Why  do  those  children  run 
away  ? — They  run  away  because  they  are  afraid  of  you. — Do 
you  run  away  before  your  enemies? — ^I  do  not  run  away  before 
them,  for  I  do  not  fear  them. 

166. 

In  what  do  your  children  amuse  themselves  ? — They  amuse 
themselves  in  studying,  writing,  and  playing. — In  what  do  you 
amuse  yourself? — I  amuse  myself  in  the  best  way  I  can, 
for  I  read  good  books,  and  I  write  to  my  friends.  —  In 
what  do  you  amuse  yourself  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  at 
home  ? — I  go  to  the  play  and  to  the  concert,  for  every  one 
amuses  himself  in  the  best  way  he  can. — Every  man  has  his 
taste ;  what  is  yours  ? — Mine  is  to  study,  to  read  a  good 
book,  to  go  to  the  theatre,  the  concert,  the  ball,  and  the  pub- 
lic walk,  and  to  ride  on  horseback. — Has  that  physician  done 
any  harm  to  your  child  ? — He  has  cut  his  finger  (ed  in  ben 
Singer),  but  he  has  not  done  him  any  harm  ;  so  you  are  mis- 
taken, if  you  believe  that  he  has  done  him  any  harm. — ^Why  do 
you  listen  to  that  man  ? — I  listen  to  him,  but  I  do  not  believe 
him  ;  for  I  know  that  he  is  a  story-teller. — How  do  you  know 
that  he  is  a  story-teller  ? — He  does  not  believe  in  Ood  ;  and 

all  those  who  do  not  believe  in  God  are  story-tellers. — Why 
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does  your  cousin  not  brush  his  hat  ? — He  does  not  brush  it 
becanse  he  is  afraid  of  soiling  his  fingers  (ft(^  Me  ginger), — ^What 
does  my  neighbour  tell  you  ? — He  tells  me  that  you  wish  to 
buy  his  horse ;  but  I  know  that  he  is  mistaken,  for  you  haye  no 
money  to  buy  it, — What  do  they  say  at  the  market  ? — They 
say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. — Do  you  believe  it  ? — I  do 
believe  it,  because  every  one  says  so. — Why  have  you  bought 
that  book  ? — I  bought  it,  because  I  wanted  it  to  learn  German ; 
and  because  every  one  spoke  of  it.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.) 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SEVENTY-SECOND 

LESSON. 

Solge  bet  ixod  unb  ftebjigßen  Section. 


When  a  proposition  has  no  definite  subject,  the  English,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  pronouns  ikey,  people,  &c.,  use  the  verb  in  the  passive 
voice ;  and  say,  /  wag  told,  instead  of,  7^^  told  me  ;  It  wasgwem  to 
me,  instead  of  Tkey  gave  it  to  me.  This  is  expressed  in  German  hj 
means  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  man/  om,  as  in  French  by  on.  Ex. 


I  am  told  that  he  is  arrived. 

A  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cut 
his  bread,  and  he  cut  his 
finger. 


fStan  fagt  mxxt  baf  er  angefom* 

meni^ 
^an  ^h  \\^m  ein  Keffer/  fein 

ISrob  i\x  f(^neiben/  unb  er  f^nitt 

ft(^  in  ben  Sind^i^* 


PERFECT  OF  REFLECTIVE  VERBS. 


Have  you  cut  yourself? 

I  have  not  cut  myself. 

Have  those  men  cut  themselves? 

They  have  not  cut  themselves. 
Hast  thou  hurt  thyself? 
I  have  not  hurt  myself. 
Who  has  cut  himself? 
I  have  cut  my  finger. 


«§>aben  @ie  ft(^  gefc^nttten  ? 
34  ^be  mi(^  md;t  eefd^^nitten. 
«^ben  ft4  biefe  a)l&nner  gef^ntt? 

ten? 
@ie  ^aben  fi<^  nic^t  gefd^jnitten. 
^aft  IDu  ^ir  n>e^  get^n  ? 
3(^  ^be  mir  ntd)t  we^  get^n. 
9Ber  ^t  ft(^  gefc^nitten  ? 
t  3<^  ^dU  mi&j  in  ben  ginger 

gefc^nitten. 


I  have  rejoiced. 
I  have  flattered  myself. 
Thou  hast  cut  thyself. 
He  has  flattered  himself. 
We  have  been  afraid. 


1 3(^  i>abemi(t9efreuet(flefre«t). 
3(^  ^d^t  mir  gefc^meic^lt 
J)u  ^ofl  J)i(^  geft^nitten. 
@r  ^at  fi(^  gef(^met4elt. 
t  9Bir  ^ben  und  gef&r(^. 
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You  have  mistaken. 


To  pull  out. 

He  pulls  out  his  hair. 
He  has  pulled  out  his  hair. 
He  has  cut  his  hair. 

I  have  had  my  hair  cut. 

I  have  cut  my  nails. 

The  hair. 


{ 


t  ^f)x  t)aht  eu4  geirrt 
t  @te  ^aben  ftd)  geirrt. 


t  dx  reift  ftd)  bie  ^aare  aud. 
t  @t  t)at  fid)  bic»§>aare  auSgeriffen. 
t  @r  ^at  ftd)  bie  ^aavt  abgefc^nits: 

ten. 
1 34  ^^^^  mir  bie^aarc  f(i)neiben 

laffen. 
t  34  ^<(^e  mir  bie  ^h^tl  ah^t^ 

fd)nitten. 
bad  J^aax  (plur.  e). 


To  go  to  bed. 

To  get  up,  to  rise. 

Do  you  rise  early  ? 
I  rise  at  sun-rise. 

I  go  to  bed  at  sun-set. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  ? 

At  midnight. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

He  went  to  bed  late. 

At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to 

bed  yesterday  ? 
At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
The  bed. 

The  sim-rise. 
The  sun-set. 


{ 
{ 


3u  »ette  ge^en  *. 
©Olafen  ge^en  •. 
@i4  legen. 
Auffielen*. 

@te^en@ie  frö^auf? 

34  fl^^<  ^^^  Sonnenaufgang  auf. 

34  gc^c  ^^^  Sonnenuntergang  su 

Sette. 
34  l<d<  >ni4  ntit  Sonnenunter:: 

gang. 
Urn  n)el4e  'Sitxt  ftnb  Sie  gu  S3ette 

gegangen  ? 
Um  S0{itterna4t. 
Um  brei  U^r  !Rorgen6. 
@r  ift  fp&t  ju  SBette  gegangen. 
Um  wieoiel  U^r  finb  Sie  geftern 

}U  S3ette  gegangen  ? 
Um  ein  S3iertel  auf  iw6(f. 
bag  IBett  (plur.  en), 
ber  Sonnenaufgang, 
ber  2Cufgang  ber  Sonne, 
ber  Sonnenuntergang, 
ber  Untergang  ber  Sonne. 
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Noikmglmi.  ,  9{i4t6  aii. 

He  has  nothing  but  enemies.        j  Qx  ^>at  nic^t  aU  geinbf. 
He  drinks  nothing  but  water.       I  @r  trinft  ni^t«  a(«  SSaffn. 

EXERCISES. 
167. 
Did  your  father  rejoice  to  see  you  ? — He  did  rejoice  to 
gee  me. — What  did  you  rejoice  at  ? — I  rejoiced  at  seeing  my 
good  friends. — ^What  was  your  uncle  delighted  with  (worüber  ^ot 
fi<^  3^r  O^iim  gefreut)?— He  was  delighted  with  (über)  the  horse 
which  you  brought  him  from  Germany. — What  were  your 
children  delighted  with  ? — They  were  delighted  with  the  fine 
clothes  which  I  had  had  made  (for)  them. — Why  does  thb 
officer  rejoice  so  much  (fo  fe^r)? — Because  he  flatters  himself  he 
has  good  friends. — Is  he  not  right  in  rejoicing? — He  is  wrong, 
for  he  has  nothing  but  enemies. — Do  you  flatter  yourself  that 
you  know  German  ?~I  do  flatter  myself  that  I  know  it ;  for  I 
can  speak,  read,  and  write  it. — Can  you  write  a  German  letter 
without  an  error  (ber  ^t\)Ut)  ? — I  can. — Does  any  one  correct 
your  letters? — No  one  corrects  them;  they  do  not  require 
(braud)en  ntc^t)  to  be  corrected,  for  I  make  no  faults  in  them. 
— How  many  letters  have  you  already  written  ? — I  have  al- 
ready written  a  dozen. — Have  you  hurt  yourself? — I  have 
not  hurt  myself. — Who  has  hurt  himself? — My  brother  has 
hurt  himself,  for  he  has  cut  his  finger. — Is  he  still  ill  ? — He  is 
better. — I  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  is  no  longer  ill ;  for  I  love 
him,  and  I  pitied  him  from  my  heart. — Why  does  your  cousin 
pull  out  his  hair  ? — Because  he  cannot  pay  what  he  owes. — 
Have  you  cut  your  hair  ? — I  have  not  cut  it  (myself)»  but  1  have 
had  it  cut. — Why  do  you  pity  that  child  ? — Because  he  has  cat 
his  foot.  —Why  was  a  knife  given  to  him  ? — A  knife  was  given 
to  him  to  cut  his  nails,  and  he  has  cut  his  finger  and  his  foot. 

168. 

Do  you  go  to  bed  eariy  ?— I  go  to  bed  late,  for  I  cannot 
sleep  if  I  go  to  bed  early. — At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  bed 
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yesterday  ? — Yesterday  I  went  to  bed  at  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
— At  what  o'clock  do  your  children  go  to  bed  ? — ^They  go  to 
bed  at  sun-set.— Do  they  rise  early  ? — They  rise  at  sun-rise, 
— At  what  o'clock  did  you  rise  to-day  ? — To-day  I  rose  late, 
because  I  went  to  bed  late  yesterday  evening. — Does  your  son 
rise  late  ? — He  must  rise  early,  for  he  never  goes  to  bed  late. 
— ^What  does  he  do  when  he  gets  up  ? — He  studies,  and  then 
.«^««akfasts. — Does  he  not  go  out  before  he  breakfasts  ? — No, 
he  studies  and  breakfasts  before  he  goes  out. — What  does  he 
do  after  breakfast  ? — As  soon  as  he  has  breakfasted  he  comes 
to  my  house,  and  we  ride  (on  horseback)  into  the  forest. — 
Didst  thou  rise  this  morning  as  early  as  I  ? — I  rose  earlier 
than  you,  for  I  rose  before  sun-rise.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.) 
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SEVENTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

SMrei  unb  fteb){g{}e  Section. 


To  take  a  walk. 
To  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage. 
To  take  a  ride  on  horseback. 


®pa jictcn  qet)en  ♦. 

&paiUvtn  fa^cn  *  (Imp.  fn^). 

^pajieren  reiten  *  (Imp.  ritt). 


A.  When  two  or  more  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  a 
past  participle  and  an  infinitive  depend  upon  each  other,  the  last 
in  English  is  put  the  first  in  German. 


Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  (to 

go  a  walking)  ? 
I  do  wish  to  take  a  walk  (to  go 

a  walking). 
He  wishes  to  take  a  walk. 
Thou  wishest  to  take  an  airing. 
They  wish  to  take  a  ride. 
Do  you  wish  to  see  him  work  ? 
Has  your  brother  been  praised? 


Gotten  @{e  fpasieren  ge^n? 

2^  tviU  fpaiieren  ge^n. 

(Sr  wiü  fpa^ieren  ge^n. 
)Du  wiUft  fpagieren  fahren. 
@ie  woQen  fpajieren  reiten. 
SßoUen  @ie  i^n  arbeiten  fe^? 
Zft  3^r  »ruber  eelobt  »orben? 


He  takes  a  walk  every  day. 

Do  you  often  walk  ? 

I  take  a  walk  every  morning. 


(Sc  ge^t  aOe  Za^t  fpajieren. 

©e^en  ®ie  oft  fpaaieren? 

34  d^^c  oU^n  SRorgen  fpo^ieren. 


To  take  a  child  a  walking. 

Do  you  take  your  children  a 

walking? 
I  take  them  a  walking  every 

evening. 


(Sin  Stinh  fpajCeren  ffi^ren. 
gä^ren  ®ie  3$te  Jtinber  fpafii* 

ren? 
34  ^^^^  jt^  ade  Vbenb  (parieren. 
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B.    Two  infinitives  or  participles  not  depending  on  each 
other  follow  the  English  construction. 


One  mast  love  and  praise  one's 

friend. 
"Whom   must  we  des]^  and 

punish? 


^an  mnf  feinen  greunb  lieben 

unb  (oben. 
fSkn   muf   man  üerad^ten  unb 

^afen? 


I  take  a  walk,  when  I  have  no-  I  34  0^^  \paiitxm,  nxnn  id)  ju 
thing  to  do  at  home.  I      «fx^nfe  nic^d  su  t^un  ^obe. 

06«.  A.  The  adverh  mann  is  used  to  interrogate  with  respect  to 
time  only.  In  aü  other  instances  the  English  when  is  translated 
bymenn.  Ex. 


When  do  you  start  ? 
When  did  he  start  ? 


SBann  reifen  @te  ah^ 
®annifterab9ereif't? 


Tb  teaeh,  \  Se^ren, 

Obi,  B.  This  verb,  when  joined  to  an  infinitive,  governs  the 
name  of  the  person  in  the  accusative ;  but  when  the  thing  taught  is 
expressed  by  a  substantive,  it  governs  the  dative  of  the  person. 


He  teaches  me  to  read. 
I  teach  him  to  write. 
He  teaches  me  arithmetic  and 
writing. 


@r  lel^rt  mid)  lefen. 
3<J)  U^vc  ii^xi  fd^reiben. 
Qx  le^rt  mir  bad  SUd^ntn  unb 
©einreiben. 


O&f .  C.  All  infinitives  taken  substantively  are  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der. Any  German  infinitive  may  thus  be  taken  substantively,  e.  g, 
ha^  BUd^nen,  arithmetic,  from  rechnen/  to  reckon ;  ha^  @d)reiben/  the 
writing,  from  fc^reiben  */  to  write,  &c. 


I  teach  you  the  Grerman  lan- 
guage. 


3(^   le^re   3t>nen   bie    beutf4)e 
@praci)e  K 


^  )D{e  &pTa6)tf  the  language,  is  a  feminine  noun,  and  has  n  in  the 
pfamd. 

V  2 
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To  instruct. 

The  instraction,  the  lessons^ 
He  fpyeB  me  lessons. 

I  give  him  lessons  in  German  (I 

teach  him  German). 
I  gave  lessons  in  English  to  his 

children  (I  taught  his  children 

English). 
He  takes  lessons  in  dancing. 


JUnterrid;ten. 
Unterrid)t   ert^eiten    (or 
(     geben»). 

I  ber  Unterridfyt 
<Sc  gibt  mir  VLntevtid^t 
<5r  ertbeilt  mir  Unterrid^t. 
3ci)  gebe  (or  ert^eile)  i^m  Unter* 

ri(i)t  im  iDeutfd)en. 
34  ^<)be  feinen^inbern  Unterricht 

im  (Snglifd^en  ert^eilt. 


{ 


@r  nimmt  Unterricht  im  Sanken. 


The  learned  man, 
a  learned  man. 


ber  &tUi)vte  i 

ein  ®e(e^rter  (See  Ob$.  Lesson 

LV.)5 
ber  &eiftl\ö)i  $ 
ein  ©eifllicber  $ 


the  clergyman, 
a  clergyman, 
the  German   master  (meaning  "I 

the  master  of  the    German  >  ber  3Deutfd)lebrer  ^ 
language),  J 

the  German  master   (meaning  -^ 
that  the  master  is  a  German,   >  ber  beutfci)e  Se^rer  ^ 
whatever  he  teaches),  J 

the  dancing  master,  •  ber  Sanjmei|ler. 

To  dance.  Sanken. 

To  cipher,  to  reckon. '    I  SRed)nen. 


7b  remember,  to  recollect,       \  @i(^   erinnern. 

Obs,  D.  This  verb  governs  either  the  genitive  alone,  or,  leas  ele- 
gantly, the  accusative  with  the  preposition  an. 


Do  you  remember  that  man  ? 
I  do  remember  him. 


Does  he  recollect  his  promise  ? 


(Srinnern^ie  ftc^  biefe<  ^annd? 
3(^  erinnere  mi^  feiner. 
(Srinnert  er  ftc^  fetned  8erf^ 

(^n<? 

(Srinnert  er  ftc^  an  fein  Sfcfynre« 
? 
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He  doe.  recoUect  it.  5  «'  '"""*«  ^*  **ff«"- 

1  6r  crinnett  ftd)  baraiu 

Does  he  recoUect  it  ?  f  ®"""«* «  P*  beff«««  ? 

(  @nnnert  et  ftc^  baran  ? 


I  remember  you. 

I  recollect  them. 

He  remembers  me. 

He  recollects  us. 

I  have  remembered  him. 


Z^  erinnere  mi&)  3^ter. 
3(^  erinnere  mi&i  i^rer. 
Qt  erinnert  fidj  meiner. 
@r  erinnert  ftd)  unfer. 
3d)  ^abe  mid)  feiner  erinnert. 


EXERCISES. 

169. 

Do  you  call  me  ? — I  do  call  you. — What  is  your  pleasure  ? 
—You  must  rise,  for  it  is  already  late. — ^What  do  you  want 
roe  for  ? — I  have  lost  all  my  money  at  play,  and  I  come  to 
beg  you  to  lend  me  some. — What  o'clock  is  it? — It  is  al- 
ready a  quarter  past  six,  and  you  have  slept  long  enough. — 
Is  it  long  since  you  rose  ? — It  is  an  hour  and  a  half  since  I 
rose. — Do  you  often  go  a  walking  ? — I  go  a  walking  when 
I  have  nothing  to  do  at  home. — Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  ? 
— I  cannot  take  a  walk,  for  I  have  too  much  to  do. — Has 
your  brother  taken  a  ride  on  horseback  ? — He  has  taken  an 
airing  in  a  carriage. — Do  your  children  often  go  a  walking? — 
They  go  a  walking  every  morning  after  breakfast. — Do  you 
take  a  walk  after  dinner  ?— After  dinner  I  drink  tea  and  then 
I  take  a  walk. — Do  you  often  take  your  children  a  walk- 
ing ?  —  I  take  them  a  walking  every  morning  and  every 
evening. — Can  you  go  along  with  me  ? — I  cannot  go  along 
with  you,  for  I  must  take  my  little  brother  out  a  walking. 
— ^Where  do  you  walk  ?  —  We  walk  in  our  uncle's  garden 
and  fields. — Do  you  like  walking? — I  like  walking  better 
than  eating  and  drinking. — Does  your  father  like  to  take  a 
ride  on  horseback. — He  likes  to  take  a  ride  in  a  carriage  better 
than  on  horseback.  —  Must  one  love  children  who  are  not 
good  ? — One  ought  on  the  contrary  to  punish  and  despise 
them.— Who  has  taught  you  to  read  ?— I  have  learnt  it  with 
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(6ei)  a  French  master. — Has  he  also  taught  you  to  write  ? — 
He  has  taught  me  to  read  and  to  write. — ^Who  has  taught 
your  brother  arithmetic? — A  German  master  has  taught  it 
him. — Do  yon  wish  to  take  a  walk  with  us  ? — I  cannot  go  a 
walking,  for  I  am  waiting  for  my  German  master. — Does  your 
brother  wish  to  take  a  walk  ? — He  cannot,  for  he  is  taking 
lessons  in  dancing« 

170. 

Have  you  an  English  master  ? — ^We  have  one. — Does  he 
also  give  you  lessons  in  Italian  ? — He  does  not  know  Italian  ; 
but  we  have  an  Italian  and  Spanish  master. — What  has  be- 
come of  your  old  writing  master  ? — He  has  taken  orders  (has 
become  a  clergyman). — ^What  has  become  of  the  learned  man 
whom  I  saw  at  your  house  last  winter  ? — He  has  set  up  for 
a  merchant. — And  what  has  become  of  his  son? — He  has 
turned  a  soldier. — Do  you  still  recollect  my  old  dancing  mas- 
ter ? — I  do  still  recollect  him ;  what  has  become  of  him  ? — He 
IS  here,  and  you  can  see  him,  if  you  like  (»ollen). — Hast  thou 
a  German  master  ? — I  have  a  very  good  (one),  for  it  is  my 
father,  who  gives  me  lessons  in  German  and  in  English. — 
Does  your  father  also  know  Polish  ? — He  does  not  know  it 
yet,  but  he  intends  to  learn  it  this  summer. — Do  you  remem- 
ber your  promise  ?  —  I  do  remember  it.  —  What  did  you 
promise  me  ?  — I  promised  to  give  you  lessons  in  German  ; 
and  I  will  do  it. — Will  you  begin  this  morning  ? — I  will 
begin  this  evening,  if  you  please  (»enn  c8  S^nen  sef&Uig  i{t). — 
Do  you  recollect  the  man  whose  son  taught  us  dancing  ? — I 
no  longer  recollect  him. — Do  you  still  recollect  my  brothers  ? 
—  I  do  recollect  them  very  well,  for  when  1  was  studying 
at  Berlin,  I  saw  them  every  day. — Does  your  uncle  still  recol- 
lect me  ? — I  assure  you  that  he  still  recollects  you. — Do  you 
speak  German  better  than  my  cousin  ? — I  do  not  speak  it  as 
well  as  he,  for  he  speaks  it  better  than  many  Germans. — 
Which  of  your  pupils  speaks  it  the  best?~The  one  that  was 

10 
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walking  with  roe  yesterday  speaks  it  the  best  of  them  all. — Is 
your  uncle's  house  as  high  as  ours  ? — Yours  is  higher  than 
my  uncle's,  but  my  cousin's  is  the  highest  house  that  I  have 
ever  seen. — Has  your  friend  as  many  books  as  I  ? — You  have 
more  of  them  than  he  ;  but  my  brother  has  more  of  them  than 
(both)  you  and  he. — ^Which  of  us  (n>er  oon  und)  has  the  most 
money  ? — You  have  the  most,  for  I  have  but  thirty  crowns, 
my  friend  has  but  ten,  and  you  have  five  hundred.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXX YI.) 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH  LESSON. 

SSier  unb  ftebjigfte  Section. 


7b  make  we  qf,  to  use. 

Do  you  use  my  horse  ? 

I  do  use  it. 

Does  your  father  use  it  ? 

He  does  use  it  ? 

Have  you  used  my  carnage  ? 

I  have  used  it. 

Do  you  use  my  books  ? 

I  do  use  them. 

May  I  use  your  book  ? 

Thou  mayest  use  it. 


@$td)  bebienen  {goveroM  the 
genitive). 

93eMenen®ie  ft^  metned  ^rbei? 
2äj  bebtene  mid)  beffen. 
S3ebient  ftd)  3^r  JBater  beffen? 
dx  bebient  ftd^  beflen. 
«^aben  @ie  fid)   meines  SßagenS 

bebient  ? 
34  ^dht  mi4  beffen  bebient 
IBebienen  @$ie  ftd^  meiner  fSü&inl 
3d)  bebiene  mid)  berfelben. 
Jtann  i(^  mid;  3t)re6  S3u4e<  be« 

bienen  ? 
)Du  fannfl  iDid^  beöfelben  bebie» 

nen. 


To  approach,  to  draw  near. 
To  withdraw  from,  to  go  away 
from. 


®id)  n&bc^n  (governs  the  dative), 
^id)  entfernen  (governs  the  da- 
tive with  the  preposition  oon). 


Do  you  approach  the  fire  ? 

I  do  approach  it. 

I  go  away  from  the  fire. 

I  go  away  from  it. 

What  do  you  recollect  ? 

I  recollect  nothing. 

What  are  you  withdrawing  from  ? 


SR&b^rn  @ie  ft(b  bem  geuet? 
34  nhf^txt  midj  bemfelben. 
3d)  entferne  mid)  r>om  Seuer. 
3d)  entferne  mid)  baoon. 
SBoran  erinnern  ^ie  ft^? 
34  erinnere  midi  an  nidnii. 
SBooon  entfernen  ®ie  ft4  ? 
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Are  you  cold  ? 

I  am  very  cold. 

I  am  not  cold. 

Art  thou  cold  ? 

Is  he  warm  ? 

Are  they  warm  or  cold  ? 

They  are  neither  warm  nor  cold. 

Who  is  cold  ? 

My  feet  are  cold. 

His  hands  are  cold. 

Why  does  that  man  go  away 

from  the  fire  ? 
He  goes  away  from  it  because 

he  is  not  cold. 


tSft  c«  S^nen  fait? 

f&^ift  mir  fe^  lalt. 

fiSdtfl  mir  nid^tlalt. 

tSfte«  Dir  fait? 

1 3ft  e«  i^m  »arm  ? 

1 311  eö  i^nen  marm  ober  fait. 

t  Q€  ifl  i^nen  weber  koarm  nod) 

fait, 
t  SBem  ill  e«  fait, 
t  (S€  ifl  mit  in  ben  gü$en  fait, 
t  di  ijt  ii)m  in  ben  ^&nben  fait. 
SBantm  entfernt  ftd)  biefer  ^ann 

t)on  bemS^uer? 
^  entfernt  ftc^  baoon/  meil  eö 

i^m  nic^t  f aU  ift. 


Tbjreeze^frozen. 
Froze. 


I  t  g  r  i  e  r  e  n — g  e  f  r  o  r  e  n. 
I  Sror  (imperfect). 

Obs.  The  impersonal  verb  frieren/  to  freeze,  governs  the  accusa- 
tive, and  may  also  be  used  for  the  English  verb  to  be  cold,  as  : 


I  am  very  cold. 
I  am  not  cold. 
Who  is  cold  ? 
My  feet  are  cold. 
His  hands  are  cold. 


t  e«  friert  miö:}  fe^r. 
t  @«  friert  mic^  nidjt 
t  SBen  friert  e6  ? 
t  SÄir  frieren  bie  güf  e. 
1 3?)m  frieren  bie  «f^dnbe. 


For  what?  whereto  F  for  what 
purpose  F 

What  do  you  want  money  for  ? 
I  want  some  to  buy  a  carriage 

with. 
What  does  this  horse  serve  you 

for? 
It  serves  me  to  ride  out  upon. 

To  ride  out. 

To  go  out  in  a  carriage. 


SBoju? 

SBo^u  htaudjtn  @ie  ®elb  ? 

34  brau(i)e  totlö^i,  um   einen 

SSagen  ju  faufen. 
S805U  bient  3^nen  biefed  $ferb  ? 

C^d  bient  mir  audsureiten  or  ^um 

Xuöreiten. 
Xuöreiten  *. 
Xudfal^ren  ^ 
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EXERCISES. 

171. 

Which  is  the  nearest  way  to  go  to  your  ancle's  castle  ? — 
This  way  is  shorter  than  the  one  we  took  yesterday ;  bat  my 
father  knows  one  which  is  the  nearest  of  all. — Do  you  use  my 
carriage? — I  do  use  it. — Has  your  father  used  my  horse? 
— He  has  used  it.— What  does  this  horse  serve  you  forfe- 
it serves  me  to  ride  out  upon. — Do  you  use  the  books  which 
I  lent  you  ? — I  do  use  them.  —  May  I  (Äonn  i<^)  use  your 
knife  ? — Thou  mayest  use  it,  but  thou  must  not  cut  thyself. — 
May  my  brothers  use  your  books  ? — They  may  use  them«  but 
they  must  not  tear  them. — May  we  use  your  stone  table  ? — 
You  may  use  it,  but  you  must  not  spoil  it. — What  has  my 
wood  served  you  for? — It  has  served  me  to  warm  myself 
with. — For  what  purpose  do  your  brothers  want  money  ? — 
They  want  some  to  live  upon. — What  does  this  knife  serve 
us  for  ? — It  serves  us  to  cut  our  bread,  our  meat,  and  our 
cheese  with. — Is  it  cold  to  day? — It  is  very  cold. — ^Will  you 
draw  near  the  fire  ? — I  cannot  draw  near  it,  for  I  am  afraid  of 
burning  myself. — ^Why  does  your  friend  go  away  fit>m  the 
fire  ? — He  goes  away  from  it  because  he  is  afraid  of  burning 
himself.  —  Art  thou  coming  near  the  fire  ?  —  I  am  coming 
near  it  because  I  am  very  cold. — Are  thy  hands  cold  ? — 
My  hands  are  not  cold,  but  my  feet  are.  —  Do  you  go  away 
from  the  fire  ? — I  do  go  away  fix)m  it. — ^Why  do  you  go  away 
from  it  ? — Because  I  am  not  cold. — Are  you  cold  or  warm  T— 
I  am  neither  cold  nor  warm. 

172. 

Why  do  your  children  approach  the  fire  ? — They  approach 
it  because  they  are  cold. — Is  any  body  cold  ? — Somebody  is 
cold. — ^Who  is  cold? — The  little  boy,  whose  father  has  lent 
you  a  horse,  is  cold. — Why  does  he  not  warm  himself? — 
Because  his  father  has  no  money  to  buy  wood. — ^Will  you  tell 


him  to  come  to  me  to  warm  himself? — I  will  tell  him  so. — 
Do  you  remember  anything? — I  remember  nothing. — ^What 
does  your  uncle  recollect? — He  recollects  your  promise. — 
What  have  I  promised  him  ? — You  have  promised  him  to  go 
to  Germany  with  him  next  winter. — I  intend  to  do  so  if  it  is 
not  too  cold. — Are  your  hands  often  cold? — My  hands  are 
scarcely  ever  cold,  but  my  feet  are  often  so. — ^Why  do  you 
withdraw  from  the  fire  ? — I  have  been  sitting  near  the  fire  this 
hour  and  a  half,  so  that  I  am  no  longer  cold. — Does  your 
finend  not  like  to  sit  near  the  fire  ? — He  likes,  on  the  contrary» 
much  (fe^t)  to  sit  near  the  fire,  but  only  when  he  is  cold. — May 
one  approach  your  uncle  ? — One  may  approach  him  for  he 
receives  every  body.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

S&nf  unb  ftebiigfte  Section. 


To  shave. 
To  get  shaved. 


{ 


SRaftren  (verb  active), 
^id)  raftren  (verb  reflective). 
I   ^id)  rafiren  lajfen  •. 


To  dress,  to  put  on  clothes. 
To  dress. 

To  undress,  to  put  off  clothes. 
To  undress. 


Xnjie^cn  •. 
2(n!tetben. 

2Cu$!letben. 


Obs,  A,  Xn^ie^n  *  expresses  either  to  dress  or  to  put  oh  dotkes, 
but  anf  (eib€n  can  only  be  used  to  express  the  English  to  dress. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  a\x$iitt)tn  *  and  auöfteiben. 


Have  you  dressed  yourself  ? 
I  have  not  yet  dressed  myself. 

Have  you  dressed  the  child  ? 
I  have  dressed  it. 
He  has  put  on  his  coat. 
He  has  taken  off  his  shoes. 


^aben  @ie  ftd!)  andefUibet? 
34  ^0^«  mid)  nod)  ni^t  an9e< 

!leibet. 
^ahen  2>U  bad  Jtinb  angesogen  ? 
3d)  ^obt  e6  angegogetu 
(Sr  ^at  feinen  Stod  angezogen. 
6r  ^at  feine  ®(^u^  auögeiogen. 


To  wake.  äßecten/  aufwecfen. 

To  awake.  C^noad)en/  aufh)ad)en. 

Obs,  B,  SSecfen  and  aufmecfen  are  active  verbs,  but  eniKK^  and 
aufiDad)en  are  neuter,  and  take  the  verb  fepn  *  for  their  auxiliary. 
SBecten  signifies  to  wake  intentionally,  aufivecfen  unintentionaHy : 
Ex.  SBoUen  &t  mid^  urn  ivoti  U^r  mecten?  Will  you  wake  me 
at  two  o'clock  ?  9){ad)en  @ie  feinen  thxm,  bamit  &u  itfn  tddj/t 
aufmccfen/  do  not  make  any  noise,  that  you  may  not  wake  him. 
6m)ad)en  means  to  awake  at  once  or  by  accident.    Ex.  3<^  ertoafttc 
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auf  einmal  aus  meinem  Traume/  I  at  once  awoke  from  my  dream. 
7(ufwad)en/  means  to  awake  regularly  without  any  accident.  Ex. 
jDeö  iOiorgenö  aufwaren/  to  awake  in  the  morning. 


To  come  down  (See   f  ^nahf    ^inab         1  jleigen  •/  ge^en  •/ 
Lesson LII.)  \ herunter/  ^)inunter  /reiten*/  fat)ren*/ 


ic. 


To  go  down  into  tbfS  well. 

To  come  down  the  hill. 
To  go  down  the  river. 
To  alight  from  one's  horse,  to 
dismoimt. 

To  aUght,  to  get  out. 


7b  nunmt — to  ascend. 

To  mount  the  horse. 
To  get  into  the  coach. 
To  go  on  board  a  ship. 


{ 


3n  ben  S3vunnen  b^nunter  fttU 

gen*. 
fBom  Serge  ^erabjlelgen  •. 
Den  @trom  ^inab  fahren  •. 
aSom  ^ferbe  lleigen  *. 

2Cu«flei9en  ♦. 

2CUÖ  bem  SBagen  fletgen  *. 


€5 1  e  i  0  e  n  (Part.  past.  gefKeeen. 
Imperf.  fKeg.) 

Xufg  (auf  ba«)  |)ferb  fteigen  ♦. 
3n  ben  SBagen  fleigen  •. 
3n  ein  @d)iff  fteigen*. 


The  dream,  the  beard, 
the  stream  (the  river), 


ber  S^taum  5  bet  S3airt  4 
ber  ®trom. 


Where  is  your  brother  ? 

He  is  in  the  garret. 

Will  you  desire  him  to  come 

down? 
The  garret  (the  loft)  imder  the 

roof  of  a  house. 
To  come  down. 


SBo  ifl  3^r  S3ruber  ? 

(St  ift  auf  bem  S3oben. 

äßotten    ®ie   i^n    hittcn   ^erab 

(herunter)  )u  f  ommen  ? 
)Det  S3oben  unter  bem  )Dad)e  eine6 

«^aufel. 
«f^erab  (or  herunter)  fommen. 


7b  bekaoey  to  conduct  one^s 

I  behave  well. 

How  does  he  behave  ? 


{ 


®i(i)  auff&^ren. 

®i(^  betragen  ♦  (Imperf.  betrug.) 

34  ffi^te  mid)  gut  auf. 

SSie  f&^rt  er  ftd^  auf? 


8S4 


Toward», 


He  behaves  ill  towards  this  man. 


He  has  behaved  ill  towards  me. 


®e0en  (a  prepontioii  govern- 
ing ihe  accusative.) 

iSt  UM^  ft4  fc^ted^  0e0en  tie« 

fen  S^aniu 
(Sr  ^t  {i(^  6bf (  gegen  mü^  be« 

traden. 


To  be  worth  wkUe. 

Is  it  worth  while  ? 

It  is  worth  while. 

It  is  not  worth  while. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  do  that  ? 

Is  it  worth  while  to  write  to 
him? 


jDet  ^ä^e^  wert^  fcpn*- 

3f(  e«  bet  ^^t  tottt^  ? 
(S<  ift  bet  Wtü^e  »ert^ 
Qi  ift  nidft  bet  ^üf)€  tottt^. 
3fl  ei  ber  9R&^  »ert^  btefe«  lu 

t^un? 
2ft  eö  bee  ^6^  tt>ert^^  on  ^a 

au  f^reiben  ? 


Is  it  better  ? 
It  is  better. 
It  is  better  to  do  this  than  that. 

It  is  better  to  stay  here  than  to 
go  a  walking. 


3|l  e«  bejfer  ? 

66  ift  befjet. 

(i€  ifl  beffer  biefe«  aU  \tnH  }« 

t^un. 
Q€  ift  beffer  bier  jn  bldben  all 

fpajieren  an  qt^tu 


EXERCISES. 
173, 

Have  you  shaved  to-day  ? — I  have  shaved. — Has  your 
brother  shaved? — He  has  not  shaved  himself,  but  has  got 
shaved. — Do  you  shave  often  ?-r-I  shave  every  morning,  and 
sometimes  also  in  the  evening. — ^When  do  you  shave  in  the 
evening  ? — ^When  I  do  not  dine  at  home. — How  many  timet 
a  day  does  your  father  shave  ? — He  shaves  only  once  a  day« 
but  my  brother  has  such  a  strong  beard  that  he  is  obliged  to 


*  X^it  dXabCf  is  a  feminine  substantive,  and  takes  n  in  the  phtral. 
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shave  twice  a  day. — Does  your  uncle  shave  often  ? — He 
shaves  only  every  other  day  (einen  Sag  urn  ben  anbern),  for  his 
beard  is  not  strong. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  dress  in  the 
morning? — I  dress  as  soon  as  I  have  hreak&sted,  and  I 
breakfast  every  day  at  eight  o'clock,  or  at  a  quarter  past 
eight. — Does  your  neighbour  dress  before  he  breakfasts  ? — He 
breakfasts  before  he  dresses. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  evening 
dost  thou  undress  ? — I  undress  as  soon  as  I  return  from  (aug) 
the  theatre. — Dost  thou  go  to  the  theatre  every  evening  ? — I 
do  not  go  every  evening,  for  it  is  better  to  study  than  to  go  to 
the  theatre. — At  what  o'clock  dost  thou  undress  when  thou 
dost  not  go  to  the  theatre  ? — I  then  undress  as  soon  as  I  have 
supped,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock. — Have  you  already 
dressed  the  child? — I  have  not  dressed  it  yet,  for  it  is  still 
asleep  (fd^lift  nodj)). — At  what  o'clock  does  it  get  up  ? — It  gets 
up  as  soon  as  it  is  waked. 

174. 

Do  you  rise  as  early  as  I  ? — I  do  not  know  at  what  o'clock 
you  rise,  but  I  rise  as  soon  as  I  awake. — Will  you  tell  my 
servant  to  wake  me  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock  ? — I  will  tell 
him. — ^Why  have  you  risen  so  early? — My  children  have 
made  such  a  noise  that  they  wakened  me. — Have  you  slept 
well? — I  have  not  slept  well,  for  you  made  too  much  noise. — 
At  what  o'clock  must  I  wake  you  ? — To-morrow  thou  mayest 
wake  me  at  six  o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  did  the  good 
captain  awake  ? — He  awoke  at  a  quarter  past  five  in  the  morn- 
ing.—When  did  this  man  go  down  into  the  well  ? — He  went 
down  into  it  this  morning. — Has  he  come  up  again  yet  (mteber 
^rauf  0efKegen)  ? — He  came  up  an  hour  ago. — ^Where  is  your 
brother? — He  is  in  his  room. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come 
down  ? — I  will  tell  him  so ;  but  he  is  not  dressed  yet. — Is 
your  friend  still  on  the  mountain? — He  has  already  come 
down. — Did  you  go  down  or  up  this  river  ? — We  went  down 
it. — Has  your  brother  dined  already  ? — He  dined  as  soon  as 
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he  had  alighted  from  his  horse. — Is  your  uncle  already 
asleep  (f^tafen*)  ? — I  believe  that  he  is  asleep,  for  he  went 
to  bed  as  soon  as  he  had  alighted. — ^Did  my  cousin  speak  to 
you  before  he  started  ? — He  spoke  to  me  before  he  got  into 
the  coach. — Have  you  seen  my  brother  ? — I  saw  him  before  I 
went  on  board  the  ship. 

175. 

How  did  my  child  behave? — He  did  behave  very  well. 
— How  did  my  brother  behave  towards  you  ?  —  He  be- 
haved very  well  towards  me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards 
every  body. — Is  it  worth  while  to  write  to  that  man  ? — It  is 
not  worth  while  to  write  to  him. — Is  it  worth  while  to  alight 
in  order  to  buy  a  cake  ? — It  is  not  worth  while,  for  it  is  not 
long  since  we  ate. — Is  it  worth  while  to  dismount  from  my 
horse  in  order  to  give  something  to  that  poor  man  ? — Tes, 
for  he  seems  to  want  it ;  but  you  can  (f 6nnen)  give  him  some- 
thing without  dismounting  from  your  horse. — Is  it  better  to 
go  to  the  theatre  than  to  study  ? — It  is  better  to  do  the  latter 
than  the  former. — Is  it  better  to  learn  to  read  German  than  to 
speak  it  ? — It  is  not  worth  while  to  learn  to  read  it  without 
learning  to  speak  it. — Is  it  better  to  go  to  bed  than  to  go 
a  walking  ? — It  is  better  to  do  the  latter  than  the  former. — Is 
it  better  to  get  into  a  coach  than  to  go  on  board  the  ship  ? — It 
is  not  worth  while  to  get  into  a  coach  or  to  go  on  board  the 
ship  when  one  has  no  wish  to  travel.  (See  end  of  Lesaon 
XXXVI.) 
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FOURTH  MONTH 

SSierter    SRonat. 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

@ec^$  unb  ftebjtgfle  Section. 


7b  hire,  to  rent. 

To  hire  a  room. 
Have  you  hired  a  room  ? 
I  have  hired  one. 

To  let. 
He  has  a  room  to  let. 


fCt  i  e  t  ^  e  n. 

Qin  dimmer  miet^en. 

«f^aben  @ie  ein  Simmer  gemietet? 

34  ^<tbe  ein6  gemiet^et. 

SBermiet^en. 

Qt  ^at  ein  Simmer  ^u  oermiet^en. 


To  part  with  something. 

Do  you  intend  to  part  with  your 
horses? 

I  have  akeady  parted  with  them. 

He  has  parted  with  his  carnage. 

Have  you  parted  with  (dis- 
charged) your  servant  ? 

I  have  parted  with  (discharged) 
him. 

To  get  rid  of  something. 

To  rid  one's  self  of  something. 

Did  you  get  rid  of  your  dam- 
aged sugar  ? 

I  did  get  rid  of  it. 

Did  he  get  rid  of  his  old  horse  ? 

He  did  get  rid  of  it. 


} 


(Stwad  abfdiafen. 

@tnb  ®ie  gefonnen/  3^re  ^ferbe 

abaufd)affen  ? 
3d)  i^abe  fie  fc^on  abgef^afft. 
(&v  i)at  feinen  SSagen  abgefc^afft. 
«f^aben  ®ie  3^ren  IBebientfn  ah^ 

9ef*afft  ? 
3d)  ^abe  i^n  ab9efd}afff. 

t  (Sttoai  lo6  »erben  ♦. 

t  ®inb  ®ie  3^ren  oerborbenen 

3uc!er  loo  gemorben  ? 
t  34  bin  i^n  M  gemorben. 
t  3|l  er  fein  ölte«  ?)ferb  lo«  ge* 

morben  ? 
t  3r  ift  e«  lo«  geworben. 
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7b  hope,  to  expect. 

Do  you  expect  to  find  him  there  ? 
I  do  expect  it. 

Hope   and    expectation    make 
many  a  dupe. 

To  wait,  to  tarry. 


•&offen. 

^offen  &xt  i^n  ha  ju  finben? 

^ofen  unb  «barren  mad^  WUxy 
d)en  ium  9tarren.  (See  Lesson 
XLII.  Ohs.  B.) 

«barren. 


To  change. 
To  exchange,  to  truck. 

To  change  one  thing  for  an. 

other. 
I  change  my  hat  for  his. 


{ 


I  Sauf(i)en. 
SSertaufc^en. 
Umtauften. 

(Sttoa^  degen  dttoai  t>ertattf4en 

or  umtaufd^n. 
3ci)  taufd)e  meinen  ^ut  gegen  ben 

feinigen  urn. 


To  put  on  one's  hat. 
To  put  on  linen. 
To  put  on  a  cravat. 


)Den  ^nt  auffegen. 
98&f4e>  anlegen. 
@in  «^aUtud)  umbinben  *.  Put. 
past,  gebunben.  Imperf.  banb. 


Do  you  change  your  hat  ? 

Do  you  put  on  another  hat  ? 

I  do  change  it. 

I  do  put  another  on. 

He  puts  on  other  (shifts  his)  linen. 

He  changes  his  Unen. 

I  put  on  another  cravat. 

I  change  my  cravat. 


I  @e|en  @ie  einen  anbem  ^txt  auf? 

I  34  fe|e  einen  anbem  auf. 

^^  I^d^  (ii^^O  <^nbere  SBMf4<  a>* 

(Sv  n)ed)feU  feine  9ß&f(^ 

3d)  binbe  ein  anbere^  ^Utv4 

urn. 
34  n>e4f(e  bad  ^aUtu^. 


To  put  on  other  clothes. 
He  puts  on  other  clothes. 


{ 
{ 


®iä)  umfleiben. 
^ie  Kleiber  me^felm 
(St  fleibet  fid)  urn. 
@r  n>ed)feU  feine  Jtteiber. 


'  )Die  SB&f^e/  the  linen,  is  a  feminine  collective  noun  and  has  con- 
sequently no  plural. 
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He  puts  on  another  shirt. 
To  change  the  horse. 


{ 
{ 


To  exchange. 

To  take  fresh  horses. 
To  exchange  a  piece  of  money. 
To  correspond  with  some  one. 
Do  you  correspond  with  your 

father? 
I  do  correspond  with  him. 


7b  mix. 
Amongst. 

I  mix  among  the  people. 
He  mixes  among  the  soldiers. 


@r  }ie^t  ein  anbered  »^mb  an. 
^r  n>ed)fe(t  fein  ^emb. 
@tn  anbereg  $ferb  nehmen  *. 
jDag  ^fcrb  wed)fe(n. 


SBed)feln. 

X>U  9>ferbe  wedf)feln. 
@tn  @tücf  ®elb  n)ed)feln. 
S3ricfe  mit  3emanbem  n)e(i)fetn. 
aBed)feln  @ie  S3riefe  mit  3^tem 

fßattt  ? 
^dj  n>ed)f(e  S3riefe  mit  i^m. 


®id)  mif(i)en. 

Unt  e  r  (a  preposition  governing 

the  dative  and  accusative). 
3d)  mifd)e  mid^  unter  bie  Seute. 
(Sr  mifd)t  ftd)  unter  bie  ^iolbaten. 


j-SBiebererfennen». 
7b  facGSPii»e  or  to  acknowledge.    J  ^cfennen*. 

C  Imperf.  er  f  annte. 

Do  you  recognise  this  man  ? 
It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  him, 
that  I  do  not  recollect  him. 


Sr!ennen  €$ie  btefen  SOlann  ? 
3c^  \)aht  i\)n  fc^on  fo  lange  ni(f)t 

gefe^en/  ba§  id)  if)n  ntd;t  wie? 

bererfenne. 


EXERCISES. 

176. 

Have  you  already  hired  a  room  ? — I  have  already  hired 

one. — Where  have  you  hired  it? — I  have  hired  it  in  William 

Street,  number  (one)  hundred  and  fifty  one. — At  whose  house 

(bei  toem)  have   you  hired  it  ? — At  the  house   of  the   man 

whose  son  has  sold  you  a  horse. — For  whom  has  your  father 

hired  a  room? — He  has   hired    one   for  his   son   who  has 

z  2 
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just  arrived  from  Germany. — Did  yoa  at  last  get  rid  of  that 
man  ? — I  did  get  rid  of  him. — ^Why  has  your  father  parted 
with  his  horses  ? — Because  he  did  not  want  them  any  more, 
— Have  you  discharged  your  servant? — I  have  discharged  him, 
because  he  served  me  no  more  well. — Why  have  you  parted 
with  your  carriage  ? — Because  I  do  not  travel  any  more. — 
Has  your  merchant  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  rid  of  his  dam- 
aged sugar? — He  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it. — Has  he 
sold  it  on  credit  ? — He  was  able  to  sell  it  for  cash,  so  that  be 
did  not  sell  it  on  credit.— rDo  you  hope  to  arrive  early  in 
Paris  ? — I  hope  to  arrive  there  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  for  my 
father  is  waiting  for  me  this  evening. — For  what  have  you 
exchanged  your  carriage  which  you  no  longer  made  use  of? 
— I  have  exchanged  it  for  a  fine  Arabian  horse. — Do  you 
wish  to  exchange  your  book  for  mine  ? — I  cannot,  for  I  want 
it  to  study  German  with. — ^Why  do  you  take  your  hat  off? — I 
take  it  off,  because  I  see  my  old  writing-master  coming. — Do 
you  put  on  another  hat  to  go  to  the  market  ? — 1  do  not  put  on 
another  to  go  to  the  market,  but  to  go  to  the  great  concert. 

177. 

Why  does  your  father  put  on  other  clothes  ? — He  is  going 
to  the  king,  so  that  he  must  put  on  others. — Have  you  put  on 
another  hat  to  go  to  the  English  captain  ? — I  have  put  on 
another,  but  I  have  not  put  on  another  coat  or  other  boots. — 
How  many  times  a  day  dost  thou  put  on  other  clothes  ? — I  put 
on  others  to  dine  and  to  go  to  the  theatre. — Do  you  often 
put  on  a  clean  shirt  (ein  ivetf  eS  «^emb)  ? — I  put  on  a  clean  one 
every  morning. — When  does  your  father  put  on  a  clean 
shirt  ? — He  puts  it  on  when  he  goes  to  the  ball, — Does 
he  put  on  a  clean  cravat  (ein  weif  e6  »^aUtud^)  as  often  as  you  ? 
— He  puts  one  on  oftener  than  I,  for  he  does  so  six  times 
a  day. — Did  you  often  take  fresh  horses  when  you  went 
to  Vienna? — I  took  fresh  ones  every  three  hours. — Will 
you  change  me  this  gold  coin  (bad  ®o(bflä(!)  ? — I  am  going 
to  (wflT)  change  it  you ;  what  money  do  you  wish  to  have 
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for  it  (baför)  ? — I  wish  to  have  crowns,  florins,  and  kreuzers. 
— Do  you  correspond  with  my  friend  ? — I  do  correspond 
with  him. — How  long  have  you  been  corresponding  with  my 
brother? — I  have  been  corresponding  with  him  these  six  years 
almost. — Why  do  you  mix  among  those  people  ? — I  mix 
among  them  in  order  to  know  what  they  say  of  me. — Have 
you  recognised  your  father  ? — I  had  not  seen  him  for  such  a 
long  time,  that  I  did  not  recognise  him  (3ci)  t)atU  i^n  fo  lange 
nid)t  defe^eti/  baf  id)  i^n  ni(i)t  miebererfannte). — Do  you  still  speak 
German  ? — It  is  so  long  since  I  spoke  it,  that  I  have  nearly 
forgotten  it  all. — ^Amongst  you  (unter  @u(i))  country  people 
there  are  many  fools,  are  there  not  (ni(i)t  tüai)v)  ?  asked  a  phi- 
losopher lately  (neulid))  of  a  peasant  (einen  Stauern).  The  latter 
(Diefer)  answered  him:  "Sir,  one  finds  some  in  all  stations 
(ber €5tanb)."  "Fools  sometimes  tell  the  truth  (bie Sßat)c<>eit), " 
said  the  philosopher.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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To  ipSt  Cio  piereej. 

To  break  somebodT's  beut. 
You  break  this  man's  beart. 


3<rfpalten  (btttd^bo^ccn). 

Semanbem  boi  ^ni  bttr^bo^cen. 
6ic  buT^bo^rcn  biefem  Spanne 
ba$  ^r}. 


Jbkamp. 

7b  he  hangmg. 


Was  my  bat  hanging  on  the 

nail? 
It  was  banging  on  it. 
I  bang  it  on  tbe  naiL 
Tbe  thief  has  been  hanged. 
Who  has  hung  the  basket  on 

the  tree? 
The  thief, 

the  robber,  tbe  highwayman. 


«{>&n0en  (veib  active,  regular). 
*{>angcn  *   (a  neuter  irregular 

verb).    Part,  past,  ge^ngen. 

Imperf.  ^tng. 

^ing  mein  ^vX  an  bcm  9ta9el? 

6r  ^tng  baran. 
34  ^&nge  t^n  an  ben  ^aytX. 
^er  ^ith  ifl  ge^&ngt  morben. 
SBer  ^t  ben  5torb  an  ben  Sattm 

ge^&ngt? 
2)er  jDieb  $ 
ber  9{&uber. 


The  patient  (the  sick  person). 

Tolerably  well. 
It  is  rather  late. 
It  is  rather  far. 


bee  patient.  (See  Note,  Lesson 

LVI.) 
3tem(td)/  fo  itemli^). 

@d  tft  iiemltc^  fp&t- 
G6  tft  jiemlic^  loett. 


EXERCISE. 

178. 

How  is  your  father  ? — He  is  (only)  so  so. — How  is  your 
patient? — He  is  a  little  better  to-day  than  yesterday. — Is 
it  long  since  you  saw  your  brothers  ? — I  saw  them  two  days 
ago. — How  were  they  ? — They  were  very  well. — How  art 
thou  ? — I  am  tolerably  well  (nic^t  öbel). — How  long  has  your 
brother  been  learning  German  ? — He  has  been  learning  it 
only  three  months. — Does  he  already  speak  it  ? — He  already 
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speaks,  reads,  and  writes  it  better  than  your  cousin  who  has 
been  learning  it  these  five  years. — Is  it  long  since  you  heard 
of  my  uncle? — It  is  hardly  three  months  since  I  heard  of 
him. — Where  was  he  staying  then  ? — He  was  staying  at 
Berlin,  but  now  he  is  in  London. — Do  you  like  to  speak  to 
my  uncle? — I  do  like  much  (f«t^r)  to  speak  to  him,  but  I 
do  not  like  (ici)  ^aht  nid)t  gern)  him  to  laugh  at  me. — Why  does 
he  laugh  at  you  ? — He  laughs  at  me  because  I  speak  badly. 
— ^Why  has  your  brother  no  friends  ? — He  has  none  because 
he  criticises  every  body. — What  do  you  get  your  livelihood 
by  ? — I  get  my  livelihood  by  working. — Does  your  friend  get 
his  livelihood  by  writing  ? — He  gets  it  by  speaking  and  writ- 
ing.— ^Do  these  gentlemen  get  their  livelihood  by  working  ? 
— They  do  not  get  it  by  doing  anything,  for  they  are  too  idle 
to  work.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXX Y I.) 
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SEVENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

7ii)t  unb  ftebiigfte  Section. 


To  doubt  any  thing. 

To  question  any  thing. 
Do  you  doubt  that  ? 
I  do  not  doubt  it.  ^ 

I  make  no  question,  have  no  >  34  Jtoeifle  nic^t  baran. 

doubt  of  it.  ) 


}2Cn  &toai  smetfeln  (governs  the 
dative  with  the  preposition  an). 
I  3n>eifeln®ie  baran? 


It  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

What  do  you  doubt  ? 

I  doubt  what  that  man  has  told 


me. 


jDaran  ifl  md)t  ^u  jtoeifcln. 
fßoran  zweifeln  @te  ? 
34)  zweifle  an  bent/  wad  bicfer 
^ann  mix  dcfagt  ^at. 


To  agree  to  a  thing. 

To  admit  or  grant  a  thing. 
To  confess  a  thing. 
Do  you  grant  that  ? 
I  do  grant  it. 


} 


Ueber   (or  we^en)  (Sttoai  einig 
(or  cin6)  »erben  •. 

@tn>ag  eingcfle^en  *  or  zugeben*. 

©efte^en  ®ie  ed  ? 
3ci)  gefte^e  U,  or  id)  gefte^e  U 
ein/  or  id)  gebe  ed  su). 


How  much  have  you  paid  for 

that  hat  ? 
I  have  paid  three  crowns  for  it. 


SBieotel  traben  @ie  far  biefen  ^txt 

beja^tt? 
34  f)aht  bret  Scaler  baf^  be» 

ja^U. 


For. 

I  have  bought  this  horse  for  five 
hundred  francs. 


gär  (a  preposition  governing 
the  accusative). 

3d)  ^aht  btefe«  |)ferb  for  (or 
urn)  fünf  ^unbert  Spanien  ge» 
tauft. 
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The  price. 
Have   you   agreed  about   the 

price? 
We  have  agreed  about  it. 

About  what  have  you  agreed  ? 

About  the  price. 

On  account  of  (about). 

Do  you  confess  your  fault. 

I  do  confess  it. 

I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault. 


{ 


ber  ^reid. 

®inb  6te  abet  ben  |>rctd  (wegen 

be«  9)reife«)  einig  geworben  ? 
SBtrltnbbaröber  (beewegen)  einig 

geworben. 
SBoräber   (weswegen)  ftnb   @te 

einig  geworben  ? 
Ueber  ben  ^reid. 
SBegen  bed  $reifed. 
äBegen  (a  preposition  governing 

the  genitive), 
©ejle^en  ©ie  S^ren  geiler  ein  ? 
Sd)  gejlcbe  ii^n  ein. 
Sd)  gcfte^e/  baf  eö  ein  geiler  ijl. 


ence. 


To  agree,  to  compose  a  differ-  f  ®i*t)erglei(i)en».  Part,  past, t)er. 

<      gtic^en.  Imperf.  t}erglta). 
V  ^id)  vereinigen. 
To  consent.  |  Einwilligen. 


However. 

For  all  that. 

7b  wear. 
What  garments  does  he  wear  ? 
He  wears  beautiful  garments. 


3nbeffen/bo(^/iebod|. 

^efen  ungead^tet. 

Z  ragen  •.    Imperf.  trug. 
äBad  für  Kleiber  tr&gt  er  ? 
Er  tr&gt  f(i)6ne  ^(eiber. 


Against  my  custom. 

Ab  customary. 
The  partner. 


@egen  meine  ©ewo^n^eit  (a  fem. 
noun  taking  en  in  the  plural). 
SBie  gew6t)nlid). 
ber  ^anbeUgenof  (gen.  en). 


To  observe  something,  to  take 

notice  of  something. 
Do  yon  take  notice  of  that  ? 
1  do  take  notice  of  it. 


(Stwad  merten  (gewahr  werben 

fe^en  •). 
Werfen  ®ie  hat  ? 
34)  merf e  eS. 
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Did  joa  ob«enre  that  ? 

Did  yoa  notice  what  lie  did  ? 

I  did  notice  it. 


<^bcn  &u  hoA  eemertt? 
^htn  eit  gefc^^  mai  er  get^ 

34  ^<^  ti  defe^n. 


To  expect  (to  hope). 
Do  you  expect  to  receive  aletter 

from  your  uncle  ? 
I  do  expect  it. 
fie  expects  it. 
Have  we  expected  it  ? 
We  have  expected  it. 


Sermut^n  (^ofen). 
Sermut^en  &it  einen  Srtef  oon 

Syrern  O^etm  lU  er^tten  ? 
3<^  ioffe  e«. 
&  oermut^et  e^ 
^ben  wiv  ed  oermut^t  ? 
SSir  ^ben  ed  üenmit^et 


To  get  (meaning  to  procnie). 
I  cannot  procure  any  money. 

fie  cannot  procure  any  thing  to 
eat. 


Serfd^afen. 

34  t<^nn  nttr '  fein  (9etb   oer» 

f^affen. 
(5r  fann  ftc^  tdd^^  |u  effen  »et« 
(Raffen. 


EXERCISES. 

179. 
What  have  you  gained  that  money  hy  ? — I  have  gained  it 
hy  working. — ^What  have  you  done  with  your  wine  ? — I  have 
spilt  it  on  the  tahle. — Where  is  yours  ? — It  is  on  the  large 
tahle  in  my  little  room  ;  hut  you  must  not  drink  any  of  it,  for 
I  must  keep  it  for  my  fother  who  is  ill. — Are  you  ready  to 
depart  with  me  ? — I  am  so. — Does  your  uncle  depart  with  us? 
— He  departs  with  us  if  he  pleases. — Will  you  tell  him  to  be 
ready  to  depart  to-morrow  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening? — I 
will  tell  him  so. — Why  are  you  laughing  at  that  man  ? — I  do 
not  intend  to  laugh  at  him. — I  beg  of  you  not  to  do  it,  for 
you  will  break  his  heart  if  you  laugh  at  him. — ^Why  have  they 
(man)  hanged  that  man  ? — They  have  hanged  him  because  he 
has  killed  somebody. — Have  they  (man)  hanged  the  man  who 
stole  a  horse  (from)  your  brother  (in  the  dative). — They  (man) 
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have  punished  him,  hut  they  have  not  hanged  him  :  they  only 
hang  highwaymen  in  our  country  (bet  unS). — Where  have  you 
found  my  coat  ? — I  found  it  in  the  hlue  room ;  it  was  hanging 
on  a  great  nail. — Will  you  hang  my  hat  on  the  tree  ? — I  will 
hang  it  thereon. 

180. 

Do  you  doubt  what  I  am  telling  you  ? — I  do  not  doubt 
it. — Do  you  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  you  ? — I  do  doubt 
it,  for  he  has  often  told  me  what  was  not  true  (wat^r). — Why 
have  you  not  kept  your  promise  ? — I  know  no  more  what  I  pro- 
mised you. — Did  you  not  promise  us  to  take  (führen)  us  to  the 
concert  (on)  Thursday  ? — I  confess  that  I  was  wrong  in  pro- 
mising you  ;  although  (inbeffen)  the  concert  has  not  taken  place. 
— Does  your  brother  confess  his  fault  ? — He  does  confess  it. — 
What  does  your  uncle  say  to  that  letter  ? — He  says  that  it  is 
written  very  well ;  but  he  admits  that  he  has  been  wrong  in 
sending  it  to  the  captain. — Do  youconfess  your  fault  now  ? — 
I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault. — Have  you  at  last  bought  the  horse 
which  you  wished  to  buy  ? — I  have  not  bought  it,  for  I  have 
not  been  able  to  procure  money.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVT.) 
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SEVENTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

9leun  unb  ftebjigfte  Section. 


OF  THE  PLUPERFECT. 

This  past  tense  expresses  an  action  entirely  finished  when  another 
action  which  relates  to  it  was  conunendng. 

After  having  read  (after  I  had  .   9tad^htm  t(^  gelefen  ^ttf. 

read). 
After  having  cut  the  bread  (after 

he  had  cut  the  bread). 
After  having  eaten  (after  he  had 

eaten). 
After  cutting  myself. 
After  dressing  yourself. 

After  he  had  withdrawn  ftt>m 
the  fire. 

After  thou  h  '  t  shaved. 

After  they  had  warmed  them- 
selves. 


9lad)tein  er  bad  S3rob  gcf^nittcn 

^ttc. 
9la4bein  er  scgeffen  ^atte. 

S^aci^bem  id)  mtc!^  gefd^mtten  ^e- 
9lad)bem  &t  ftd)  angesogen  l^U 

ten. 
9lad)bem  er  ftd)  oom  S^ct  ent* 

fernt  batte. 
9lad;bem  ^u  ^(^  raftrt  t^tUfL 
9^ad)bem  fie  ftd)  gemirmt  ^tten. 


Before  I  set  out. 
When  I    had    read«    I  break- 
fasted. 


@^e  iö)  abreife. 

9lad)bem  xdj  gelefen  t^ttt,  frä^ 
ftüctte  iö). 


In  the  second  member  of  a  coropoimd  phrase  the  nominative 
is  placed  after  its  verb. 


When  you    had    dressed    you 

went  out. 
When  he  had  cut  the  bread  he 

cut  the  meat. 
After  he  had  read  the  letter  he 
'  said. 


9lad)bem  ®ie  fid)  angezogen  ^at, 
ten/  gingen  @ie  aud. 

9ta(^bem  ec  bad  SBrob  gefc^nitten 
t)atte,  fd)nttt  erba«Stetf4 

9la(i^bem  er  ben  ISrtef  gclefen 
f)ait€,  fagte  er. 
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Before  I  depart    I    will    once      (5^e  id)  abreife/  will  id)  no(^ 
more  see  my  children.  einmal  meine  Jtinber  fe^n. 

Obs,  A,  This  transposition  of  the  nominative  does  not  take  place 
when  the  phrase  hegins  with  the  subject. 

(Sv  fd)mtt  bad  %U\\ö),  nad)bem  er 
bag  S3rob  gefc^nitten  ^atte. 

SSad  t^at  et/  nad)bem  er  gegeffen 
^atte? 

@r  dine  3U  S3ette. 


He  cut  the  meat  after  he  had 

cut  the  bread. 
What  did  he  do  after  he  had 

eaten? 
He  went  to  bed. 


THB    FOLLOWING   VBBB8    GOVERN   THE    ACCUSATIVE   WITH    THE 

PBEPosiTioN  Über. 


To  be  afflicted  at  something. 

To  afflict  one's  self  at  some- 
thing. 

Are  you  afflicted  at  the  death  of 
my  friend  ? 

I  am  much  afflicted  at  it. 

At  what  is  your  father  afflicted  ? 


Ueber  &xt>a^  betrübt  fepn  ♦. 
&id}  über  divxi^  betrüben. 

@inb  ®ie  über  ben  Sob  meined 

Sreunbeg  betrübt? 
3d)  bin  fe^r  UtxÜbt  barüber. 
SBorüber  ift  2\)x  ^err  SSater  be« 

trübt  ? 


The  accident, 
the  death. 

To  die  (to  lose  life). 

I  die,  am  dying. 

Tliou  diest,  art  dying. 

He  dies,  is  d3ring. 

Died. 


7b  Cfm^lam  of  some  one  orsome^ 
tkmg. 

Do  you  complain  of  my  friend  ? 


ber  SufaQ  i 
ber  Sob. 
@terben  ♦. 
3d)  flerbe. 
®u  ftirbft. 
er  ftirbt. 

Part,    past,   geftorben.    Imperf. 
jlarb. 


^iö)  über  3emanben  ober 
&ttoa$  beflagen  (befd)me- 
ren). 

SSeftagen  &ie  fid)  über  meinen 
Sreunb  ? 
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1  do  complain  of  him. 
Of  whom  do  you  complain  ? 
Of  what  does  your  brother  com- 
plain? 


7b  vxmder,  to  he  astomsked  or 
surprised  at  something. 

Do  you  wonder  at  what  I  have 

done? 
I  do  wonder  at  it. 
At  what  are  you  surprised  ? 


7b  be  glad, 
7b  be  sorry, 

I  am  glad  of  it. 
I  am  sorry  for  it. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your 
father  is  well. 

To  hear  (to  understand). 
Dear, 
sad«  sorrowful. 


34  htliüQt  mid)  über  i^n. 
Ueber  toen  beflagen  &ie  ft4  ? 
SBorüber  befd^mert  {t(^  3^  S3nt^ 
ber? 


€$id)    ober    6twad 
bcrn. 


wnn: 


SSunbern  @te  ftd^  über  baft/  wai 

id)  get^an  i^ahe  ? 
3d)  tounbere  mi(^  baräber. 
SSorüber  lounbern  ®te  ftc^  ? 


^ith  fepn*  (governs  the  da> 
tive). 

8cib  fepn*  or  t^un»  (go- 
verns the  dative). 

t  Ö«  i|t  mir  lieb. 

t  @«  t^ut  (or  ijl)  mir  Crib. 

@6  ijl  mir  lieb  ju  ocrne^menr 

baf  3^v  ^err  SBater  fid)  loo^l 

befinbet. 
ÜBerne^men  •. 
lteb$ 
traurig. 


The  prince, 

the  count, 
the  baron. 


bet  gfirjl  (^Prinj)   (en    in   the 

genitive), 
ber  @raf  (en  in  the  genitive). 
ber  SSaron. 


To  pronounce. 

The  Saxon, 
the  Prussian, 
the  Austrian, 


2(uÄfpred)en*. 

ber  @ad)fe  i 
ber  $reuf  e  i 
ber  Ce^eic^r. 
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Saxony, 

®acl)fen  i 

Prussia, 

$reu$en  i 

Austria, 

De^eic^  (Oc|lerrei(^  K 

The  Christian, 

bcr  (S^tift  (gen.  en). 

the  Jew, 

ber  3ube  3 

the  negro. 

ber  dteger  (ber  s0{o^r/  gen.  en). 

EXERCISES. 

181. 

Has  your  father  at  last  bought  the  house  ? — He  has  not 
bought  it»  for  he  could  not  agree  about  the  price. — Have  you 
at  last  agreed  about  the  price  of  that  carriage? — We  have 
agreed  about  it. — How  much  have  you  paid  for  it  ? — I  have 
paid  fifteen  hundred  francs  (ber  gtanfe)  for  it. — What  hast 
thou  bought  to-day  ? — I  have  bought  three  beautiful  pictures, 
a  pretty  gold  ring,  and  two  pair  of  thread  stockings. — How 
much  hast  thou  bought  the  pictures  for  ? — I  have  bought 
them  for  seven  hundred  francs.«— Do  you  find  that  they  are 
dear?  —  I  do  not  find  so. — Have  you  agreed  with  your 
partner? — I  have  agreed  with  him. — Does  he  consent  to  pay 
you  the  price  of  the  ship  ? — He  does  consent  to  pay  it  me. — 
Do  you  consent  to  go  to  England  ? — I  do  consent  to  go  thither. 

Have  you  seen  your  old  friend  again  (wieber  9efe^)en)? — 
I  have  seen  him  again.  Did  you  recognise  him  ? — I  could 
hardly  recognise  him,  for  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  wears 
a  long  sword. — How  is  he  ? — He  is  very  well. — What  gar- 
ments does  he  wear  ? — He  wears  beautiful  new  garments  ? 
— Have  you  taken  notice  of  what  your  boy  has  done  ? — I 
have  taken  notice  of  it. — Have  you  punished  him  for  it  ? — I 
have  not  punished  him  for  it,  because  he  has  confessed  his 
fiinlt — Has  your  &ther  already  written  to  you  ? — Not  yet ; 
but  I  expect  to  receive  a  letter  from  him  to-day. — Of  what  do 

*  All  names  of  countries  are  neuter. 

A  a 
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you  complain  ? — I  complain  of  not  being  able  to  procure  some 
money  1 — Why  do  these  poor  people  complain  ? — They  com- 
plain because  they  cannot  procure  a  livelihood. — How  are  your 
parents  ? — They  are,  as  usual  (»it  0c»6f>nlid)),  very  well. — Is  your 
uncle  (3^r  «^err  O^cim)  well  ? — He  is  better  than  he  usually  is 
(aU  gc»6^)nU(i)). — Have  you  already  received  a  letter  from  your 
friend  who  is  in  Berlin  ? — I  have  already  written  to  him  seve- 
ral times ;  he  has,  however,  not  answered  me  yet. 

182. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  had  finished  your  letter?— I  went 
to  my  brother,  who  took  (führen)  me  to  the  theatre,  where  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  find  one  of  my  friends,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  for  ten  years. — ^What  didst  thou  do  after  getting  up  this 
morning  ? — When  I  had  read  the  letter  of  the  Polish  count,  I 
went  out  to  see  the  theatre  of  the  prince,  which  I  had  not  seen 
before  (nod)  md)t). — ^What  did  your  frither  do  when  he  had  break- 
fasted?— He  shaved,  and  went  out — What  did  your  friend  do 
after  he  had  been  a  walking  ? — He  went  to  the  baron. — Did  the 
baron  cut  the  meat  after  he  had  cut  the  bread? — He  cut  the  bread 
after  he  had  cut  the  meat. — When  do  you  set  out  ? — I  do  not  set 
out  till  (etft)  to-morrow ;  for  before  I  depart  I  will  once  more  see 
my  good  friends. — What  did  your  children  do  when  they  had 
breakfasted  ? — They  went  a  walking  with  their  dear  precep- 
tor.— Where  did  your  uncle  go  to  after  he  had  wanned  him- 
self ? — He  went  nowhither.     After  he  had  warmed  himself  he 
undressed  and  went  to  bed. — At  what  o'clock  did  he  get  up  ? 
— He  got  up  at  sun  rise. — Did  you  wake  him  ? — I  had  no 
need  to  wake  him,  for  he  had  got  up  before  me. — What  did  your 
cousin  do  when  he  heard  (of)  the  death  of  his  best  friend  ? — 
He  was  much  afflicted,  and  went  to  bed  without  saying  a 
word. — Did  you  shave   before  you  breakfasted  ? — I  shaved 
when  I  had  breakfasted. — Did  you  go  to  bed  when  you  had 
eaten  supper? — When  I  had  eaten  supper  I  wrote  my  let- 
ters,   and   when    I  had   written  them   1   went  to  bed.  —  At 
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what  are  you  afflicted  ? — I  am  afflicted  at  that  accident. — ^Are 
you  afflicted  at  the  death  of  your  relation  ? — I  am  much  (fe^r) 
afflicted  at  it. — ^When  did  your  relation  die? — He  died  last 
month. — Of  what  do  you  complain  ? — I  complain  of  your  boy. 
— ^Why  do  you  complain  of  him? — Because  he  has  killed 
the  pretty  dog,  which  I  received  from  one  of  my  friends. — 
Of  what  has  your  uncle  complained  ? — He  has  complained 
of  what  you  have  done. — Has  he  complained  of  the  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  him  ? — He  has  complained  of  it.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


A  a  2 
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EIGHTIETH  LESSON. 


Declension  of  Feminine  Substantives, 


{ 


The    I  ^^'^• 


NoM.    Gbn.      Dat.      Acc. 

bte/       bet^       bet/       bic. 
bte/       ber/       ben/       bte. 


I.    SiNOULAB. 

Bfde,  All  feminine  substantives,  without  exception,  together  with 
all  foreign  feminine  words  adopted  into  German,  as :  bie  Somi/  the 
form;  bie  Einie/  the  line,  remain  invariable  in  all  the  cases  singular. 
Ex.  NoM.  bie  %xmi  the  woman ;  Gen.  ber  SraU/  of  the  woman ; 
Dat.  ber  ^au/  to  the  woman  ;  Acc.  bie  %ta\Xi  the  woman. 

II.   Plural. 

Rule,  Feminine  substantives  ending  in  e/  el/  er^  add  n,  and,  all 
others  en,  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural ;  and  do  not  soften  the 
radical  vowels.  (See  Table  of  the  Declension  of  Substantives,  Les- 
son XV.) 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule : 

1st,  The  two  substantives :  bie  S3lutter/  the  mother;  bie  Soc^ec/ 
the  daughter,  soften  the  radical  vowels  in  the  plural  without  add- 
ing n^  Ex.  Plural :  bie  SJlätter/  the  mothers;  bie  S6d^er/  the 
daughters. 

2d,  Feminine  monosyllables  containing  an  a  or  U/  are  declined 
in  the  plural  like  masculine  substantives,  that  is,  they  add  e  in 
all  the  cases  and  soften  the  radical  vowel  ^. 


^  Except  in  the  dative.  It  will  be  remembered  that  aU  fob» 
stantives  without  exception  take  n  in  the  dative  plural,  if  they  have 
not  one  in  the  nominative.  (See  Lesson  XV.) 

*  The  declension  of  those  substantives  which  deviate  from  these 
rules  will  be  separately  noted. 
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The  door 
The  bottle 
The  fork 
The  pen 
The  hand 
The  nut 


the  doors, 
the  bottles, 
the  forks, 
the  pens, 
the  hands, 
the  nuts. 


SUnffular» 
tie  Z^tv 
hit  Slaf(^ 
tie  &aUl 
bie  Seber 
bie  ^anb 
bie  9luf 


Phral. 

bie  Su^ftren. 
bie  Slafc^n. 
bie  ®abeln. 
bie  S^^^^n. 
bie  ^&nbe. 
bie  9lüfTe. 


She -they. 

Has  she  ? 
She  has. 
She  has  not. 
Have  they  ? 
They  have. 
They  have  not. 

eie— fte.  (SeeTable  of  the  Per- 
sonal Pronouns,  Less.  XXX.) 

^at  fte? 
eie  i)at 
®ie  f)at  nid^t 
^aben  fte  ? 
&it  ^aben. 
@ie  ^aben  tdd^t. 

My  (feminine  singular). 
My  (plural  for  all  genders). 


NoM.     Gbn.       Dat«      Acc. 

meine/  meinet/  meinet/   meine, 
meine/  meinet/  meinen/  meine. 


Obs,  A,  In  this  manner  all  possessive  pronouns  of  the  feminine 
gender  are  declined,  as :  Ibtintt  thy ;  feine/  his ;  if)te/  her ;  unfete/ 
our;  (Sute/  your;  i^re/ their. 


The  father  and  his  son  or  his 

IDet  SBatet  unb  fein  Qio^n  obet 

daughter. 

feine  Socktet. 

The  mother  and  her  son  or  her 

SMe  ^VLtitx  unb  i^t  0o^n  ober 

daughter. 

i^te  Socktet. 

The  child  and  its  brother  or  its 

S>aö  ^inb  unb  fein  IBruber  ober 

sister. 

feine  ®d)weflet. 

My  door 

—  my  doors. 

Steine  Sf^ih;    —  meine  Stuten. 

Thy  fork 

—  thy  forks. 

jDeine  ®abel    —  jDeine  ®abeln. 

His  pen 

—  his  pens. 

©eine  gebet    —  feine  gebetn.  - 

Her  brother 

—  her  brothers. 

3<)t  ötubet    —  S^te  JBtüber. 

Her  sister 

— *  her  sisters. 

Sl^te  ®  (^»eflet—  i^te  &4)mefletn. 

Her  book 

—  her  books. 

3!^riBu(^       —  i^te  IBftcüKt. 
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THB    ADJBCTIVB   PKBCBDBD    BT   THB   DBFINITE   ARTICLB 
OF  THB   FEMININE  OBNDBB. 


NoM.  the  good 

Gen.  of  the  good 

Dat.  to  the  good 

Ace.  the  good 


and 
Pharal 


SmgtJar, 
NoM.  Ht  gute. 
Gen.   bet  guten. 
Dat.    ber  guten. 
Ace.    bie  gute. 


Plural. 

bie  guten, 
ber  guten, 
ben  guten, 
bie  guten. 


Obs,  B.  The  adjective  preceded  by  a  poesessiye  pronoun  of  the 
feminine  gender,  as :  meine/  beine#  &c.  has  exactly  the  same  declen- 
sion as  with  the  definite  article. 


My  good  linen, 

the  right  hand, 

the  left  hand, 

the  language, 

the  tongue, 

the  street, 

the  town, 

the  woman,  the  wife, 

the  girl, 

the  young  lady, 


meine  gute  8einmanb  9 

bie  recite  <§>anb  i 

bie  linf  e  ^anb  i 

bie  ®prad)e  9 

bie  3unge  i 

bie  Straße  5 

bie  etabt  i 

bie  Stau  (does  not  soften  and 

takes  en  in  the  i^ural) ; 
bad  ^&b(^en  i 
bag  St&ulein. 


My  right  hand  aches. 
His  left  hand  aches. 


The  room, 
the  chamber, 
the  cabinet, 
the  apartment. 


^ir  fd^merjt  bie  redete  «^nb  *. 
3^m  fd)mer5t  bie  linf  e  ^nb. 


hit  &ViU  9 
bai  3intmer  ^ 
bie  stammet  $ 
I   bag  Qkmad^  *. 


'  When  the  sensation  expressed  by  the  impersonal  verb  is  feh 
only  in  a  part  of  the  body,  the  person  is  put  in  tne  dative. 

*  &tnf>t  is  the  room  commonly  inhabited  and  in  which  there  it  a 
stove.  Simmer  is  the  general  word  for  room,  whether  there  is  a 
stove  in  it  or  not.  hammer  is  a  small  room  in  which  thane  it  no 
stove,  and  in  which  various  things  are  kept ;  hence  bie  ^letberlam» 
mer/  the  wardrobe  ;  bie  S3oben!ammer/  the  garret,  &c.  ®eitta4  is 
only  used  in  speaking  of  the  apartments  in  a  castle  or  a  pdbee. 
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The  front  room, 
the  back  room, 
the  silk, 
the  silk  stocking. 


tie  3tube  oorn  ^eraud  i 
hit  ©tube  i)intenQUd » 
hit  @eibe  i 
ber  feibene  ©trumpf. 


TUB   ADJECTIVE    WITHOUT   AN   ARTICLE  IN  TUB  PBMININB  GENDER. 


Good,  &c.  (in  the  singular). 
Good,  &c.  (in  the  plural). 


NoM.  Gen.  Dat.  Acc. 
gute/  guter/  guter/  gute, 
gute/      guter/      guten/     gute. 


Some  good  soup. 

Some  bad  pens. 

Some  beautiful  linen  shirts. 


®ute  ©uppe. 
©d)led)te  S^bern. 
©d)5ne    leinwanbene     ^emben. 
(See  Obs.  Lesson  VI.) 


TUB   adjective    PRBCEDBD   BY   TIIB    INDEFINITE   ARTICLE    IN 

THE    FEMININE   GENDER. 

A  good.  &c.  (feminine).       \  ^-  ""*  8»''-        2:  *!""  9"**"- 

«A.  eine  aute.        D.  einer  guten. 


TBE    FOLLOWING    PRONOUNS    ARE    DECLINED    LIKE   THE    DBFINITE 

ARTICLE. 

This  or  this  one,  that  or  that  one,   ■   biefe/  iene. 
Some,  sundry,  einige/  etliche. 


Many,  several. 

Which, 

All, 

Many  a  one,  some. 


me^re  or  mehrere  *. 

tütldjt. 

aUt, 

man&itXf  manege/  mand)ed. 


TCn^ere  is  declined  like  an  adjective. 

Obs.  C.  In  the  plural  all  adjectives,  ordinal  numbers,  and  prono- 
minal adjectives  have  the  same  declension  for  all  genders,  as  we 
have  already  seen  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  particularly  in  the 
Table  of  the  Declension  of  Adjectives,  Lesson  XX. 


*  Some  authors  write  meiere/  other  mehrere.    The  latter  is  more 
usual,  the  former  more  correct. 
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REMARK. 

To  become  intiiiiately  acquainted  with  the  declenaioxi  of  adjectiTes, 
ordinal  nnmbera,  and  pronominal  adjectires,  the  learner  has  only 
to  familiarixe  himself  with  the  definite  article ;  for  when  the  ad- 
jectire  is  preceded  by  a  word  having  the  characteristic  termination ', 
it  takes  en  in  aD  the  cases,  except  in  the  nominative  singular  of  all 
genders  and  the  accusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it 
takes  e  (Lesson  XX,  No.  2).  The  adjective  itsdf  takes  these  tenni- 
nations  when  it  is  not  preceded  by  any  article  '  or  if  the  word 
preceding  has  not  the  characteristic  termination,  as:  tint  mdnt 
tein,  &c.  in  the  nominative  of  the  masculine,  and  nominative  and 
accusative  of  the  neuter  gender. 

This  principle  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  adjective  preceded 
by  the  indefinite  article.  The  nominative  ftn#  not  having  the  cha- 
racteristic termination  et  for  the  masculine  and  eö  for  the  neuter, 
the  adjective  takes  it.  Ex.  @tn  guter  ^anxif  ein  gute^  Siinb. 

Tlie  characteristic  termination  of  the  masculine  being  e  r  and 
that  of  the  neuter  e  tr  that  of  the  feminine  is  e:  so  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  join  the  ending  e  to  a  word  of  the  characteristic  termination  to 
make  it  feminine.  Ex.  Masc.  and  neuter :  btefer#  btefed  5  feminine : 
Hefe  9  masc.  and  neuter :  jener/  iene^  4  feminine,  jene. 

These  principles  being  once  well  understood,  the  learner  will  find  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  declining  adjectives,  ordinal  numbere  or  pnK 
nominal  adjectives. 


Have  you  my  pen  ? 

No«  Madam,  I  have  it  not. 

Which  bottle  have  you  broken? 

Which  soup  has  she  eaten  ? 

What  pear  have  you  ? 

What  linen  have  you  bought  ? 


«ßaben  @ie  meine  gebet  ? 
9lein/  ^Dlabam  (^ndbige  Sran*), 

id^  f^abe  fte  ni^t 
fSkldft  Slaf^e  ^ben  eie  aetbto» 

d)en? 
^el(^e  ®uppe  ^t  (te  degeffen? 
SBaö  for  eine  SBim  ^aben  &M 
9Bad  fät  Seinwanb  t)ahtn  6te 

gefauft? 


'  The  terminations  of  the  definite  article  are  called  cl 
because  they  characterize  the  case,  number,  and  gender. 

7  Except  m  the  genitive  sin^ar  masculhie  and  neuter,  in  which 
it  takes  en/  and  in  tiie  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  in  which  it 
changes  aö  into  ed.  (Lesson  XX.,  No.  1.) 

"If  speaking  to  a  lady  of  rank,  gn&bige  grau/  gracious  Lady,  mutt 
be  used. 
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Do  you  see  my  sister  ? 

I  do  see  her. 

Have  you  seen  my  sisters  ? 

No,  my  lady,  I  have  not  seen 
them. 


@e^en  0i<  meine  ®4n>efler  ? 

3c^  fe^e  fte. 

«ßaben  6$ie  meine  &djxotftttii  Qt* 

fe^en  ? 
9lein/  mein  Sr&ulein/  id^  ^clU  (te 

nid)t  gefe^en. 


The  nose, 
the  butter, 
the  soup, 
the  towel, 
the  napkin. 


bic  iRafc  5 

bie  S3utter  i 

bie  @uppe  i 

bie  Serviette  4 

bad  Hettertud)/  bie  ®en>iette. 


EXERCISES. 

183. 

Are  you  not  surprised  at  what  my  friend  has  done  ? — I  am 
much  surprised  at  it. — At  what  is  your  son  surprised  ? — He  Is 
surprised  at  your  courage. — Are  you  sorry  for  having  written  to 
my  uncle  ? — I  am  on  the  contrary  glad  of  it. — At  what  art  thou 
afflicted  7 — I  am  not  afflicted  at  the  happiness  of  my  enemy, 
but  at  the  death  of  my  friend. — How  are  your  brothers  ? — 
They  have  been  very  well  for  these  few  days. — Are  you  glad  of 
it? — I  am  glad  to  hear  that  they  are  well. — Are  you  a  Saxon  ? — 
No,  I  am  a  Prussian. — Do  the  Prussians  like  to  learn  French? 
— They  do  like  to  learn  it. — Do  the  Prussians  speak  German 
as  well  as  the  Saxons  ? — The  Saxons  and  the  Prussians  speak 
German  well ;  but  the  Austrian s  do  not  pronounce  it  very  well 
(ni4)t  allsu  gut) ;  notwithsUnding  they  are  (beffen  nn^tadjttt  jfnb  eö) 
very  good  people. — Which  day  of  the  week  (n>e(d)en  Hag  in  bet 
«o4)e)  do  the  Turks  celebrate  (feiern)  ? — They  celebrate  Friday 
(ben  greitag) ;  but  the  Christians  celebrate  Sunday,  the  Jews 
Saturday,  and  the  negroes  their  birth-day  (bet  ©eburtstag). 

184. 

Has  your  sister  my  gold  ribbon  ? — She  has  it  not — What 
has  she  ?— She  has  nothing.— Has  your  mother  anything  ? — 
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She  has  a  fine  gold  fork. — Who  has  my  large  bottle? — 
Your  sister  has  it. — Do  you  sometimes  see  your  mother  ? — I 
see  her  often. — ^When  did  you  see  your  sister  ? — I  saw  her 
three  months  and  a  half  {Obs,  C,  Lesson  LXVII.)  ago. — 
Who  has  my  fine  nuts  ? — Your  good  sister  has  them. — Has 
she  also  my  silver  forks? — She  has  them  not. — Who  has  them  ? 
— Your  mother  has  them. — Have  your  sisters  had  my  pens  ? 
-—They  have  not  had  them,  but  I  believe  that  their  children 
have  had  them. — Why  does  your  brother  complain? — He 
complains  because  his  right  hand  aches.  — Why  do  you  com- 
plain?—  I  complain  because  my  left  hand  aches. — Is  your 
sister  as  old  as  my  mother? — She  is  not  so  old,  but  she  is 
taller. — Has  your  brother  purchased  anything  ? — He  has  pur- 
chased something. — What  has  he  bought  ? — He  has  bought  fine 
linen  and  good  pens. — Has  he  not  bought  some  silk  stock- 
ings ? — He  has  bought  some. — Is  your  sister  writing  ? — No, 
Madam,  she  is  not  writing. — Why  does  she  not  write  ? — Be- 
cause she  has  a  sore  hand. — Why  does  the  daughter  of  your 
neighbour  not  go  out  ? — She  does  not  go  out  because  she  has 
sore  feet. — Why  does  my  sister  not  speak  ? — Because  she  has 
a  sore  mouth. — Hast  thou  not  seen  my  silver  pen  ? — I  have 
not  seen  it. — Hast  thou  a  front  room? — I  have  one  behind, 
but  my  brother  has  one  in  the  front. — Does  the  wife  of  our 
shoemaker  go  out  already  ?— No,  my  lady,  she  does  not  go 
out  yet,  for  she  is  still  very  ill. 

185. 

Which  bottle  has  your  little  sister  broken? — She  broke  the 
one  which  my  mother  bought  yesterday. — Have  you  eaten  of 
my  soup  or  of  my  mother's? — I  have  eaten  neither  of  yours  nor 
your  mother's,  but  of  that  of  my  good  sister. — Have  you 
seen  the  woman  that  was  with  (bei)  me  this  morning  ? — I  have 
not  seen  her. — Has  your  mother  hurt  herself? — She  has  not 
hurt  herself. — Have  you  a  sore  nose  ? — I  have  not  a  sore  nose, 
but  a  sore  hand. — Have  you  cut  your  finger  ? — No,  my  lady, 
I  have  cut  my  hand.— Will  you  give  me  a  pen  ? — I  will  give 

1 
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you  one. — Will  you  (have)  this  (one)  or  that  (one)  ? — I  will 
(have)  neither. — ^Which  (one)  do  you  wish  to  have  ? — I  wish 
to  have  that  which  your  sister  has. — Do  you  wish  to  have  my 
mother's  good  hlack  silk  or  my  sister's  ? — I  wish  to  have 
neither  your  mother's  nor  your  sister's,  hut  that  which  you 
have. — Can  you  write  with  this  pen  ? — I  can  write  with  it 
{Obs,  B.f  Lesson  LIV.). — Each  woman  thinks  herself  amiahle 
(Ueben^ftrbid)  and  each  is  conceited  (beft^t  Q^idenliebe). — The 
same  (eb«n  fo)  as  men  (bie  9)lannöperfon)/  my  dear  friend.  Many 
a  one  thinks  himself  learned  who  is  not  so,  and  many  men 
surpass  (fibertreffen  *)  women  in  vanity  (an  Sitelfeit).  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

<Sin  unb  ac^t^igjle  Section. 


To  go  into  the  kitdien,  to  be  in 
the  kitchen. 

To   go   to  chorcb,  to   be   at 

church. 
To   go   to    school,    to    be    at 

school. 
To  go  into  the  cellar,  to  be  in 
the  cellar. 

The  dancing  school, 
the  play  (the  comedy), 
the  opera. 


3n  tie  Md^t  ge^n */  in  ber  Md^i 

fepn  *.    (See  Lesson  XXXI. 

Note.  I.) 
3n  bie  Jtirc^  ge^n  */  in  bee 

Äird^  [epn  *. 
3n  Me  &dßU  ge^n*/  in  bee 

ed^ule  fepn  *. 
3n  ben  Sttllet  ^e^n*/  in  bem 

SttUet  fepn  *. 
bU  Suanjfc^nle  $ 
bie  Jtombbie  i 
bie  Oper. 


To  go  a  hunting,  to  be  a  hunt- 
ing. 

To  go  to  the  castle,  to  be  at  the 

castle. 
To  go  to  the  exchange,  to  be  at 
the  exchange. 

The  bank, 
the  bench. 
To  go  to  fish  or  a  fishing. 
To  hunt. 


t  2Cuf  bie  3adb  ^e^en  */  auf  bee 

3adb  fepn*.      (See  Lesson 

XXXII.  NoteL) 
2Cuf  bad  €^d;(o§  9e^en  *,  auf  bem 

®(^Io|fe  fei)n  *  •. 
2Cuf  bie  S36rfe  ge^n  */  auf  ber 

JBbrfe  fepn  *. 
bie  Sanf  (plur.  SBanfen)  i 
bie  SBan!  (plur.  $B&n!e). 
gifd)en  ge^en  *. 
3aöen. 


The  whole  day,  all  the  day, 
the  whole  morning, 
the  whole  evening. 


ben  gansen  Sag  $ 
ben  gansen  Storgen  $ 
ben  ganzen  2Cbenb  i 


1  The  preposition  auf  denotes  action  and  existence  upon  the 
rior  of  anything  or  motion  towards  an  elevation. 
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the  whole  night,  all  the  night, 

the  whole  year, 

the  whole  week, 

the  whole  society, 

All  at  once, 

suddenly  (all  of  a  sudden). 


hit  ganse  9tadjt  9 
bad  ganse  3a^r  $ 
Me  ganae  SBoc^e  i 
bte  danse  ®efellf(^aft '. 
auf  einmal  i 
plb^lid). 


Next  week. 
Last  week. 
This  week. 
This  year. 


:Die  funfti^e  (n&(l()fte)  SBod^* 
^ie  oorige  (Dergangene)  SBo(^. 
jDiefe  SBoc^e. 
DiefeS  3air. 


Your  mother, 

your  sister, 
your  sisters, 

A  person. 
The  belly-ache. 

She  has  the  stomach-ache. 
His  sister  has  a  violent  head- 
ache. 


Some  of  it,  any  of  it.  \    Sinff. 
Some  of  them,  any  of  I    and 

them.  f  Plural 

Of  it,  of  them.  J   fem. 


Pronoims  possessive  absolute. 

Mine,  his,  hers.        \  ^u^^j^ 
Ours,  yours,  theirs. /^•'^^•*^- 


t  3i)re  Srau  «Ruttec  rSee  Obs 

Lesson  LXXVIL); 
t  S^r  Sr&ulein  ^d^jwefler  i 
t  3^ce  gr&ulein  ^d^t^nn. 
eine  $erfon. 
bad  ^andjwzf)  4  plur.  bie  SSaudj^ 

fc^mersen. 
@ie  ^at  ^a9enf(l()merien.  (plur.) 
@eine  @(^n>e|tec  ^at  grof  e6  Stopf* 

mi). 


Singular  and  Plural  femimne» 

SBelc^e/   beten/   berfelben. 
(See  Obs.  Lesson  XVIIL) 


PEMININB. 


bie  meini0e#bie  feinige/ bie  i^^rige. 
bie  unfetige/  bie  C^urige/  bie  i^ri^e. 


*  Sub8tanti\res  terminating  in  ei/  ^it/  Uitt  fc^aft/  and  at^  are 
feminine. 
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Mine,  his,  hers. 
Ours,  yours,  hers. 


Phtral. 


Plural. 
bie  meiniden/  tie   fetni9cn#  bic 

irrigen, 
bie  unferigen/  bie  (Simsen^  bic 

i^^rigen*. 


Have  you  my  pen  or  hers  ? 


I  have  hers. 


^ahtn  ®ie  meine  Sebet  ober  bie 

it)ri0e  ? 
34  W>^  ^i<  i^tiQt, 


To  her, 

What  do  you  wish  to  send  to 

your  aunt  ? 
I  wish  to  send  her  a  tart. 
Will  you  send  her  also  fruits  ? 

I  will  send  her  some. 

Have  you  sent  the  books  to  my 

sisters  ? 
I  have  sent  them  to  them. 


3^r   (See  Table  of    Personal 
Pronouns,  Lesson  XXX). 

9Bad   wollen  ^e   ber   Shif^ne 

fd)i(!en  ? 
3(^  voiU  i^r  eine  Sorte  [dtiiden. 
SBollen  ®ie  i^r  auc^  gröc^e  f<^ 

den? 
Sd^  toiU  i^r  meldye  [d^icfen. 
^aben   6iie  meinen  &d^fftixn 

bieS3ü(l^rdefd)i(ft? 
3d^  ^abe  lie  i^nen  def(^dt. 


The  fruit, 

the  tart, 

the  aunt, 

the  peach, 

the  strawberry, 

the  cherry, 

the  cousin  (aunt), 

the  niece, 

the  might  (power), 

the  maid-servant, 

the  gasette. 


bie  gru*t  $ 

bie  atorte  4 

bie  ^Oiht^me  (jbit  ZanU)  i 

bie  ypr jid^  j 

bieC^bbeere^ 

bie  Jtirf^e  i 

bie  S3afe  9 

bie  9li(^te  ^ 

bie  Stagb  9 
bieSeitundS 


^  These  pronouns  have  the  declension  of  an  adjective  preceded 
by  the  definite  article.    (See  Lesson  IX.) 
*  Words  terminating  in  ung  are  feminine. 
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the  relation. 


{Mas.  ber  S3ertt>anbte  9  j  ( an  adjec- 
Fem,  bk  SBerwanbte  5  j  "^«  »««"•> 


the  neighhour  (feminine),  I   tie  9lad)barinn  9 

the  ware  (merchandize,  goods).   I   bie  SSaare. 

Ohs,  A.  A  feminine  substantive  is  formed  by  joining  the  syllable 
inn  to  a  masculine  substantive.    Ex. 


The  actor, 
the  actress. 


bee  @d)aufpteler  $ 
bie  ®cf)aufpielerinn. 


Obs.  B.  If  the  radical  syllable  of  the  masculine  substantive  con- 
tains  one  of  the  vowels  a,  0,  \Xf  it  is  generally  softened  on  being 
made  feminine  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  inn.     Ex. 


The  countess, 
the  fool  (fem), 
the  cook  (fem), 

the  peasant  (peasant's  wife), 

the  sister-in-law. 


bie  ®c&ftnn  5 
bie  9l&rrtnn  5 
bie  JC6c^nn  9 
bie  S3&uertnn  9 
bie  &d)n>&gennn. 


To  catch  a  cold. 
To  have  a  cold. 
To  have  a  cough. 
I  have  caught  a  cold. 

The  cold, 
the  cough, 

To  make  sick. 

It  makes  me  sick. 


ben  ®d)nupfen  befotnmen  *. 

ben  @(^nupfen  ^aben  \ 

ben  Ruften  ^aben  *. 

Sä)  i^aht  ben  0(^nupfen  betom: 

men. 
ber@(l^nupfen$ 
ber  «Ruften. 
Stcanl  madden. 
(S6  mad^t  midj  franf. 


EXERCISES. 

186. 

Where  is  your  cousin  ? — He  is  in  the  kitchen. — Has  your 
cook  (fern.)  already  made  the  soup  ?— She  has  made  it,  for  it 
stands  already  upon  the  table. — Where  is  your  mother  ? — She 
is  at  church. — Is  your  sister  gone  to  school? — She  is  gone 
thither. — Does  your  mother  often  go  to  church  ? — She  goes 
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thither  every  morning  and  every  evening. — At  what  o'clock  in 
the  rooming  does  she  go  to  church  ? — She.  goes  thither  as  soon 
as  she  gets  up. — At  what  o'clock  does  she  get  up  ? — She  gets 
up  at  sun-rise. — Dost  thou  go  to  school  to-day  ? — I  do  go 
thither. — What  dost  thou  learn  at  school  ? — I  learn  to  read, 
write,  and  speak  there. — Where  is  your  aunt  ? — She  is  g^ne  to 
the  play  with  my  little  sister. — Do  your  sisters  go  this  even- 
ing to  the  opera? — No,  Madam,  they  go  to  the  dancing 
school. — Is  your  father  gone  a  hunting  ? — He  has  not  been 
able  to  go  a  hunting,  for  he  has  a  cold. — ^Do  you  like  to  go  a 
hunting  ? — I  like  to  go  a  fishing  better  than  a  hunting. — Is 
your  father  still  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  Madam,  he  is  still 
there. — What  does  he  do  there  ?  —  He  goes  a  hunting  and  a  fish- 
ing there. — Did  you  hunt  when  you  were  in  the  country  ? — 
I  hunted  the  whole  day. 

187. 

How  long  have  you  stayed  with  (bei)  my  mother  ?  —  I 
stayed  with  her  the  whole  evening. — Is  it  long  since  you 
were  at  the  castle? — I  was  there  last  week. — Did  you  find 
many  people  there  ? —  I  found  only  three  persons  there. — 
Who  were  those  three  persons  ? — They  (c6)  were  the  count, 
the  countess,  and  their  daughter. — Are  these  girls  as  good 
as  their  brothers?  —  They  are  better  than  they. — Can  your 
sisters  speak  German  ? — They  cannot,  but  they  are  learning 
it. — Have  you  brought  anything  to  your  mother  ? — I  brought 
her  good  fruits  and  a  fine  tart. — What  has  your  niece  brought 
you  ? — She  has  brought  us  good  cherries,  good  strawberries, 
and  good  peaches. — Do  you  like  peaches  ? — I  do  like  them 
much  (f<W- — How  many  peaches  has  your  neighbour  (fem.) 
given  you? — She  has  given  me  more  than  twenty  of  them. — 
Have  you  eaten  many  cherries  this  year  ? — I  have  eaten  many 
of  them.— Did  you  give  any  to  your  little  sister  ? — I  gave  her 
some. — Why  have  you  not  given  any  to  your  good  neighbour 
(fem.)  ? — I  wished  to  give  her  some,  but  she  did  not  wish  to 
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take  any,  because  she  does  not  like  cherries. — Were   there 
many  pears  last  year  ? — There  were  not  many. 

188. 
Why  do  your  sisters  not  go  to  the  play  ? — They  cannot 
go  thither,  because  they  have  a  cold,  and  that  makes  them 
very  ill. — Did  you  sleep  well  last  night  ? — I  did  not  sleep 
well,  for  my  children  made  too  much  noise  in  my  room. — 
Where  were  you  last  night? — I  was  at  my  brother-in-law's« 
—Did  you  see  your  sister-in-law  ? — I  did  see  her. — How  is 
she  ? — She  was  better  yesterday  evening  than  usual. — Did  you 
play? — We  did  not  play,  but  we  read  some  good  books  :  for 
my  sister-in-law  likes  to  read  better  than  to  play. — Have 
you  read  the  gazette  to-day  ? — I  have  read  it. — Is  there  any 
thing  new  in  it? — I  have  not  read  anything  new  in  it. — 
Where  have  you  been  since  (feitbem)  I  saw  you  ? — I  have  been 
at  Vienna,  London,  and  Berlin. — Did  you  speak  to  my  sister  ? — 
I  did  speak  to  her. — What  does  she  say  ? — She  says  that  she 
wishes  to  see  you. — Where  have  you  put  my  pen  ? — I  have 
put  it  on  the  table. — Do  you  intend  to  see  your  aunt  to-day  ? 
-^I  do  intend  to  see  her,  for  she  has  promised  me  to  dine  with 
us. — I  admire  (bctounbcrn)  that  family  (bie  gamili«),  for  the 
father  is  the  king  and  the  mother  the  queen  of  it.  The  chil- 
dren and  the  servants  (baö  ©eftnbe  has  no  plural)  are  the  subjects 
(ber  Untert^an,  gen.  en)  of  the  state  (bcr  @taat). — The  tutors  of 
the  children  are  the  ministers  (ber  ^Olinifter),  who  share  (tf^eilen) 
with  the  king  and  queen  the  care  (bie  ^orge)  of  the  govern- 
ment (bie  8le0ierun0).  The  good  education  (bie  erjie^unö)  which 
is  given  to  children  (See  Obs,  Contin.  of  Lesson  LXXII)  is. 
the  crown  (bie  Ärone)  of  monarchs  (ber  SKonord^,  gen.  en).  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY^ECOND  LESSON. 

Stoci  unb  ac^t^igfte  Section. 


To  march  (to  walk). 
To  walk  (to  go  on  foot). 
To  step. 

To  travel. 

To  wander  (to  go  on  foot). 

The  traveller, 

the  wanderer  (the  traveller  on 

foot). 
To  walk  or  travel  a  mile. 
To  make  a  step  (meaning  to 

step  physically). 
To  take  a  step  (meaning  to  take 

measures  morally). 
To  go  on  a  journey. 
To  make  a  speech. 

A  piece  of  business, 
an  affair. 
To  transact  business. 


} 


SRarfcftiten '. 

®e^n  ♦  (ju  gttfc  Qt^n). 

0(^eiten*.  Part,  past,  ^fäjftiu 

ten.  Imperf.  fc^rttt. 
{Reifen/     |  take  fepn  for  their 
SSanbern/j      auxiliary. 
ber  9{ei[enbe  i 
bet  SSanberer  (Sßanberdmann). 

@tne  ^etle  iur&ctteden. 
(Stnen  ek^tt  mad^n. 

Qintn  0d^tt  t^un  *. 

Sine  9{etfe  mad^n. 
@ine  »ebe  ^Itcn  *. 


ein  @e[(^&ft  (plural  e). 


To  salt. 

Salt  meaty 

fresh  meat, 

the  food  (victuals), 

the  dish  (mess), 

the  milk. 
Salt  meats. 
Milk-food, 


@ataen. 

gefoljeneo  Steife^  9 

frif^e«  gleif«  i 

hit  @peife. 

bad  ©erid^t  (plural  e)  4 

bie  e)lil(^. 

gefalsene  ®peifen  i 

fDlild^fpeife. 


>  The  verb  marfc^iren  takes  the  auxiliary  fepn  */  when  there  is  a 
destination  of  place,  else  it  takes  either  ^aben  *  or  fepn  *.  Ex.  Die 
2Crmee  ift  nad)  dtom  marfd)irt/  the  army  has  marched  to  Rome ;  bie 
2Crmee  ^t  Tor  ifl)  ben  ganzen  Za^  marfc^irt/  the  array  has  mardied 
the  whole  aay. 
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Tb  attract. 


The  load-stone  attracts  iron. 


Her  singing  attracts  me. 


2(n   fid^   aie^en*    (^erbei 

jDer  ^a^ntt  hkt^t  bad  @ifen  an 
3^r  ©efang  ^ie^t  mid^  an. 


To  aUure,  to  entice. 
To  excite,  to  charm. 
To  charm,  to  enchant. 
To  enrapture,  to  ravish. 
I  am  enraptored  with  it. 
The  beauty, 
the  harmony, 
the  voice, 
the  power  (the  force). 


8o(fen. 

(Sntsäden. 

3(^  bin  barüber  ent^ödt. 

bie  &dibn^titi 

hit  «^rmonie  i 

bie  stimme  i 

hit  ®twalt 


I  ®ic^i 


in  (&t(o^^  mifc^n. 
mit  Gtoad  abaeben  *. 


To  meddle  with  something. 

To  concern   one's  self    about 

something. 
To  trouble  one's   head  about  }  €H(I()  urn  GtttHid  belämmerm 

something,  (to  meddle  with 

something). 


I  do  not  meddle  with   other 
people's  business. 
The  quarrel  (the  contest), 
the  commerce  (the  traffic). 
Strange  (foreign). 

It  is  strange. 


3(t)  mifd)e  mid^)  md)t  in  frembe 

^&nbel. 
bet  ^anbeK  ^ 

bet  ^nbe(  (has  no  plural), 
fremb. 
68  ifl  fonberbar. 


He  employs  himself  in  painting. 
The  art  of  painting, 
the  chymistry. 


Bb2 


(Sr  gibt  ft(^  mit  bet  Slaterei  <Kh. 

bie  Malerei ) 

bie  CFl^pmie/  bie  QJdE^eibelunß. 
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the  chymist, 
the  art. 


ber  Cr^^mtler  (bet  €kl^belfin^ 
bte  Jtnnfl. 


To  look  at  some  one. 
To  concern  some  one. 
I  look  at  you. 

The  thing. 

I  do  not  hke  to  meddle  with 
things  that  do  not  concern 
me. 

What  is  that  to  me  ? 

What  is  that  to  you? 


{ 


Scmonbcn  anfc^n  •. 
3emanben  angeben  *. 

34  f<^<  ®i<  <^n* 
bie  ^äje, 

ba6  ^ng  (plural  e). 
^dj  mi^djt   mid^  xdd^t  gem  in 
^nge^  bie  mi4  ntdytd  ange^n. 

t  SGSa6  ge^t  bad  mid^  an  ? 
t  SGSa«  ge^t  bas  Sie  an? 


7b  npeal. 
the  repetition» 

the   beginning,    the  com- 
mencement, 
the  wisdom, 

the  study, 

the  goddess, 
the  lord, 
the  nightingale. 
All  commencements  are  diffi- 
cult. 


{ 


Sßtebet^olen. 

bad  SBiebet^olen.    (See  Lesson 

LXXI.  Note  2.) 
ber  Anfang  ^ 

bie  $Sei6^eit  ^ 
bad  Stubium  '  i 
bad  Stubiren  9 
bte  @(6ttinn  i 
ber  ^err  j 
bie  9lad)tigatl. 

TCUcx  Anfang  ifl  f^koet  (a  pro- 
verb). 


7b  create. 


The  creator, 
the  creation. 


Schaffen.  Part  past,  d^f^df^ 
fen.  Imperf.  f^uf. 

bet@(l^6pfer$ 
bie  @<i)6pfung  5 


^  Substantives  terminating  in  unt/  form  their  plural  by  changing 
urn  into  en.  Ex.  bad  SnbtDtbuum/  the  individual;  plur.  hU  3nbtoi* 
buen  4  bad  ©tubiunt/  the  study;  plur.  bie  Stubten.  (See  lA  DM» 
naison  AUemande  d^terminie). 
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the  benefit  (the  kindness), 
the  fear  of  the  Lord, 

the  heaven, 

the  earth, 

the  solitude, 

the  lesson, 

the  exercise, 

the  goodness. 


hit  Sßo^U^at  i 

tie  Sut(^t  bed  ^txxn  i 

ber  «^immel  i 

hit  @rbe  9 

bie  @infam!eit  9 

bie  Section  i 

hit  }Cufdabe  5 

bie  ®üte ». 


I  have  done  it  for  your  sake.    |  3(^  ^^^t  eS  S^tetwegen  get^an. 

Ohs.  The  preposition  totQtn  takes  its  place  either  before  or  after 
the  genitive  which  it  governs ;  but  when  it  follows  a  personal  pro- 
noun the  letter  t  is  substituted  for  the  letter  x  of  the  pronoun  which 
then  forms  one  word  with  the  preposition.  The  same  thing  should 
be  observed  with  regard  to  the  prepositions  falben/  on  account  of, 
and  um-ioitten^  for  the  sake  of,  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter 
never  stands  before  the  substantive.    Ex. 


on 


on 


on 


deinetwegen/  meinethalben^ 

account  of  me. 
)De{net»>eden/   beinet^lben/ 

account  of  thee, 
deinetwegen/  feinetl^lben/ 

account  of  him. 
S^xtttct^tn,  il^cet^atben/  on  ac- 

count  of  her. 

In  the  same  way  we  say:  urn 
beinetnHden/  for  thy  sake,  &c. 

He  has  done  it  for  the  sake  of 
her. 

On  account  of  you  and  your 
children,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  me  and  mine,  I  have 
put  you  in  mind  of  and  incul- 
cated this  important  and  in- 
fiilHble  truth. 


Unfettwegen/  unfert^alben/    on 

account  of  us. 
Euretwegen/  euretl^alben/  on  ac-> 

count  of  you. 
3^retwegen/  i^tet^atben/  on  ac- 

coimt  of  them,  for  their  sake. 


meinetwiUen/  for  my  sake ;  urn 

@r  ^at  ed  urn  i^retwiUen  get^n. 

3^tet:unb  3^rer  JCinbet/  eben 
fewest  aU  meinets:  unb  ber 
meinigen  wegen/  f^aht  id)  3^nen 
biefe  wid^tige  unb  unti;&gUd)e 
fSa^r^eit  lu  ^trntti^t  geführt 
unb  eingef^&rft. 


*  Abstract  substantives  have  no  plural  in  German,  as  bie  ®&te/ 
the  goodness ;  bie  üthti  the  love,  &c. 
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He  rndnliä^Mti  hit  Unreinlich 

feit, 
bie  Cbrigleit  i 


oemünftig. 

9li4t  allein— -fonbetn  aii<l^ 


The  cleanliness,  the  uncleanli- 

ness» 
the  government  (meaning  the 

magistrate). 
Sensible,  reasonable. 
Not  only — ^but  also. 

EXERCISES. 
189. 
Will  you  dine  with  us  to  day  7 — With  much  pleasure. 
What  have  you  for  dinner? — We  have  good  soup,  some 
fresh  and  salt  meat,  and  some  milk-food. — Do  you  like 
milk-food  ? — I  like  it  better  than  all  other  food. — ^Are  you 
ready  to  dine? — I  am  ready. — Do  you  intend  to  set  out 
soon  ? — I  intend  setting  out  next  week. — ^Do  you  travd 
alone  ? — No,  Madam,  I  travel  with  my  unde. — Do  you  tnvel 
on  foot  or  in  a  carriage  ? — ^We  travel  in  a  carriage. — Did 
you  meet  any  one  in  (auf  with  the  dative)  your  last  journey 
to  Berlin? — ^We  met  many  wanderers. — ^What  do  you  in- 
tend to  spend  your  time  in  this  summer? — I  intend  to  take 
a  short  journey. — ^Did  you  walk  much  in  your  last  jour- 
ney ? — I  like  much  to  walk,  but  my  uncle  likes  to  go  in  a 
carriage. — ^Did  he  not  wish  to  walk  ? — He  wished  to  walk 
at  first,  but  after  having  taken  a  few  steps,  he  wished  to  get 
into  the  carriage,  so  that  I  did  not  walk  much. — What  have 
you  been  doing  at  school  to-day  ? — ^We  have  been  listening  to 
our  professor,  who  made  a  long  speech  on  (über  with  the  accus.) 
the  goodness  of  Grod. — ^What  did  he  say  ? — After  saying,  "  God 
is  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
commencement  of  all  wisdom;"  he  said,  "repetition  is  the  mother 
of  studies,  and  a  good  memory  is  a  great  benefit  of  God." — ^Why 
did  you  not  stay  longer  in  Holland  ? — When  I  was  there  the 
living  was  dear,  and  I  had  not  money  enough  to  stay  there 
longer. — What  sort  of  weather  was  it  when  you  were  on  the 
way  to  Vienna  ? — It  was  very  bad  weather ;  for  it  was  stormy» 
and  snowed,  and  rained  very  heavily  \ 

*  The  learner  must  here  repeat  all  the  expressions  relative  to  the 
impersonal  verb  ci  ifttiiis,  in  Lessons  LVl.  and  LVHL 
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190. 
What  are  you  doing  all  the  day  in  this  garden? — I  am 
walking  in  it  (barin). — ^What  is  there  in  it  that  attracts  you  ? — 
The  singing  of  the  birds  attracts  me. — Are  there  any  night- 
ingales in  it  ? — There  are  some  in  it,  and  the  harmony  of  their 
singing  enchants  me. — Have  those  nightingales  more  power 
over  (abet  with  the  accus.)  you  than  the  beauties  of  painting, 
or  the  voice  of  your  tender  (j&rtlic^)  mother,  who  loves  you  so 
much  ? — I  confess,  the  harmony  of  the  singing  of  those  little 
birds  has  more  power  over  me  than  the  most  tender  words  of 
my  dearest  friends. — ^What  does  your  niece  amuse  herself 
with  in  her  solitude  ? — She  reads  a  good  deal  and  writes  letters 
to  her  mother. — What  does  your  uncle  amuse  himself  with  in 
his  solitude  ? — He  employs  himself  in  painting  and  chymistry. 
— ^Does  he  no  longer  do  any  business. — He  no  longer  does  any, 
for  he  is  too  old  to  do  it. — Why  does  he  meddle  with  your 
business? — He  does  not  generally  (den)6^nU4)  meddle  with 
other  people's  business  ;  but  he  meddles  with  mine,  because 
he  loves  me  — Has  your  master  made  you  repeat  your  lesson 
to-day  ? — He  has  made  me  repeat  it. — Did  you  know  it? — I 
did  know  it  pretty  well  — Have  you  also  done  some  exercises  f 
— I  have  done  some,  but  what  is  that  to  you,  I  beg  ? — I  do  not 
generally  meddle  with  things  that  do  not  concern  me  ;  but  I 
love  you  so  much  (fo  fe^r)  that  I  concern  myself  much  (fe^r) 
about  what  you  are  doing. — Does  any  one  trouble  his  head 
about  you  ? — ^No  one  troubles  his  head  about  me ;  for  I 
am  not  worth  the  trouble. — ^Not  only  for  the  sake  of  cleanli- 
ness, but  also  for  the  sake  of  health  (bte  ^efunb^eit)  prudent 
people  avoid  (|t4  ^üten  iDor  with  the  dative)  uncleanliness,  and 
wash  themselves  often.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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EIGHTY-THIRD   LESSON. 

Drei  unb  ac^tjtg^e  Section. 


OF  THE  FUTURE. 
The  first  or  simple  future  is  formed   from  the  present  of  the 
auxiliary  metben  *,  to  become  ^  and  the  infinitive  of  the  verb,  as 
in  English  from  shau  or  will,  and  the  infinitive.    Ex. 

3d)  »erbe  lieben/  er  (fte)  toirb 
(ieben. 


I  shall  love,  he  (she)  will  love. 
Thou  wüt  love,  you  will  love. 
We  shall  love,  they  will  love. 


^u  nnrft  Ueben#  3^  »erbet  (ffU 

»erben)  lieben. 
$ßtr  »erben  lieben/  fte  werben 

lieben. 


I  shall  be  loved. 
Win  you  love  my  mother  ? 
I  shall  love  her  much. 
I  shall  never  love  her. 
I  shall  love  her  when  she  loves 
me. 

Win  you  go  out  to-day  ? 


3(^  »erbe  geliebt  »erben. 
$ßerben@ie  meine  Stutter  lieben? 
3(^  »erbe  fte  fe^r  lieben. 
Zdf  »erbe  fte  nie  lieben. 
34  n>erbe  fte  lieben/  »ann  fte 

miö^  lieben  »irb.  (See 

XLIX.) 
^Serben  fte  ^eute  auege^? 


Ibbeduity. 

Is  it  dusty? 

It  is  dusty. 

It  is  very  dusty. 

Is  it  muddy  out  of  doors  ? 

It  is  very  muddy. 


©taubtgfepn^  ^uben. 

3fte6fiaubid? 

66  ifl  flaubig. 

@6  ifl  fe^r  flauMd. 

3fl  e«  f^mu^ig  braufen  ? 

(SS  ifl  fe^r  f4mu|id. 


To  be  smoky,  to  smoke. 
Is  it  smoky  ?    Does  it  smoke  ? 
It  is  very  smoky.    It  smokes 

much. 
It  is  too  smoky.    It  smokes  too 

much. 


9Uiu(^n. 
Standet  H  ? 
66  raud)t  fe^r. 

(56  raud)t  au  fe^r. 


^  The  verb  »erben  */  when  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  fatare 
and  other  tenses,  loses  its  proper  signification. 
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10  go  m. 

^mem  ge^en». 

7b  come  in. 

herein  fommen*. 

Will  you  go  in  ? 

SBerben  @ie  ^tnein  ge^en  ? 

7b  sit  down. 

®id)  fe^en. 

Th  sit. 

®  i  ^  c  n  •  (verb  neuter).   Part. 

past,   9  c  f e  f  f  e  n.      Imperf. 

föf. 

I  will  sit  down  on  that  chair. 

Set)  toiU  mi(^  auf  tiefen  SJtu^l 

fe^en  *. 

Where  did  he  Bit? 

SBo  faf  er  ? 

He  sat  upon  that  chair. 

@r  fa§  auf  tiefem  @tu^le. 

Ibhoüelrft. 

How  much  money  have   you 

left? 
I  have  a  crown  left  ? 
I  have  only  three  crowns  left. 

If  I  pay  him  I  shall  have  but 
little  left. 


Uebrig  bleiben*.    Imperf 
blieb. 

SBieotel  ®elt  bleibt  3^nen  übrig  ? 

@ö  bleibt  mit  ein  Sb<^ler  öbrig. 
66  bleiben  mir  nur  ttei  Scaler 

übrig. 
SBenn  id^  ii)m  bejable/  n>irt  mir 

nur  menig  übrig  bleiben  (or 

fo  Wirt  mir  nur  menig  übrig 

bleiben). 

A,  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an  inversion  of 
propositions  ;  that  is,  when  that  which  ought  to  stand  first  is 
put  after,  and  forms  as  it  were,  the  complement  of  the  other.  An 
inversion  of  propositions  takes  place  when  the  first  proposition 
begins  with  a  conjunction.    Ex. 


If  he  comes,  I  shall  speak  to 
him  (inversion). 

I  shall  speak  to  him  if  he  comes 
(without  inversion). 

If  it  is  fine  weather  to-morrow 
I  shall  take  a  walk  (inver- 
sion). 


SSenn  er  tommt,  werte  id^  mit 

i^m  fpred^en. 
^ä)  werte  mit  i^m  fpred^U/Wenn 

er  fommt. 
$ßenn  zi  morgen  fd)6ned  ^tter 

iftf  werte  idj  fpajieren  ge^en. 


'  Whenever  a  will  or  intention  and  not  merely  futurity  is  to  be 
expressed  the  verb  wollen  *  is  used. 
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I  shall  take  a  walk  if  it  is  fine 
weather  to-morrow  (inthout 
inversion). 


3<^  loerbe  fpa^iecen  de^n/  wenn 
ei  motten  fi^nc 6  Setter  ifL 


B.  The  subject  is  also  placed  after  its  verb,  when  in  an 
inversion  of  propositions,  the  conjunction  menn/  if,  is  omitted  in 
the  first.  This  omission  of  the  conjunction  may  take  place  or  not; 
but  when  it  does,  the  second  proposition  begins  with  the  conjunction 
f  0/  then  (so). 

TkenCso),  .  @o. 

,^  ,  w    ,  „  r  Sclomme  i<%  «««  ®«lb  (instead 

If  I  receive  my  money  I  shaU  J      ^^,  ^^„  .^  ^^„  ^^^  ^ 

^y  y°^-  (     fomme)/  fo  beja^^le  id)  S^nen. 

r  @prtc^t  er  ^u  mir  {for :  mtnn  er 
If  he  speaks  to  me,    I    shall  <      SU  mir  fpric^)  fo  »erbe  i4  i^ 
answer  him.  (      antworten. 

06#.  When  the  conjunction  n>enn  is  not  omitted  the  conjunction 
fo  of  the  second  proposition  may  either  be  omitted  or  not,  mdeis 
the  proposition  is  of  a  certain  length. 


If  you  wiU  promise  me  to 
keep  it  secret,  I  shall  tell  it 
you. 


fBknn  @te  mir  oerfpred^n  tDoOeii/ 
ed  geheim  ^u  ^tten^  fo  »erbe 
id)  e6  3^nen  fagen. 


I  have  spent  all  my  money,  so 
that  I  have  none  left. 


^d)  t^aht  mein  dan^eS  ®elb  auis 
gegeben/  fo  baf  mir  f  eins  me^r 
fibrid  bleibt. 


TbfiU. 

To  fill  a  bottle  with  wine. 
I  fill  my  purse  with  money. 


With   what 
glass? 


do    you   fill   that 


Süllen  (anfüllen). 

^ne  8laf(^e  mit  Skin  anfüllen. 
Zd)  fülle  meinen  Seutel  (meine 

Sbrfe)  mit  ®elb. 
S8omU  ^llen  ®ie  biefe«  ®(aS  ? 


EXERCISES. 


191. 


Will  your  father  go  out  to-day  ?— He  will  go  out,  if  it  is 
fine  weather — Will  your  sister  go  out  ? — She  will  go  out»  if 
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it  is  not  windy. — ^Will  you  love  my  brother  ?— I  shall  love 
him  with  all  my  heart,  if  he  is  as  good  as  yon. — Will  your 
parents  go  into  the  country  to-morrow  ? — They  will  not  go,  for 
it  is  too  dusty. — Shall  we  take  a  walk  to-day? — ^We  will 
not  take  a  walk,  for  it  is  too  muddy  out  of  doors. — Do  you 
see  the  castle  of  my  relation  behind  yonder  mountain  ? — I  do 
•ee  it. — Shall  we  go  in  ? — We  will  go  in,  if  you  like* — ^Will 
you  go  into  that  room  ? — I  shall  not  go  into  it,  for  it  is 
smoky. — I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  Madam. — Will  you  not 
come  in  ? — Will  you  not  sit  down  ? — I  will  sit  down  upon 
that  large  chair. — Will  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  your 
brother  ? — I  will  tell  you. — Here  is  the  chair  upon  which  he 
sat  often. — ^When  did  he  die  ? — He  died  two  years  ago. — I  am 
very  much  i\ti)t)  afflicted  at  it. — Hast  thou  spent  all  thy  money  ? 
— I  have  not  spent  all. — How  much  hast  thou  left  of  it  ? — I 
have  not  much  left  of  it ;  I  have  but  one  florin  left. — How 
much  money  have  thy  sisters  left? — They  have  but  three 
crowns  left. — Have  you  money  enough  left  to  pay  your  tailor  ? 
— I  have  enough  of  it  left  to  pay  him ;  but  if  I  pay  him,  I 
shall  have  but  little  left. — How  much  money  will  your  bro* 
thers  have  left  ? — They  will  still  have  a  hundred  crowns  left. — 
Will  you  speak  to  my  uncle  if  you  see  him  ? — If  I  see  him,  I 
shall  speak  to  him. — Will  you  take  a  walk  to-moirow  ? — If 
it  is  fine  weather  I  shall  take  a  walk  ;  but  if  it  is  bad  weather 
I  shall  stay  at  home. — Will  you  pay  your  shoemaker?— I 
shall  pay  him,  if  I  receive  my  money  to-morrow. — Why  do 
you  wish  to  go  ? — If  your  father  comes  I  shall  not  go  ;  but  if 
he  does  not  come,  I  must  go. — Why  do  you  not  sit  down  ? — 
If  you  will  stay  with  (6ci)  me,  I  will  sit  down  ;  but  if  you  go 
I  shall  go  along  with  you. — Will  you  love  my  children  ? — 
If  they  are  good  and  assiduous,  I  shall  love  them  ;  but  if  they 
are  idle  and  naughty,  I  shall  despise  and  punish  them. — Am  I 
right  in  speaking  thus  (fo)  ? — You  are  not  wrong.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  LESSON. 

SSier  unb  ad^^igjie  Section. 


OF  THE  PAST  OR  COMPOUND  INFINITIVE. 

In  German  as  in  English  the  past  infinitive  is  formed  from  the 
infinitive  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  participle  of  the  verb ;  hut 
(m  English  the  past  participle  stands  after  the  infinitive  whereas 
in  German  it  precedes  iü  Ex. 

&elUht  ^aUn,  dcUebt  gu  fyihtiL 
Urn  deltebt  ju  ^beiu 
O^ne  getiebt  lu  ^aben. 
®tiMt  mocben  fepn. 
&ziizbt  morben  }u  fepn. 


Have  loved,  to  have  loved. 
In  order  to  have  loved. 
Without  having  loved. 
Have  been  loved. 
To  have  been  loved. 


OF  THE  PAST  FUTURE. 
The  past  or  compound  future  is  formed,  as  the  first  or  simple 
future  (preceding  Lesson)  from  the  present  of  the  auxiliary  »erben* 
and  the  past  infinitive.   Ex. 


I  shall  have  loved,  he  (she)  wiü 

have  loved. 
Thou  wilt  have  loved,  you  will 

have  loved. 
We  shall  have  loved,  they  will 

have  loved. 
I  shall  have  been  loved. 


3(b  werbe  geliebt  ^aben/  er  (fte) 

mirb  geliebt  ^ben. 
jDu  wirft  geliebt  b^ben^  3^r  «er» 

bet  (®ie  werben)  geliebt  ^ben. 
fS^ir  merbcn  geliebt  fyiUnf  jte 

merben  geliebt  ^aben. 
^dj  merbe  geliebt  worben  fepn. 


3d)  »erbe  meine  S3riefe  gefc^rie« 
ben  ^aben/  e^  &t  luxtid^ 
lommen. 

SGSann  id)  bad  9ferb  beaa^lt  ^ben 
»erbe  (or  »erbe  be^a^lt  ^ben)^ 
»erben  mir  nur  nodf^se^nSu^ 
ler  6brig  bleiben. 

A,  When  at  the  end  of  a  proposition  there  are  two  infinithret, 
two  past  participles,  or  an  infinitive  and  a  past  participle,  the  veib 
which  on  account  of  the  conjunction  ought  to  be  thrown  to  the  end 


I  shall  have  written  my  letters 
before  you  return. 

When  I  have  paid  for  the  horse 
I  shall  have  only  ten  crowns 
left. 
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of  the  phrase,  may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  those  infinitives 
or  participles.  Ex. 

SBaS  toerben  ®te  t^un/  mann  &U 
IVL^itta^t  gegeffen  ^aben  xotx^ 
htn,  or  werben  ^u  ^itta^z  ge:s 
geffen  ^aben  ? 

SBann  id^  3^ren  S3ruber  gefpro:: 
d)en  ^aben  werbe/  or  werbe 
defprod)en  ^aben/  fo  werbe  id) 
wiffen/  waö  id)  ju  t^un  ^abe. 

B,  The  latter  way  of  placing  the  verb  is  the  most  elegant  and 
most  usual.  Ex. 

{3d)  ^dht  ii)m  gefagt/  haf  ®ie  bad 
$ferb  ^aben  oerfaufen  mäffen 
(and  not  oerfaufen  gemuft  or 
muffen  l^aben). 


What  will  you  do  when    you 
have  dined  ? 


When  I  have  spoken  to  your 
brother  I  shall  know  what 
I  have  to  do. 


The  same  (feminine). 


The  same  thing. 

One  and  the  same. 
It  is  an  one  (the  same). 


I  ^iefetbe/    bie    n&m(td)e. 
I       (See  Lessons  XIV.  and  XVI.) 

{2)iefetbe  (bie  n&mUd)e)  ®a(^e. 
)Daöfe(be  (bad  n&mli^e)  jDing. 
Einerlei 
@ö  ifl  einerlei. 


Mose.        Fem.        Neui. 
Such,  ©Didier/  fold)e/  folded  (is 

declined  according  to  the  cha- 
racteristic termination). 

Obs.  A.  When  fold)  is  preceded  by  ein  or  fein  it  has  the  declension 
of  an  adjective.  Ex. 


Such  a  man,  such  a  woman, 

such  a  child. 
Such  men  merit  esteem. 


@in  fotd)er  !0lann/  eine  folc^e 
Srau/  ein  fotd)eö  ^inb. 

Gold^e  !0{enf(^en  loerbienen  Hd^ 
tung. 


Obe.  B.  When  foUi^  is  followed  by  ein  it  is  not  declined.  Ex. 


Such  a  man,   such  a  woman, 
such  a  happiness. 


@old)  ein  ^anni  fol^  eine  grau# 
fol(^  ein  &liid. 
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\wUh(mt,  mU  qf. 


Omthe 


The  church  stands  outside  the 

town. 
I  shall  wait  for  yoa  before  the 

town  gate. 

The  town  or  city  gate. 


{ 


Zuftx^aihia  preposition  go« 
veming  the  genitive). 

jDieitird^  ifl  aufer^lb  Ut&toht 

3d)  toztU  €He  t>or  b<m  Z^ore 

(@tabtt^ore)  enpacten. 
bad  Gtttbtt^ot. 
bas  Z1)ot  bet  €$tabt. 


To  go  out. 
To  come  out. 


Seldom  (rarely). 
Does  he  sit  under  the  tree  ? 
He  is  sitting  under  it 


®etten. 

@i|t  er  unter  bem  Saume  ? 
@rf!^t  batunter.  (Obs.  B.  Lesson 
UV.) 


n  continue  ao  proceedj,       {  «ottfa^ten». 

I  gottfe^en». 


He  continues  his  speech. 


I  t  <5t  f&|)tt  in  feinet  Äebe  fort. 


The  appetite,   ^ 

the  narrative,  the  tale, 

the  shore  (tiie  coast,  the  bank), 

the  sea-shore, 

on  the  sea-shore. 


f  bet  Kppetit/ 
bie  (S%luftf  bte  Znft  lum  (^en  $ 
bte  (Sxi^lunQ  i 
ba<  Ufet  i 

bad  Ufet  bed  ^eete«  i 
am  Ufet  bed  ^eeted. 


Not  until  fnot  brfore), 
Btfore, 

I  shall  not  see  him  until  I  go 
thither. 


9li(%t  e^et— bi«. 
<S^e/  e^e  aU/  beoot. 

3&j  »etbe  i^n  nic^t  fe^/  e^ 
(beioot)  i6)  ^tnge^ 


1  gottfe^en  is  a  regular  verb  active  and  governs  the  accusative; 
fottfa^en  *  on  the  contrary  is  neuter  and  irregular  and  governs  tlie 
dative  with  the  preposition  in  or  mit 
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Did  you  see  him  before  hie  de- 
parture ? 

I  do  not  do  it  until  you  tell  it 
me. 


^ben  0ie  i^n  oor  feiner  Vbretfe 

gefe^en  ? 
26)  t^ue  e^  ni^t/  bid  ®ie  e<  mit 

fagen. 


There  is,  there  are. 

Here  is^  here  are. 

Here  I  am. 

There  is  my  book. 

There  it  is. 

There  they  are. 

Therefore. 

That  is  the  reason  why. 

Therefore  I  say  so. 


jDa  ift,  Plural  ha  jlnb. 
«&ier  iftf    —    f^itt  jinb. 
•^ter  bin  id^ 
jDa  ift  mein  S3ud). 
jDa  ift  ed. 
^a  finb  f!e. 
^Deömegen/  ba^er. 
^a6  ifl  bie  Urfac^e  marunt. 
^etxoe^tn  fage  id)  ed. 


My  sister's  feet  are  cold. 
Her  hands  are  cold. 


Reiner  @(^efler  frieren  bteSü§e. 
3^r  frieren  bie  {)&nbe  ((So  ift  i^r 
in  ben  *^&nben  lait). 


EXERCISES. 

192. 

When  will  you  go  to  Italy? — I  shall  go  as   soon  as  I 

have  learnt  Italian. — ^When  will  your  brothers  go  to  Germany? 

— They  will  go  thither  as  soon  as  they  know  German. — 

When  will   they   learn  it? — They  will  learn  it   when  they 

have  found  a  good  master. — How  much  money  shall  we  have 

left  when  we  have  paid  for  our  horses  ? — ^When  we  have 

paid  for  them  we   shall  have  only  a  hundred  crowns  left. 

^-Have  you  told  my  brother  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  sell 

the  carriage  ? — I  have  told  him  so. — Have  you  written  to  the 

same  man  to  whom  my  father  wrote  ? — I  have  not  written 

to  the  same,  but  to  another. — Have  they  already  answered 

you  ? — Not  yet,  but  I  hope  to  receive  a  letter  next  week. — 

Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  person  ? — I  have  never  seen  such 

a  one. — Have  you  already  seen  our  church  ? — I  have  not  seen  it 

yet. — Where  does  it  stand  ? — It  stands  outside  the  town. — If 

10 
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you  wish  to  see  it,  I  will  go  with  you  in  order  to  show  it  to  yoa. 
— ^Who  is  there  ? — It  is  I. — ^Who  are  those  men  ? — They  are 
foreigners  who  wish  to  speak  to  you. — Of  what  country  are 
they  ? — ^They  are  Americans« — ^Where  have  you  been  since 
I  saw  you  ? — ^We  sojourned  long  on  the  sea-shore,  until  a 
ship  arrived,  which  brought  us  to  France. — Will  you  con- 
tinue your  narrative? — Scarcely  had  we  arrived  in  France 
when  we  were  taken  to  the  king  who  received  (aufnahm)  us 
very  well  and  sent  us  back  to  our  country. — ^Whom  are  you 
looking  for? — I  am  looking  for  my  little  brother. — If  you  wish 
to  find  him  you  must  go  into  the  garden,  for  he  is  there. — ^The 
garden  is  large,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  him  if  you  do 
not  tell  me  in  which  part  (ber  IX^eil)  of  the  garden  he  is« — He 
is  sitting  under  the  large  tree  under  which  we  were  sitting 
yesterday. — Now  I  shall  find  him. 

193. 

Why  do  your  children  not  live  in  France  ? — ^They  wish  to 
learn  English,  that  is  the  reason  why  they  live  in  England. — 
Why  do  you  sit  near  the  fire  ? — My  hands  and  feet  are  cold, 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  sit  near  the  fire. — What  do  the 
people  live  upon  that  live  on  the  sea-shore  I — They  live  upon 
fish  alone. — Why  will  you  not  go  a  hunting  any  more  ? — I 
hunted  yesterday  the  whole  day,  and  I  killed  nothing  but  an 
ugly  bird,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  shall  not  go  any  more 
a  hunting. — Why  do  you  not  eat  ? — I  shall  not  eat  before  I 
have  a  good  appetite. — Why  does  your  brother  eat  so  much? — 
He  has  a  good  appetite,  that  is  the  reason  he  eats  so  much. — 
If  you  have  read  the  books  which  I  lent  you,  why  do  you  not 
return  them  to  me  ? — I  intend  reading  them  once  more,  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  have  not  yet  returned  them  to  you ;  but  I  shall 
return  them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  read  them  a  (sum)  second 
time. — ^Why  did  you  not  bring  me  my  clothes  ?  They  w«re 
not  made,  therefore  I  did  not  bring  them ;  but  I  bring  them 
you  now,  here  they  are. — ^You  have  learnt  your  lesson,  why 
has   your  sister  not  learnt  hers  ? — She  has  taken  a  walk 
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with  my  motlier,  that  is  the  reason  why  she  has  not  learnt  it ; 
hut  she  will  learn  it  to-morrow. — When  will  you  correct  my 
exercises  ? — I  will  correct  them  when  yon  bring  me  those  of 
your  sister. — Do  you  think  (glauben)  you  have  made  faults  in 
them  ? — I  do  not  know. — If  you  have  made  faults  you  have  not 
studied  your  lessons  well ;  for  the  lessons  must  be  learnt  well, 
to  make  no  faults  in  the  exercises. — It  is  all  the  same,  if  you 
do  not  correct  them  (for)  me  to-day,  I  shall  not  learn  them 
before  (fo  werbe  idj  jic  erfl)  to-morrow. — You  must  make  no 
faults  in  your  exercises,  for  you  have  all  you  want,  in  order 
to  make  none.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 


c  c 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

%änf  unb  aä^Hiffit  Section. 


SOS 


To  die  of  a  dueaae. 


The  small  pox, 


She  died  of  the  small  pox. 

The  fever,  the  intermitting  fever. 

He  had  a  cold  fit 

He  has  an  agae. 

His  fever  has  returned. 

The  apoplexy. 

He  has  been  struck  with  apo- 
plexy. 


I 


{ 


Hn  einer  (dative)  j^anf  (Kit  ftet« 

6en* 
Me  Slattern  (plural  of  ^ie  Slot« 

tett  the  blister,  the  pnstole, 

the  pock). 
@te  ift  an  ben  Slattern  geftotbcn. 
bad  ^tUt,  bas  Sk^felfteber. 
@t  ^otte  einen  ünfaü  r>on  Siebet. 
(St  i)at  bad  Siebet  befommen. 
Qx  ^t  baS  Siebet  nneber  befom^ 

men. 
bet  @4la9/  bet  Sdl^lagflu^. 
iDet  @4to0  ^t  i^n  getü^tt. 
Cih:  ifl  oom  Gelage  getfi^  »ot^ 

ben. 


To  sell  well. 


Wine  sells  well. 


Cloth  sells  well. 


Wine  will  sell  well  next  year. 


r  ©Uten  TCh^axiQ  f^Un  *. 
<  ®ut  abge^jen  •. 
(  Siel  ^&ufet  finben  •. 
1 2)et  SBein  ge^t  gut  ab  (t^t  gu^ 

ten  ^Cbgang). 
t  Ikii  2£u4  ^t  guten  Vbgang 

(ftnbet  oiel  Jt&ufet). 
t  jDet  Sßein  untb  n&4Pe<  3a^ 
guten  Abgang  ^ben. 


To  open. 


Oeffhen/    aufmalen/    aufT^Xte^ 
fen**. 


*  Oeffnen  and  aufmad)en  mean  to  remove  the  obstacle  in  order  to 
give  access,  as :  bie  Zi)0Uf  bie  S^^ät  eined  3inimetd/  einen  64ro»ff 
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To  shut 


To  open. 


Hiat  door  opens  easily. 

The  door  does  not  shut. 
The  window  shuts  well. 


!3ttma(i)en#  jufc^liefen  *   (active 
verbs  *). 
3u9e^cn  *,   jufc^licf <n  •.    Part. 
past,  gefc^loffen.  Imperf.fdilof. 
Aufgeben*  (a  neuter  verb),  ft<^ 

5ffhen. 
^Diefe  Sl^üc  ge^t  leicht  auf  (ift 

Ietd)t  )u  ({fnen). 
^e  S^ür  fd)lie$t  ntc^t 
2)ad  Senfter  fd)Ue$t  gut 


Far  o£P,  from  afar. 

That  house  is  seen  fiEur  off. 


IBon  tozitttnt  oon  ferne. 
^an  fie^t  biefed  ^auö  üon  weU 
tern  (oon  feme). 


Sununer  clothes  are  not  worn 
winter. 


@ommetfleibet  tr&gt  man  nici^t 


r  ®ommerKeiö( 

in  J      ira  SBinter. 

J  (Sommerfteibi 

(^     ©inter  gett 


(Sommerfteiber  n>etben  nici^t  im 
getragen. 


l*hat  is  not  said. 

That  cannot  be  comprehended. 

It  is  dear. 

To  conceive,  to  comprehend. 


X>a^  küitb  nid^  gefagt 
jDad  tft  unbegreip^. 
@d  ift  htutlid). 

SSegteifen  *.  Part,  past»  begrif en. 
Imperf.  begriff. 


einen  S3nef  bffnen  or  aufinad^n/  to  open  the  town-gates,  the  door  of 
a  room,  a  cupboard,  a  letter.  Oeffnen  is  only  employed  to  make  an 
opemng  in  tne  thing  itself,  as :  einen  itidjnamt  eine  2Cber/  ein  ®e« 
fd)n>ür  offnen/  to  open  a  corpse,  a  vein,  an  abscess,  because  there 
is  no  opemng  yet.  So  we  say  bie  Saufgr&ben  bffnen/  to  open  the 
trenches.  2Cuffqtie$en  is  only  employed  in  speaking  of  things  that 
are  shut  with  a  key  or  a  padlock. 

*  The  same  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  ^umad^  and  (ii^ 
fi^Iiefen  *t  as  bet^'een  aufmad^n  and  auf[(^liefett  *. 

c  c  2  -•" 
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According  to  circumstanoeB.       / 

The  disposition,  I 

the  circumstance,  I 


9la(^  ben  ttmfUinbcn. 

9ta^  Sef(^ffen^  bet  Umft&nbc 

bte  SBcfd^ffen^iti 

bee  Umftanb. 


According  as. 

That  is  according  to. 
It  depends. 


I  9la(i)bem/  jje  na^bem/  in  fo  fern. 
i  9la4bem    H    ift    (nadjhtm   H 
<     lommt), 
C  9ta(!^bem  bie  Umft&nbe  {uib. 


Do  not  put  the  glass  upon  the 
table,  for  it  will  break. 

To  put. 
To  lay. 

To  set,  to  seat. 
To  stick. 


©teOen  @te  bad  &lai  nid^  auf 
ben  Zi^ä)i  benn  c«  uHrb  jet^ 
bre^en.  Imperf.  jerbtad^ 

®teUen. 

Segen. 

€$e|en. 

@te(ten*. 


Are  the  women  handsome  I 
They  are  «o;  they  are  rich  and 
handsome. 


®inb  bie  ^auen  f4bn? 
&t  finb  t^i  fie  jlnb  tei4  tmb 
f(^6n. 


'  stellen  is  used  when  the  person  or  the  thing  spoken  of  is,  as  it 
were,  standing  upri^^t,  and  legen  when  it  is  lying.  Ex*  XMe  ®l&{ier# 
bie  Slafd^  auf  ben  ^ifc^  fttlUxit  to  put  the  glasses,  the  bottle  on  the 
table;  ein  itinb  auf  ha^  S3ett  legen/  to  place  a  child  upon  the  bed; 
ein  Jtleib  auf  ha^  SBett  legen/  to  put  a  coat  upon  the  bed;  wo  ^ben  &i 
meinen @to(t  ^inge^edt?  where  have  you  placed  my  stick?  wo  (n^ben 
®ie  mein  fOleffer  l^ingelegt  ?  where  have  you  put  my  knife  ?  The 
verbs  flef^en*  and  liegen*  may  be  explained  by  the  English  verbs :  to 
stand  and  to  lie.  Ex.  3$r  @to(t  fle^t  in  meinem  3immer#  your  stick 
is  (stands)  in  my  room ;  3^r  IBruber  fielet  am  %tnfttt,  your  brother 
stands  at  the  wmdow ;  3t;r  Keffer  liegt  auf  bem  Sifdjie/  your  knue 
is  (lies)  upon  the  table ;  |)iec  fle^t  3^c  ®to(!  unb  ba  liegt  3^r  WUfitCt 
here  stands  your  stick  and  there  lies  your  knife.  &t^n  nearly 
answers  to  the  English  verb  to  seat,  as :  fe^n  @ie  ß(^  ^er^/  seat 
yourself  here.  It  is  also  used  in  the  following  idiom :  3enMUlbea 
in  ben  ®tanb  fe^n/  to  enable  some  one,  as:  i^  ^abe  i^n  in  benGtonb 
gefegt/  ed  3U  t^un/ 1  have  enabled  him  to  do  it.  ^Udttif  as  an  active 
verb,  is  used  with  the  preposition  i  n  foUowed  by  the  aocnaatm. 
Ex.  3n  bteSafdl^e  fttdtn,io  put  into  the  pocket  WeahallhttmAsr 
see  various  other  examples  of  these  verbs. 
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What  countrywoman  is  she  ? 
She  is  from  France. 


j  «Softer  tft  fie? 

I  SBoiftfle^c? 

I  ®ie  tfl  au6  (or  t)on)  gcanftei^. 


To    be    angry    at     somebody 

(about  anything). 
What  are  you  angry  about  ? 


S36fe  auf  3emanben(6ber@ttt>a6) 

fepn. 
SBot66er  finb  &e  b6fe  ? 


Are  you  sorry  for  having  done  I  Zt^nt  ed  3^nen  leib/  e«  get^^an  )u 
it?  I       ^abcn? 

r  @«  ti)VLt  mix  leib. 
I  am  sorry  for  it.  <  @d  ift  mir  nid^t  Ueb.  (See  Les- 

i     son  LXXIX.) 


Polite  (courteous),  impoUte  (un-   I  «&6flid)4  un^6flid^. 

civil). 
Happy,  unhappy.  ®lMlid}  4  undl6(!U4. 


What  sort  of  pen  have  you  lost  ? 

A  gold  one. 

What  sort  of  pens  has  your 

sister  made? 
Good  ones. 


SBaö  far  eine  S^ber  .i^aben  &it 

verloren  ? 
Sine  golbene. 
$ßaö  for  %ehttn  t^at  Sl^re  &d)im^ 

fter  gemalt  ? 
®ute. 


EXERCISE. 

194. 

Of  what  illness  did  your  sister  die. — She  died  of  the  fever. 
— How  is  your  brother  ? — My  brother  is  no  longer  living.  He 
died  three  months  ago. — I  am  surprised  at  it,  for  he  was  very 
well  last  summer  when  I  was  in  the  country.  Of  what  did  he 
die? — He  died  of  apoplexy. — How  is  the  mother  of  your 
friend? — She  is  not  well ;  she  had  an  attack  of  ague  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  this  morning  the  fever  has  returned  (unb 
biefen  fOlorden  mieber). — Has  she  the  intermitting  fever? — I  do 
not  know,  but  she  often  has  cold  fits. — What  has  become  of  the 
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woman  whom  I  saw  at  your  mother's  ? — She  died  this  morn- 
ing of  apoplexy. — ^Did  the  wine  sell  well  last  year  ? — It  did 
not  sell  yery  well ;  hut  it  will  sell  hetter  next  jrear,  for  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  it  will  not  be  dear. — Why  do  you 
open  the  door  ? — Do  you  not  see  how  it  smokes  here  ? — ^I  do 
see  it ;  but  you  must  open  the  window  instead  of  opening  the 
door. — The  window  does  not  open  easily,  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  open  the  door. — "When  will  you  shut  it  ? — I  will  shut 
it  as  soon  as  there  is  no  more  smoke. — ^Why  do  you  not  put 
those  beautiful  glasses  on  the  small  table  ? — If  I  put  them 
upon  that  little  table  they  will  break. — Did  you  often  go  a 
fishing  when  you  were  in  that  country  ? — ^We  often  went  a 
fishing  and  a  hunting. — If  you  will  go  with  us  into  the  country, 
you  will  see  the  castle  of  my  father. — You  are  very  polite. 
Sir ;  but  I  have  seen  that  castle  already.  (See  end  of  Leasoo 
XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY-SIXTH  LESSON, 

Qiifi  unb  ad^^jigfle  Section. 


The  utility,  the  use. 
the  advantage. 
This  thing  is  of  no  use. 

To  profit  by  a  thing. 
To  turn  a  thing  to  profit 

To  be  useful  to  any  one. 
Of  what  use  is  that  ? 
That  is  of  no  use. 

Useful. 
Useless. 
Is  it  useful  to  write  a  great 

deaL 
It  is  useful. 


bet  9lu^en. 

bet  Sott^eit. 

iDiefe  €$ad^e  ift  t)on  feinem  9tu« 

^en. 
9lu^en  aud  einet  ®ad!K  sieben  *, 
&di  eine  €$a4e  ju  9tn^t  ma^ 

4en. 
3emanbem  nu|en  (or  nä^n). 
SBosu  nä^  ba«  ? 
}Daö  nu|t  ni(^t6. 
9lä^li(^. 
Unnü|/  nu|l(^d. 
3ft  eg  nü(U4  tJiet  iu  fci^teiben  ? 

Qd  ift  nfttÜ(^. 


Is  it  well  (right)  to  do  it  ? 
It  is  not  weQ  (wrong). 


3ft  ed  biaie  ed  au  t^un  ? 
(Si  ift  unbiUid  (unted^t). 


What  is  that  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 


$ßaö  ifl  bad  ? 

3^  mif  nidjt  wad  ed  ift. 


To  be  called. 

What  is  your  name  ? 
My  name  is  Charles. 

What  do  you  call  this  in  Ger- 
man? 


Reifen*.  Part,  past,  qe^tU 
ß  e  n.  Imperf.  ^  i  e  f . 

t  Sßte  Reißen  ®ie  ? 

tSd)  ieife  (mein   9lamen  ift) 

JCatl. 
SBie  t)iiit  bad  auf  beutfd^  ? 


SM 


How  do  )roa  expreM  (say)  this 

in  French? 
What  is  that  called  ? 
To  name. 


Su  fQ%tn  &t  ba6  auf  froai^ 

Su  nemt  man  ta«  ? 
9lnmen*.  Put.  past,  gcaaant. 
Imperf.  nannte. 


DECLENSION  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  PERSONS  >. 

The  names  of  persons  are  declined  either  withoot  or  with  the 
article.  Without  the  article  they  take  ö  in  the  genitive,  and  en 
in  the  dative  and  accusative ;  with  the  article  they  add  nothing  to 
their  termination.    Ex. 


NoM .  SßU^lm     or  ber  miXf^lm, 
Gbn.  ^ii^tmi   —  be«  SB^lielm/ 
Dat.  Sßil^Unen  —  bent  Sßil^lni/ 
Ace.   Sßil^lmen  —  ben  fB&iV^lm, 


WiDiam. 
of  William, 
to  William. 

William. 


NoM.  eUfabet^ 
Gbk.  m\aUt^ 
Dat.  (Slifabet^en 
Ace.   C^Ufabet^n 


bie  d^Ufabet^, 
ber  (SUfabet^/ 
bet  etifabet^« 
bU  (SUfabetl^, 


Elizabeth, 
of  Elizabeth, 
to  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth. 


Obs.  A,  Names  of  persons  terminating  in  fd)/  6/  ft/  $/ 1>  hf  take 
en«  in  the  genitive.  Ex.  Sran^/  Francis ;  gen.  granjen«.  Names 
of  females  in  a  or  e  (tiie  common  endings  for  almost  all  such 
names)  change  in  the  genitive  a  or  e  into  en«.  Ex.  SßU^Umna# 
Wilbelmine;  gen.  SBil^elminend/ of  Wilhelmine.  Seonore/ Eleanor; 
Seonoren«/  of  Eleanor. 

Obs,  B.  To  indicate  that  the  ending  of  the  genitive  is  not  a  part 
of  die  name,  it  is  commonly  separated  by  an  apostrophe  as  in 
English.  Ex.  &d)ifUt'i  ©ebic^te/  Schiller's  poems ;  ®oet^«  Serie/ 
Goethe's  works. 


Sooner^than. 

Rather— than. 

He  ha^  arrived  sooner  than  I. 


d^^er— al«. 

eieber— al«. 

@r  ijl  e^et  andelommen  aH  iä^ 


For  the  proper  names  of  countries  and  towns,  see  Lesson  LI. 
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Rather  than  squander  my  money 
I  throw  it  into  the  river. 

I  will  rather  pay  him  than  go 

thither. 
I  will  rather  bum  the  coat  than 

wear  it. 


Siebet  n>erfe  id^  mein  ®elb  in  ben 

Siuf  /  e^e  i(^  ed  oerfc^wenbe. 
@^e  id}  mein  ®elb  oerfc^nbe/ 

werfe  id)  e«  lieber  in  ben  Slut. 
3<^  toiVi  i^m  lieber  be^a^len^  aU 

bingeben. 
3<i^  n^iU  ben  Biod  lieber  oetbren« 

nen;  aU  i^n  tragen. 


Sure. 
To  be  8ure  of  a  thing. 
I  am  eure  of  that. 
I  am  sure  that  he  has  arriyed. 

I  am  sure  of  it. 
I  know  it  well. 


©eiwf. 

@inet  S^acbe  gewif  fe)()n  *, 
Sd)  bin  beffen  gewif . 
30^  koeif  (or  bin)  gewif  /  baf  er 
angelommen  ifl. 


I  3d)  weif  ed  gewiß. 


To  repair  to^  to  go  to. 

I  went  to  my  room. 

He  repaired  to  that  town. 

To  repair  to  the  army,  to  one's 

regiment. 
I  repaired  to  that  place. 

He  repaired  thither. 
Repair  to  where  you  please. 


©id)  wobin  begeben  •. 
3d)  begab  mid)  auf  mein  Simmer. 
@r  begab  ftd)  in  biefe  ©tabt. 
©i(b  iur  2Crmee/  )u  feinem  Sue« 

gimente  begeben  *. 
34  f^aht  micb   an   biefen  Ort 

begeben. 
C^  ^at  fid)  ba^in  begeben. 
®e$en  ®ie  wobin  ©ie  wollen. 


George  the  Third. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
Henry  the  Fourth. 


®eorg  bet  2)titte. 
Subwig  bet  SSietje^nte. 
^eintid)  bet  lOiette. 


Europe,  European. 
Fluently. 
Charles  the  Fifth  spoke  several 
European  languages  fluently. 


Europa  j  @utop&ifd). 
(S^el&ttfig. 

Jtatl  bet  Sänfte  fpta(b»gel&upg 
mebtete  Sutop&ifcbe  @ptad^en. 


MM 


Soehaäung. 
Hav«  jaa  ever  seen   nidi    a 

thing? 
Have  yoa  ever  heard  of  such  a 

thing? 
I  have  never  seen  nor  hand  of 

mchathuig. 


^htn  6u  ie  fo  Gtioa«  ^e^  ? 
34  ^^  »ic  fo  (Itooi  ic{c|ea 


EXERCISES. 

195. 
When  did  you  see  my  father's  castle  ? — 'I  saw  it  when  I 
was  travelling  last  year.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  castles  thai 
I  have  ever  seen ;  it  is  seen  far  oC— How  is  that  said  ! — 
That  is  not  said.  That  cannot  be  comprehended. — Cannot 
every  thing  be  expressed  in  your  language  ? — ^Every  thing  eaa 
be  expressed,  but  not  as  in  yours. — ^Will  you  rise  early  to- 
morrow ? — It  wül  depend  upon  circumstances  ;  if  I  go  to  bed 
early  I  shall  rise  early,  but  if  I  go  to  bed  late,  I  shall  rise 
late. — Will  you  love  my  children?  —  If  they  are  good,  I 
shall  love  them.  —  Will  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow  f — 
If  you  get  ready  (iut>erriten  laffen)  the  food  I  like,  I  shall  dine 
with  you. — Have  you  already  read  the  letter  which  yoa  re- 
ceived this  morning  ? — I  have  not  opened  it  yet«'^-«When  wiU 
you  read  it? — I  shall  read  it  as  soon  as  I  have  time. — 
Of  what  use  is  that  ? — It  is  of  no  use. — ^Why  have  yon  picked 
it  up  t— I  have  picked  it  up,  in  order  to  show  it  to  you. — Can 
you  tell  me  what  it  is? — I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  I  shall  ask  my  brother  who  will  tell  you. — 
Where  have  you  found  it  ? — I  have  found  it  on  the  shore  of  the 
river,  near  the  wood. — Did  you  perceive  it  from  afar  t — I  did 
not  want  to  perceive  it  from  a&r,  for  I  passed  by  the  side  of 
the  river. — Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  ? — Never. — Is  it 
useftil  to  speak  much  ? — If  one  wishes  to  learn  a  foreign  lan- 
guage it  is  useful  to  speak  a  great  deal. — Is  it  as  useful  to 
write  as  to  speak  ? — It  is  more  useful  to  speak  than  to  write ; 
but  in  order  to  learn  a  foreign  language,  one  must  do  both 
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(betbed). — Is  it  useful  to  write  all  that  one  says  ? — That  is 
useless. 

196. 

Where  did  you  take  this  book  from  ? — I  took  it  out  of  the 
room  of  your  friend  (fem.). — Is  it  right  to  take  the  books  of 
other  people  ? — It  is  not  right,  I  know ;  but  I  wanted  it, 
and  I  hope  that  your  friend  will  not  be  displeased :  for  I  will 
return  it  to  her  as  soon  as  I  have  read  it. — ^What  is  your  name? 
— My  name  is  William. — ^What  is  your  sister's  name  ? — Her 
name  is  £leanar* — ^Why  does  Charles  complain  of  his  sister  ? 
— ^Because  she  has  taken  hia  pens. — Of  whom  do  those  chil- 
dren complain?— Francis  cmnplains  of  Eleanor  and  Eleanor 
of  Francis. — Who  Is  right? — They  are  both  wrong;  for 
Eleanor  wishes  to  take  Francis's  books  and  Francis  Eleanor's. 
— To  whom  have  you  lent  Schiller*s  works? — I  have  lent 
the  first  volume  to  William  and  the  second  to  Elizabeth. 
— How  is  that  said  in  French  ? — That  is  not  said  in  French. 
— How  is  that  said  in  German  ? — It  is  said  thus. — Has  the 
tailor  already  brought  you  your  new  coat  ? — He  has  brought 
it  me,  but  it  does  not  fit  me  well. — ^Will  he  make  you  another  ? 
— He  must  make  me  another ;  for  rather  than  wear  it  I  will 
give  it  away. — Will  you  use  that  horse  ? — I  shall  not  use  it. 
— ^Why  will  you  not  use  it  ? — Because  it  does  not  suit  me. — 
Will  you  pay  for  it  ? — I  will  rather  pay  for  it  than  use  it. — To 
whom  do  those  fine  books  belong  ? — They  belong  to  William. 
— Who  has  given  them  to  him  ? — His  good  father. — Will  he 
read  thfim  ? — He  will  tear  them  rather  than  read  them. — ^Are 
you  sure  that  he  will  not  read  them  ? — I  am  sure  of  it,  for  he 
has  told  me  bo*    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYL) 
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EIGHTY^EVENTH  LESSON. 

@{eben  unb  ac^tjigfle  Section. 


Sweet. 

mild, 

agreeable. 
Sweet  wine, 
A  mild  zephyr, 
A  mild  air, 
A  soft  sleep. 
Nothing  makes  life  more  agree- 
able than  the  society  of  and 
intercourse  with  our  friends. 

Sour,  acid. 


fanftj 

angenehm  i 

fäßer  SBein  i 

ein  fanftet  3ep()i)t  i 

eine  fanfte  S:uft  $ 

ein  fanftet  ^dfiaf, 

9ltd)t6  mai^t  hoA  £eben  angen^ 
mtt,  aU  Me  ®efettfd)aft  nnb 
ber  Umgang  mit  unfern  S^enn» 
ben. 

@auer. 


To  cry,  to  scream,  to  shriek» 
To  help. 

Thou  helpest,  he  helps. 
I  help  him  to  do  it. 
I  help  you  to  write. 

I  will  help  you  to  work. 
To  cry  out  for  help. 


®(^reien*/  Part,  past,  %u 
fc^rieen.   Imperf.  fc^tie. 

•^  e  t  f  e  n  ^  (govems  the  dative)* 
Part,  past,  ge^olfe  n.  Imperf. 
^alf. 

S)u  %m,  er  ^ilft. 

34  <>in  i^m  barin  be^ölfli^. 
34  ^elfe  3^nen  (^reiben  (See 

Lesson  XLIL). 
34  nHtt  3$nen  arbeiten  ^tfen. 
Urn  ^ölfe  f4reien  •. 


To  inquire  after  some  one. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
pass  that  plate  to  me  ? 


@}i4  na4  3emanbem  ettunbi^n 
(na4  3emanbem  fragen). 

SBoUen  ®ie  bie  ®bXt  \aUnt  aur 
biefe  ®4äfTeI  5tt  reichen  ? 
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Win  you  pass  that  plate  to  me 
if  you  please  ? 

To  reach. 

If  you  please. 

Complaisant,  pleasing. 
As  you  please. 
At  your  pleasure. 
As  you  like. 


JBoOen  ®{e  mir  def&afdfl  bit fe 
®4üff€t  rei(!^en  ? 
i  9U{d)en. 

©efäUidll. 

SBenn  ed  S^nen  gef&aig  ift 
I  ®ef&ai9. 


{ 


} 


9Sie  ed  3^nen  def&Ute  ift. 


To  knock  at  the  door. 


To  happen. 


Something  has  happened. 

What  has  happened  ? 

A  great  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened. 

Nothing  has  happened. 

A  misfortune  has  happened  to 
him. 

I  had  an  accident. 


2Cn  hit  S^ür  f  topfen. 

&d)  ereignen/  \i^  autraöen» 
(take  ^ben  for  their  aux- 
iliary). 

Vorfallen  •/  qt\d)t^tn;  U^t^ 
nen  (take  fepn). 

d^d  i^at  ftd^  (Uxoa^  sugetradcn 
(ereignet). 

9^d  if!  «orgefaOen  (def^e^n)  ? 

Gd  i^  ein  erofed  ttngtüct  gefc^ 
^en. 

66  ift  niö)H  vorgefallen. 

Gd  ift  i^m  ein  Ungldct  begegnet 

S^  t^atU  einen  ^ufaO. 


Thpcwr. 

7b  |Mwr  away. 
To  shed. 

To  shed  tears. 

A  tear. 
With  tears  in  his,  her,  our,  or 

my  eyes. 
I  pour  wine  into  a  glas8.| 
I  put  com  into  a  sack. 


&itftn*t  [(fatten/ einfci^en^ 

fen. 
®  eggief  en*. 
IBergief  en*. 

S^r&neh  oergief  en  *  (Part,  past, 

»ergoffen.    Imperf.  t>ergof ). 
(Sine  S^^r&ne. 
^it  t^r&nenben  Yugen. 

3d^  gief  e  !Sein  in  ein  ®lai. 
34  fd^fttte  betreibe  in  einen  &ad. 


»8 


Ipour 


AiBkfar  Aü 


I  poor  svaj  the 
good  fiornodiiiif 


for  k  ii 


3d^  f4eidf  tUfcmSUiiiif  I«  tria« 

fcBcia. 
3d^  9tc#e  bcB  fBcttt  mg  $  bean  er 


As  io^  njar,  wUk  raped 


As  to  me,  I  do  DCt 
to  ay. 


to. 


i: 


tSaS  anbetreffen*  (an» 
betroffen/  anbetraf)- 
Sai  anbelangen. 

tSo«  ntt4  anbetrifft  (anbe- 
lamof)f  fo  »ctf  t^nU^/  met« 
t4  fttden  f oIL 


7b 


Where  hare  yoo  met  inlh  hi 


f  antreffen*  gorems  the 
Ace  Put. past,  getroffen 
Imperil  traf. 

t  Bo  ^ben  6iei^n  angetroffen? 


I  do  not  know  what  to  do. 


I  do  not  know  where  to  go  to. 
He   does   not   know  what  to 


We  do  not  know  what  to  hoy. 


1 2^  »etf  tddjtt  wai  td^  Ufun 

foO. 
t  34  >^6  idäfti  we\)in  iäf  ge^ 

foO. 
t6r  »eif  m(lf)t/nKi«  er  antworten 

fofl. 
tSSir  wiffen   m^ti    waM  mix 

laufen  foOen. 


To  imho8(Nn  one's  sdf  to  some 

one. 
To  trust  some  one. 

To  distrost  one. 

Do  yon  trust  that  man  ? 

I  do  trust  hhn. 

He  trusts  me. 

We  must  not  trust  every  body. 


&äf  Semanbem  nertranen. 

3emanbem  trauen  or  nertronen. 

{einem  miftrauen.  • 
Ginem  nic^t  trauen. 
1  Surauen  (oroertranen)  Gicbiefen 
SRanne? 
34  traue  (or  nertrane)  i^ 
^  traut  (or  oertranet)  inc. 
Bir  mäftn  m^t  ciMR  Scbtn 
trauen. 
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To  laugh  at  someUiing. 

Do  you  laugh  at  that  ? 

I  do  laugh  at  it. 

At  what  do  you  laugh  ? 

To  laugh  at,  to  deride   some 

one. 
I  laugh  at  (deride)  you. 


Fkdl, 

A  Ml  glass. 

A  fun  glass  of  wine. 

A  book  full  of  errors. 


The  means. 
To  afford  (to  have  the  means). 
Can  you  afford  to  buy  a  horse } 

I  can  afford  it. 
I  cannot  afford  it. 

The  lady. 


7b  kute,  to  Uke^  to  reUsk, 

How  do  you  like  this  wine  ? 
I  like  it  well. 
I  don't  like  it. 


Uebet  (Stwa^  Uti^n, 
8aci)en@iebaTäbet? 
3(^  lad)e  barüber. 
SBoräbet  lad>en  ®te  ? 
3emanben    auöladien    (or   üer^ 

lad}en). 
3d^  la(!f)e  &t  and  (t)erlad)e  €$te). 


@ni  T>oIIed  ®Ia«. 

(Sin  @M  DoU  S^ein  (ein  t9oSe« 

®ta6  ®ein). 
Q^in  83ut^  looUec  ^^e^tet. 


bad  Mittel. 

3)ie  SWittel  babcn  ♦. 

^aben  @i€  bie  Mittel/  ein  ^ferb 

ju  laufen? 
3d)  ^aht  bie  ^ttel  ba^a  (yd)  ^aU 

lie). 
3d)  t^ahi  tie  nicbt 
bie  ^ame. 


@  d)  m  e  cf  e  n. 

iSie  fd)me(!t  3^nen  biefer  SSein  ? 
Gh:  fc^mecü  mir  gut 
Or  fc^mectt  mir  nic^t 


EXERCISES. 
197. 
Do  your  scholars  learn  their  exercises  by  heart? — They 
will  rather  tear  them  than  learn  them  by  heart. — What  does 
this  man  ask  me  for  ? — He  asks  you  for  the  money  which  you 
owe  him. — If  he  will  repair  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house  I 
will  pay  him  what  I  owe  him. — He  will  rather  lose  his  money 
than  rqmir  thither. — Charles  the  Fifth,  who  spoke  fluently 
seYeral  European  languages,  said  that  we  should  (man  mäffe) 
qseak  Spanish  with  the  gods,  Italian  with  our  (feiner)  mistress 
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(bie  ©cUebte  Obs.  Lesson  LV.),  French  with  our  (feineni) 
friend  (masc.)»  Gennan  with  soldiers,  English  with  geese 
(bie  ®and),  Hungarian  (ungorifd))  with  horses,  and  Bohemian 
Q)b^mi\d))  with  the  devil  (bet  Stcufel). — ^Why  does  the  mother 
of  our  old  servant  shed  tears?  What  has  happened  to  her? 
— She  sheds  tears  because  the  old  clergyman,  her  fnend, 
who  was  80  very  good  to  her  (bet  i^t  fo  mel  ®utU  get^n  ^t), 
died  a  few  days  ago. — Of  what  illness  did  he  die  ? — He  was 
struck  with  apoplexy. — Have  you  helped  your  fstther  to  write 
his  letters? — ^I  have  helped  him. — Will  you  help  me  to  work 
whfen  we  go  to  town  ? — I  will  help  you  to  work,  if  you  will  help 
me  to  get  a  livelihood. — Have  you  inquired  after  the  mer- 
chant who  sells  so  cheap  ? — I  have  inquired  after  him  ;  but 
nobody  could  tell  me  what  has  become  of  him. — Where  did 
he  live  when  you  were  here  three  years  ago  ? — He  lived  then 
in  Charles  Street,  No.  55. — How  do  you  like  this  wine  ? — I 
like  it  very  well ;  but  it  is  a  little  sour. 

198. 

How  does  your  sister  like  those  apples  ? — She  likes  them 
very  well ;  but  she  says  that  they  are  a  little  too  sweet. — 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  pass  that  plate  to  me. — ^With 
much  pleasure. — Shall  (foil)  I  pass  these  fishes  to  you  ? — I 
will  thank  you  to  pass  them  to  me. — Shall  I  pass  the  bread 
to  your  sister  ? — You  will  oblige  (oerbinben  ♦)  by  passing  it 
to  her  ?— How  does  your  mother  like  our  food  ? — She  likes 
it  very  well ;  but  she  says  that  she  has  eaten  enough. — What 
dost  thou  ask  me  for  ? — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give 
me  a  little  bit  of  (oon)  that  mutton  ? — Will  you  pass  me  the 
bottle,  if  you  please  ? — Have  you  not  drunk  enough  ?  Not 
yet ;  for  I  am  still  thirsty. — Shall  I  give  (einfc^nfen)  you  some 
wine  ? — No,  I  like  cider  better. — Why  do  you  not  eat? — ^I  do 
not  know  what  to  eat. — Who  knocks  at  the  door  ? — It  ia  a 
foreigner. — Why  does  he  cry? — He  cries  because  a  great 
misfortune  has  happened  to  him. — What  has  happened  to 
you? — Nothing  has   happened  to  me. — When  will  yon  go 
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to  this  evening  ?— I  don't  know  where  to  go  to. — Where  will 
your  brothers  go  to  ? — I  do  not  know  where  they  will  go  to ; 
as  to  me,  I  shall  go  to  the  theatre. — ^Why  do  you  go  to 
town  ? — I  go  thither  in  order  to  purchase  some  books.  Will 
you  go  thither  with  me  ? — I  will  go  with  you  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  there. — Must  I  sell  to  that  man  on  credit? 
— You  may  sell  to  him,  but  not  on  credit ;  you  must  not 
trust  him,  for  he  will  not  pay  you. —  Has  he  already  deceived 
any  body  ? — He  has  already  deceived  several  merchants  who 
have  trusted  him. — Must  I  trust  those  ladies  ? — ^You  may  trust 
them ;  but  as  to  me,  I  shall  not  trust  them  ;  for  I  have 
often  been  deceived  by  the  women,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  say,  we  must  not  trust  every  body.-^Do  those  mer- 
chants trust  you  ? — They  do  trust  me,  and  I  trust  them. 

199. 

Whom  do  those  gentlemen  laugh  at  ? — They  laugh  at  those 
ladies  who  wear  red  gowns  (bad  SCUih)  with  yellow  ribbons. — 
Why  do  those  people  laugh  at  us  ? — They  laugh  at  us  because 
we  speak  badly. — Ought  we  to  (muf  man)  laugh  at  persons  who 
speak  badly  ?—  We  ought  not  to  laugh  at  them ;  we  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  listen  to  them,  and  if  they  make  blunders  (S^^ler), 
we  ought  to  correct  them  to  them. — What  are  you  laughing  at  ? 
— I  am  laughing  at  your  hat ;  how  long  (feit  wann)  have  you 
been  wearing  it  so  large  ? —  Since  (feitbem)  I  returned  from 
England. — Can  yon  afibrd  to  buy  a  horse  and  a  carriage  ? — I 
can  afford  it. — Can  your  brother  afford  to  buy  that  large  house  ? 
— He  can  afford  it. — Will  he  buy  it  ? — He  will  buy  it,  if  it 
pleases  him. — Have  you  received  my  letter  ? — I  have  received 
it  with  much  pleasure.  I  have  shown  it  to  my  German  master, 
who  was  surprised  at  it,  for  there  was  not  a  single  fault  in  it. — 
Have  you  already  received  Jean  Paul's  and  Wieland's  works  ? 
— I  have  received  those  of  (t)on)  Wieland  :  as  to  those  of  Jean 
Paul,  I  hope  (fo  ^offe  ic^)  to  receive  them  next  week  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXVI.). 

Dd 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

Haft  unb  ad^tjigfle  Section. 


Who  is  there  ? 
It  is  I. 
Is  it  you  i 
It  is  not  I. 
It  is  you. 
It  is  he,  it  is  she. 
Are  they  your  hrothers  ? 
They  are  not  my  brothers. 


SB^r  ift  ba  ? 

3d)  bin  ed. 

@inb  @ie  ed  ? 

3(!^  bin  cd  m(^ 

®ie  |tnb  ed. 

(Sr  i^  e6/  lie  ift  ee. 

@inb  e6  3^reS3rftber? 

C^e  |tnb  meine  IBrüber  rdä)t 

Appositions!  phrases  ^  are  in  German  always  put  in  the 
same  case  as  the  principal  noun.    Ex. 

NOMINATIVE. 


Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legis- 
lator. 

Religion,  this  daughter  of  hea» 
yen,  is  the  faithful  companion 
of  men. 


Stpfurg/  ber®efe^debereparta'l. 

2)ie  SUligion/  biefe  Xo^tec  bH 
^inunett/  ift  bie  treue  9^^u 
tinn  bet  !Renfd)en. 


GENITIVE. 


The  duty  of  a  father,  the  natu- 
ral tutor  of  his  children,  is  to 
provide  for  them. 


)Dee  Spätere/  be«  natdrli^  JBot^ 
munbed  feiner  ittnber^  9fli4t 
ift  e<f  for  fit  }u  forgen. 


DATIVE. 


That  honour  is  due  to  my  friend 

who  is  a  brave  man. 
I  gave  the  father,  this  honest 

old  man,  the  model  of  his 

family,  that  advice. 


jDiefe  @^re  QtHiftt  meinem  gteniu 
be,  einem  braven  Spanne. 

34  ^aU  bem  Soter^  Mefnii 
red)tf(^ff«nen  ®rcife/  bem  fRo» 
fter  feiner  S<tmiUey  ben  8lat^ 
gegeben. 


*  We  call  a  phrase  ^oppositional  when  it  serves  to  ezi^ain  and  deter- 
mine the  principal  noun. 
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That  happened  under  Ck>n8tan- 
tine  the  Great,  the  first  Chris- 
tian emperor. 


^ee  0cf4a^  unter  Sonftanttn 
bem  ®ro§en/  Urn  crften  d)nfU 
lidjen  JCaifer. 


ACCUSATIVE. 


It  concerns  my  friend,  the  coun- 

seUor  N. 
I  have  known  the  king,  that 
benefactor  of  his  people. 

The  duty, 

the  companion, 

the  tutor  (the  guardian), 

the  model, 

the  family, 

the  people, 

honest, 

faithful  (true). 


66  (betrifft  meinen  S^eunb/  ben 

3d)  ^abe  ben^6n{dr  biefen  fB^of)U 

t^&ter  feineö  Spoiled  gefannt. 
bie  V^idjt  i 
ber  ®ef&^rte  9 
berS^ormunb  (plur.  S^ormünber)^ 

bie  S^^niilie  ^ 
bad  S3olf  9 
re(l()tfd)affen  $ 
treu. 


To  thee,  my  dearest  friend,  I   I  iDit/  meinem  liebflen  greunbe/ 
give  this  ring.  I      gebe  id)  biefen  dtiriQ, 

tgF  ^'  I^  German  the  pronoun  must  be  in  the  same  gender, 
number,  and  case,  with  the  substantive. 


Of  me,  who  am  his  nearest  re- 
lation, he  requests  nothing. 
Is  it  they  who  speak  ? 
It  18  they. 


It  is  I  who  speak. 


{ 


S^on  mit/  feinem  nhd^fttn  IBer* 

wanbUxif  verlangt  er  nid)t6. 
@inb  fie  eS/  bie  fprec^n? 
®ie  finb  ed. 
3d)  bin  e«/  ber  fy>rid)t. 
Sd)  bin  ee/  ber  id)  fprec^e. 

C.  When  a  personal  pronoun  is  followed  by  a  relative  pro- 
noun, it  may  or  may  not  be  repeated  after  the  latter;  but  if  it  is 
not  repeated,  the  verb  which  follows  the  relative  pronoun  must  stand 
in  the  third  person,  though  the  personal  pronoun  be  of  the  first  or 
second  person. 

&t  finb  ed/  ber  @ie  lad)en  i  or, 

®it  {inb  ti,  ber  lad)t. 

2)tt  bift  ed/   ber  bu  ee  get^n 

jDu  bift  ee,  ber  ee  get^n  ^t. 
d2 


It  is  you  who  laugh. 


It  is  thou  who  hast  done  it. 


{ 
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It  is  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  i  6ie  finb  H,  meine  «^erren^  tie  ha€ 
said  that.  gefaxt  ^ben. 


To  look  like  (to  appear). 
How  does  he  look  ? 
He  looks  gay  (sad,  contented). 

This  heer  looks  like  water. 
You  look  like  a  doctor. 


TCudfe^en*  wie. 

fB^ie  f ie^t  er  au<  ? 

(St  fie^t  (ufKg  (trauris/  infrie« 

ben)  ani. 
^efee  S^ier  fte^t  aue  tme  Staffer. 
&it  fe^en  wie  ein  TCrgt  an<. 


Our  fellow  creatures. 
He  has  not  his  equal  or  his 
match. 


t  Unferee  ®tei(^n. 

t  &t  ^t  feinel  ®ltifyn  ni^t 


To  resemble  some  one. 


He  resembles  me. 

I  resemble  your  brother. 

I  resemble  him. 


Each  other. 


We  resemble  each  other. 

They   do   not   resemble    each 

other. 
The  brother  and  the  sister  love 

each  other. 
Are    you   pleased   with   each 

other  ? 
We  are  (so). 


Semanbemgleid^en*.  Pkrt. 

past,  gegli^KH.  Imperf.  gli^- 
Semanbem  &^nlic^  fe^n  * 

or  fepn*. 

(Sr  fte^t  mir  &^nU(^ 
3d)  gleite  Syrern  iBntber. 
34  Mn  i^m  A^nlic^ 


{ 


(Sinanbec   (an    indeclinable 
pronoun  ^) 

9Bir  Qttidjtn  einanbet. 
9Btr  fe^en  einanber  &^nU4. 
®ie  fe^en  einanber  nii^  h^nli^ 

)Der  IBruber  unb  bie  &^^ftit 

lieben  einanber. 
Ginb  ®ie  mit  einanber  infrie» 

ben? 
SBir  finb  ed. 


>  (Sinanber  indicates  that  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is 
reciprocal  between  several  persons  or  things,  and  is  emfdoyedlorall 
cases  and  genders. 
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I  am  well. 

To  drink  to  some  one. 

To  drink  some  one's  health. 
I  drink  your  health. 


3d)  Mn  gefunb. 

Semantem  jutrinfen  *. 
f  3emanbed  ©efunb^eit  trinfen  *. 
}  2Cuf  3emanbed  ®efunb^eit  trin^ 
(     fen  •. 

{34  trinf e  3^re  ©efunbi^eit. 
34  trinf e  auf  3^ce  ®efunb^eit. 


To  make  some  one's  acquain- 
tance. 

To  become  acquainted  with 
somebody. 


I  have  made  his  acquaintance. 

I  have  become  acquainted  with 

him. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  him 

(her)? 
Do  you  know  him  (her)  ? 
I  am  acquainted  with  him  (her). 
I  know  him  (her). 
He  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine. 
She  is  my  acquaintance. 
He  is  not  a  friend»  he  is  but  an 

acquaintance. 


JBefanntf^aft  mit  3cmanbem  ma«: 

d)en. 
3emanben  fennen  lernen. 

34  t^aht  feine  IBefanntfd^ft  ge^? 

madjt 
34  t^aU  a3efanntf4aft  mit  it^tn 

dema4t. 
34  ^<^^^  i^n  fennen  gelernt 

®inb  ®ie  mit  i^m  (i^r)  befannt  ? 

Jtennen  ®ie  i^n  (fie)  ? 
34  ^in  mit  i^m  (i^r)  befannt 
34  f  enne  i^n  (fie). 
Ch:  ift  mein  IBefannter. 
&t  ift  meine  SBefannte. 
(Sr  ift  fein  Steunb/  e^  ift  nur  ein 
IBefannter. 


Oäs.  €k>  denotes  the  consequence  of  a  preceding  proposition.  (See 
B.  Lesson  LXXXIII). 


IBeil  hu  beine  Aufgaben  ni4t  gut 
dema4t  ^ft/  fo  muft  bu  fie 
no4  einmal  ma4en. 

^  er  ni4t  fam  (fo)/  lief  i4  i^n 
rufen.    (Lesson  LXXXIII). 

9lo4  einmal. 

2)0/ weil. 


As  thou   hast  not  done   thy 
exercises  well,  thou  must  do 
them  again. 
As  he  did  not  come  I  sent  for 
him. 

Again,  once  more. 
As. 


3;  X.  at 


aid  be,  -I 
ntT—Baw 
■V  ke  is  mick 


IV 


IfiitraL  sud 


I  jot  «r 
iiv«K  £bt  iwas  ! — ^We  41^1«  «adk 


;  bat  how  do 


IV   YVWr  SMKS 


^uf  Tc«  f — He  docs  lesen&Ue 
!— TVt  do 
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each  other ;  for  the  eldest  (tie  &ltefte)  is  idle  and  naughty 
(unartig),  and  the  youngest  assiduous  and  complaisant  towards 
every  hody. — Who  knocks  at  the  door  ? — It  is  I,  will  you 
open  it  ? — ^What  do  you  want  ? — I  come  to  ask  you  for  the 
money  which  you  owe  me,  and  the  books  which  I  lent  you. — If 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  come  to-morrow,  I  yrill  return 
both  to  you. — ^Do  you  perceive  yonder  house  ? — I  do  perceive 
it,  what  house  is  it  ? — It  is  an  inn  (bad  !Sirt^e^aud) ;  if  you  like 
we  will  go  into  it  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine ;  for  I  am  very  (fe^r) 
thirsty. — You  are  always  thirsty  when  you  see  an  inn. — If  we 
enter  it  I  shall  drink  your  health. — Rather  than  go  into  an 
inn  I  will  not  drink. — ^When  will  you  pay  what  you  owe  me  ? 
— ^When  I  have  money;  it  is  useless  to  ask  me  for  some 
to-day,  for  you  know  very  well  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  had 
of  him  who  has  nothing. — ^When  do  you  think  you  will  have 
money  ? — I  think  I  shall  have  some  next  year. — ^Will  you  do 
what  I  shall  tell  you  ? — I  will  do  it,  if  it  is  not  too  difficult. — 
Why  do  you  laugh  at  me  ? — I  do  not  laugh  at  you  but  at  your 
coat. — Does  it  not  look  like  yours  ? — It  does  not  look  like  it ; 
for  mine  is  short  and  yours  is  too  long,  mine  is  black  and 
yours  is  green.     (See  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

9leun  unb  aaftii^t  Scctioiu 


To  get  into  a  scrape. 
To  get  out  of  a  tcnqw. 


I  got  out  of  the  scrape. 

The  snare, 
always. 
That  man  always  gets  into 
scrapes;   but  he  always 
out  of  them  again. 


bad 
gets 


614  ^&nbel  lu^ief^n  *. 
&idf  oon  (Stwa€  Io6  mad^n. 

geiogen. 

34  bin  9ut  baioon  gef  ommrn. 

bieC4linde$ 

iminct. 

jDiefer  fRann  iiet^t  ft4  immer 
fd)ltmme  ^nbel  ioi  aber  er 
^ifU  {14  immer  mieber  ^aiU. 


Between. 

3mif4<n   (governs    the  dat. 

and  ace.). 

The  appearance, 

bae2Cnfe^n$ 

The  sight,  the  face. 

ba<  ®eft4t  i 

the  mien,  the  look. 

bie  fRiene  i 

the  countenance,  the  physiog- 

bie ®eft4tebilbttnd. 

nomy. 

To  have  the  appearance. 

X)ae  2Cnfe^en  ^ben  •. 

To  appear. 

<S4^inen  *.    Imperf.  f4ten. 

To  look. 

Ättdfc^n  •. 

To  look  wen. 

®nt  auöfef^en  *. 

To  look  good. 

®vit  iu  fepn  f4e{nen  *. 

You  (appear)  look  very  well. 

She  looks  angry. 

She  appears  to  be  angry. 


€Ke  fef>en  fe^r  gut  ato. 
&ie  fte^t  t>erbrieflU4  au«. 
ete  f4eint  b6fe  (oerbriefIi4)  |a 
fepn). 
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They  appear  to  be  contented. 
They  look  contented  (pleased). 


^ie  fd)etneii  aufrieben  }u  fepn. 
(Sie  feigen  vergnügt  au<. 


-To  look  pleased  with  some  one. 

To  receive  one  kindly. 

Friendly,  kindly. 

To  look  cross  at  some  one. 

When  I  go  to  see  that  man, 
instead  of  receiving  me  with 
pleasure,  he  looks  displeased. 

A  good-looking  man. 
A  bad-looking  man. 

Bad-looking  people  or  folks. 
To  imagine. 


Semantem  ein  freunbli(!^e  &tg 

fid)t  madjtn, 
@^nen  freunbUc^  empfangen  *. 
greunblid). 
Semanbem  ein  b6feö  ®eftd)t  ma» 

6)tn, 
IBenn  id}  biefen  fSftann  befudjie/ 

madit  er  mir  ein  b6fed  ®efi(^t/ 

anftatt  mid)  freunblid)  aufitifi 

nehmen. 
(Sin  tStann  t>on  gutem  2Cnfe^en. 
(Sin  tStann  t>on  \d}Uä)Um  2Cnfe« 

Seute  Don  fd^ilec^tem  TCnfe^n. 
<Sid)  einbilben  (governs  the  da- 
tive). 


That  man,  whom  you  see,  seems 
dedrous  of  approaching  us. 


iDer  fRann/  ben  ®ie  fe^en/  fc^eint 
fid)  une  (dative)  n&^ern  gu 
woSen. 


To  visit,  to  go  to  see  some  one. 
To  pay  some  one  a  visit. 

To  frequent  a  place. 

To  frequent  societies. 
To  associate  with  some  one. 


Semanben  befuc^n. 
3emanbem  einen  jBefud)  mac^n. 
(Sinen  fütt  befttd)en. 
©efellfc^aften  befu4)en. 
!DUt  Semanbem  umgeben  *. 


It  is  all  over  with  me ! 

It  is  all  over. 

It  is  too  late  to  consult  to-day 
about  what  was  done  yester- 
day (a  proverb). 


{(Sd  ift  urn  mid)  gefd)e^en  I 
3d)  bin  t>ertoren ! 
(&€  ift  barum  gefc^^n ! 
®ef4e^ne  ^nge  finb  nic^t  a» 
&nbern  (^prif^ort). 
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The  spite,  the  dUpleasore, 
the  grief,  the  sorrow. 

To  vex,  to  spite  some  one. 

To  hurt  some  one's  feelings. 

You  have  vexed  (spited)  that 
man. 

You  have  hurt  that  man's  feel- 
ings. 


bet  Skcbtuf  i 

bet  J^ummer. 

3emanbem  SSerbnsf  mad^n. 

3emanben  fr&nfen. 

^it  tyihtn  biefem  SUnnc  f&tu 

bruf  demad)t 
®ie  ^aben  biefen  SRann  eeCt&nft 


The  place, 
I  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in. 

To  swim. 


bet  Ort/  bie  GteOe. 

34  tt>eiS   eine   ^te   6telle  §u 

fc^HHiiinien« 
@d)k9immen  *.     Part,  past,  qßf 

fc^ommeiL  Imperf.  fd^mm. 


To  cs^tfitfMic» 

7b  endure  (experience). 

To  feel  (experience), 

I  have  experienced  a  great  deaL 

I  have  experienced  a  great  many 
misfortunes. 


@rfaf>ren  *.    Imperf.  erfuhr. 
Srbulben. 

@mp finben*.  Imperf.  cmpt* 
f  anb. 

3d)  ^abe  oiel  ecbulbet  empftinbcB 

(erfahren.) 
3d)  l^aU  otel  ttnglfttf  q/t^cAt 


To  suffer. 

To  feel  a  pain  in  one's  head  or 

foot. 
I  felt  a  pain  in  my  eye. 


To  neglect. 

To  ndss  (to  neglect). 

You  have  neglected  your  pro- 
mise. 

You  have  neglected  to  come  to 
your  lesson. 


eeiben»  (eelitte«/  litt). 

fUm  Jtopfe  ober  am  gttfe  kU 

ben  •. 
t  3d)  ^be  am  Tbx^  eelttten. 


S$ernad)l&ffigen. 
S3erf&umen. 

@ie  ^aben  3^t  $Ber{|NEcd^  oct» 

na^t&fftgt. 
@ie  ^ben  vecf&itmt  inr  ^kuUbe 

(aut  Section)  iu  Umm». 
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ToyvM. 
To  yield  to  some  one. 

To  yield  to  something. 

To  yield  to  necessity. 

We  most  yield  to  necessity. 


SQ^ic^n  *  *    takes  fepn.    Part, 
past«  Qtttüid^n.    Impeif.  ivid). 
3emanbem  nadjQthtn  *, 
i  ^i^  in  Qtxoa^  (accus.)  fd)i(fen. 
•<  ®{d)  stt  fStcoa^  bequemen. 
(  @6  bei  (Stma^  ben>enben  Kaffen  *, 

^\6)  in  bie  9tot^n>enb{gf eit  f(^ 

(ten. 
^an  muf  fid)  in  bie  9tot^wens 

big!  eit  fd)i(fen. 


To  spring. 

To  jump  (hop). 
To  blow  up>  to  burst. 
To  omit. 
To  spring  up  from  below. 
To  spring  forward. 
To  spring  backward. 
The  child  hopped  joyfully  a- 

roundme. 
The  besiegers  let   the  bastion 

blowup. 
The  copier  has  omitted  a  few 
lines. 


To  spring  upon  some  one  or 
something. 

The  cat  springs  upon  the  rat. 
To  leap  on  horseback. 


Springen  ♦.      Part,    past,    ge:; 

fptungen.    Imperf.  fprang. 
köpfen. 
(Sprengen. 

TCuetajfen  ••    Imperf.  lief. 
9!on  unten  herauf  fpringen  *. 
JBono&rt«  fpringen. 
3ur&(f  fpringen. 
jDad  SLxnh    ^Opfte   freubtg   um 

mi4  {)erum  K 
Die  Belagerer  liefen  bie  HBaftei 

fprengen. 
)Der  2Cbf(4reiber  \^at  einige  Selten 

audgelafen. 
2Cttf  Semanben  ober  @tn>ae  lo< 

fpringen  *  loe  fiürsen/  loe  ren« 

nen*. 
tteber   Semanben    obev    QitMi 

Verfallen  •. 

jDie  Jta|e  fpringt  auf  bie  atatte 

lod. 
^id^  auf  bad  9ferb  fd^wingen  * 

(gefd^tpungfU/  fd)nHmg). 


'  SBci((f n/  to  steep«  and  etmeic^en/  to  soften,  to  inollif]^«  are  active 
and  rimdar  verbs«  and  consequently  take  ^aben  *  for  their  auxiliary. 

*  «^Iqpfeur  to  jump,  to  hop,  to  frisk«  is  generally  used  in  speaking 
of  ftninnls  that  spring«  and  of  children. 
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To  run. 
To  swing. 


9tennen*  (gcrannw  rannte), 
ek^ngen  *     (defd^untngen^ 
f(^n9). 


To  still  greater  ill  luck. 
To  stiU  greater  good  luck« 
To  my  still  greater  ill  luck  I  have 
lost  my  purse. 


3u  nod)  ffcbftxtm  Unglüct 
3u  nod)  gr6icrem  <9l6ct 
3tt  nod^  9r6f erem  Ungiüdt  f^abt 
i(^  meine  S36rfe  Dtrlorea. 


EXERCISES. 
202. 

Is  it  right  to  laugh  thus  at  every  body  7 — If  I  laugh  at 
your  coat,  I  do  not  laugh  at  every  body. — Does  your  ton  re- 
semble any  one  ? — He  resembles  no  one. — Why  do  you  not 
drink  ? — 1  do  not  know  what  to  drink  ;  for  I  like  good  wine, 
and  yours  looks  like  vinegar. — If  you  wish  to  have  some  other 
I  shall  go  down  into  the  cellar  (Lesson  LXXV.)  to  fetch 
you  some. — You  are  too  polite,  sir,  I  shall  drink  no  more 
to-day. — Have  you  known  my  father  long  ? — I  have  known 
him  long,  for  I  made  his  acquaintance  when  I  was  yet  at 
(attf)  school.  We  often  worked  for  one  another,  and  we 
loved  each  other  like  brothers. — I  believe  it,  for  you  resemble 
each  other. — ^When  I  had  not  done  my  exercises  he  did  them 
for  me,  and  when  he  had  not  done  his  I  did  them  for  him.^- 
Why  does  your  father  send  for  the  physician  ? — He  is  ill,  and 
as  the  physician  does  not  come  he  sends  for  him. 

203. 

Is  that  man  angry  with  (auf  with  the  accus.)  you  7 — I  think 

he  is  angry  with  me,  because  I  do  not  go  to  see  him  ;  bat  I  do 

not  like  to  go  to  his  house  :  for  when  I  go  to  him,  instead  of 

receiving  me  wiUi  pleasure,  he  looks  displeased. — Tou  must  not 

believe  that  he  is  angry  with  you,  for  he  is  not  so  bad  as  he 

looks.— He  is  the  best  man  in  (t)on)  the  world  ;  but  one  must 

know  him  in  order  to  appreciate  (fc^t^n)  him.  — There  is 

10 
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(e«  ift)  a  great  difference  (ber  Unterfd)ieb)  between  (dative)  you  and 
him :  you  look  pleaaed  with  all  those  who  come  to  see  you, 
and  he  looks  cross  with  them. — ^Why  do  you  associate  (ge^en 
®ie — urn)  with  those  people? — I  associate  with  them  because 
they  are  useful  to  me. — If  you  continue  to  associate  with 
them  you  will  get  into  bad  scrapes,  for  they  have  many 
enemies. — How  does  your  cousin  conduct  himself? — He  does 
not  conduct  himself  very  well ;  for  he  is  always  getting  into 
some  bad  scrape  (or  other). — Do  you  not  sometimes  get 
into  bad  scrapes  ?— >It  is  true  that  I  sometimes  get  into 
them,  but  I  always  get  out  of  them  again. — Do  you  see  those 
men  (Seute)  who  seem  desirous  of  approaching  us? — I  do  see 
them,  but  I  do  not  fear  them ;  for  they  hurt  nobody. — ^We  must 
go  away,  for  I  do  not  like  to  mix  with  people  whom  I  do  not 
know. — I  beg  of  you  not  to  be  afraid  of  them,  for  I  perceive  my 
unele  among  them  .«-Do  you  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in? — 
I  doknoinr  one. — ^Where  is  it? — On  that  side  of  the  river,  behind 
the  wood,  near  the  high-road  (bie  Sanbfhrafe). — When  shall  we 
go  to  swim  ? — This  evening  if  you  like. — Will  you  wait  for  me 
before  the  city  gate  ? — I  shall  wait  for  you  there  ;  but  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  forget  it. — You  know  that  I  never  forget  my  pro- 
mises.   (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.). 
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NINETIETH  LESSON. 


By  all  means  (obstinatelj). 
To  follow. 

To  pursue. 
I  have  followed  him. 


aut  aller  ^ftaä^t  nnb  Gewalt 
SoldCTi/ na4d<^  *   (govern  the 

dative). 
S$erfol0en  (governs  the  accus.). 
34  bin  i^m  nail^escmgcn. 


To  lose  one's  wits. 

The  sense,  the  wit,  the  intellect. 
That  man  has  lost  his  wits,  for 

he  does  not  know  what  he 

is  doing. 
That  man  wishes  by  all  means 

to  lend  me  his  money. 


^en  SSerftanb  Dettteren  *. 

Imperf.  oerlor. 
bet  a^erllanb. 
jDiefer  SRann  ^t  ben  Secffanb 

oerloreit/    ben  er  »eif  Bid^# 

»a<  er  t^itt 
jDiefer  ^ann  nnQ  mir  mit  aller 

®emalt  fein  ®elb  tei^n. 


Obs.  A.  The  neuter  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  biefeS  (ba<) 
may  in  the  singular  relate  to  substantives  of  any  gender  or  number, 
and  even  to  a  whole  proposition. 

Is  that  the  lady  whom  you  spoke 

of  to  me  ? 
That  is  a  bad  man. 
Which  are  the  pens  with  which 

you  write  so  well  ? 


3ft  bae  bie  SDame/  loon  ber 
mit  mir  0efpro(!^n  ^ben  ? 
iDag  ifl  ein  b6fer  ^antu 
IBelc^6  (tnb  bie  gebem/  mit  benen 
®ie  fo  gut  fd)reiben  ? 

Obs.  B,  The  neuter  of  the  interrogative  pronoun,  »  e  I  d)e  ft/  wAiesi, 
may  equally  relate  to  substantives  of  any  gender  or  number. 


Which  is  the  best  pronuncia- 
tion? 


98eld)ed  ift  bie  befle  TCuSfprac^  ? 


What  a  beautiful  book ! 


I  9Beld)  ein  fd^bned  JBu^ ! 


Obs,  C.  SSeld)/  when  it  expresses  admiration  may  be  followed  by 
the  indefinite  article.    It  remains  then  invariable. 
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What  a  great  man  ! 
What  fine  weather  1 
What  good  people  they  are  I 
What  a  happiness ! 
How  fortunate ! 
How  lucky ! 


1 


^eld)  ein  prefer  aRaim! 
SBeld^  fc^ne  fßetter ! 
Sßeldie  gute  Seute  fuib  hail 

SSktd)  ein  (9lätf  or  weld^«  ®l&cf  I 


Perhaps, 
I  shall  perhaps  go  thither. 


S3ietleid)t 

3<^  »erbe  deUeidjt  ^n^e^n. 


Obs.  D.  How  before  an  exclamation  is  translated  by  wie/  mieoiel/ 
kpeld).    Ex. 


How  good  you  are  ! 

How  foolish  he  is ! 

How  foolish  she  is  t 

How  rich  that  man  is ! 

How  handsome  that  woman  is ! 

How  much  kindness  you  have 

for  me  I 
How  happy  you  are ! 
How  much  I  owe  you ! 

How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you ! 

How  many    obligations  I  am 
under  to  you. 

How  many  (what  a  multitude 

of)  people! 
The  multitude,  the  great  num- 

hear. 


{ 


SBie  gut  finb  @ie ! 

SBie  bumm  ifl  er ! 

SSh'e  bumm  ifl  fie  I 

9Bie  reid)  ift  biefer  ^am  \ 

^ie  f(45n  ift  biefe  ^lan  \ 

Sßelc^e  ®ftte  @ie  f&r  mi6)  ^ben  I 

9Baö  ftnb  ^ie  fo  gtöcflid)  I 
98iet>iel  ic^  S^nen  itid^  fc^ulbig 

bin! 
SBie  fe^c  bin  i(^  S^nen  nid)t  t>er$ 

bunben! 
!Bae  i4  S^nen  ni<^t  üerbanle ! 
Sßieoiet  id)  3^nen  ni^t  su  üer« 

banf  en  f)aht ! 
Sklc^  sQlenfd^menge  I    lBkl4 

eine  SRenge  SolH  t 
bie  ^enge. 


To  be,»der  obligation.,  to  be  |  ^^^^^        ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

obliged  to  some  one  for  some,  r  f      ^ 

thing.  )  ^^^"  • 

Bomethmg.  >  ju  wrbanf  en  ()aben  •. 

To  owe  somethmg  to  some  one.  J  " 

1 
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I  am  indebted  to  him  for  it. 

To  thank. 

To  thank  some  one  for  some- 
thing. 

I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  for  me. 


Is  there  anything  more  grand  ? 
Is  there  anything  more  cruel  i 
Is  there  anything  more  wicked? 
Can  anything  be  more  hand- 
some? 


To  run  up. 
To  hasten  up. 
To  run  to  the  assistance  of  some 
one. 


2)  a  n  f  e  n  (governs  the  dative). 
Semanbem  fftr  iStvxa  bauten. 

34  banfe3^nen  ffir  Ut^BtÜfti 
bie  &it  fi4  f^^  nn4  O^ben 

^aben. 


IBa<  ifl  0r5fer  ? 
Sßoe  ift  dtaufamer  ? 
SBtaS  ifl  eottlofer  ? 
SCatm  &xoa€  f^^ner  fe^n  ? 


^rbeitaufen  *. 

^beieilen. 

3emanbem  jtt  «^ölfe  eilen. 


To  save,  to  deliver. 
To  hasten. 
To  plunder  (to  rob). 
Many  men  had  run  up;  but 
instead  of  extinguishing  the 
fire  they  set  themselves    to 
plundering. 
To  begin  something. 
To  set  about  something. 


SHetteiu 

(Stten. 

f>lünbern. 

Stiele  Seute  toaren  ^rbfi^cUt/ 
aUetn  anftatt  ba<  S^uer  ju  16« 
f(i)en/  ftngen  bie  SUnbra  itt 
plftnbern  an. 

(Sttoai  anfangen  *.  Impeif.  fing. 

&iä)  an  (Stwa^  (ace.)  oiac^n. 


Have  they  been  able  to  extin- 
guish the  fire  ? 

Have  they  succeeded  in  extin- 
guishing the  fire  ? 


^at  man  bad  geuer  l6f(!^n  thn^ 

nen? 
Sjt  ee  it^nen  gelungen  bai  genet 

iUr  I6fd^n  ? 


The  watch  indicates  the  hours. 
To  indicate. 


SHe  tt^r  jeigt  bie  Gtunben  üm* 
TCnjetgen. 
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Tb  quarrel. 
To  chide,  to  reprove  some  one. 

To  scold  some  one. 

The  quarrel, 


@td)  ^anfen. 

3<ntanben  au^aanfen  or  audfd)eU 

ten*  (9cfd)oUen/ ft^lt). 
^it  Zemaxibem  ^anCett 
hit  3anf /  bic  3&nfcrei. 


To  dispute,  to  contend  about 

something. 
About  what  are  those  people 

disputing? 
They  are  disputing  about  who 

shall  go  first. 


lUbcr  &twa^  fheiten»  (^tfttitttn, 

fhitt). 
SBor&bf r  fhreiten  biefe  Uutt  ? 

©ie  janfen  (i(^/  »et  juetjl  ge^en 
fott. 


OF  THE  PRESENT  PARTICIPLE. 

Tbe  present  participle  is  formed  from  the  infinitive,  by  adding 
the  letter  b.  Ex.  Sieben/  to  love;  present  part,  liebenb/  loving;  ax^ 
beiten/  to  work ;  present  part  atbeitenb. 

The  present  participle  in  German  is  used  in  the  attributive  sense 
Eke  an  adjective.  Ex.  @in  flerbenber  SSater/  a  dying  father ;  ber 
lad)enbe  grü^lin^/  the  smiling  spring ;  bie  na^nbe  €$tunbe/  the  ap- 
{»oaching  hour ;  bad  gitternbe  Jtinb/  the  trembling  child.  But  it 
cannot  be  used  as  a  predicate.  We  cannot  say  with  the  English : 
the  boy  is  reading  ^  This  must  be  expressed  by  the  present  tense, 
as  bet  Änabe  lieft '. 


^  In  sublime  style,  principally  in  poetry,  it  may  be  used  adver- 
bially. Ex.  3itternb  »or  jebem  ®d)atten/ lebt  bet  Surd)tfame  in  ewiger 
TCnoJt/  trembling  at  each  shade  the  fearful  lives  in  constant  anxiety. 
3^m  in  bie  SHebe  einfaUenb  begann  ber  eble  2Cd)itted/  interrupting  him, 
ihe  noble  Achilles  began. 

'  Several  words  formed  originally  from  verbs,  have  lost  the  na- 
ture of  present  participles,  ana  are  used  as  adjectives  only,  both  in 
the  attributive  and  predicate  sense ;  the^  are :  btingenb/  pressing ; 
btüc!enb/  oppressive;  einne^menb/  cultivating;  ftiefenb/  fluent; 
Mnreffenb/ overpowering ;  fr&n!enb/ mortifying;  reijenb/ charming. 
Ex.  S^re  ®ttten  finb  fe^t  einne^menb/  her  manners  are  very  capti- 
vating; bie  9lot^  ifl  bringenb/  the  necessity  is  pressing;  bie  Saft  ifl 
brüdenb/  the  burden  is  oppressive ;  biefe  SBeleibtgung  ift  (t&ntenb/ 
thi«  insult  is  mortifying;  feine  89ebe  ift  fiiefenb/  his  speech  is  fluent; 
fie  ift  retjenb/  she  is  charming. 

F.  e 
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In  English  the  present  participle  is  used  to  express  eaM§e,  reamm^ 
eondUion,  and  time.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  German.  For  in  all 
such  instances  the  present  participle  is  translated  hy  the  following 
conjunctions  with  the  verbs  expressed  by  the  English  participles : 
aU/ when,  as;  nad)bem/  after;  ba/as;  inbem^  as,  whilst;  wnh  be- 
cause. Ex. 

Being  lately  at  your  brother's    |  2CU  id^  neulich  bet  Syrern  Smber 

wax,  Qah  id^  feinen  ^inbem 

^ad^hcm*  fte  ^u  9tadjit  degeffen 


house  I  gave  something  to  his 
children. 
Having  eaten  supper  she  went 


to  bed.                                      I  ^ttt,  ging  fte  ju  Bette. 

Having  no  money  I  cannot  lend  ^  i(^  (ein  ®elb  ^be/  fo  fann  idf 

you  any.  S^nen  (ein«  lei^n. 

Knowing  that  you  are  my  friend,   I  iDa  id)  toei$f  baf  @te  mein  Stennb 

I  beg  of  you  to  do  me  that  '  ftnb^  fo  bitte  ic^  @te#  mir  biefen 

favour.  ©efatten  ju  t^un. 

Not  finding  my  brother,  I  went  Snbem  id)  meinen  Sruber  nic^t 

to  my  sister.                            !  fanb^  fo   ging  id)  |tt  meiner 

&dßvtfttx. 

Being  ill  I  cannot  work.  fS^tii  id)  (ran(  bin/  (ann  ic^  nt^t 

1  arbeiten. 

Obg.  E.  These  examples  show  that  each  of  the  conjunctions  aU/ 
nad)hem/  ba^  inbem^  totiU  has  its  peculiar  signification,  and  that  there 
is  necessarily  a  difference  in  their  application  :  Ist,  aU  refers  to  a 
definite  event  of  a  past  time ;  2d,  nac^bem  states  that  an  action  was 
finished  when  another  action  commenced  ;  3d,  ba  implies  a  logical 
cause  from  which  an  inference  is  drawn ;  4th,  inbem  is  used  to  state 
that  an  event  is  simultaneous  with  another  event ;  5th,  n>etl  ex- 
presses a  real  reason  why  a  thing  is  or  takes  place. 

Obt,  F.  The  present  participle  may,  in  English,  be  converted  into 
a  substantive  by  a  preceding  article,  as  the  reading,  the  writing,  the 
speaking.  This  cannot  be  done  in  German,  where  the  infimtive 
must  be  employed,  as :  hai  Sefen/  ha^  ©einreiben/  bad  &pxtd^XL  As 
an  adjective  however,  but  not  as  an  abstract  substantive,  the  preaeot 
participle  may  eUiptically  be  turned  into  a  substantive,  as :  bet 
Sefenbe/  one  that  reads;  ber  &d)xtiUnbt,  one  that  writes;  ber 
&pxcd)cnhe,  one  that  speaks. 


'  9{ad;bem  can  only  be  employed  with  the  pluperfect  of  the  indi* 
cative. 
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Through  too  much  reading  one  I  JDurd^  a»  oiele«   <cfen  ermübet 
fiitigues  the  eyes.  1       man  fid)  hit  Zugen. 

Obs.  G.    Sometimes  the  present  partidple  is  translated  by  a  sub- 
stantive preceded  by  a  preposition.   Ex. 

I  saw  your  brother  whilst  I  was  I  Scft  ^aU  S^ten  ©ruber  im  JBor* 
passing  by.  I       beigeben  gcfe^en. 


He  came  with  a  book  xmder  his 

arm. 
When  I  was  in  the  country,  I 

was  very  well. 
She  smiled  as  she  was  saying 

this. 


To  perform  (to  represent). 
To  entertain  (to  amuse). 
To  bargain  (to  deal). 
To  reply. 
To  be  struck  with  horror. 

llie  horror, 

A  violent  head-ache. 


(&x  lam  mit  einem  IBuc^e  unter 

bem  2Crme. 
2C16  i(^  auf  bem  Sanbe  n>ar^  befanb 

i(^  mi(^  fe^r  tooi)l 
®ie  l&(^Ue/  inbem  jte  biefeö  fagte. 


SSorftellen. 

Unterhatten*.  Imperf,  untcr^^elt. 

«|»anbeln. 

@rn>iebern. 

fßon  ©tauen  (@ntfe^en)  befaOen 

»erben  ♦. 
bad  ©tauen/  bad  @ntfeten. 
(Sin  heftige«  SCopftücff. 


EXERCISES. 
204. 

Ah»  it  18  all  over  with  me! — But,  bless  me!  (mein^ottl) 
why  do  you  cry  thus  ? — I  have  been  (man  i^at  mir)  robbed  of 
my  gold  rings,  my  best  clothes,  and  all  my  money :  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  cry. — Do  not  make  so  much  noise,  for  it  is 
we  who  have  taken  them  all  in  order  to  teach  you  to  take 
better  care  of  your  things  (®ad)en)and  to  shut  the  door  of  your 
room  when  you  go  out. — ^Why  do  you  look  so  sad  ? — I  have 
experienced  great  misfortunes ;  after  having  lost  all  my  money 
I  was  beaten  by  bad-looking  men ;  and  to  my  still  greater 
ill-luck  I  hear  that  my  good  uncle,  whom  I  love  so  much,  has 
been  struck  with  apoplexy.— You  must  not  afflict  yourself 
so  much,  for  we  must  yield  to  necessity  ;  and  you  know  well 

E  e  2 
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the  proverb ;  **  It  is  too  late  to  consult  to  day  about  what  was 
done  yesterday." — Can  you  not  get  rid  of  that  man  ? — I  can- 
not get  rid  of  him,  for  he  will  absolutely  (bureaus)  follow  me. 
— He  must  have  lost  his  wits. — What  does  he  ask  you  for  ? — 
He  wishes  to  sell  me  a  horse,  which  I  do  not  want. — ^Whose 
houses  are  these? — They  are  mine. — Do  those  pens  belong 
to  you? — No,  they  belong  to  my  sister.  — Are  those  the 
pens  with  which  she  writes  so  well  ? — They  are  the  same. 
— ^Which  is  the  man  of  whom  you  complain  ? — It  is  he  who 
wears  a  red  coat. — "  What  is  the  difference  (ber  ttnterf(!^eb) 
between  a  watch  and  me  ?"  inquired  a  lady  (of)  a  young  officer. 
** My  lady,*'  replied  he,  "a  watch  marks  the  hours,  and  near 
(bet)  you  one  forgets  them." — A  Russian  peasant,  who  had  never 
seen  asses,  seeing  several  in  Crermany,  said  :  **  Lord  (mein  ®ott), 
what  large  hares  there  are  in  this  country !" — How  many  obli- 
gations I  am  under  to  you,  my  dear  friend !  you  have  saved  my 
life  I  without  you  I  had  been  (»&re  i<^)  lost. — Have  those  miser- 
able men  hurt  you  ? — They  have  beaten  and  robbed  me ;  and 
when  you  ran  to  my  assistance  they  were  about  to  strip  (au^ 
jicl()en  •)  and  kill  me. — I  am  happy  to  have  delivered  you  from 
(aud)  the  hands  of  those  robbers. — How  good  you  are  ! — ^Will 
you  go  to  Mr.  Tortenson's  to  night  (bicfen  2Cbenb)?— I  shall 
perhaps  go. — And  will  your  sisters  go  ? — They  will  perhaps. 
— Had  you  any  pleasure  yesterday  at  the  concert  ? — I  had  no 
pleasure  there,  for  there  was  such  a  multitude  of  people  there 
that  one  could  hardly  get  in. — I  bring  you  a  pretty  present 
with  which  you  will  be  much  pleased. — ^What  is  it? — It  is  a  silk 
cravat. — Where  is  it  ? — I  have  it  in  my  pocket  (bic  Safc^). — 
Does  it  please  you  ? — It  pleases  me  much,  and  I  thank  you 
for  it  Mrith  all  my  heart. — I  hope  that  you  will  at  last  accept 
(annehmen*)  something  of  (oon)  me. — ^What  do  you  intend  to 
give  me  ? — I  will  not  tell  you  yet,  for  if  I  do  tell  you,  yoa 
will  have  no  pleasure  when  T  give  it  you. 

205. 
Why  do  those  men  quarrel  ? — They   quarrel,  because  they 
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do  not  know  what  to  do. — Have  they  succeeded  in  extin- 
guishing the  fire  ? — They  have  at  last  succeeded  in  it ;  but 
it  is  said  that  several  houses  have  been  burnt. — Have  they 
not  been  able  to  save  anything?— They  have  not  been  able 
to  save  anything ;  for,  instead  of  extinguishing  the  fire,  the 
miserable  wretches  who  had  come  up  set  themselves  to  plun- 
dering.— What  has  happened  ? — A  great  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened.— Why  did  my  friends  set  out  without  me? — They 
waited  for  you  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  seeing  that  you  did  not 
come  they  set  out. — Tell  (erjd^)len)  us  what  has  happened  to 
you  lately. — Very  willingly,  but  on  condition  {mit  bem  SSe^ 
binge  or  unter  ber  ISBebinöunö)  that  you  will  listen  to  me  atten- 
tively (aufmcrffam)  without  interrupting  (untetbred^en  ♦)  me. — 
We  will  not  interrupt  you,  you  may  be  sure  of  it. — Being 
lately  at  the  theatre,  I  saw  The  speaking  picture  and  The 
weeping  woman  performed.  This  latter  play  (bag  Untere  @tü(!) 
not  being  very  (fonbcrlic^)  amusing  to  me,  I  went  to  the  con- 
cert, where  the  music  (bic  SKupf)  caused  me  a  violent  head- 
ache. I  then  left  (oerlaffen»)  the  concert,  cursing  (öenDönfd^en) 
it,  and  went  straight  (gerabe)  to  the  mad-house  (bag  9larren^attd)/ 
in  order  to  see  (befud)en)  my  cousin. 


NINETY-FIRST  LESSON. 

Sin  ttnib  ncmijtgfic  SotimL 


I  ®'«"  Igormi  the  accus. 


&t%tn  denotes  the  £i«ctkm  of  two  things  turned  towards  cadi 
other  and  is  used  for  towanb  and  mymmti;  »ibcr  on  the  oootrarj 
denotes  hostifity  and  is  onlj  nsed  for  m^mmtt.    Ex. 

To  take  the  field  against  the 

enemy« 
What  have  joa  against  me  ? 

Yon  speak  against  jouiself. 


To  swim  against  the  stream. 
The  lore  of  a  fitfher  towards  his 

children. 
I  have  nothing  against  that. 


9tgßn  (or  lotbcr)  ben  Scinb  |a 

Selbe  iie^  *. 
So«  ^ben  Gie  gegen  (or  vibo) 

11114? 
eU  reben  gegen  (or  wihn)  ft^ 

feibfL 
(Segen  ben  Gtrom  f^mianBca  *. 
jDie  ^be  etneiSSoteci  gegen  (not 

tmbcc)  feine  itinber. 
34  tK^  tddfU  bogegcn. 


Self,  sehes, 

I  myself. 

Thou  thyself,  he  himself. 

We  ourselves,  you  yourselves. 

They  themselves. 

He  himself  has  told  it  me. 


&tlt>ft  or  felbec  (isindech- 
nable). 

34  felbfr 

2)n  \tlhft,  tx  \MfL 

»ir  \ttbft,  3^r  (@U)  felb^ 

eie  felbft 

Gc  felbft  i^t  H  mir  gefogt. 


Ob$.  A,  The  pronoun  preceding  sejf  is  not  translated  into  German. 
But  the  personal  pronoun  preceding  felbfl  is  declined« 


He  has  given  it  to  me  (not  to 

another  person). 
They  themselves  have  come  to 

me. 
We  have  given  it  to  them  (not 

to  others). 


dr  ^t  e<  mir  felbfl  gegeben. 
&ie  felbft  pnb  su  mir  gefommca. 
9&ir  ^aben  e<  i^nen  felb^  gegeben. 
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The  day  before, 
the  preceding  day^ 
The  day  before  Sunday  is  Sa- 
turday. 
The  day  before  (the  preceding 
day)  was  Friday. 


)Der  Za%  oor^r. 

Der  Dor^er^ef^enbe  Sag. 

Der   Zaq  oor    Sonntag  l^eift 

^amdtag. 
Der  Sag  loor^er  (ber  oor^rge«: 

^enbe  IXag)  mar  ein  Steitag. 


Again  (anew). 

Once  more  (again). 
He  speaks  again. 
I  must  hear  him  again. 


Son  neuem/  mieber. 

9lod)  einmal. 

dh:  ff>ri(^t  mieber. 

3(^  muf  ii^n  Don  neuem  ^bvtn. 


06f.  B.  The  adverb  uHeber  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  inse- 
parable particle  miber  (Lesson  XXVIL),  nor  for  the  preposition 
toiber/  against.  It  answers  to  the  English  word  again.  £z.  miebers? 
fommen*/  to  come  again ;  mieberanfangen*/  to  begin  again.  It  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  jurüc!/  back  again«  which  as  in  English  denotes 
retrogression.  Ex.  3urö(!!ommen*/  to  come  back  again. 


The  light. 
To  blow. 
To  blow  out. 
To  flee. 

To  run  away. 

Why  do  you  run  away  ? 

I  run  away  because  I  am  afraid. 


To  make  one's  escape. 
To  run  away>  to  flee. 
To  take  to  one's  heels. 
He  deserted  the  battle. 

The  thief  has  run  away. 


Olafen  •  (ßeblafcn/  bile«). 

2Cu«blafen  ♦. 

glie^en  •  (geflogen/  flo^. 
r  (gntpte^en  ♦. 
-<  Entlaufen». 
C  Daoon  laufen*. 

Sßarum  laufen  ®ie  weg  (baoon)? 

3(^  laufe  baoon  (weg)/  meil  i(^ 
mid^  fürchte  (or  meil  id^  Sutd^t 
ij^abe). 

Die  ^IvLä^t  nt^mtn  *  (or  ergrei« 
fen»). 

Qt  ift  aud  ber  ^d^lac^t  entfloi^en 

or  entlaufen. 
Der  Dieb  ifi  entlaufen  (baoon  or 

me09f laufen). 


} 
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To  catch»  to  lay  hM  of,  to  seiie. 

To  translate. 
To  translate  into  German. 
To  translate  from  French  into 

German. 
To  translate  from  one  language 

into  another. 


©rgreifen  •  (ftgrifeiif  erenff). 

Ueber(e^n\ 

Vttf  beutf<^  fibftfetcm 

2Cttd  bem  Stana6fi(4en  in«  l>twU 

fd)c  öberfeten. 
TCni  finer  ©prad^  in  tic  an^re 

überfe|en. 


To  introduce. 
I  introduce  him  to  you. 


@tnfü^ren. 

34  f^^^^  ^^B  M  S^tttn  fin. 


Since  or .^rom. 
From  that  time. 


1 


I  SSon— om  fcit. 

S3  0  n  biefem  TCu^enWdt  a  it. 
©cit  bicfer  3eit 
Son  btefer  Seit  an. 

Obs.  C  Compound  prepositions  must  be  divided  and  the  case  which 
the  preposition  governs  placed  between  the  two  component  parts,  as : 

F^om  my  childhood.  |  Son  meiner  3tt0enb  an. 

From  morning  until  evening.       |  Som  SKorgen  M  auf  ben  ICbenb. 

„       .v   V    •     •      *    .1.       J    (  SJom  Anfange  bi«  jum  enbe. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end.  [  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j,  ^^  g^^^_ 


To  produce  (to  yield,  to  profit). 

To  destroy. 

To  reduce. 

To  limit. 

To  diminish  (to  lessen). 

To  reduce  the  price. 

To  reduce  (to  bring  down)  the 

price  to  a  crown. 

The  merchandise. 
The  price  of  the  merchandise 

falls. 

The  yard,  the  eU, 


©inbringen  •. 

Serftören. 

^rabfe^en. 

@inf(f)r&nfen. 

JBerfteinern. 

jDen  $rei6  ^erabfe^en. 

iDen  $rei6  hxi  auf  einen  ZtfaXtt 

herunter  bringen  ♦. 
bie  SBaare. 
t  iDie  flBaare  (^l&gt  ab. 

bie  @Ue. 


>  In  überfe^en^  to  translate,  the  accent  bein^  on  the  root  of  the 
verb,  fiber  is  inseparable,  and  consequently  its  past  participle  is 
fiberfe^tr  not  übergefe^t.  (See  Lesson  XLVII.) 
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Todeduet. 
Having  not  overcharged  you,  I 
cannot  deduct  anjrthing. 


1 9la(^raffen  ♦, 

t  J)a  i<^  ©ie  gar  m(6t  fibcrfeftt 
f)aU,  fo  !ann  ic^  nt(^td  nac^ 
laffen. 

To  overcharge.  \  ••  -    ^  ^      /.  , ,  . 

To  ask  too  much.  f  ^^''^'^''  (maeparable). 

mm  5 

t&0lid)  5 

monatlid^. 

®ar  ni^t. 

<^na  unb  gar  nic^t. 


By  the  year  (or  a  year), 

by  the  day  (or  a  day), 

by  the  month  (or  a  month). 

By  no  means. 

Not  at  all. 


How  much  does  that  employ- 


Sßieoiel  bringt  Sinnen  biefed  TLmt 


ment  yield  you  a  year  ?  i&^rlid^  ein  ? 

EXERCISES. 

206. 

On  entering  the  hospital  (ba<  «^odpttal)  of  my  cousin  I  was 
struck  with  horror  at  seeing  several  madmen  (ber  Start/  gen.  en) 
who  came  up  (nalj^en)  to  me  jumping  and  howling  (^eulen). — 
MThat  did  you  do  then  ? — I  did  the  same  (eö  eben  fo  mad)en)  as 
they,  and  they  set  up  a  laugh  (anfangen  *  ^u  lad^n)  as  they 
were  withdrawing  (fl*  surfidaief^en  or  wegbegeben  •). — When  I 
was  yet  little  I  once  (cinft)  said  to  my  father,  "  I  do  not  know 
(oerftelJKn  *)  commerce,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  sell ;  let 
me  play."  My  father  answered  me,  smiling  (l&(^ln),  *<  In  deal- 
ing one  learns  to  deal,  and  in  selling  to  sell."  '*But,  my  dear 
&ther,"  replied  I,  "  in  playing  one  learns  also  to  play."  "You 
are  right,"  said  he  to  me ;  "  but  you  must  first  (oor^er)  learn 
what  is  necessary  and  useful." 

Do  you  already  know  what  has  happened  ? — I  have  not  heard 
anything. — The  house  of  our  neighbour  has  been  burnt  down. 
— Have  they  not  been  able  to  save  anything? — They  were  very 
fortunate  in  saving  the  persons  that  were  in  it ;  but  out  of 
(oon)  the  things  that  were  (fi(^  befinben  *)  there,  they  could  save 
nothing. — ^Who  has  told  you  that  ? — Our  neighbour  himself  has 
told  it  me. — Why  are  you  without  a  light  ? — The  wind  blew 
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it  out,  when  you  came  in. — ^What  is  the  day  before  Monday 
called  ? — ^The  day  before  Monday  is  Sunday. — ^Why  did  yoa 
not  run  to  the  assistance  of  your  neighbour  whose  house  hat 
been  burnt  down? — I  could  not  run  thither,  for  I  was  ill  and  in 
bed. — ^What  is  the  price  of  this  cloth  ? — I  sell  it  at  three  crowns 
and  a  half  the  ell. — I  think  (pnben  •)  it  very  dear. — Has  the  price 
of  cloth  not  fällen? — It  has  not  fallen :  the  price  of  all  goods 
has  Men,  except  (auddenommen)  that  of  cloth. — I  will  give 
you  three  crowns  for  it. — I  cannot  let  you  have  it  for  (urn)  that 
price,  for  it  costs  me  more. — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
show  me  some  pieces  (ba6  &tüd,  plur.  e)  of  English  cloth? — 
With  much  pleasure. — Does  this  cloth  suit  you  ? — It  does  not 
suit  me. — ^Why  does  it  not  suit  you  ? — Because  it  is  too  dear ; 
if  you  will  lower  the  price,  I  shall  buy  twenty  yards  of  it  (baoon). 
— Having  not  asked  too  much,  I  cannot  take  off  anything. 

207. 

You  learn  French ;  does  your  master  let  you  translate  ? — He 
lets  me  read,  write,  and  translate. — Is  it  useful  to  translate  in 
learning  a  foreign  language  ? — It  is  useful  to  translate  when  you 
nearly  know  the  language  you  are  learning ;  but  while  (loemi) 
you  do  not  yet  know  anything,  it  is  entirely  useless. — ^What 
does  your  German  master  make  you  do? — He  makes  me  read  a 
lesson ;  afterwards  he  makes  me  translate  French  exercises  into 
German  on  (aber  with  the  accus.)  the  lesson  which  he  has  made 
me  read ;  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  lesson  he 
speaks  German  to  me,  and  I  have  to  answer  him  in  the  veiy 
(felbjl)  language  which  he  is  teaching  me. — Have  you  already 
leamt  much  in  that  manner  ? — You  see  that  I  have  already  learnt 
something,  for  I  have  hardly  been  learning  it  four  months,  and 
I  already  understand  you  when  you  speak  to  me,  and  can  answer 
you. — Can  you  read  it  as  well  ? — I  can  read  and  write  as  wdl 
as  speak  it. — Does  your  master  also  teach  English  ? — He  does 
teach  it. — ^Wishing  to  make  his  acquaintance  I  must  b^  of 
you  to  introduce  me  to  (M)  him. — As  you  wish  to  make  bis 
acquaintance  I  shall  introduce  you  to  him. — How  many  exer- 
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cises  do  you  translate  a  day  ? — If  the  exercises  are  not  difficult 
I  translate  (from)  three  to  (Ho)  four  every  day,  and  when 
they  are  so,  I  translate  but  one. — How  many  have  you  already 
done  to-day  ? — It  is  the  third  which  I  am  translating ;  but  to- 
morrow I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  one  more,  for  I  shall  be  alone. 
— Have  you  paid  a  visit  to  my  aunt? — I  went  to  see  her  two 
months  ago,  and  as  she  looked  displeased,  I  have  not  gone 
to  her  any  more  since  that  time. — How  do  you  do  to-day  ? 
— I  am  very  unwell. — How  do  you  like  that  soup  ? — I  think 
(flnben  *)  it  is  very  bad ;  but  since  I  have  lost  my  appetite  I 
don't  like  anything. — How  much  does  that  employment  yield 
to  your  father  ? — It  yields  him  more  than  four  thousand 
crowns. — ^What  news  do  they  mention  (fagen)? — They  say  that 
the  Turks  have  taken  the  field  against  the  Russians. — Every 
one  will  find  in  himself  the  defects  which  he  remarks  in  others: 
the  defects  of  othen  are  before  (us),  our  own  behind  us.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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NINETY-SECOND  LESSON, 

3»ei  unb  neuniigfle  Section. 


PRESENT  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 


I  may  have,  thou  mayest  have, 

he  (she,  it)  may  have. 
We  may  have,  you  may  have, 

they  may  have. 


^d)  i^aU,  ^u  t^aUft,  er  (fit,  ti) 


I  may  he,  thou  mayest  he,  he 

(she,  it)  may  be. 
We  may  be,  you  may  be,  they 

may  be. 


Sd^  fep/  SDu  fepefl  (or  fepft)/  er 

(fic/  ti)  fcp. 
SBir  fcpcn  (or  \c^n),  3^r  fepeb 

(or  fcpb)/  fte  fe^en  (or  fepn). 


I  may  become,  thou  mayest  be- 
come, he  (she,  it)  may  become. 

We  may  become,  you  may  be- 
come, they  may  become. 

I  may  pndse,  thou  mayest  praise, 
he  (she,  it)  may  praise. 

We  may  praise,  you  may  praise, 
they  may  praise. 


3c^  »erbe/  J)u  wtthtft,  et  (jte, 

U)  werbe. 
SBir  werben/  3^t  werbet/  (le  wer* 

ben. 


3c^  lobe/  Ibu  lobeft/  er  (fte/ ed) 

(obe. 
SBir  loben/  3^r  lobet,  fie  loben  K 


*  In  conjugating  their  verbs,  learners  would  do  well  to  prefix 
a  conjxmction  to  each  person  of  the  subjunctive,  not  becsAue  a 
conjunction  should  necessarily  precede  that  mode,  but  because  it  is 
advisable  to  ^et  into  the  habit  of  placing  the  verb  after  the  conjunction» 
particularly  m  compound  verbs.  They  may  use  for  that  purpose  one 
of  the  conjunctions  baf/  wenn.  Ex.  iDaf  id)  abfd^reibe/  that  I 
may  copy;  wenn  id^  abfc^riebe/  if  I  copied;  wenn  id)  ab^cfd^rieben 
^&tte/il  I  had  copied;  ha%  id)  abfd)reiben  werbe/  that  I  shall  copy, 
&c.  These  examples  show  that  when  the  phrase  begins  with  a 
conjunction  (Lesson  XLIX.)  the  separable  particle  is  not  detached 
from  the  verb  in  simple  tenses,  and  in  the  past  participle  gives  way 
to  the  syllable  ge. 
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Obs.  A.  The  present  of  the  subjunctive  difTers,  in  regular  verbs, 
from  the  present  of  the  indicative  only  in  the  third  person  singular, 
which  rejects  the  letter  t.  All  German  verbs  are  regular  in  the 
present  of  the  subjunctive,  which  is  formed  from  the  infinitive. 

Obs,  B.  The  letter  e  which  is  often  omitted  in  the  present  of  the 
indicative  {Obs,  A,,  Lesson  XXXVI.)  must  always  be  retained  in 
the  present  of  the  subjunctive. 


He  who  requires  to  be  honoured 
on  account  of  his  riches,  has 
also  a  right  to  require  a  moim- 
tain  to  be  honoured  that  con- 
tains gold. 


I 


SBer  oertangt^  ba$  man  it)n  feine« 
8iei4)t^umd  wegen  oere^re/  bet 
i)at  and)  §Re4t  ju  loevtangen/ 
baf  man  einen  I8ttq  oere^re/ 
ber  ®olb  in  fid)  f)at 


IMPERFECT  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

In  regular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  indicative.  In  irregular  verbs  it  is  formed  from  the 
imperfect  indicative  by  softening  the  radical  vowels  and  adding  an  e'. 

The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  used  after  the  conditional 
conjunction  tt)enn^  if,  expressed  or  understood. 


SBenn  id)  ®elb  ^&tte  (or  ^&tte  id) 

®clb). 
SBenn  id)  i^n  f&^e  (or  f&i^e  i(^ 

i^n). 
Sßenn  er  eö  t^&te  (or  t^&te  et  ed). 
SBcnn  er  fein  ®clb  Dertörc. 
SBenn  er  feinen  ^unh  fd^Iüge. 
SBenn  @ie  teid)  m&ren  (or  n>&ren 

®ie  rei(ft). 

Obs.  C.  As  soon  as  menn  is  not  conditional  it  requires  the  indica- 
tive mode.  Ex. 


If  I  had  money. 

If  I  saw  him. 

If  he  did  it. 

Were  he  to  lose  his  money. 
Were  he  to  beat  his  dog. 
If  you  were  rich. 


'  From  tbis  rule  must  be  excepted  the  sixteen  irregular  verbs 
which  compose  the  first  class  in  our  list.  These  having  already  an 
e  in  the  imperfect  indicative  do  not  add  one  in  the  subjunctive.  Se- 
veral of  them  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowel,  but  become  regular 
again  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  as :  fennen*^  to  know ;  nennen*/ 
to  name,  to  call;  rennen*^  to  run;  fenben*/ tosend ;  n)enben*/to  turn. 

10 
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U  he  is  not  ill,  why  does  he  i  fBknn  et  ni^t  ftanf  i^  tDonna 
send  for  the  physician  ?  |       l&f  t  et  ben  )Doctot  f  ommcn  ? 

Obt.  D.  Instead  of  loenn  the  imperfect  suhjnnctire  of  the  yerb  fo&ea 
is  often  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  as  gkomid  in  English.. 


Should  you  stiü  receive  my  let- 
ter to-day,  I  beg  you  will  call 
on  me  instantly. 

Should  he  be  hungry,  something 
must  be  given  to  him  to  eat. 


Konten  &it  meinen  Stief  ]ii>4 
^ute  et^Uen/  fo  bitte  t^  &te 
audenblidlid)  su  mit  |tt  tüt^ 
men. 

&oIlte  ed  i^n  jungem/  fo  mtftt 
man  i^m  &xoai  |U  ejTen  geben. 


OF  THE  CONDITIONAL  OR  POTENTIAL  TENSES. 

The  conditional  tenses  are  formed  from  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
of  the  verb  metben  *t  which  is :  (4  würben  I  should  or  wooid 
become,  and,  as  in  the  future  tenses  (Lessons  LXXXTII.  and 
LXXXIV.),  the  present  of  the  infinitive  for  the  conditional  preeent, 
and  the  past  of  the  infinitive  for  the  conditional  past.  The  imperfect 
of  the  subjunctive  may  be  used  instead  of  the  conditional  present, 
and  the  pluperfect  of  the  subjunctive  for  the  conditional  past.  Ex. 


I  should  do  it. 

He  would  have  done  it. 

We  would  go  thither. 
You  would  go  thither. 
They  would  go  thither. 
Thou  wouldst  thank  me  once. 
At  one  time,  one  day  (once). 

Obs,  E.  The  imperfect  of  the 
may  be  employed  either  before  or 
in  English.  Ex. 

I  would  buy  it  if  I  had  money 

enough. 
If  I  had  money  enough  I  would 

buy  it. 

Had  I  money  enough  I  would 
pay  for  it. 


34  würbe  ti  t^un  (or  i(^  t^te  H\ 
@t  würbe  e6  get^n^^ben  (or 

\^lttt  ed  get^n). 
SBtt  würben  ba^tn  ge^n. 
3^t  würbet  l^inge^en. 
€He  würben  ^in^e^n. 
^u  wütbefl  mit  einft  oanCen. 
(Sinfl/  eined  Sage«. 

subjunctive  or  conditional  tense 
after  conditional  propositions,  as 

3(^  laufte  ed  (or  id)~wütbe  H  hx^ 

fen)/wenn  td^^elb  genug  \fiXU, 
tBknn  i(^  ®elb  genug  \fitttt  fo 

würbe  id^  e<  f  aufen  (or  (b  fanfte 

\6)  ed). 
^bitit  id^  ®elb  genüge  fo  be|a^ 

id^  e<  (or  fo  würbe  i(^  eg  be^o^ 

len). 
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Had  I  money  I  would  give  you 
some. 


If  I  went  thither  I  should  see 
him. 

Were  I  to  give  it  him,  he  would 
keep  it. 

If  I  gave  it  to  him,  he  would  not 
return  it  to  me. 

Had  you  come  a  little  sooner  (or, 
if  you  had  come  a  little  sooner) 
you  would  have  seen  my  bro- 
ther (or»  you  might  have  seen 
my  brother). 


If  he  knew  what  you  have  done, 
he  would  scold  yon. 

If  there  was  any  wood,  he  would 

make  a  fire. 
If  I  had  received  my  money,  I 

wopld  have  bought  a  pair  of 

new  shoes. 


^httt  id)  Qklh  (or  menn  id)  ®elt 
^Mtt),  fo  mfirbe  id)  S^nen  toeU 
d)eö  geben  (or  fo  g&be  id)  S^nen 
n)eld)eg). 

SCSenn  id)  Einginge/  fo  tuArbe  id^ 
i^n  fe^en. 

®&be  xdj  e6  i^nt/  er  mürbe  eö  (or 
fo  mürbe  er  eg)  behalten . 

fßenn  id)  eö  if^m  g&be^  fo  mürbe 
er  eö  mir  nic^t  miebergeben. 

!65&ren  &ie  einen  TCugenblict  e^er 
gef  ommen  (or  menn  @te  einen 
2CugenbU(t  ei^er  gefommen  m&^ 
ten)/  fo  mürben  &c  meinen 
SSruber  gefe^en  ^aben  (or  fo 
()&tten  @ie  meinen  SBruber  ge? 
fehlen). 

SBenn  er  müf  te/  maö  &ie  geti^an 
^ben/  fo  mürbe  er  ®ie  auö^ 
fc^elten. 

S^nn  «^ol)  ba  m&re/  fo  mürbe  er 
Seuer  anmad)tn, 

SBenn  id)  mein  ®elb  bekommen 
}^iittc,  fo  mürbe  i(^  mir  ein  "Paar 
neue  €$4)u^e  getauft  ^aben. 


Obs,  F.  The  imperfect  subjunctive  of  the  verbs  !&nnen*^  motten*/ 
m6gen*/  bürfen*  is  often  employed  to  express  various  feelings,  as : 

1st,  jtbnnen/  fear  or  desire.  Ex. 


H(B  might  fall. 

I  might  (could)  do  it. 

2d,  SCSoUen/  solicitation.   Ex. 

Would  you  have  the  goodness  ? 
Would  you  be  so  good  ? 
Wouldst  thou  do  me  the  favour  ? 

ermeifen  ? 

3d,  ^bgen^  desire,  either  with  or  without  the  adverb  gem.  Ex. 


@r  f  bnnte  faden. 
3(^  !bnnte  ed  t^un. 

SBoUten  ®ie  bie  ®üte  i^aben? 
SßoUten  CHe  fo  gütig  fepn  ? 
föoateft  2)u  mir  bie  ©ef&ttigCeit 


I  should  like  to  know. 


r  2d)  mbd)tt  miffen. 


0 


2d)  mbd)tt  gern  miffen. 
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4th,  Sy&rfen/  politeness,  either  in  the  present  of  the  indiaUhre  or 
the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive.   Ex. 


May  I  ask  you  for  the  knife? 
May  I  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  ? 


Would  you  learn  German,  if 
I  learnt  it  ? 

I  would  learn  it,  if  you  learnt 
it. 

Would  you  have  learnt  Eng- 
lish» if  I  had  learnt  it. 

I  would  have  learnt  it,  if  you 
had  learnt  it. 

Would  you  go  to  Germany,  if  I 
went  thither  with  you  ? 

I  would  go  thither,  if  you  went 
thither  with  me. 

Would  you  have  gone  to  Ger- 
many, if  I  had  gone  thither 
with  you  ? 

Would  you  go  out,  if  I  remained 
at  home } 

I  would  remain  at  home,  if  you 
went  out. 

Would  you  have  written  a  letter, 
if  I  had  written  a  note? 


The  spectacles, 

a  pair  of  spectacles, 
the  old  man, 
the  optician. 


jDarf  (or  bärfte)  id)  &it  tun  hai 

sotelfer  bitten  ? 
iDarf  (or  b6rfte)  id)  &x^  hitUn, 

mir  au  fagen  ? 


Sorben  €$te  beutfd)  Unuo/ioeim 

id)  e6  lernte  ? 
34)  »ärbc  H  lerneQrn)enn  ®te  el 

lernten. 
Stürben  @ie  enfllif^  d^lemt  t^ 

ben/  »enn  t^  ed  gelernt  f)^t  ? 
^d)  würbe  ed  gelernt  ^htn^wtna 

@ie  ed  gelernt  ^&tten. 
Stürben  ®ie   nad)  2)eitt{<^nb 

reifen/  n)enn  id)  mit  S^nen  bcu 

^tn  retfete  ? 
3d)  würbe  ba^in  reifen/ loennGic 

mit  mir  ba^in  reifeten. 
föürben  @ie   nad)  jDeotfc^Uuil 

gereift  fe^nr  koenn  id)  mit 
'    3^n(n  ba^tn  gereift  »Are  ? 
Stürben  &ie  au^ge^n/  tottm  id) 

in  ^aufe  bliebe  ? 
3<^  würbe  stt  ^ufe  bleiben  (or 

id)  bliebe  ju  «^attfe)/  wenn  CXe 

ausgingen. 
Würben  0ie  einen  SBrief  gef4cie» 

ben  t)aUnt  wenn  id)  ein  SiOet 

gef(^neben  f)bttt  ? 


bie  SriUe  (is  in  Germaii  uaed  ut 

the  singular) ; 
eine  Srille  i 

ber  alte  ÜXann/  ber  Oreili 
ber  Opticus. 


ASS 


To  go  (or  come)  to  fetch. 

To  keep  one's  bed  (one's  room). 


;Da6  ettt  (baS  Simmer)  ^üteh* 


The  plate, 

the  son-in-law, 

the  daughter-in-law, 

the  progress, 

the  step  (the  pace), 

really. 


ber  ZtUa  i 

bec@(l^n)te9erfo^n4 
bte  SSc^megertod^ter  i 
bie  Sortfd^ritte  (plural) ; 
ber  ^djvitt  $ 
wirfUd). 


EXERCISES. 

208. 

Would  you  have  money,  if  your  father  were  here? — I  should 
have  some,  if  he  were  here. — Would  you  have  been  pleased,  if 
I  had  had  some  books  ? — I  should  have  been  much  pleased,  if 
you  had  had  some. — Would  you  have  praised  my  little  bro- 
ther, if  he  had  been  good  ? — If  he  had  been  good  I  should 
certainly  (dcnnp)  not  only  have  praised,  but  also  loved,  ho* 
noured,  and  rewarded  him. — Should  we  be  praised,  if  we  did 
our  exercises  ? — If  you  did  them  without  a  fault,  you  would 
be  praised  and  rewarded. — Would  my  brother  not  have  been 
punished,  if  he  had  done  his  exercises  ? — He  would  not  have 
been  punished  if  he  had  done  them. — Would  your  sister  have 
been  praised,  if  she  had  not  been  skilful  ? — She  would  certainly 
not  have  been  praised,  if  she  had  not  been  very  skilful ;  and 
if  she  had  not  worked  from  morning  until  evening. — ^Would 
you  give  me  something,  if  I  were  very  good  ? — If  you  were 
very  good,  and  if  you  worked  well,  I  would  give  you  a  fine 
book. — ^Would  you  have  written  to  your  sister,  if  I  had  gone  to 
Dresden  ? — I  would  have  written  and  sent  her  something  hand- 
some, if  you  had  gone  thither. — ^Would  you  speak,  if  I  listened 
to  you  ? — I  would  speak,  if  you  listened  to  me,  and  if  you 
would  answer  me. — Would  you  have  spoken  to  my  mother, 
if  you  half  seen  her  ?  —  I  would  (have)  spoken  to  her,  and 

pf 
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have  begged  of  her  to  send  you  a  handsome  gold  watch  (bie  tUjit), 
if  I  had  seen  her. 

209. 

One  of  the  valet  de  charobres  (ber  Jtammerbiener)  of  Loais  the 
XIV.  (Subkoig  hti  XIY.)  requested  that  prineet  as  he  was  going 
to  bed,  to  recommend  (empfehlen  *)  to  the  firstpipaideot  (ber  Dbet< 
pr&fibent)  a  law-suit  (ber  9)ro)e§)  which  he  had  against  his  &ther- 
in-law  (wel(^n  er  mit  feinem  €S4wie0en>ater  führte),  and  said,  in 
urging  him  (in  Semanben  bringen*):  "Alas  (2Cd))  sire  (6uer 
^aieft&t)#  you  have  but  (&U  bürfen  nur)  to  say  one  word/* 
*•  Well  (©),"  said  Louis  XIV.,  "it  is  not  that  which  embar- 
rasses  me  (ba6  ift  U  nid^t  wad  mi^  anfid^)  i  but  tell  me,  if  thou 
wert  in  thy  father-in-law's  place,  and  thy  father-in-law  in  thine, 
wouldst  thou  be  glad  if  I  said  that  word  ?** 

If  the  men  should  come,  you  would  be  obliged  to  give  them 
something  to  drink. — If  he  could  do  this  he  would  do  that — A 
peasant  having  seen  that  old  men  used  spectacles  to  read,  went 
to  an  optician  and  asked  for  a  pair.  The  peasant  then  took 
a  book,  and  having  opened  it,  said  the  spectacles  were  not 
good.  The  optician  put  another  pair  of  the  (oon  ben)  best 
which  he  could  find  in  his  shop  upon  his  nose ;  but  the  pea- 
sant being  still  unable  to  read,  the  merchant  said  to  him: 
"  My  friend,  perhaps  you  cannot  read  at  all  ?**  "  If  I  could,*^ 
said  the  peasant,  "  I  should  not  want  your  spectacles." — I  have 
always  flattered  myself,  my  dear  brother,  that  you  loved  me  as 
much  as  I  love  you ;  but  I  now  see,  that  I  have  been  mistaken. 
I  should  like  to  know  why  you  went  a  walking  without  me. 
— I  have  heard,  my  dear  sister,  that  you  are  angry  with  me, 
because  I  went  a  walking  without  you.  I  assure  you  that  had 
I  known  that  you  were  not  ill,  I  should  have  come  for  yon ; 
but  I  inquired  at  your  physician's  about  your  health,  and  he 
told  me  that  you  had  been  keeping  your  bed  the  last  eight  days. 

210. 

A  French  officer  having  arrived  at  the  court  of  Vienna  (am 

11 
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SQSienet  ^of),  the  empress  Theresa  (bie  JCaiferfnn  S^refta)  asked 
him,  if  (ob)  he  believed  that  the  princess  of  (t)on)  N.  whom  he 
had  seen  the  day  before,  was  (n>&te)  really  the  handsomest 
woman  in  (oon)  the  world,  as  was  said  ?  "  Madam,"  replied  the 
officer,  "  I  thought  so  yesterday." — How  do  you  like  that  meat? 
— 1  like  it  very  well. — May  I  (jDarf  or  börfte  ic^)  ask  you  for  a 
piece  of  (oon)  that  fish  ? — If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  pass 
me  your  plate,  I  will  give  you  some. — Would  you  have  the 
goodness  to  pour  me  out  some  drink  ? — With  much  pleasure. 
— Cicero  seeing  his  son  in  law,  who  was  very  short  (Wein),  arrive 
with  a  long  sword  at  his  side  (an  ber  €Seite)/  said :  **  Who  has 
fastened  (gebunben)  my  son-in-law  to  this  sword."  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVl.) 


F  f  2 
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NINETY-THIRD  LESSON 

Srei  unb  neunjigfle  Section. 


Tb  propose, 

I  propose  going  on  that  jour- 
ney. 


€$id)  oorne^men*. 

3(^  ne^roe  mir  oor/  Mefe  9Ui\e  50 
mad)en. 


To  endeavour, 

I  endeavour  to  do  it. 

I  endeavour  to  succeed  tn  U, 


{ 


@id)  bemühen. 
®id)  beftrebett/  (trad^ten), 
3d)  bemühe  midj,  e6  ju  t^un. 
3d)  fud^e/  eö  b  a  ^  n  {u  bringen. 


To  aspire  after  something. 
He  aspires  after  places  of  honour. 
The  honour, 
the  riches, 
the  title. 


9lad)  @t)t>Q<  trad)ten. 

(5r  tTad)tet  na^  Cl^renfteQen. 

bie  (&t)tt  i 

bet  9lei(^tf)um  4 

ber  ZittU 


I  should  not  have  complsdned  of 
what  he  has  done,  if  it  had 
injured  only  me;  but  in  doing 
ity  he  has  plunged  many  fami- 
lies into  misery. 

Since  you  are  happy,  why  do 
you  complain  ? 


3d)  wörbe  midj  über  bad#  nni^  er 
get^an  ^at/  nid^t  beflagt  ^benr 
wenn  eö  nur  mir  gefc^bet 
^itte^  aber/  er  t^t  mele  %af 
milien  baburd^  inö  (Slenb  ge« 
ftür^t. 

jDa  @ie  b  0  d)  gläcfUcb  finb/  »cur 
rum  beiladen  ®ie  ftd^  b  e  n  n  ? 


Obs,  A,  In  German  a  good  many  words,  as  :  benn/  bo^rtoo^t,  &c. 
are  used  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Such  words  cannot  poanbly  be 
rendered  in  Enghsh.    Ex. 


"What  do  you  wish  to  say  with 
this  ? 


9Ba6  woUen  ®ie  benn  bonit 

fagen  ? 
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Since  you  have  nothing  to  tell 
him,  why  do  you  wish  to  see 
him? 

Who  has  made  the  best  use  of 
his  money  ? 

To  injure, 
to  plunge  (to  precipitate). 
The  use. 


)Da  &icii)m  bod)  rddjit  ju  fagen 

^aben/  warum  »olUn  ®ie  i^n 

benn  fe^en. 
SBer  ^Qt  n>  0  ^  I  ben  beften  ®e« 

broud^  oon  feinem  ®elbe  ge« 

mac^t  ? 
@d)aben. 
SStürjen. 
ber  ©ebraud). 


You  would  oblige  me  much,  if 
you  would  do  me  this  favour. 

If  you  would  render  me  this 
service,  you  would  oblige  me 
much. 

To  oblige. 
To  render  a  service  to  some  one. 
The  obligation. 
To  tie  (attach). 
I  tie  the  horse  to  the  tree. 


&xt  mürben  mid)  fe^c  oerbinben/ 

■  wenn  ®ie  mir  biefe  &c\hVii^ 

felt  enpetfen  moUtcn. 
SBenn  ®te  mir  biefcn  jDienfl  UU 

flen  woUten/  fo  mürben  ®ie 

mid^  fe^r  oerbinben. 
SSerbtnben  *,  oerpflic^ten. 
Semanbem  einen  ^Dienft  leiften. 
bie  SBerbinbUc^feit. 
öinben  •. 
3d)   btnbe  bat  Vferb   an   ben 

S3aum. 


He  is  the  most  holiest  man  that 

has  ever  been  seen. 
I  want  a  horse  that  must  be 

taller  than  this. 
I  am  sorry  that  she  is  ill. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  come. 

I  am  astonished  that  he  has  not 

done  his  exercises. 
He  will  marry  her  though  she 

is  not  rich. 
I  will  wait  until  he  returns. 


X>at  ifl  ber  e^rlic^fle  ^am,  ben 

man  ie  Cemalö)  gefe^en  ^at. 
3(^  muf  ein  9>ferb  ^aUn,  bad 

(meld^eg)  grbfer  ift  aU  biefed. 
@d  tfl  (t^ut)  mir  leib/  baß  lie 

fran!  i^. 
(S6  ift  mir  lieb/  baß  €$ie  gefom« 

men  jtnb. 
3c^  munbere  roic^/  bap  ec  feine 

^Cufgaben  nic^t  gemad^t  ^at. 
(&v  mirb  fte   ^irat^en/   ob  fte 

9let4mc^tret4tft. 
34  miU  marten/  hit  er  ^urüc!« 

fommt. 
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In  case  that  should  happen,  let  I  3m  %olU  it  ^dfiif^t,  fo  Xafftn 
me  know  it.  I       &u  nddfi  wijfen. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVR 

Obs,  B,  In  German  the  subjmicthre,  being  only  used  to  express 
doubt  or  incertitude,  is  not  governed  by  any  particuLur  words. 
It  has  more  affinity  to  the  English  subjunctive  than  to  ihat  of  any 
other  language,  and  more  than  would  at  first  be  supposed.  We 
sometimes  however  prefer  the  subjunctive  where  the  English  use 
the  potential  should  or  would,  though  we  could  in  this  case  even 
use  either  the  potential  or  the  subjunctive.    Ex. 


I  should  do  it,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble. 

Were  I  in  your  place,  or  if  I 
were  in  your  place. 

Had  he  the  treasures  of  Croesus, 
or  if  he  had  the  treasures  of 
Crcesus. 

That  man  would  be  happier,  if 
he  l^  0^  gambling. 

He  would  have  been  happier,  if 
he  had  Irfl  off  gambling. 

If  you  knew  how  ill  I  am,  you 
would  not  be  astonished  to 
find  me  in  bed. 


He  woudd  not  have  dome  it,  had 
hz  foreseen  the  result. 

I  should  think  myself  ungrateful, 
did  I  not  consider  you  as  my 
benefactor. 

The    French   would   not   have 


34  würbe  U  tf^n,  wenn  t€ 

m60lid)  w&re. 
IB  &  r  e  i4  an  3^ter  ettllt,  ober 

totnn  id)   an    3^er   eutU 

w&re. 
^&tte  er  Me  6d)&(e  be«  Gr6« 

fud/  ober  wenn  er  bie  6<^(e 

be«  Gr6fuS^&  tte. 
)Diefer  <Rann  würbe  glücfU^er 

fe^m  wenn  er  baS  &pUUn 

Uefi. 
(Sr  würbe   glüctlü!^  0ewe« 

fen  fepn/ wenner  bas^fie« 

len  geUffen  i^htte. 
föenn  @ie  wüften  (or  wüf« 

ten  &it)f  wie  Irani  U^  bui# 

fo  würben €Heni4ter(lanit 

f e 9»  (fo  w&ren  €Ke  ni4t it* 

jtaunt)/  mic^  im  Sette  itx  fin» 

ben. 
(Sx  würbe  eft  nic^  ^et^an 

f)at>tn,  ^httt  erbcndcfolft 

DorauS  gefe^en. 
34  würbe  mi4  für  unbontbor 

galten,  f&^e  i^  tKe  bU^ 

aH  meinen  fßo^ltf^üter  an. 
)Die  Sranaofen    würben    bie 
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gained  the  battle,  if  they  had  ©d^lad^t    nicftt    gewonnen 

not  had  superior  numbers.  ^  a  b  e  n    (or     f^  &  1 1  e  n     hie 

^d^lad^t  nid^t  gewonnen), 
wenn  fte  nid^t  eine  fo  gto^e 
Uebermad^t  oon  beuten  g  e^ 
^abt  patten. 

Obs.  C.  In  English  the  potential  should  or  would  is  used  to 
express  a  wish  relating  to  a  future  time,  and  the  subjunctive  to 
express  a  wish  relating  to  a  past  time.  In  both  instances  the  Ger- 
mans use  the  subjunctive.    Ex. 


I  wish  you  would  do  it. 

I  wish  you  would  go  thither. 

I  wish  you  had  done  it. 

I  wish  you  had  gone  thither. 


Sd^  wänf(^te/  &U  t^&ten  ti, 

or  baf  €$te  eS  t  ^  &  t  e  n. 
3d)  wünf(^te/®{e  gingen  ffin, 

orbaf^ie  Eingingen. 
3d()  xoün\d)U,  ®ie  fatten  ti  g  e« 

t  ^  a  n/  or  baf  @ie  ed  ge  t^an 

^&tten. 

3d^  toün\d)ttf  €Sie  w  &  r  e  n  ^  i  n^ 
gegangen/  or  baf  6ie  ^in^ 
gegangen  w&ten. 

3d)  i^htte  gewünfc^t/  i^n 
itt  fe^em  w&re  e<  mbglid^ 
gewefen. 

3d^  l&fc  gern/  wenn  i^  nur 
3eit^&tte. 


I  should  have  wished  to  see  him, 
had  it  been  possible. 

I  should  like  to  read,  if  I  had 
only  time. 

Obe,  D,  Some  expressions  require  sometimes  the  indicative  and 
sometimes  the  subjunctive  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
sentence  is  formed.    Ex. 

Indie.  (St  mag  fo  teic^  fetpn/  wie 

er  wis. 
Subj.  (St  fep  fo  uid),  wie  et 

wolle. 
Indie.  3^re  Gewalt  mag  fo  gtof 

fet)n/  aU  fte  will. 
Subj.  3^te  @$ewalt  fep  nod^  fo 
gtof. 

Obs.  E,  In  German  we  never  employ  the  indicative. 
1 .  In  conditional  propositions  with  or  without  the  conjunction 
wenn/  if.    (See  preceding  Lesson).    Ex. 


However  rich  he  may  be. 


Whatever  your  power  may  be. 
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If  I  could  I  would  do  it. 

If  the  were  amiahlB  lie  wookl 
many  her. 


nam  i(4  UnnU,  fo  tf^U  i^  Hi 
or  Unntt  id),  fo  t^te  id)  e^ 

fBetin  &xt  UebenMibrbid  tD&re 
(or  w&re  fie  lUbtü€atxhx%)t  fo 
^rot^te  er  fu. 


2.  In  exclamations  and  wisbae.    Ex. 


If  I  had  friends ! 

If  I  were  rich  I 

May  heaven  grant  it ! 

Godforhid! 

I  could  not  have  thought  it ! 


^ittt  id)  S^eunbe ! 

fkt  ^immel  gebe  tt  I 

<^ott  U\^^t  I 

^&tte  i4'6  bo(^  ni^t  qt^iauht  I 


3.  After  the  verhs  ers&^ten/  to  relate ;  fragen/  to  ask ;  \aqtn,  to  say» 
and  others,  which  relate  indirectly,  either  to  what  we  have  said  our- 
selves, or  to  what  we  have  heard  said  hy  other  persons.    Ex. 


He  related  to  me,  that  he  had 
sufiered  shipwreck,  and  had 
lost  all  his  fortune. 

He  asked  me  whether  I  was 
not  such  a  one,  whether  I 
had  no  money,  why  I  did  not 
know  how  to  wiite. 

Thou  art  master  on  the  cross- 
bow, TelL 

They  say,  thou  standest  up  to 
any  shooter. 

I  told  him  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take; but  he  thought  that 
was  impossible,  as  he  had 
looked  it  over  three  times. 

A  wise  man  said.  The  reason  why 
a  man  has  but  one  mouth  and 
two  ears  is«  that  he  may  speak 
little  and  hear  a  good  deal. 


<Sc  itiiit)lU  miv,  baf  tv&djüfSs 
bnt4  gelitten/  unb  fein  ganie« 
Vermögen  i»erloten  ^tte. 

@r  fragte  mid),  ob  ic^  ni^t  ber 
unb  ber  tüdvt,  ob  ic^  (ein  ®etb 
^&tte/  tvarum  id)  ntd^t  f^reiben 
fönnte. 

)Du  bift  ein  Steiftet  auf  ber  l(rm» 
bruft/  Sell/ 

^an  fagt/  bu  ne^mft  H  auf  mit 
iebem  ^d^ä^en  ? 
(®d^tUer'd  fSMl^lm  2elL) 

2d)  fagte  il^m,  baf  er  fid)  gdrrt 
^ittt  i  er  meinte  aber«  baS  m&rc 
nid^t  mb^lid),  meit  ec  H  bteimal 
burd)gefe^en  ^&tte. 

@in  SGBeifer  fagte/  ber  Steift 
^ai>t  be$megen  einen  Staub  mb 
amei  £)^ren#  bamit  ec  »eiiioer 
fpre(^/  unb  me^r  $6ce. 


Obs.  F.  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  such  a  one,  aie  often  tranilaled  liy 
ber  unb  ber  for  the  masculine,  bie  unb  bie  for  the  feminine»  bot  nub 
batf  for  the  neuter. 
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He  said  he  would  marry  Miss 
such  a  one. 

To  suffer  shipwreck. 
Possible, 
impossible. 


@c  fagte/  er  werbe  ^  bad  unb  bad 

gr&tttetn  ^ierat^en. 
©c^iffbrud^  leiben  •. 

unmödUd^. 


Whether. 


I  Ob. 


Obs,  G.  fob  is  only  used  in  indirect  questions,  or  before  sentences 
which  express  doubt  or  possibility.    Ex. 


I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  at 

home. 
I  did  not  know  whether  you 

would  be  glad  of  it. 
The  question  is,  whether  he  will 

doit. 


3d)  wctf  m6)t,  ob  er  au  ^aufe 

^d)  n)uf te  nidjt,  ob  tt  S^nen  lieb 

fepn  koürbe. 
(St  tjt  bie  S^age/  ob  er  eö  n)irb 


t^un  woUen. 

Ohs.  H.  Ob  is  a  component  of  the  following  conjunctions :  ob:; 
dleid)/  obf(f)on/  obwohl/  oh^roaVf  though,  although.  These  conjunc- 
tions ought  to  be  considered  as  two  separate  words,  for  the  subject 
or  even  the  case  of  the  verb  may  be  placed  between  them.    Ex. 


I  shall  buy  that  horse,  though 

it  is  not  an  English  one. 
Though  he  is  my  cousin,  he 

nevertheless  does  not  come 

to  see  me. 
Although  he  has  promised  it  to 

me,  I  do  not  rely  upon  it. 

Although  he  is  poor,  he  does 
nevertheless  a  great  deal  of 
good« 


3d^  werbe  biefed  $ferb  f aufeti/  ob 

ed  9lei4  Mn  (Sngl&nber  ifl  \ 
£)b  er  gleid^  (or  fd^on)  mein  Set« 

tcr  ifl/  fo  fommt  er  bo(^  nid)t 

ju  mir. 
IDbgleid^  er  ed  mir  oerfprod^en 

fyit,   fo  a&^le  ic^    bo^   nid)t 

barauf. 
Ob  er  fd^on    (or  0lei4/   iwatf 

»0^1)  arm  ifl/  fo  t^nt  ec  hod) 

oiet  ®uted. 


^  fSktbt  is  here  in  the  future  of  the  subjunctive.  (See  the  fol- 
lowing Lesson.) 

*  When  the  subject  or  case  of  the  verb  is  not  a  personal  pro- 
noun, it  is  not  usually  placed  between  these  two  words.  Ex. 
Cb9let(b  biefeS  9ferb  fein  ^ngl&nber  ifl/  fo  werbe  id^  ed  bod)  laufen/ 
althouffh  this  horse  is  not  an  English  one,  I  shall  nevertiieless  buy 
it.  Obgleidb  biefem  ^Stann  nidjU  wiberfa^ren  iftt  fo  beElagt  er  fii) 
bod)/  though  nothing  has  happened  to  tins  man,  he  is  nevertheless 
comphöning. 
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However,  nevertheless, 
the  folly, 
the  character, 

bashful,  timid, 
fearful  (timid), 
natural, 
polite  (civil),  impolite  (uncivil). 


bie  Zi)ov\)titf  bie  9(arr^ett  i 
bet  (^^arafter  (plur  e)/  bie  (Bt- 
möt^Sart  $ 
.  bl6be4 
ftti:d)tfam  $ 
natürlich  i 
^bflxd)i  un^6fltd). 


EXERCISES. 

211.  \ 

Well  (nun),  does  your  sister  make  any  progresä  ?t— She 
would  make  some,  if  she  were  as  assiduous  as  you. — -Vbu 
flatter  me. — Not  at  all  (danj  unb  sac  nid)t),  I  assure  yoo  that  I 
should  be  highly  satisfied,  if  all  my  pupils  worked  like  you. — 
Why  do  you  not  go  out  to-day  ? — I  would  go  out  if  it  was 
fine  weather. — Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to- 
morrow ? — If  you  wish  it  I  will  come. — Shall  I  still  be  here 
when  you  arrive  (bei  S^cec  2Cn!unft)  ?_Will  you  have  occasion 
(Beledenheit)  to  go  to  town  this  evening  ? — I  do  not  know,  but 
I  would  go  now  if  I  had  an  opportunity  (bie  Beledenheit). 
You  would  not  have  so  much  pleasure,  and  you  would  not  be 
so  happy»  if  you  had  not  friends  and  books. — Man  would  not 
experience  so  much  misery  (fo  oiel  (Slenb)  in  his  career  (oaf 
feiner  Saufba^n),  and  he  would  not  be  so  unhappy,  were  he  not 
so  blind. — You  would  not  have  that  insensibility  (bie  ©efÜ^Hos 
fidfeit)  towards  the  poor,  and  you  would  not  be  so  deaf  to 
(taub  gegen)  their  supplication  (bie  S3itte),  if  you  had  been  your- 
self in  misery  for  some  time. — You  would  not  say  that  if  you 
knew  me  well. — Why  has  your  sister  not  done  her  exerdsea  ? 
— She  would  have  done  them,  if  she  had  not  been  preToitad. 
— If  you  worked  more,  and  spoke  oftener,  you  would  «peak 
better. — I  assure  you,  Sir,  that  I  should  learn  better«  if  I  had 
more  time, — I  do  not  complain  of  you,  but  of  your  aitfer. 
— You  would  have  had  no  reason  (UcfadK)  to  complain  of  her, 
had  she  had  time  to  do  what  you  gave  her  to  do. — What  has 
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my  brother  told  you  ?  —  He  has  told  me  that  he  would  be  the 
happiest  man  in  the  (»on  bet)  world,  if  he  knew  the  German 
language,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  languages. 

212. 

I  should  like  to  know  why  1  cannot  speak  as  well  as  you. 
— I  will  tell  you:  you  would  speak  quite  as  well  as  I,  if 
you  were  not  so  bashful.  But  if  you  had  studied  your  lessons 
more  carefully  (Keffer),  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  speak, 
for  in  order  to  speak  well  one  must  know  ;  and  it  is  very 
natural,  that  he  who  does  not  know  well  what  he  has  learnt 
should  be  timid. — ^You  would  not  be  so  timid  as  you  are 
(al«  @ie  pnb),  if  you  were  sure  to  make  no  faults.  —  There 
are  some  people  who  laugh  when  I  speak. — Those  are  impolite 
people ;  you  have  only  to  laugh  also,  and  they  will  no  longer 
laugh  at  you.  If  you  did  as  I  (do)  you  would  speak  well. — 
You  must  study  a  little  every  day,  and  you  will  soon  be 
no  longer  afraid  to  speak. — I  will  endeavour  to  follow  your 
advice,  for  I  have  resolved  (fld^  ))orne^men  *)  to  rise  every 
morning  at  six  o'clock,  to  study  till  ten  o'clock,  and  to  go 
to  bed  early. — Democritus  and  Heraclitus  (in  German  as 
in  English  »ftctacUtu«/  &c.),  were  two  philosophers  of  a  (»on) 
very  different  character  :  the  first  laughed  at  (über  with  the 
accus.)  the  follies  of  men,  and  the  other  wept  at  them. — They 
were  both  right,  for  the  follies  of  men  deserve  (oetbienen) 
(both)  to  be  laughed  and  wept  at. — My  brother  told  me 
that  you  had  spoken  of  me,  and  that  you  had  not  praised 
me. — We  should  have  praised  you,  if  you  had  paid  us 
what  yon  owe  us. — ^Yon  are  wrong  in  complaining  of  my  cou- 
sin, for  he  did  not  intend  to  hurt  your  feelings. — I  should 
not  have  complained  of  him,  if  he  had  only  hurt  my  feelings  ; 
but  he  has  plunged  into  misery  a  whole  family. — You  are 
wrong  in  associating  with  that  man.  He  only  aspires  after 
riches«    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI). 
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NINETY-FOURTH  LESSON. 

SSier  unb  neunjigjle  Section. 


To  be  thoroughly   acquainted 

with  a  thing. 
To  make  one's  self  thoroughly 

acquainted  with  a  thing. 
I  understand  this  business. 

Acquainted, 
intimate,  ÜEuniliar, 
I  am  acquainted  with  that. 


SJtit  einer  ®a(^  (flenau)  bef  annt 

or  vertraut)  fe^n  •. 
@id^  mit  einer  ®a(^  befosnt 

(or  loertraut)  mad)en. 
2^  bin  mit  biefer&ad^^e  t>ertraut 

(or  bafannt). 
Sefannt; 
vertraut 
f^d)  bin  bandt  belannt  (oec^ 

traut). 


A  species  (a  kind). 

What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  ? 

The  kernel  (of  an  apple,  a  pear, 
an  almond). 

The  stone, 

kernel-fruit, 

stone-fruit. 


I  eine  2Crt  ^  eine  ©attung. 

r  SBa«  far  eine  Krtgru^t  i|l  bie«  ? 

1  SBa«  für  eine  %tvi^t  it  bteS  ? 

I  ber  Äern. 

ber  €$tein ; 
bad  ^emobft  i 
bad  €$teinobft. 


It  is  a  kernel-fruit. 
To  gather  fruit. 

The  dessert. 
To  serve  up  the  dessert. 

The  fruit. 


{ 


C^d  ift  eine  ^ernfru(^ 

Obft  brcd&en  •. 

ber  9lac^tif(^. 

ben  9la(^tif4  auftragen  *. 

bad  Obft/ 

biegru(^t*j 


^  The  plural  of  collective  nouns  is  generally  formed  by  ad^iif 
Arten,  kinds,  species,  to  the  singular.  Ex.  bie  £)bflarten#  mat  (L  e, 
various  sorts  of  fruit) ;  bie  ®etreibearten/  com  (i.  e.  various  loads 
of  com). 

'  ^e  Stud)t  is  the  fruit  of  trees  and  plants.    Ex.  bie  gelbftft^tC/ 
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the  plum, 
the  anecdote, 
the  Boap, 
the  roast-meat, 


bte  9ß^avimt  4 
bie  2Cnecbote  4 
bte  ®eife  i 
bet  SSraten. 


To  dry  (to  wipe). 
To  cease  (to  leave  off). 
I  leave  off  reading. 
She  leaves  off  speaking. 


2Cbtroc!nen. 

2Cuf^6ren. 

1 3c%  f^btt  auf  5u  lefen. 

t  ®ie  ^5rt  auf  {U  fprec^en. 


To  avoid. 

To  avoid  some  one. 

To  avoid  something. 

To  escape  (avoid  a  misfortune). 

The  pmiishment. 
To  avoid  death  he  ran  away. 

The  flight,  the  escape. 


{ 


2Rciben  •. 

S3ermeiben  (gemieben;  micb). 

Semanben  meiben  ♦. 

atxoat  Dermeiben  *. 

(Stnem  Unglöcf  entgegen  *  or  tnU 

rinnen  •  (entronnen/  entrann), 
bic  ©träfe. 
Um  bem  Sobe  ju  entgegen/  na^m 

er  bie  ^Inä^t. 
bie  Stud)t 


To  do  without  a  thing. 


Can  you  do  without  hread  ? 

I  can  do  without  it. 
I  do  without  hread. 
Do  you  do  without  hread. 


{ 
s 


eine  (or  einer  &ad)t)  entbel^ren 
(governs  the  gen.  or  the  ace). 

&idj  bereifen  ♦  o^ne  Qttoat  K 

^bmtn  2>xt  ft(^  o^ne  S3rob  be^ 
Reifen  ? 

J^önnen  ®te  bad  Srob  (bed  fßx^ 
bed)  entbehren  ? 

Zdj  fann  ed  entbehren. 

3(^  bereife  midj  o^ne  SBrob. 

SSe^elfen  @ie  fid)  o^ne  S3rob  ? 


the  fruit  of  the  fields.  ^tvid)t  is  also  employed  figuratively :  Ex. 
Die  Srud^t  feiner  2Crbeit/  the  reward  of  his  labour.  £)b{l  is  only 
tised  in  spräking  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  similar  fruit.  Hence 
bad  JCemobft,  kernel-fruit ;  bad  ®teinob|l/  stone-fruit. 

'  (Sntbe^ren  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  to  be  unthoui  and  to  do 
without :  |t(^  be^lfen  *  in  the  sense  only  of  to  do  without. 
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I  do  without  it. 

There  are  many  things  which 
we  must  do  without. 


34  f  ann  U  entbe^n. 

föir  müfTen  BieM  entbe^en. 


It  is  said  that  he  will  set  out 
to-morrow. 


3      fen. 
(^     werbe. 


^an  fagt/  er  werbe  morgen  abreu 
baf  er  morgen  abreifen 


SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  futures  of  the  subjunctiTe  differ  from  those  of  the  indicatire 
only  in  the  second  and  third  persons  singular,  which  are :  »rrbe# 
and  werbe,  instead  of  wirfl  and  wirb.    Ex. 


Thou  wilt  praise. 
He  will  praise. 
Thou  wilt  have  praised. 
He  will  have  praised. 


>Du  werbefl  loben. 
(Sr  werbe  loben. 
IDu  werbet  gelobt  ^bm. 
(St  werbe  gelobt  ^ben. 


The  future  of  the  subjunctive  impUes  a  coming  but  uncertain 
event.    Ex. 


It  is  said  that  he  will  soon  ar- 
rive. 


It  is  hoped  that  he  will  yet 
have  arrived  in  time. 


ÜXan  fagtf  er  werbe  balb  aalom? 

men. 
9){an  fagt/  baf  er  balb  antommen 

werbe. 

^an  ^offtf  er  werbe  no4  iu 
reciter  ^it  angefommen  fepn. 

ÜXan  ^offt#  baf  er  no4  itt  reiser 
3eit  angefommen  fepn  werbe» 


They  wiSi  warm  the  soup. 
Dinner,  or  supper,  is  on  the 

table       (Literally :    one  has 

served  up). 


!0{an  wirb  bie  &upp€  w&nneR. 
t  ^an  ^t  aufgetragen. 
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Tb  $0rve,  to  (Utmd.  |   Xufioarten. 

Do  you  choose  any  of  it  ?  j   t^annid)3^nenbamitattfh>arten? 

Do  you  choose  any  soup  ?  -i^  f  Stann  id)  S^nen  mit   Q^uppe 

Shall  I  help  you  to  some  soup  ?  J       aufioarten  ? 

t  2^  bitte  mir  ein  wenig  baoon 

^id}  audbitten  *. 
t  )Darf  iäi  mir  3^tren  9lamen  auö« 
bitten  ? 


I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little. 

To  ask  for  politely. 
May  I  crave  (beg)  the  favour  of 
your  name  ? 


The  woman, 
the  wife. 


Me  %xaui 
bag  f&tih  *. 


EXERCISES. 

213. 

I  come  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. — You  are  very  kind. 
— Would  you  do  me  a  fevour  ? — Tell  me  what  you  want,  for 
I  would  do  anything  to  oblige  you. — I  want  five  hundred 
crowns,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  lend  them  to  me.  I  will  return 
them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  received  my  money.  You 
would  oblige  me  much,  if  you  would  render  me  this  service. — I 
would  do  it  with  all  my  heart,  if  T  could  ;  but  having  lost  all 


*  2)ie  ^rau  is  used  in  titles,  in  which  case  it  is  not  expressed 
in  English.  Ex.  )Die  ^xan  ©r&ftnn;  the  countess.  It  stands  for 
1.  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Ex.  ^ad  ifl  bie  grau  oom  *&aufe/  that 
is,  the  mistress  of  the  house;  2.  the  consort.  Ex.  ®eine  Stau  i|l 
fe^r  fd)6n/  his  lady  is  very  handsome ;  3.  the  sex,  but  then  it  is 
generally  combined  with  the  word  ^erfon  or  Simmer.  Ex.  itennen 
6ie  biefe  S^auendperfon;  (biefed  Srauen^immer)  ?  do  you  know  that 
lady  ?  The  word  SBeib  means :  1.  in  general  a  woman  of  the  lower 
classes.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with  the  word  ^erfon/  and  in 
speaking  contemptuously  with  the  word  S3i(b.  Ex.  ^e  SSeiber  oom 
gemeinen  S3o(fe^  tne  women  of  the  lower  classes;  bie  S3eibiperfon# 
bad  SSeibdbilb;  the  female ;  2.  a  consort  among  the  lower  classes. 
Ex.  Qx  f^at  ein  SBeib  genommen^  he  has  taken  a  wife  (has  married) ; 
3.  the  sex  in  jgeneraL  Ex.  (Sin  ebtei  fBkiht  a  woman  of  noble  sen- 
timents ;  bie  ^atur  bei  SBeibed/  woman's  nature. 
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my  money,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  render  you  this  service. 
— ^Will  you  ask  your  brother,  whether  he  is  satisfied  with  the 
money  which  I  have  sent  him  ? — As  to  my  brother,  though  it 
be  little,  he  is  satisfied  with  it :  but  I  am  not  so  ;  for  having 
suffered  shipwreck,  I  am  in  want  of  the  money  which  you  owe 
me. — Henry  IV.,  meeting  (antreffen  •)  one  day  in  his  palace 
(ber  9)alafl)  a  man  whom  he  did  not  know  (ber  i^m  unbefanitt 
ttKxr),  asked  him  to  whom  he  belonged  (juge^^fcren)  :  "  I  belong 
to  myself,**  replied  this  man.  •*  My  friend,"  said  the  king, 
"  you  have  a  stupid  master.** 

214. 

Have  they  served  up  the  soup  ? — They  have  served  it  up 

some  minutes  ago. — Then  it  must  be  cold,  and  I  only  like  soup 

hot  (marrae  ©uppe). — They  will  warm  it  for  you. — You  will 

obl^  me. — Shall  I  help  you  to  some  of  this  roast  meat. — I  will 

trouble  you  for  a  little. — Will  you  eat  some  of  this  mutton  ? — 

I  thank  you,  I  like  fowl  better. — May  I  offer  you  some  wine  ? 

— I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little . — Have  they  already  served  up 

the  dessert  ? — They  have  served  it  up. — Do  you  like  fruit  t — I 

like  fruit,  but  I  have  no  more  appetite.     Will  you  eat  a  little 

cheese  ? — I  will  eat  a  little. — Shall  I  help,  you  to  English  or 

Dutch  ftoa&nbifd))  cheese  ? — I  will  eat  a  little  Dutch  cheese. — 

What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  ? — It  is  stone  fruit. — ^What  is  it 

called  ? — It  is  called  thus. — Will  you  wash  your  hands  ? — I 

should  like  to  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  towel  to  wipe  them 

with. — I  will  let  you  have  (geben  laffen)  a  towel,  some  soap» 

and  some  water. — I  shall  be  much  (fe^r)  obliged  to  you.— May 

I  ask  you  for  a  little  water  ? — Here  is  some  (ba  ^ben  €$u). — 

Can  you  do  without  soap  ? — As  for  soap,  I  can  do  without  it ; 

but  I  must  have  a  towel  to  dry  my  hands  with. — ^Do  you  often 

do  without  soap  ? — There  are  many  things  which  we  must  do 

without. — Why  has  that  man  run  away? — Because  he  had 

no  other  means  of  escaping  the  punishment  which  he  had  de* 

served. — Why  did  your  brothers  not  get  a  better  horse  f  —  If 

10 
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they  had  got  rid  of  their  old  horse,  they  would  have  got 
another  better  one. — Has  your  father  arrived  already  ? — Not 
yet,  but  we  hope  that  he  will  arrive  this  very  day  (nod)  ^tuU), 
— Has  your  friend  set  out  in  time  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I 
hope  that  he  will  have  set  out  in  time. 

215. 

Will  you  relate  something  to  me  ? — What  do  you  wish  me 
to  relate  to  you  ? — A  little  anecdote,  if  you  like. — A  little 
boy  asked  (forbern)  one  day  at  table  (bet  Zi\d}t)  for  some  meat ; 
his  father  said  that  it  was  not  polite  to  ask  for  any,  and  that  he 
should  wait  until  some  was  given  to  him.  The  poor  boy  seeing 
every  one  eat,  and  that  nothing  was  given  to  him,  said  to  his 
father  :  "  My  dear  father,  give  me  a  little  salt,  if  you  please." 
"  What  will  you  do  with  it  ?"  asked  the  father.  « I  wish  to  eat  it 
with  the  meat  (id)  wtK  ed  ju  Urn  gtetfd^e  efien)  which  you  will  give 
me,"  replied  (verfemen)  the  child.  Every  body  admired  (be* 
ff^unbem)  the  little  boy's  wit ;  and  his  father,  perceiving  that  he 
had  nothing,  gave  him  meat  without  his  asking  for  it. — Who 
was  that  little  boy,  that  asked  for  meat  at  table  ? — He  was 
the  son  of  one  of  my  friends. — Why  did  he  ask  for  some 
meat  ? — He  asked  for  some  because  he  liad  a  good  appetite. 
—Why  did  his  father  not  give  him  some  immediately? — 
Because  he  had  forgotten  it. — ^Was  the  little  boy  wrong  in  ask- 
ing  for  some  ? — He  was  wrong,  for  he  ought  to  have  waited. — 
Why  did  he  ask  his  father  for  some  salt  ? — He  asked  for  some 
salt,  that  (bamit)  his  father  might  perceive  that  he  had  no 
meat,  and  that  he  might  give  him  some.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVl.) 
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NINETY-FIFTH  LESSON, 

Sünf  unb  neunji^e  Section« 


To  execute  a  commission. 

I  have  executed  your  commis- 
sion. 

I  have  received  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  the  letter  which  you 
addressed  to  me,  dated  the 
6th  instant. 


6inen  Xufhrag  auori^tcQ/  ooU» 
jie^en  */  befotgen. 

3<^  ^^^  3^ren  TLuftta^  gut  au^ 

gerichtet  {\>oUioQtn,  beforgt). 

1  2 

3^  (abe  3^  ttitterm  fechten  an 

3  4 

mi4  Qtxiä^tM  Gk^etben  mit 
bem  driften  Strgnugen  er^U 
ten. 

When  the  adjective  precedes  the  noun  (Lesson  XX.)  aD 
words  relating  to  it  are  placed  before  the  adjective,  or  the  participle 
used  adjectively,  in  the  following  order :  Ist,  The  article  or  pro- 
noun; 2nd,  all  words  relating  to  the  adjective  or  the  participle 
adjective;  3rd,  the  adjective  or  participle  adjective;  and  finaDy, 
4th,  the  noun.     Ex. 

12  3 

@in  eegen  Sebennann  (4fli(i)er 

4 

^enf(^. 

12  3  4 

@{n  feine  Jtinber  liebenber  IBater. 
@ie  ^aben  bie  swaniigfle  Section 

12        3 

in  fhtbtren/  unb  bie  bo^u  g/t^h^ 

4 

rigen  ^Cufgaben  au  äberfe^n '. 


A  man  polite  towards  every- 
body. 

A  father  who  loves  his  children. 

You  have  to  study  the  twentieth 
Lesson,  and  to  translate  the 
exercises  relating  to  it. 


Have  you  executed  my  com- 
mission ? 
I  have  executed  it. 


«^ben  ®ie  meinen  Auftrag  au^ 

gerichtet  ? 
34)  ^^^  i^n  audgerid^tet. 


'  This  kind  of  construction,  wherein  the  noun  stands  separated 
more  or  less  from  its  article,  is  more  frequently  made  use  of  in  eie» 
vated  style  than  in  conversation. 
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To  do  one's  duty. 

To  fulfil  one's  duty. 

To  do  one's  task. 

That  man  always  does  his  duty. 

That  man    always    fulfils    his 

duty. 
Have  you  done  your  task  ? 


^ne  0d)ulbid!ett  t^un  *. 
eeine  9flt(^t  erfftaen. 
&tint  2Crbnten  maä^n. 
jDiefet  s0{ann  t^ut  immer  fnne 

^d^ulbigteit. 
©iefer  «Kann  erfüllt  immer  feine 

|)flic^t «. 
^ben  0ie   S^^rc  Arbeiten  ge* 

mad;t? 


To  rely  upon  something. 

To  depend  upon  something. 

He  depends  upon  it. 

I  rely  upon  you. 

You  may  rely  upon  him. 


} 


®i(^  auf  Qtmai  oerlaffen  *. 

(St  oerl&ft  ftd^  barauf. 

3ci^  oerlaffe  mid}  auf  ®ie. 

&it  fbnnen  ftd^auf  ibn  oertaffen. 


To  suffice,  be  sufiicient. 
To  be  contented  with 
thing. 


some- 


Is  that  bread  sufilicient  for  you  ? 

It  is  sufiident  for  me. 

Will  that  money  be  sufficient  for 

that  man? 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  him. 
Little  wealth  suffices  for  the  wise. 
Was  this  man  contented  with 

that  sum? 

Has  this  sum  been  sufficient  for 
that  man? 


{ 


©enügen;  ^inrei(^n/  genug  fepn  *'. 
&id)  mit  @twad  begnügen. 


3ft  S^nen  biefe«  Srob  genug? 
3ft  biefeö  S3rob  für  Siie  genug  ? 
a^  genügt  mir. 
SSirb  btefed  ®elb  biefem  fRanne 

genügen  ? 
@d  n>irb  i^m  genügen, 
^enig  genügt  bem  Reifen. 
^at  \id}  biefer  ^ann  mit  biefer 
@umme  begnügt  ? 
r  Soar  biefe  ©umme   für   biefen 
J      iKann  ^inreicbenb  ? 
I  SBar  biefe  @umme  biefem  ^anne 
genug? 


'  y f[i(bt  is  that  which  our  own  conscience  obliges  us  to ;  ®d)uls 
bigfeft»  the  orders  given  us  by  our  superiors,  and  is  derived  from 
bie  &&iVilhf  Üie  obligation,  debt. 

Gg2 
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It  has  been  sufficient  for  him. 
He  would  be  contented  if  you 
would  only  add  a  few  crowns. 


dr  ^t  f!(^  bamit  htqatq^ 

(St  w&rbe  ft4  besnikgeii/  »«m 

®ie  nur  luxi^   fimge  Xtfoiec 

^injufugen  moOten. 


To  add. 

«^nauffidCR. 

To  build. 

93auen. 

To  embark,  to  go  on  board. 

@t4  dnfc^tfTen. 

The  sail. 

bad  ^Qtt 

To  set  sail. 

Unter  ©cgel  ge^en  •. 

To  set  sail  for. 

@egetn  nad^. 

To  sau  for  America. 

9lad)  Xrnenfa  fegeln. 

With  fuU  sails. 

^it  t>oIlen  ©egeln. 

To  sail  with  full  sails. 

9Mt  t>oaen  &t%tln  fahren  *. 

He  embarked  on  the  sixteenth 

(Sv  ^t  fld^  am  fed^se^nten  (ober 

of  last  month. 

ben  fed^^^nten)  legten  Stonaf« 

einaeWP. 

He  sailed  on  the  third  instant. 

(Sv  xft  ben  brüten  (ober  am  bnl^ 

ten)   biefed  unter  €^9el   ge^ 

gangen. 

That  is  to  say  (t.  e.). 

)Dad  ^eif  t  (n&mUc6). 

Et  csetera  (etc.),  and  so  on,  and 

Unb  fo  weiter  (abbreviated  u.f.». ) 

so  forth. 

Otherwise,  differently. 

Änber«. 

In  another  manner. 

XufeineanbereXrt 

If  I  knew  that,  I  would  behave 

äßenn  i4  bad  wäfte/  w&rbe  t<^ 

differently. 

mid}  anberd  benehmen. 

If  I  had  known  that,  I  would 

SBenn  id)  bad  gewuft  ^&tte/  fo 

have  behaved  differently. 

wärbe  idj  mid)  anberg  benom- 

men  ^aben. 

To  behave. 

&id)  benehmen  *. 

Else  (otherwise). 
If  not. 


©onfl. 
SBo  nid^t. 
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Mend,  else  (if  not)  you  will  be 

punished. 
I  cannot  do  it  otherwise. 


SSefiern  ®i(^  ftd^/  fonfl  (n>o  ni(^t) 

mirb  man  ®ie  fhafen. 
^d)  fann  ti  nic^t  anbetd  ma(^n. 


OF  THE  IMPERATIVE. 

The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative,  being  formed  from 
the  second  person  singular  of  the  indicative,  is  only  irregular  when 
the  latter  is  so.  Ex.  ®eben  */  to  give ;  second  person  of  the  indica- 
tive, bu  gibftr  thou  grivest ;  imperative,  ^ibt  give  thou,  ^etfen  */  to 
help ;  second  person  of  the  indicative,  bu  t)il\ftf  thou  helpest ;  im- 
perative, ^ilf;  help  thou. 

From  this  rule  must  be  excepted:  1st.  The  following  verbs: 
^aben  */  to  have ;  second  person,  bu  ^aftt  thou  hast ;  imperative,  ^abc/ 
have  thou ;  fei^n  */  to  be ;  second  person,  bu  bift,  thou  art ;  impera- 
tive, fep;  be  thou;  werben */  to  become;  bu  wirft/  thou  becomest; 
imperative,  werbe,  become  thou ;  wiffen  *t  to  know;  second  person, 
bu  weifte  thou  knowest ;  imperative,  wifle;  know  thou ;  woQen  *f  to 
will;  bu  toiUftt  thou  wilt;  imperative,  woUe.  2nd.  Verbs  which, 
in  the  second  person  of  the  indicative  present,  change  the  letter 
a  into  &.  In  the  imperative  they  resume  the  radical  vowel.  Ex. 
Saufen/  to  run;  bu  t&ufft,  thou  runnest;  imperative,  lauf/  run 
thou. 

AU  the  other  persons  of  the  imperative  are  derived  from  the  pre- 
sent of  the  subjunctive,  which  is  always  regular,  as  well  as  the 
plural  of  the  present  of  the  indicative. 


Have  patience ! 
Be  attentive ! 
Go  thither ! 
Give  it  me ! 
Give  it  him  I 
Patience,  impatience. 


.^aben  ®ie  ©ebulb ! 
©epn  @te  aufmerf fam ! 
®eien  ®te  ^in ! 
©eben  2>xt  U  mir  1 
©eben  ®ie  ed  i^m ! 
bie  ©ebulb  i  bie  Ungebulb. 


Lend  it  to  me ! 
To  borrow. 
I  will  borrow  some  money  of 

you. 
I  will  borrow  this  money  of 
you. 


eei^n  ®ie  e«  mir ! 
SBorgen  (teilen*). 
3cl)  »ili  mir  »on  S^nen  (Selb 

leiten  (geborgt  nehmen). 
3(^  will  biefed  ©elb  oon  3^nen 

geborgt  nehmen. 
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Borrow  it  of  (or  from)  him.         i  ^it)mtn  &U  ei  t>on  i^  geborgt. 
I  do  borrow  it  from  him.  |  ^dj  ne^me  eö  von  i^m  geborgt 

Obs,  A.  These  examples  of  the  imperative  are  for  the  third  per- 
son plural,  which  is  most  commonly  used  in  polite  conversation ; 
but  we  sometimes  also  employ  the  second  person  plural,  particolaily 
in  exhortations,  as : 


Be  (ye)  good. 

Know  (ye)  it. 

Obey  your  masters,  and  never 

g^ve  them  any  trouble. 
Pay  what  you  owe,  comfort  the 
afflicted,  and  do  good  to  those 
that  have  offended  you. 

Love   God,  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself  (in  German  yourself;. 
To  obey. 
To  comfort. 
To  offend. 


@eiob  gut ». 
SBijTet  ed  \ 
®e^oc(^et^  @uren  £e^rem#  itnb 

ma(^t  t^nen  nie  SSecbntf . 
S3eia^let/  n>ad  3^r  fd)ulbig  fepb  i 

triftet  tie  Ungtä(fltd)en^  ttnb 

t^ut  benienigen  ®utu,  bie  (5a(b 

beletbigt  ^aben. 
Siebet  ben  lieben  ®ott  unb  ben 

9ia(l^flen  n)ir(3uc^  felbft 
®e^or(ben. 
Ztbftttu 
S3eteibtgen. 


The  neighbour, 
sadness, 
the  creditor, 
the  watch, 
the  snuff*-box. 


bet  9l&d)|te  $ 
bie  SSraungfeit  i 
ber  ®l&ubige  $ 
bie  Ubt  i 
bie  )Dofe. 


Obs.  B.  We  often  employ  compound  imperatives,  in  order  to 
give  to  understand  that  we  either  command  or  invite.  They  are 
formed  for  the  third  person  sing,  and  plur.  with  migen  */  may; 
foUen  */  shall ;  and  for  the  first  person  plural  with  laffett  */  to  let, 
which  likewise  forms  the  compound  imperative  in  English ;  and 
with  moUen*/  will.  Ex.  (St  mag  loben^  let  him  (he  may)  praise; 
er  foU  loben/  let  him  (he  shall)  praise ;  fte  m&gen  lobeR#  let  them 


'  From  2^v  fet)b/  second  person  plural  both  of  the  indicative  and 
subjunctive. 
*  From  Zi)v  wiffet,  &c.  &c. 
^  From  3^v  gebord^et/  &c.  &c. 
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(they  may)  praise;  fte  fotten  loben/  let  them  (they  shall)  praise;  (afiet 
und  loben/  let  us  praise ;  nnr  woUen  loben/  let  us  (we  will)  praise,  &c. 
Let  us  always  love  and  practise 

virtue,  and  we  shall  be  happy 

both  in  this  life,  and  in  the 

next. 
Let  us  see  which  of   us  can 

shoot  best. 


Raffet  und  immer  bie  SSugenb 
lieben  unb  ausüben/  fo  werben 
wir  in  biefem  unb  Jenem  ^ihtn 

^ir  wollen  fe^en/  wer  oon  und  am 
bellen  fd)iefen  fann. 


EXERCISES. 

216. 

Have  you  executed  my  commission  ? — I  have  executed  it. 
— Has  your  brother  executed  the  commission  which  I  gave 
him  ? — He  has  executed  it. — Would  you  execute  a  commission 
for  me  ? — I  am  under  so  many  obligations  to  you,  that  I  will 
always  execute  your  commissions  when  it  shall  please  you  to 
give  me  any. — Ask  the  horse-dealer  (ber  ^ferbe^&nbler)  whether 
he  can  let  me  have  the  horse  at  (f&r)  the  price  which  I  have 
offered  him. — I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  satisfied,  if  you  would 
add  a  few  florins  more. — I  will  not  add  anything.  If  he  can 
let  me  have  it  at  (far)  that  price,  let  him  do  so ;  if  not,  let  him 
keep  it  (fo  ma^  er  ed  behalten). — Good  morning  (in  the  accus.), 
my  children !  Have  you  done  your  task  ? — You  well  know 
that  we  always  do  it ;  for  we  must  (mäf  ten)  be  ill  not  to  do  it« 
— What  do  you  give  us  to  do  to-day  ? — I  give  you  the  ninety- 
fifth  lesson  to  study,  and  the  exercises  belonging  to  it  to  do, 
—that  is  to  say,  the  216th  and  217th.  Endeavour  to  commit 
(ma^en)  no  errors  (ber  ge^jler). — Is  this  bread  sufficient  for  you  ! 
— It  would  be  sufficient  for  me  if  I  was  not  very  hungry. — 
When  did  your  brother  embark  for  America  ? — He  sailed  on 
the  thirtieth  of  last  month  (le(ten  !Ronatd). — Do  you  promise 
me  to  speak  to  your  brother  ? — I  do  promise  you,  you  may 
depend  upon  it. — I  rely  upon  you.— Will  you  work  harder 
for  next  lesson  than  you  have  done  for  this  ? — I  will  work 
harder. — May  I  rely  upon  it  ? — You  may  (fbnnen  ed). 

10 
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217. 


Have  patience,  my  dear  friend,  and  be  not  sad  ;  for  sadnoa 
alters  (&nbem)  nothing,  and  impatience  makes  bad  worse  (Arger). 
Be  not  afraid  of  your  creditors ;  be  sure  that  they  will  do 
you  no  harm. — ^You  must  have  patience,  though  you  have  no 
mind  for  it  (ba}tt) ;  for  I  also  must  wait  till  I  (man)  am  paid 
what  is  due  to  me. — ^As   soon    as  I  have  money,  I    will 
pay  all  that  you  have  advanced  (auflegen)  for  me.     Do  not 
believe  that  I  have  forgotten  it,  for  I  think  of  (tenfen  an*  with 
the  accus.)  it  every  day.  I  am  your  debtor  (ber  €k^utbnrr),  and 
I  shall  never  deny  (leugnen)  it. — Do  not  believe  that  I  have 
had  your  gold  watch,  or  that  Miss  Wilhelmine  has  had  your 
silver  snuff-box,  for  I  saw  both  in  the  hands  of  your  sister 
when  we  were  playing  at  forfeits  (f>f&nber  fptelen). — What  a 
beautiful  inkstand  you  have  there  !  pray,  lend  it  me. — What 
do  you  wish  to  do  with  it  ? — I  wish  to  show  it  to  my  sister. 
— Take  it,  but  take  care  of  it,  and  do  not  break  it« — Do  not 
fear. — What  do  you  want  of  (oon)  my  brother  ? — I  want  to 
borrow   some  money  of  him.— Borrow   some  of  somebody 
else. — If  he  will  not  lend  me  any,  I  will  borrow  some  of 
somebody  else. — You  will  do  well. — Do  not  wish  (for)  what 
you  cannot  have,  but  be  contented  with  what  Providence  (tie 
Sorfe^ung)  has  given  you,  and  consider  (bebenf en  *)  that  there 
are  many  men  who  have  not  what  you  have. — Life  (bad  Sebrn) 
being  short,  let  us  endeavour  to  make  it  (ti  und)  as  agreeable 
(angenehm)   as  possible.     But  let  us  also  consider  that  the 
abuse  (ber  «Kif braud))  of  pleasure  (in  the  plur.  in  German, 
«ergnögungen)  makes  it  bitter  (bitter).— Have  you  done  your 
exercises  ? — I  could  not  do  them,  because  my  brother  was 
not  at  home. — You  must  not  get  your  exercises  done  by  (ocn) 
your  brother,  but  you  must  do  them  yourself.     (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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NINETY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

@ec^  unb  neuniigfte  Section. 


To  be  a  judge  of  somethiDg. 
Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  ? 
I  am  a  judge  of  it. 
I  am  not  a  judge  of  it. 
I  am  a  good  judge  of  it. 

I  am  not  a  good  judge  of  it. 


7b  draw. 

To  chalk. 
The  drawing, 
the  drawer. 
To  draw  from  nature,  from  life. 

• 

To  draw  a  landscape  from  na- 
ture. 


To  manage  or  to  go  about  a 
thing. 

How  do  you  manage  to  make  a 

fire  without  tongs  ? 
I  go  about  it  80. 

You  go  about  it  in  a  wrong  way. 
I  go  about  it  in  a  right  way. 
How  does  your  brother  manage 

to  do  that  ? 
Skilfully,  dexterously,  cleverly. 

Awkwardly,  unhandily. 

He  should  have  managed  the 

thing  better  than  he  has  done. 
You  should  have  managed  the 

thing  differently. 


t  ®icJ)  auf  (Sttoa€  »erjte^en  ♦. 
1 93er|le^en  @te  ftc^  aufd  Zu^  ? 
1 3c^  oerjle^e  mid^  borouf. 
1 3d)  oerfte^e  mid^  nid^t  barauf. 
t34  )>er1le^e  mid)  fe^c  gut  ba^ 

rauf. 
1 2d}  oerfte^e  mid)  nidjt  fe^r  gut 

barauf. 


3  e  i  d^  n  e  n. 

9lad)jcid^ncn  (falfircn). 

bie  Seid^nung  5 

ber  Seidener. 

9ladf)  ber  ^atnt,  nad)  bem  £eben 

Seidf)nen. 
@ine  Sanbfc^aft  nod^  ber  Statut 

Seidjnen.  . 


@g  anfangen  *. 

SBie  fangen  ®te  eS  an,  o^ne  3ange 

Seuet  aniumad)en  ? 
2d}  fange  ed  fo   (or   auf  biefc 

äßeife)  an. 
@ie  fangen  ed  ntd^t  gut  an. 
2d}  fange  ed  gut  an. 
SBie  f&ngt  2^v  SSruber  ed  an# 

um  btefed  ^u  t^un  ? 
®efd)i^t  (auf  eine  gefdf)i(tte  ober 

feine  2Crt). 
Ungefd^icft. 
(Sr  ^&tte  ed  beffer  anfangen  foden. 

®ie  ^&tten  ed  anberd  anfangen 
muffen. 
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They  ought  to  have  managed  it 

as  I  have  done. 
We  ought  to  have  managed  it 

differently  from    what    they 

did. 


&iz  ^&tten  €i  maä^n  foUen/  wit 

fBit  ^&tten  ti    anberd    madden 
foUen/  a(d  fte. 


Toforbid. 
I  forbid  you  to  do  that. 

To  lower. 
To  cast  down  one's  eyes. 
The  curtain  rises,  falls. 
The  stocks  have  fallen. 


The  day  falls. 

It  grows  towards  night,  or  night 

comes  on. 
It  grows  dark. 
It  grows  late. 

To  stoop. 


fßtthicttn*.  Part,  past,  t)er« 
boten.    Imperf.  loerbot 

34  t>ecbiete  3^nen#  tiefe«  ju  ti^ixiL 


} 


9lieberlaflen  •/  Remitter  (affen  •. 
jDie  2Cu9en  nieberfi^lagen  *• 
2)er  SBor^ng  ge^t  auf/  f&Ot. 
t  ^er  $0^d)felcourö  ift  gefaOcn 

(fle^^t  ntebriger). 
t  )ber  ZaQ  neigt  pd). 

(So  wirb  9(a(l^t 

(Sd  nnrb  fp&t 
&id}  bö^en. 


Tbfeel 
TosmeU, 

He  «mells  of  garlic. 

To  feel  some  one's  pulse. 

To  consent  to  a  thing. 


I  consent  to  it. 


Säulen. 

SHi  e  (^  e  n  •  (gerot^ien  •#  vodi), 

@r  ned)t  nad)  5(nobtatt(^ 
3emanbem  ben  9)ulö  füllen. 
3n  Qtxoa^  toilUden  (or  etnmiUi« 

gen), 
©eine  ^tnwiKigund  in  &xoai 

geben  ♦. 
3d)  wiUige  baretn. 
34  gebe  meine  CHnmiUigund  bo» 


To  hide,  to  conceal. 


r  JBerbergen  • 
<      borg). 
(^  SBerfkcten. 


(oerbordcni   ux» 
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Indeed. 

3n  SBa^^r^t. 

In  fact. 

3n  bee  S^at  (wirfUc^/  wa^v^\* 

tig). 

The  fact. 

t>itZt)ati 

true, 

äßa^r  (red)t)  $ 

genuine, 

wa^r^aft4 

He  18  a  true  man. 

(Sv  ifl  ein  wa^r^after  Sl^ann. 

This  is  the  right  place  for  this 

)Dad  i|l  bee  wa^re  (red)te)  ^la^ 

picture. 

for  biefeö  ©emdlbe. 

As  I  live  I 

t  @o  »a^r  id)  tebe ! 

To  think  much  of  some  one. 

To  esteem  some  one. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  that 

man. 
I  think  much  of  him  (I  esteem 

him  much). 


2Cuf  3emanben  otel  t^lttn  *. 

Semanben  fd)&|en. 

3d)  ^alte  nid)t  oiel  auf  biefen 

9){ann. 
3d)  ^alte  Diet  auf  i^n  (id)  fd^&fte 

i^n  fe^r). 


To  permit,  to  auow.  Urlauben. 

The  permission,  bie  @rtaubmf . 

I  permit  you  to  go  thither.  3d)  erlaube   3t>nen    ^in^uge^en 

(or  ba^in  ju  Qi^tn), 
(To  command,  to  order  J  IBefe^len*  (befohlen/  befall). 

Obs,  When  the  third  person  plural  is  employed  in  the  imperative 
instead  of  the-  second,  the  personal  pronoun  always  follows  the 
verh,  but  never  when  the  second  person  is  employed.    Ex. 


Order  it  to  be  done. 
Be  virtuous. 

Wül  you  permit  me  to  go  to 
the  market  ? 
To  hasten,  to  make  haste. 
Make  haste,  and  return  soon. 


SSefe^Ien  &U,  baf  man  ed  t^ue. 

©epb  tugenb^ft. 

SBoQen  ®ie  mir  erlauben/ auf  ben 

^arftiuge^n? 
Qiltn,  ftd)  fputen. 
@iten  &it  unb  fommen  batb  witi» 

ber. 


I  had  done  reading  when  your 

brotiher  entered. 
Yon  had  lost  your  purse  when 

I  found  mine. 

To  step  in,  to  enter. 


3cl^  ^atte  ju  lefen  aufge^brt/  aXi 
sift  S3ruber  herein  trat 

(Sie  fatten  3^vt  S35rfe  oertoren/ 
ali  id^  bie  meini^  fanb. 

{^eintrtten  (detreten«  trat). 
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Tb  be  ashamed. 
To  be  ashamed  of  some  one  or 

something. 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  impatience. 
To  copy,  to  transcribe. 
To  decline. 
The  substantive. 

To  transcribe  fairly. 

The  adjective,  the  pronoun,  the 

verb,  the  preposition. 
The  dictionary,  the  grammar. 


\ 


Do  good  to  the  poor,  have 
compassion  on  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  God  will  take  care 
of  the  rest. 

To  do  good  to  some  one. 

To  have  compassion  on  some 
one. 

Compassion,  pity, 
the  rest. 

He  has  no  bowels. 

For  pity's  sake. 


&i4  f4&mcit. 

Bidi  Semanbed  obec  einer  eadft 

fd^&men. 
3(4  f(4&me  md^  meinet  ttngebttlb. 
2a>fd)reiben  •. 
^fliniren. 
bad  ^uptwort. 
aHeinlid)  abfc^reiben  •. 
3nd  Steine  fd^reiben  *. 
bad  SSeiwort  $  bad  S^noort  i  bod 

^itwort  i  bad  Sonoort. 
bad  ^6rterbu(4  9  bie  &pxa<ijiUlfct 

(bie  Q^rammatif). 


2^ut  ben  2Ccmen  ©uted/  unb  ^bt 
üRitleiben  mit  ben  Ungläcflis 
d)en/  fo  wirb  bet  liebe  ®ott  far 
bad  Uebrige  forden. 

Semanbem  ®uted  t^un  *. 

!02itleiben  mit  3emanbem  ^ 
ben  ♦. 

bad  ^itleiben  > 

bad  Uebrige. 

t  (St  ^at  !ein  ^itleiben. 

1 2Cud  ^itleiben. 


EXERCISES. 


218. 


What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be  happy  ? — ^Always  love 
and  practise  virtue  (iitUt  unb  üUt  bie — ^immet  ant),  and  (fo) 
you  will  be  happy  both  in  this  and  the  next  life.  Since  we  wish 
to  be  happy,  let  us  do  good  to  the  poor,  and  let  us  have  com- 
passion on  the  unfortunate  ;  let  us  obey  our  masters,  and 
never  give  them  any  trouble  ;  let  us  comfort  the  unfortonatet 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and  not  hate  those  thai 
have  offended  us ;  in  short  (tura),  let  rs  always  fblfil 
our  duty,  and  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest. — My  son» 
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in  order  to  be  loved,  you  must  (mu§  man)  be  laborious  and 
good.  Thou  art  accused  (befd)ulbi9en)  of  having  been  idle  and 
negligent  in  thy  affairs.  Thou  knowest,  however  (jcbod^),  that 
thy  brother  has  been  punished  for  (weil)  having  been  naughty. 
Being  lately  in  town,  I  received  a  letter  from  thy  tutor,  in 
which  he  strongly  complained  of  thee.  Do  not  weep  ;  now  go 
into  thy  room,  learn  thy  lesson,  and  be  (a)  good  (boy),  other* 
wise  thou  wilt  get  (in  the  present)  nothing  for  dinner.— I 
shall  be  so  good,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will  certainly 
(0e»tf)  be  contented  with  me. — Has  the  little  boy  kept  his 
word  ? — Not  quite,  for  after  having  said  that,  he  went  into 
his  room,  took  his  books,  sat  down  at  the  table  (ftd^  an  ben  Zi\d^ 
fe^en),  and  fell  asleep  (einfd)lafen  *).  He  is  a  very  good  boy 
when  he  sleeps,  said  his  father,  seeing  him  some  time  after 
(barauf). 

219. 

Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  ? — I  am  a  judge  of  it. — ^Will  yon 

buy  some  yards  (for)  me? — Give  me  the  money,  and  (fo)  I  shall 

buy  some  (for)  you. — You  will  oblige  me. — Is  that  man  a  judge 

of  cloth  ? — He  is  not  a  good  judge  of  it. — What  are  you  doing 

there  ? — I  am  reading  the  book  (in  bem  fiSud^e)  which  you  lent 

me. — You  are  wrong  in  always  reading  it  (immer  barin  ju  lefen). 

— ^What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ? — Draw  this  landscape ;  and 

when  you  have  drawn  it,  you  shall  decline  some  substantives 

with  adjectives  and  pronouns.     How  do  you  manage  to  do 

that  ? — I  manage  it  so. — Show  me  how  you  manage  it. — What 

must  I  do  for  my  lessons  of  to-morrow  (bie  morgenbe  Gtunbe)  ? 

— Transcribe  your  exercises  fairly,  do  three  others,  and  study 

the  next  lesson. — How  do  you  manage  to  get  goods  without 

money  ? — I  buy  on  credit. — How  does  your  sister  manage  to 

learn  German  without  a  dictionary  ? — She  manages  it  thus. — 

She  manages  it  very  dexterously.  —  But  how    does  your 

brother  manage  it? — He  manages  it  very  awkwardly:    he 

reads,  and  looks  for  (auffu(^n)  the  words  in  the  dictionary. — 

11 
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He  may  learn  in  this  manner  (auf  tiefe  föetfe)  twenty  years 
without  knowing  how  to  make  a  single  sentence  (ber  &a%). 


220. 

Why  does  your  sister  cast  down  her  eyes  ?  —  She  casts 
them  down  hecause  she  is  ashamed  of  not  having  done  her 
task. — Let  us  hreak&st  in  the  garden  to-day  :   the  weather  is 
so  fine,  that  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it  (ed  benu^n). — How 
do  you  like  that  cofiee  ? — I  like  it  very  much  (oortrefflid^). — 
Why  do  you  stoop? — I  stoop  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief 
which  I  have  dropped. — Why  do  your  sisters  hide  them- 
selves?— They  would  not  hide  themselves,  if  they  did  not 
fear  to  be  seen. — ^Whom  are  they  afraid  of? — They  are  afraid  of 
their  governess  (bie  (Sriie^erinn),  who  scolded  them  yesterday 
because  they  had  not  done  their  tasks. — An  emperor,  who 
was  irritated  at  (auf9ebta(i)t  gegen)  an  astrologer  (ber  ^tembeu« 
ter),  asked  him  :    "  Wretch,  what  death  (mel(^n  SobeS)  dost 
thou  believe   thou  wilt  die?"  —  "I  shall  die  of  a  fever," 
(Lesson  LXXXV.),   replied   the  astrologer.     "  Thou  liest,*' 
(page  315)  said  the  emperor  ;  '*  thou  wilt  die  this  instant  (in 
biefem  ^Cugenblid)  a  violent  (dewaltfam)  death."      As  he  was 
going  to  be  seized  (ergreifen  wollen  •),  he  said  to  the  emperor, 
"  Sire  (öndbigfter  «^err),  order  some  one  to  feel  my  pulse,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  I  have  a  fever."     This  sally  (biefer  ^att 
öinfalt)  saved  his  life — Do  not  judge  (richten),  you  who  do 
not  wish  to  be  judged  !— Why  do  you  perceive  the  mote  (boS 
®tro^>)  in  your  brother's  eye,  you  who  do  not  perceive  the 
beam  (ber  IBalfen)  which  is  in  your  own  eye  ? — ^Would  you  copy 
your  exercises  if  I  copied  mine  ? — I  would  copy  them  if  you 
copied  yours. — Would  your  sister  have  transcribed  her  letter 
if  I  had  transcribed  mine  ?— She  would  have  transcribed  it — 
Would  she  have  set  out  if  I  had  set  out  ?— I  cannot   tell  you 
what  she  would  have  done  if  you  had  set  out   (See  end  of' 
Lesson  XXXVL) 
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NINETY^EVENTH   LESSON, 

(Sieben  unb  neunjigfie  Section. 


To  grow  (to  wax). 


To  grow  rapidly  (fast). 

That  child  has  grown  very  fast 

in  a  short  time. 
To  grow  up  (to  grow  tall). 


The  flower, 
the  shelter, 
the  cottage,  the  hut. 


To  shelter  one's  self  from  some- 
thing. 
To  take  shelter  from  something. 

Let  us  shelter  ourselves  from  the 
rain  (the  storm). 

Let  us  enter  this  cottage  in  order 
to  be  sheltered  from  the  storm 
(tempest). 


For  fear  of. 
To  catch  a  cold. 
I  win  not  go  out  for  fear  of 
catching  a  cold. 


He  does  not  wish  to  go  to  town 
for  fear  of  meeting  with  one 
of  his  creditors. 


5Bacl)fen»  (takes  fe^n*  for  its 
auxiliary.  Part,  past,  9emad)fen- 
Imperf.  tt)ud)d). 

®cl)neU  tt)a(i)fen  «. 
iDiefeg  ,^nb  ift  in  f utser  3eit  fe^r 
geuHid^fen  (or  ^ecan  getoad^fen). 
»^eranwad^fcn  •. 


bie  IBlume  4 

bet  ®(i)ut  (bie  ®id)et^eit)  5 

bie  ©tro^tl^tte. 


®id^  üor  @tn)ad  (dat.)  f(i)ü(en. 

@id^  üor  Stnntd  (dat.)  in  ®id)er^ 

^eit  fe^en. 
$Sir  tooUen  und  oor  bent  Stegen 

(bemSBinbe)  f(4ä(en(in®i(i)et:: 

^eit  fe  Jen). 
SafTen  ®ie  un6  in  biefe  ®tto^^ütte 

ge^em  urn  oor  bem  ^tyxxvmtU 

tec  in  0{cl^c^eit  ju  fepn. 


2Cu«  gurc^t— ju. 

^6)  erf  &lten. 

3d^  »iQ  ntc^t  audge^en/  aud  gur  d)t 
mid)  3U  erfdtten  (obec  weil  x^ 
mid^  00c  (5rf  ftltung  fürd^te/ober 
au«  Sutc^t  ben  64nit|>fen  su 
b^fommen). 

<Sr  xoi\i  nid^t  nad^  ber  @tabt  ge« 
^en/  aud  gur^t  einen  feiner 
®l&ubigec  anzutreffen. 
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Every  where»  throughout. 
All  over  (throughout)  the  town. 
Under  the  shade. 
Let  U8  Bit  down  under  the  shade 
ofthat  tree. 


UeberaO. 

t  3n  bet  ^allien  6tabt. 

1 3n  ben  (bcm)  ®<batteiu 

t  6e^n  mir  und  in  ben  €k^tten 
biefed  Saumed  (ober  unter  bte^ 
fen  SBaum  in  ben  Grotten). 


Tb  pr^end. 


That  man  pretends  to  sleep. 

This  young  lady  pretends   to 
know  German. 

Tliey  pretend  to  come  near  us. 


fS^un  (fi(^  fttiltn),  aU 
oboraK  toenn  (followed 
hy  the  imperfect  of  the  suh- 
junctive). 

^Diefer  Si^ann  fleOt  ftd^/  oU  ob  er 

fd^Uefe. 
^efed  Sr&ulein  t^ut,  aU  Der« 

ftünbe  fte  beutfd)/  or  aU  wenn 

(ob)  fte  beutfd^  oerfhknbe. 
@ie  fleOen  ftd^/  aU  ob  (or  wenn) 

fte  ft(^  uni  n&b^m  moOten. 


Then,  thus,  io,  consequently,      \  2Cl f o. 

Obs,  A,   This  word  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  English  word 
dUoy  which  is  translated  in  German  by  aud). 


In  a  short  time. 
Lately. 

To  make  a  present  of  something 
to  some  one. 

Mr.  Fischer  wrote  to  me  lately» 
that  his  sisters  would  be  here 
in  a  short  time,  and  engaged 
me  to  tell  you  so;  you  will  con- 
uquentUf  be  able  to  see  them» 
and  to  g^ve  them  the  books 
which  you  have  bought.  They 
hope  that  you  will  make  them 
a  present  of  them.  Their  bro- 
ther has  assured  me»  that  they 
esteem  you  without  knowing 
you  personally. 


3n  fursem. 

9leu(i(i). 

3emanbem  ein  ®  ef(benf  mitCHwaS 
mad^n. 

«^err  Sif<^^  fc^rieb  mir  neulid^/ 
baf  feine  S^&ulein  @4»e^m 
in  turpem  ^ier^r  fommen  n>&r< 
ben/  unb  bat  tai^t  ed  3bnen  ^o 
fagen.  6ie  werben  fte  alfo 
fe^enf  unb  i^nen  bie  Sö^er  ^ 
ben  f  6nnen#  n>e((be  €Xe  getanft 
^ben.  6ie  (offien/  baf  Gie 
i^nen  ein  ©efd^nf  bamit  mäf 
(^n  merben.  3^t  Smbcr  ^t 
mir  perfid^/  baf  fit  €Ke  ^^ 
f4&(en/  o^ne  6ie  pe rftott4  fu 
fennen. 
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Would  to  God. 

Would  to  Grod  it  were  so. 
Would  to  God  he  had  done  it. 


SSoUte  ®ott.  (See  Obs.  F.   Leg. 
son  XCIL) 

SEBoUte  &ott,  ed  w&re  fo. 
j&oUte  ®ott,  er  $&tte  ed  get^an. 


To  want  amusement. 
To  get  or  be  tired. 
How  could  I  get  tired  in  your 
company  ? 

Firstly  (at  first), 
secondly,  &c. 


I  ^ange  SBeile  ^ben  *. 

SEBie  f6nnte  id^  bei  Seinen  lange 
SIBetle  ^aben  ? 

ecflend) 
iweitenö/  ic. 


To  have  reason  to. 
He  has  reason  to  be  sad. 
He  has  much  sorrow. 


Urfad^e  ^aben  •— ju. 

€hc  ^at  Urfac^e  traurig  ju  fepn. 

(Sr  ^at  ml  SSerbruf  (iCummer). 


Obs,  B,  When  any  one  is  thanked  for  a  thing,  he  must  answer 
in  German: 


You  have  no  reason  for  it. 


I  t  &iz  fykUn  ni^t  Urfad^e. 


To  look  upon  or  into. 

The   window    looks    into    the 

street. 
Hie  back  door  looks  into  the 

garden. 


©e^en  auf  or  nad^. 

^a^  Senjler  ge^^t  auf  bie  (nad^) 

ber  strafe, 
^e  «^intert^ür  ge^t   nad^  bem 

©arten. 


To  drown. 


To  be  drowned. 


I  (Srtr&nfen  (active  verb). 
@rtrinfen  ♦  (neuter  verb).  Part. 

past,  ertrunfen.   Imperf.   tx^ 

tranf. 
©rfoufen  •  (neuter  verb).  Part. 

past,  erfoffen.  Imperf.  erfoff. 


^   .  *.,.",  f  Äud  bem  genjter  fpringen  •. 

To  jump  out  of  the  wmdow.  |  ^^^  g^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  , 

^    ,  ^  .1.      .  J  f  ^ud  bem  gender  werfen  •. 

To  throw  out  of  the  window.  {  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,„^„j  ^^^^  ._ 


H 
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Tb  shoot  (meaning  to  kill  by 
sbooting). 

To  blow  out  some  one's  brains. 


To  shoot  one's  self  with  a  pistol. 
He  has  blown  out  his  brains. 
He  has  blown  out  his  brains 

with  a  pistol. 

am  drowning. 
He  jumped  out  of  the  window. 


@rf(^icfeii». 


{3emanbem  eine  itugel  Dor  bni 
Jtopf  fd)Cefen  ♦. 
Semanbem  eine  Jtugel  bttr4  bad 
©e^irn  iagen. 
@id^  mit  einer  9ifh)(e  erf^ieM** 
(Sr  i^at  fid)  erf(!^|fen. 
(Sr  i)at  fid)  mit  einer  9if(o(e  er- 

Wolfen. 
34  erttinfe. 
(St  ift  aud  bemgenf^er  gefpntngen. 


To  get  paid. 
To  suffer  one's  self  to  be  pre- 
vailed upon. 
To  get  one's  self  invited  to  dine. 


Get  paid. 
Let  us  set  out. 

Let  us  breakfast. 

Let  him  give  it  me. 

Let   him   be  there  at   twelve 

o'clock. 
Let  him  send  it  me. 

He  may  believe  it. 


To  be  at  one's  ease. 
To  be  uncomfortable. 

I  am  very  much  at  my  ease  upon 

this  chair. 
You  are    uncomfortable   upon 

your  chair. 


t  ®i(4  bejahten  laffen*. 
t  @i(^  bitten  laffen  ♦. 

t  ®i(4  sum  SDKttad^ffen  einlaben 
taffen  •. 


t  gaffen  6ie  ft4  be^af^ten ! 
Waffen  ®ie  uns  (or  mir  iPoUen) 

abteifen. 
Saffen  @te  unS  (or  I9ir  woOeii) 

fcü^ftöden. 
iDaf  er  mit  ed  9ebe#  or  er  gebe  H 

mir. 
iDaf  er  um  3tt)6lf  U^r  ba  fep^  or  er 

fe^  urn  5n)6lf  U^r  ba. 
jDaf  er  mir  eö  fenbe/  or  er  fenbe  H 

mir. 
2)af  er  eS  glaube/  or  er  glaube  ti. 


SBe^agen/  be^glid)  ober  bequem 

fcpn  •  (impers.  v.  g.  d.). 
Unbe^gti^/  unbequem  ober  genirt 

fcpn  •. 
Qt  ift  mir  auf  biefem  &tuffit  fe^ 

be^agUd^. 
6ö  ift  3^nen  nic^t  betK^gli^  (ober 

unbc^glic^)  auf3t^in€S(tt^e. 
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We  are  uncomfortable  in  that 
boarding-house. 


(S%  Ui)aQt  und  in  biefcm  Jtoft()aufe 
(biefer  ^enjion)  ni(i)t. 


To  make  one's  self  comfortable. 
To  put  one's  self  out  of  the  way. 
Make  yourself  comfortable. 
Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the 

way. 
Do  as  if  you  were  at  home. 


©ic^'g  bequem  madden. 
®id)  bemalen. 
!0lad)en  @ie  fidfi  bequem. 
S3emü^en  @ie  ftc^  md)t 

Z^nn  ^kf  aU  menn  2>it  in  «^aufe 
tt)&ren. 


Go  and  tell  him  that  I  cannot 

come  to-day. 
He  came  and  told  us  he  could 

not  come. 


®e^t  unb  faget  if)m,  baf  id^  ^eute 

nic^t  f ommen  fann. 
Qt  f  am  unb  fagte  und<  bag  er  nid)t 

f  ommen  €6nnte. 


Toprrfer, 

I  prefer  the  useful  to  the  agree- 
able. 


©orjie^en»  (öejogen^  509). 

3^  ate^e  bad  9lö(lt(4e  bem^Cnge« 
nehmen  oor. 

Obs.  C.  When  an  adjective  is  used  substantively  in  the  masculine 
or  feminine  gender,  a  noun  is  always  understood,  e.  g.  bet  9lei(^e/ 
the  rich,  meaning  bet  reid)e  9}?ann$  bie  ®(i)6ne/the  beautiful  woman, 
meaning  bie  f(i)6ne  grau. 

Few  words  to  the  wise  (proverb) .      ® ele^rten  ift  gut  preblgen  {&pxi&^ 

wort). 

Obs,  D.  An  adjective  used  substantively  without  a  noun  being 
understood  is  always  put  in  the  neuter  gender,  e.  g.  bad  ®rof  e/  the 
great ;  bad  Chr^abene/  the  subUme ;  bad  2Ceuf  ere/  the  exterior ;  bad 
3nnetef  the  interior. 


What  he  likes  best  is  hunting 
and  fishing. 

Where  strength  and  gentleness 

unite. 
There  the  tone  sounds  full  and 

clear. 


Severe,  tender,  mild  (gentle). 


® ein  eiebfle»  ift  hie  Sagb  unb  bad 

iDenn  too  bad  strenge  mit  bem 

3arten# 
^0  @tarfed   (td^   unb   mihH 

paarten/ 
^a  gibt  ed  einen  guten  ^lang. 

(® driller  in  his  Steb  oon  bet 
®to(te/  the  song  of  the  bell), 
strenge/  jatt/  mUbe. 


H  h  2 
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To  be  welcome. 
You  arc  welcome  every  where. 


SBiUfommen  fepn  *, 

Sie  ftnb  äberaU  miaf ontmen. 


He  will  arrive  in  a  week.  |  @r  wirb  in  adj^  Sagen    (einer 

JlBoc^e)  anfommen. 


It  took  him  a  week  to  make  this 

journey. 
He  will  have  finished  his  studies 

in  three  months. 
He  finished  his  studies  in  a  year. 


(Sr  ^at  biefe  SHeife  in  ad^t  Sagen 

gemad^t. 
@r  toixb  feine  ©tubien  in  einem 

SSiertelja^re  oottenbet  ^ben. 
(Sr  ^at  feine  @tubien  in  einem 

3at)re  ©cUenbet. 


EXERCISES. 

221. 

Have  you  already  seen  my  son  ? — I  have  not  seen  him  yet, 
how  is  he? — He  is  very  well ;  you  will  not  be  able  to  recognise 
him,  for  he  has  grown  very  tall  in  a  short  time. — Why  does 
this  man  give  nothing  to  the  poor? — He  is  too  avaricious  (geizig); 
he  does  not  wish  to  open  his  purse  for  fear  of  losing  his  money. 
— What  sort  of  weather  is  it  ? — It  is  very  warm ;  it  is  long 
since  we  had  any  rain  (cd  ^dt  lange  nidft  geregnet) :  I  believe  we 
shall  have  a  storm  (ein  ®c»itter  befommen).  It  may  be  (ba«  fann 
wo^l  fcpn). — The  wind  rises  (|tcl)  ergeben  •),  it  thunders  already; 
do  you  hear  it  ? — Yes  I  do  hear  it,  but  the  storm  is  still  far  off 
{wdt  entfernt).— -Not  so  far  as  you  think  ;  see  how  it  lightens. 
— Bless  me  (mein  @(ott),  what  a  shower  (tozld)  ein  entfe^Ud^r  9U^ 
gen  ift  bag) ! — If  we  go  into  some  place  we  shall  be  sheltered 
from  the  storm. — Let  us  go  into  that  cottage  then;  we  shall 
be  sheltered  there  from  the  wind  and  the  rain. — I  have  a  great 
mind  to  bathe  (boben)  to-day. — Where  will  you  bathe  ? — In  the 
river. — Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  drowned  ? — Oh  no !  I  can 
swim. — Who  taught  you  (e6)  ? — Last  summer  I  took  a  few 
lessons  at  the  swimming- school  (bie  ®d^nnmmf(^ule). — Where 
shall  we  go  to  now  ? — Which  road  shall  we  take  ? — The  ahoitest 
will  be  the  best. — We  have  too  much  sun  and  I  am  still  veiy 
tired  ;  let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade  of  this  tree. — Who  is  that 
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man  that  is  sitting  under  the  tree  ? — I  do  not  know  him. — It 
seems,  he  wishes  to  be  alone ;  for  when  we  oflfer  (woUcn  ♦)  to 
approach  him,  he  pretends  to  be  asleep. — He  is  like  your  sister : 
she  understands  German  very  well ;  but  when  I  begin  to  speak 
to  her,  she  pretends  not  to  understand  me. 

222, 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Jaeger? — I  have  seen  him;  he  told  me  that 
his  sisters  would  be  here  in  a  short  time,  and  desired  me  to  tell 
you  so. — When  they  have  arrived,  you  may  give  them  the  gold 
rings  which  you  have  bought ;  they  flatter  themselves  that  you 
will  make  them  a  present  of  them  :  for  they  love  you  without 
knowing  you  personally. — Has  my  sister  already  written  lo 
you  ? — She  has  written  to  me,  I  am  going  to  answer  her. — 
Shall  I  (fott  idi))  tell  her  that  you  are  here  ?— Tell  her  ;  but  do 
not  tell  her,  that  I  am  waiting  for  her  impatiently. — Why  have 
you  not  brought  your  sister  along  with  you? — ^Which  one? — 
The  one  you  always  bring,  the  youngest  (bie  jüngjtc). — She  did 
not  wish  to  go  out,  because  she  has  the  tooth-acbe. — I  am  very 
sorry  for  it ;  for  she  is  a  very  good  girl. — How  old  is  she  ? — 
She  is  nearly  fifteen  years  old. — She  is  very  tall  for  her  age 
(baS  weiter). — How  old  are  you  ? — I  am  twenty-two. — Is  it  pos- 
sible !  I  thought  you  were  not  yet  twenty. 

223. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  (bie  S^affe)  tea  ? — I  thank  you,  I  do 
not  like  tea. — Do  you  like  coffee  ? — I  do  like  it,  but  I  have 
just  drunk  some. — Do  you  not  get  tired  here  ? — How  could  I 
get  tired  in  this  agreeable  society  ? — As  to  me  I  always  want 
amusement. — If  you  did  as  I  do  you  would  not  want  amuse- 
ment ;  for  I  listen  to  all  those  who  tell  me  anything. — In  this 
manner  I  learn  (erfahren  *)  a  thousand  agreeable  things  and  I 
have  no  time  to  get  tired ;  but  you  do  nothing  ofthat  kind,  that  is 
the  reason  why  you  want  amusement. — I  would  do  every  thing 
like  {wit)  you,  if  I  had  no  reason  to  be  sad. — 1  have  heard  just 
now  that  one  of  my  best  friends  has  shot  himself  with  a  pistol, 
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and  that  one  of  my  wife's  best  friends  has  drowned  henelL — 
Where  has  she  drowned  herself? — She  has  drowned  herself  in 
the  river  which  is  behind  her  house.  Yesterday  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  she  rose  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one, 
leaped  out  of  the  window  which  looks  into  the  garden,  and 
throw  (ftürsen)  herself  into  the  river  where  she  was  drowned. — 
Let  us  always  seek  the  friendship  (bie  Stntnbfd^)  of  the  good 
and  avoid  (fliegen  *)  the  society  of  the  wicked ;  for  bad  society 
corrupts  (oerberben)  good  manners  {hie  &tttn,  fern.  plor.). — 
What  sort  of  weather  is  it  to-day? — It  snows  continually 
(nod^  immer),  as  it  snowed  yesterday,  and  according  to  all  ap- 
pearances (aUem  2Cnf(i)etne  nad))  will  also  snow  to-morrow. — Let 
it  snow,  I  should  like  it  to  snow  still  more,  and  to  freese  also, 
for  I  am  always  very  well  when  it  is  very  cold. — And  I  am 
always  very  well  when  it  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. — It  is  too 
wmdy  (9ac  ju  winbig)  to-day,  and  we  should  do  better  if  we 
stayed  at  home. — Whatever  weather  it  may  be,  I  must  go  out, 
for  I  promised  to  be  with  my  sister  at  a  quarter  past  eleven, 
nnd  1  must  keep  my  word.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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NINETY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

Äc^t  unb  neunjigjic  Section. 


Notwithstanding,  in  spite  of. 

Notwithstanding  that. 

In  spite  of  him  (her,  them). 

Notwithstanding  his  promise. 


{ 


Ungeacl!)tet  (governs  the  gen). 
SBibet  (governs  the  accus.) 

^ibec  feinen  (i^ren)  SBiUen. 
€ietned  Sßecfpte^enö  un0ea(i)tet. 


Even. 
He  has  even  not  money  enough 
to  buy  some  bread. 


^ogar. 

@t  ^at  fogar  nic^t  ®elb  denug^ 
urn  IBtob  su  laufen. 


To  manage. 


Do  you  manage  to  finish  your 
work  every  Saturday  night  ? 


Do  you  manage  to  have  your  \ 
work  done  every  Saturday  «^ 
night?  J 


f  @6  bergeftalt  maä)tn,  baf. 
<  @g  fo  etnri(i)ten/  baf. 
(  @6  fo  ma(i)en/  bag. 
9)2a(i)en  @ie  ed  fOf  baf  @ie  aUe 
^amitaQ   TCUnh   mit   3^ter 
2Ctbeit  fertig  werben  ? 
9{id)ten  ®ie  e6  fo  ein/  baf  @ie 
jleben  ®am6tag  2Cbenb  mit  3^« 
rer  2Crbett  fertig  werben  ? 
9{i(i)ten  ®ie  ed  fo  ein  (ober  ma^ 
d)tn  ®te  ed  fo)/  baf  ®ie  alTe 
0am6tag  2Cbenb   mit    Z^ttt 
TCxUit  fertig  ftnb  (ober  S^re 
Arbeit  fertig  ^aben)? 


Try  to  do  that  to  oblige  me. 
I  manage  to  go  thither. 


S3efh:eben  @ie  fid),  biefeö  ^u  ti)un, 

urn  mxä)  ^u  oerbinben. 
3d^  n(i)te  ed  fo  ein/  baf  id)  ^in« 

ge^en  fann. 
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To  have  done. 
Will  you  soon  have  done  work- 
ing? 
I  shall  soon  have  done. 


gertie  fepn  •. 

6inb  6te  Mb  mit  3^fr  ICrbeit 

fertig? 
34  tottht  hatb  bamit  fertig  ftpit 


To  keep  warm. 

To  go  always  neat. 

To  be  (to  keep)  on  one's  guard. 

To  take  care  (be  careful). 

To  keep  on  one's  guard  against 

some  one. 
Take  care  that  you  do  not  fall. 

To    beware    of    somebody   or 
something. 

Keep  on   your  guard  against 

that  man. 
If  you  do  not  take  care  of  that 

horse  it  will  kick  you. 

Take  care. 


@i4  toatm  ^tten  «. 

€Hd)  immer  reinli^  ^tten  *. 

eH4  ^üten/  ft4  oorfe^Kn  * 

6Hd)  in  Hd^t  nehmen  «. 

®t4  t>or  3emanbem  in  7[dft  ne^ 

men  *  (or  ^üten). 
9le^men  ®ie  ft^  in  K^t  (^Aten 

eie  ftc^)/  baf  6ie  ni^t  faOen. 
6i4   t}or  3emanbem    ober   dot 

(Stmad  ^öten  (or  in  Kc^t  ne^ 

men  •). 
^üten  eie  ft^  oor  biefem  Slanne. 

IBenn  6ie  ftc^  oor  biefem  yferbe 
nic^t  in  ^C^t  nehmen,  fo  loirb 
ed  @ie  flofen. 

€k^n  ®ie  ft^  t>or. 


I  fear  he  will  come. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  come. 

The  bad  weather  hinders  usfrom 

taking  a  walk. 
I  shall  prevent  you  from  going 

out. 
I   shall  not  set  out  till  every 

thing  is  ready. 
The  enemy  is  stronger  than  you 

thought. 
I  shall  certainly  come»  unless  I 

am  taken  iU. 
To  be  taken  ill  (to  fall  sick). 
Very  little  more,  and  I  would 

do  it. 


I 


34  fäv4^e/  baf  ec  f  omme. 
34  itoeiße  ni4t/  baf  er  fommt. 
©a«  f4le4te  ©etter  t>erf^nbert/ 

bag  xoit  fpajieren  ge^en. 
34  wtxbt  f4on  üer^inbeni/  ba§ 

®te  audge^n. 
34w<^^e  nid^  abreifen/ bUXHe^ 

fertig  ifr 
X)er  Seinb  ift  ftMtx,  aU  eie 

geglaubt  ^aben. 
34  n^erbe  gewif  fommen^  e$  ftp 

benn/  bag  i4  ((<^n{  w6rbe. 
Stxanl  werben  •. 
(S$  fe^tt  menig/  baf  i4  ti  t^e. 
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It  is  in  your  power  to  obtain 

me  that  situation. 
He  is  quite  different  from  what 

he  was  two  years  ago. 
You  do  not  act  any  more  as  you 

have  done. 

Before  you  undertake  anything 
tell  me  of  it. 

Did  any  body  know  how  to  tell  a 
story  in  a  more  natural  (more 
artless)  manner  than  Lafon- 
taine? 


t  @d  fte^t  nur  bei  3^nen<  ba$  id) 

bicfe  @tel(e  befomme. 
@r  ift  gan^  anbetd^  al6  er  t)or  jtoei 

Sagten  war. 
®ie  ^anbeln  nic^t  me^r  fOf  wie 

(or  fte  ^anbetn  anbets^  aU)  ®ie 

get^an  ^aben. 
(S^e   @ie   (Stioad  unternehmen, 

fagen  ®ie  eg  mir. 
^at  3emanb  auf  eine  natürti? 

(i)ere  (ungefünfleltere)  Hxt  ^u 

erj&^len  gemuft/   aid   Safon:' 

taine  ? 


A  thought, 
an  idea, 
a  sally. 
To  be  struck  with  a  thought. 

A  thought  strikes  me. 

That  never  crossed  my  mind. 

To  take  it  into  one's  head. 

He  took  it  into  his  head  lately 

to  rob  me. 
What  is  in  your  head  ? 


{ 


ein  ©ebanfe  (masc.)  i 

eine  3bee  i 

ein  @infaU  (masc). 

einen    SinfaU     ^aben»     (ein^ 

faUen  •). 
@d  f&at  mir  @ttt>ad  ein. 
3cb  ^abe  einen  ^nfaU. 
00  ^txoat  ift  mir  nie  eingefallen, 
t  ®icl)  einfatten  laflen  •. 
t  @r  lief  ft^  neulid)  einfallen^ 

mid)  (U  befte^len. 
t  SEBadf&UtS^nenein? 


In  order  that,  in  order  to. 
He  works  in  order  to  be  one  day 
useful  to  his  country. 

The  native  country,  the  father- 

land. 
One  day,  once. 


To  be  bom. 
Where  were  you  bom. 


2Cuf  baf  or  bamit. 

dx  arbeitet/  bamit  er  feinem  ^a^ 

terlanbe  einft   (eined   IXage«) 

nö^lid)  werbe, 
bad  SBaterlanb  9 

eined  Staged/  etnft. 


®ebürtig  fepn  ♦. 

t  S80  ftnb  €^ie  gebürtig  ? 
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I  WIS  boni  m  ihm  cmataj,  f  34  ^in  in  biefem  tanbt  ^ 

btoig. 

I  bürtid? 

SIk  wis  bom  in  tke  United  j  f  ®ie    ift    in    ben    oereinigten 

Siifec»  of  NoiA  AnenoL  Staaten  t>on  9locbasitenta  q/t^ 

j  bürtig. 

Wbcie    w«R    four    Iwoibtts  !  f  fBo  {tab  3^tc  Sröber  gebfc 

botn  ?                                       I  tig? 

bore  in  ftuice.  f  Gic  ftnb  in  8frontrri(^  gebor« 


Arottiid»  itHmd. 

AD  iroondL  round  ibouu 


Tlie  dBrii  vent  around  the  whole 
company  tin  it  cmme  back  to 
tbekn^ord. 

We  saikd  around  England. 

Tbey  w«nt  about  the  town  to 
look  at  the  curiosities. 

To  go  around  tbe  bouse. 
To  go  about  tbe  boose. 


{>entm  (nm^r). 

Stanb  benun  (ntnb  um^er). 


I 


To  express  one's  sdf. 

To  make  one's  self  understood. 

To  baTe  tbe  babit. 

To  accustom. 

To  accustom  ime's  sdf  to  some- 
thing. 

CSiildren  must  be  accustomed 
early  to  labour. 


To  be  accustomed  to  a  thing. 


7M  €M(äffe(  ging  bet  ber  ganzen 
Sif^gefeSfc^ft  ^twan,  hit  fte 
nneber  jum  m&ixt^  irxcM  torn. 

IBtr  fegeUen  urn  ^glanb  i^ivm, 

6te  gingen  in  ber  @tabt  um^/ 
am  t^re  innem  tRerbp^rbig« 
feiten  §tt  betrad^ten. 

Urn  ba<  ^QvA  ^entm  ge^n  *. 

3n  bem  ^ufe  ttm^  ge^  *. 


6i(b  aiKbrikten. 
'  6td)  oert&nbU4  mo^en. 
I  XHe  ©ewo^n^t  ^ben  *. 

®en>6^nen. 

@i4  anCltwa«  (accu.)  ge»bf^nen. 

5tinber  möffen  bet  3eiten  on  bie 
Vrbeit  ge»6^  »erben. 


(Sine   (accus.)    ^^fy.  getoo^ 

feön  •. 
einer    €ki(^    ig^    gewo^f 

fepn*. 
Vn  eine  €ki4e  gewohnt  fefa  *• 
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I  am  accustomed  to  it. 

I  cannot  express  myself  in  Ger- 
man, for  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  it. 

You  speak  properly. 

To  chatter. 

To  prate. 
A  prating  man. 
A  prating  woman. 

To  practise. 
I  practise  speaking. 


34  bin  e(  ^mot^nt 

3(4  fann  mi^  im  }Deutfd)en  nid)t 
0ut  auSbruden^  weil  id)  nic^t 
3U  fptec^n  demount  bin  (ober : 
»eil  id^  im  ®pte(i)en  ntd^t 
Qztht  bin). 

t  ®ie  reben  wie  fid)'«  Qt\)bxt 

^taubem. 

®d)wä^en. 

ein  ^laubeter/  ^(^w&^er. 

eine  ®d)w&  gerinn. 

Ueben. 

t  34  i^be  mid)  im  @pred)€n. 


To  associate  (to  converse)  with 

some  one. 
I  associate  (converse)  with  him. 


fSXit  3emanbem  unl^e^en  ♦. 
3d)  ge^e  mit  i^m  um. 


EXERCISES. 

224. 
Have  you  been  learning  German  long  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have 
only  been  learning  it  these  six  months. — Is  it  possible  !  you 
speak  tolerably  (jiemlid^)  well  for  so  short  a  time. — You  jest 
(fc^erjen) ;  I  do  not  know  much  (of  it)  yet. — Indeed,  you  speak  it 
well  already. — I  think  you  flatter  me  a  little. — Not  at  all ;  you 
speak  it  properly. — In  order  to  speak  it  properly  one  must  know 
more  (of  it)  than  I  know. — You  know  enough  (of  it)  to  make 
yourself  understood.-*-!  still  make  many  faults. — That  is  (t^ut) 
nothing ;  you  must  not  be  bashful ;  besides  (äberbieß)  you  have 
made  no  faults  in  all  you  have  said  just  now. — I  am  still  timid, 
because  I  am  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  (man  mbö^tt  ftd^  über 
micft  luftig  mad)en). — They  would  be  very  unpolite  to  laugh  at 
you.  Who  would  be  (benn)  so  unpolite  as  to  laugh  at  you  ? 
— Do  you  not  know  the  proverb? — What  proverb? — He 
who  (Lesson  XXXI.)  wishes  to  speak  well,  must  begin  by 
speaking  badly.     Do  you  understand  all  I  am  telling  you. — I 

1 
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«w  mill  mial  aai coapichrad  (begreifen *)  it  very  well ;  but  I 
oHDKt  Tvt  expRS  MTidf  wvll  ID  Gemuui,  because  I  am  not 
11  s^  kilbit  fsf  f^^«g  it. — Tbat  will  come  in  (tnxt)  time. — 
I  w«^  k  ^viT^  widi  aD  hit  heart. 

Gudi  vuna^  Mks. — ^Ah  (6i) !  here  you  are  at  last.  I 
^v«  WcB  waiting  fsr  to«  widi  impatience. — You  will  pardon 
3iie^  «IT  dbnr«  I  cnsld  aoi  come  sooner  (e^). — Sit  down,  if 
5v«a  |id«BMw  —  How  is  tost  mother? — She  is  better  to  day 
tikia  sfe  «as  ymaidaT. — I  am  f^ad  of  it. — Were  you  at  the 
Wl  yuitwlay  !  —  I  was  tbeie. — Were  you  much  amused 
vt*  )c&«l^|»^  f — OiOt  so  so.— At  what  o'clock  did  you 
Ntvm  WMae  ! — ^At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 


IW  yiMft  mirfinrT  see  my  hn>ther  ? — I  do  see  him  some« 
:  wW«  1  net  him  the  other  day  (Bcnli^),  he  complained  of 
yvm.  *^  If  he  hod  behaved  better,  and  had  been  more  econo- 
wkal  vlNsteiV  said  he,  **he  would  have  had  no  debts  (Selben/ 
phir.^  a»d  I  wo«1d  not  hav«  been  angry  with  him." — I  b^ged 
^  v^tnni*''  huB  to  hav«  compassion  cm  you»  telling  him, 
ünt  y^M  had  «ot  even  money  enough  to  boy  bread.  *'  Tell 
hiMk  whem  y^M  see  him»**  replied  he  to  me,  '*  that  notwith- 
naailiiig  Us  bftd  hehavioor  towards  me,  I  pardon  him.  Tell 
him  abov'*  eostiBwd  he,  **  that  one  should  not  laugh  (fpotten) 
at  thotie  to  whom  (Lessons  XVI.  and  LXII.)  one  is  under 
ohl%<atioas.  Hav«  the  goodness  to  do  this,  and  I  shall 
be  much  obliged  to  you,**  added  he  in  going  away. — ^Why 
do  you  associate  with  that  man? — I  would  not  associate 
with  him,  if  he  had  not  rendered  me  great  services. — Do  not 
tnist  him,  for  if  you  are  not  on  jowr  guard,  he  will  cheat  you« 
— Take  care  of  that  hoise,  otherwise  it  will  kick  you. — Why 
do  yoo  work  so  much  ? — I  work  in  order  to  be  one  day  nadal 
to  my  country.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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NINETY-NINTH   LESSON, 

5Reun  unt)  ncunjigjic  gcction. 


He  is  too  fond  of  me  to  do  such 

a  thing. 
I  will  rather  die  than  do  that. 


She  loved  him  so  much,  that 
she  even  wished  to  marry  him. 

He  cannot  have  said  that  unless 
he  is  a  fool. 


t  (Sr  licht  mid)  ju  fe^r^  aH  baf 

er  btefeö  t^un  fottte. 
t  3d)  wia  lieber  jterben;  al«  baf 

id)  btefed  t^un  foUte   or  alö 

btefe«  t^un. 
@ie  (iebte  t^n  fo  fe^r^  bQ$  fte  it^n 

fogar  ^etrat^en  n>oQte. 
t  @r  fann  btefe«  md)t  gefagt  ^a^: 

Un,  ed  fep  benn^  baß  er  ein 

9larr  ijt. 


To  get  married  (to  enter  into 

matrimony). 
To  marry  somebody. 
To  marry  (meaning  to  give  in 

marriage). 
My  cousin,  having  given   his 

sister    in  marriage,  married 

Lady  Poomiem. 

Is  your  cousin  married } 
No,  he  is  still  a  bachelor. 
To  be  a  bachelor. 


{ 


&id)  oec^eicat^en. 
^id)  oere^lidien  or  oerm&^ten. 
3emanben  ^eirat^en. 
SSer^eirat^en  (oere^lid^en). 

9lad)bem  mein  S3etter  feine 
©d)tt>ejler  oer^eirat^et  ^atte 
(Page  4 1 8),  ^eirat^ete  er  griu« 
lein  t)on  ?)ommern. 

Sfl  3^r  ^tvv  Setter  oer^eirat^^et  ? 

t  9lein/  er  ijl  nod)  lebig. 

t  Sebig  fet)n  •. 


Embarrassed^  puzzled,  at  a  loss. 

The  embarrassment,  the  puzzle. 
You  embarrass  (puzzle)  me. 
You  puzzle  (perplex)  me. 


93  e  r  I  e  d  ^  n. 

bie  SSerlegen^eit. 

@te  fe^en  mici^  in  SSerlegen^eit. 

®ie  maci^en  mici^  oerlegen. 


The  marriage. 
He  demands  my  sister  in  mar- 
riage. 


bie  «^eirat^^  bie  @^e. 

@r  verlangt  meine  ®d)»efler  }ur 
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To  take  measures. 


I  shall  take  other  measures. 


Goodness  1   how   rapidly  does 
time  pass  in  your  society. 
The  compliment. 

You  are  making  me  a  compli- 
ment to  which  I  do  not  know 
what  to  answer. 


The  least  blow  makes  him  cry 
(weep). 


^afregeln  nr ^men  •  (or  ergrri^ 

fen*). 
34   werbe    anbete    SXafredein 

ergreifen  (or  nehmen). 


allein  @ott!  wit  t>erflrei4t  bie 
3eit  in  3(rec  ©efeOfd^ft. 

baö  i^ompliment  (plur.  e '). 

®te  ma&^n  mir  ha  ein  J^ompU« 
ment;  worauf  id)  mö^i  ju  avts 
motten  wei$. 


)Det  Keinfte  &dfla^  mad^t  i^n 
meinen  (btingt  i^n  50»  fSku 
nen). 


Tofrighien. 

To  be  frightened.  i 

Thou    art    frightened,    he    is 

frightened. 
Be  not  frightened. 
The  least  thing  frightens  him 

(her,  them). 
At  what  are  you  frightened  ? 

To  be  frightened  at  something. 


Stfc^tetten  (a  regular  actiine 

verb). 
@tf(^rec!en  *  (a  neuter  irregular 

verb);  (etfd^toden/  etf^taf). 

iDu  etfd)ti(fftf  et  erfc^rfcft. 

@tfd)te(fen  &it  nidj^. 

)Da«  ©etindjle  etfd)te(ft  i^n  (fte). 

SBotöbet  etfc^etten  @ie?  (See 

Obs,  C.  Lesson  LIV.) 
Uebet  Qtxoa^  (ace.)  erfci^ecf en  ^ 


7b  depend  an,  tqxm. 


{Abfangen* — »on. 
Xn!ommen*  — a  n  f. 


*  Neuter  nouns  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  terminating 
in  cnt  take  c  in  the  plural,  except  the  two  words :  bad  ^tfanent/ 
the  parliament,  ba6  Siegiment^  the  regiment;  which,  like  all  other 
neuter  nouns,  take  er  in  all  the  cases  [Hural. 
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That  depends  upon  circumstan- 
ces. 
That  does  not  depend  upon  me. 
It  depends  upon  him  to  do  that. 

0 !  yes,  it  depends  upon  him. 

That  man  lives  at  every  body's 

expense. 
The  e2cpense  (cost). 

At  other  people's  expense  (or 
charge). 


)Dag  t)&nq,t  oon  ben  UmflAnben  ah. 

)Dad  ^hxiQt  nidft  oon  mir  ah, 
Qi  i)hnQt  t)on  t^m  ah,  btefed  gu 

t^un. 
C!  iat  bad  ^^ngt  oon  if^m  ab 

(f  ommt  auf  t^n  an). 
iDtefet  ^ann  tebt  auf  3ebetmann6 

Unloften. 
bte  Unf  often  (is  never  used  in  the 

singular). 
2(uf2(nbererUn!often. 


The  fault. 

It  is  not  my  fault. 

Do  not  lay  it  to  my  charge. 
Do  not  accuse  me  of  it. 
Who  can  help  it  ? 

Whose  fault  is  it  ? 
I  cannot  help  it. 


The  delay. 
He  does  it  without  delay. 
I  must  go  (must  be  off). 

Go  away !  begone ! 


I  bte@d)ulb. 

{t  34  ^in  nid)t  ®4ulb  bacan. 
t  @d  ift  nid^t  meine  ®d)ulb. 

J  t  ©eben  ®ie  mir  bie®4iu!bmd)t. 

I  9Bec  lann  baffir  ? 
S  t  9Bec  ift  ®(i^ulb  baran  ? 
i  aßefened^utbifteö? 
S  34  ^^nn  nid)td  bafür. 
i  34  't^^nn  ed  nic^t  Anbetn. 


ber  2Cuffd)ub. 

@r  t^ut  eö  o^ne  Xuffd)ub. 

1 34  n>ill  ma4en/  baß  i4  fort? 

fomme. 
1 9)la4en  ®ie/  ba$  @ie  fortfom«: 

men! 


Tb  be  astonished  (surprised),      |   ^rflaunen^  ecftaunt  fepn*. 

{34  evftaune  baröber. 
34  ^^n  baröber  erftaunt. 


I  am  surprised  at  it. 


An  extraordinary  thing  happen- 
ed which  surprised  every 
body. 


@d  ereignete  ft4  (Stwa^  2(ußeror« 
bentli4ed/  morüber  3ebermann 
erflaunte  (erftaunt  war). 
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Many  things  have  passed  which 
will  surprise  you. 


Many  days  will  pass  before  that 
takes  place. 


To  jest 

The  jest. 
You  are  jesting. 
He  is  no  joker  (cannot  take  a 
joke). 


To  beg  some  one's  pardon. 
I  beg  your  pardon. 
To  pardon. 


The  watch  goes  too  fast. 

The  watch  goes  too  slow  (retards). 

My  watch  has  stopped. 

To  stop. 
Where  did  we  leave  off? 
Where  did  we  stop  ? 
We  left  off  at  the  fortieth  Les- 
son,  page  140. 
To  wind  up  a  watch. 
To  regulate  a  watch. 
Your  watch  is  twenty  minutes 
too  fast,  and  mine  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  too  slow. 
It  will  soon  strike  twelve. 
Has  it  already  struck  twelve  ? 

To  strike  (beat). 
Thou  strikest,  he  strikes. 


6ie  erftaunen  werben. 
@d  f)at  |t4  Stele«  ereisnet^  loor^ 

ober  &xt  erftaunen  merben. 
S^e^rere  Za^t  mecben  ^nge^n^ 

e^e  biefed  gefd^e^t 
@6  werben  meutere  Suage  fringe« 

^en/  e^  biefe«  gefc^e^. 


@4eraen. 

ber  Sk^r). 

®ie  fd)ersen. 

(St  l&ft  ni^t  mit  fi<^  f^erjen. 


Semanben  umSSersei^und  bitten*. 
3d)  bitte  &it  urn  SSer^^un^. 
»erjei^ien  •  (»erjie^en/  t»er|ie^). 


©ie  U()r  Qii)t  »or  (or  ju  frü^- 

SDie  \Xi)x  Qe^t  nac^  (or  ju  fp&t). 

aXeine  U^r  ift  fle^n  geblieben. 

&tt})tn  bleiben*. 

t  SBo  jtnb  wir  fte^n  geblieben  ? 

t  ^0  jtnb  wir  geblieben? 

SBir  ftnb  bei  ber  oierjigfkn  Sec« 
tion^  ^eitt  140  fte^n  geblieben. 

@ine  U^r  aufstehen  *. 

(Sine  U^r  flellen. 

3^re  U^r  ge^t  swan^ig  SKmiten 
iu  frü^  (oor)/  ttnb  bie  meinige 
eineJSiertelfhtnbe  ^u  fplkt(tta4). 

C^d  wirb  gleich  att>Mf  fotogen. 

^at  eö  fd)on  a«oblf  geft^agen? 

^(i^lagen  *  (Imperf.  \dfitt%). 

^  fd)l&gft/  er  fdt^l&gt. 
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Till  I  see  you  again. 

I  hope  to  see  you  again  soon. 


I  t  Auf  balblge«  SBieberfe^^n '. 


7h  fail,  to  want,  to  ail. 

What  ails  you  ? 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

You  look  so  melancholy. 


I  geilen. 

I  @ie  fe(Kn  fo  f^wermfit^d  au& 


On  condition,  or  provided.  / 

I  win  lend  you  money,  provided 
you  will  henceforth  be  more 
economical  than  you  have 
hitherto  been. 

Henceforth. 
Economical. 


Unter  ber  SSebingung/  baß. 

^it  bent  S^ebinge/  baf . 

3d)  toiVi  34nen  ®elb  leiten;  unter 
ber  SSebingund/  ba$  ®ie  in  3u« 
fünft  fparfamer  fepn^  aU  &t 
bidder  gewefen  ftnb. 

3n  3u!unft. 

€$parfam  or  ^ud^&Uerifd). 


To  renounce  gambling. 
The  game  (sport,  play). 


jDem  @pie(e  entfagen. 
bad  ®pie(. 


To  follow  advice  (counsel).  I 


(Sinem  Statue  folgen. 
C^nen  Btat^  befolgen. 


EXERCISES. 

226. 

What  o'clock  is  it  ?— It  is  half  past  one. — You  say  it  is  half 
past  one,  and  by  (auf  with  the  dat.)  my  watch  it  is  but  half  past 
twelve. — It  will  soon  strike  two. — Pardon  me,  it  has  not  yet 
struck  one. — I  assure  you,  it  is  five  and  twenty  minutes  past  one, 
for  my  watch  goes  very  well. — Bless  me !  how  rapidly  time 
passes  in  your  society. — ^You  make  me  a  compliment  to  which  I 


'  This  is  the  way  in  which  Germans  who  are  intimately  acquainted 

fBnerally  express  themselves  when  separating.     It  answers  the 
rench :  au  plainr  de  wmi  revoir,  or  simply  om  revoir. 

m 

1    1 
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do  not  know  what  to  answer« — Have  you  bought  your  watch  in 
Paris? — I  have  not  bought  it,  my  uncle  has  made  me  a  present 
of  it  (bamit). — What  has  that  woman  entrasted  you  with  ? — She 
has  entrusted  me  with  a  secret  of  a  (oon  einem)  great  count  who 
is  in  a  great  embarrassment  about  the  marriage  of  one  of  his 
daughters. — Does  any  one  ask  her  in  marriage  f — The  man  who 
demands  her  in  marriage  is  a  nobleman  of  the  neighbourhood  (ait« 
ber  9>la4|batfd)aft). — Is  he  rich  ? — No,  he  is  a  poor  devil  who  has 
not  a  farthing  (ber  «^eUet). — You  say  you  have  no  Mends  among 
your  schoolfellows  (ber  ^Otitfd^ület) ;  but  is  it  not  your  fiinlt  ? 
You  have  spoken  ill  of  them  (oon  i^nen),  and  they  have  not 
offended  you.  They  have  done  you  good  and  nevertheless  you 
have  quarrelled  with  them  (page  417)*  Believe  me»  he  who 
has  no  friends  deserves  (oerbienen)  to  have  none. 

227. 

Dialogue  (bad  ®efpr&d))  between  a  tailor  and  his  joomeyman 
(ber  ®efeU^  gen.  en).  Charles,  have  you  taken  the  clothes  to  th» 
count  Narissi  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  taken  them  to  him. — ^What 
did  he  say  ? —  He  said  nothing  but  that  (auger  baf )  he  had  a 
great  mind  to  give  me  a  box  on  the  ear  (bie  Ohrfeige),  because  I 
had  not  brought  them  sooner. — MThat  did  you  answer  him  ? 
— Sir,  said  I,  I  do  not  understand  that  joke :  pay  me  what  you 
owe  me ;  and  if  you  do  not  do  so  instantly,  I  shall  take  other 
measures.  Scarcely  (laum)  had  I  said  that,  when  he  put  his 
hand  to  his  sword  (nad)  bem  2)eden  greifen  *),  and  I  ran  away  (bte 
glud)t  nehmen  •). 

228. 

At  what  are  you  astonished  ? — I  am  astonished  to  find  yon 
still  in  bed. — If  you  knew  how  (wie)  sick  I  am  you  would  not 
be  astonished  at  it. — Has  it  already  struck  twelve? — ^Yes, 
madam,  it  is  already  half  past  twelve. — Is  it  possible  that  it  is 
so  late? — That  is  not  late,  it  is  still  early. — Does  your  watch  go 
well  (re(^t)  ? — No,  miss,  it  goes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  hat. — 
And  mine  goes  half  an  hour  too  slow. — Perhaps  it  has  stopped. 
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— In  fact,  you  are  right. — Is  it  wound  up  ? — It  is  wound  up, 
and  yet  (bennod^)  it  does  not  go. — Do  you  hear,  it  is  striking 
one  o'clock. — Then  I  will  regulate  my  watch  and  go  home. — 
Pray  (id)  hittt)  stay  a  little  longer  (nod)  ein  toenid) ! — I  cannot, 
for  we  dine  precisely  at  one  o'clock  (mit  bem  ®d)(a9e  eind). — 
(Adieu),  till  I  see  you  again. 

229. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  friend  ?  why  do  you 
look  so  melancholy? — Nothing  ails  me. — ^Are  you  in  any  trou- 
ble (^ben  ©ie'irgenb  einen  Summer)  ? — I  have  nothing,  and  even 
less  than  nothing,  for  I  have  not  a  farthing  and  owe  a  great 
deal  to  my  creditors.  Am  I  not  very  unhappy  ? — ^When  a  man 
is  well  and  has  friends  he  is  not  unhappy. — Dare  I  ask  you  a 
farour? — What  do  you  wish  ? — Have  the  goodness  to  lend  me 
fifty  crowns. — I  will  lend  you  them  with  all  my  heart,  but  on 
condition  that  you  will  renounce  gambling  and  be  more  eco- 
nomical than  you  have  hitherto  been. — I  see  now,  that  you  are 
my  friend,  and  I  love  you  too  much  not  to  follow  your  advice. 

John ! — ^What  is  your  pleasure,  sir  ? — Bring  some  wine. — 
Presently,  shr. — Henry  I— Madam?  —  Make  the  fire.— The 
maid-servant  has  made  it  already. — Bring  me  some  paper,  pens 
and  ink.  Bring  me  also  some  sand  (ber  ©treufanb)  or  blotting- 
paper  (bag  86f (^papier),  sealing-wax  (ber  ©ieQellac!)  and  a  light - 
(H^t), — Go  and  tell  my  sister  not  to  wait  for  me,  and  be  back 
again  at  twelve  o'clock  in  order  to  carry  my  letters  to  (auf) 
the  post — Very  well,  madam.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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HUNDREDTH  LESSON. 

|>unbertjle  Section. 


Out  (^,  exctpi. 

Out  of,  or  without  doora. 

He  works  out  of  doors. 

They  were  all  present,  except 

the  two  brothers. 
Except  you  and  I,  nobody  was 

absent. 
Besides  that,  otherwise. 
Excepting  this,  he  is  an  honest 

man. 


^ttfer  (governs  the  dative)  ■. 

Xufer  bem  «^ttfe. 

6t  arbeitet  au$er  bem  ^ufe. 

Gte  toaren  atte  ba^  anfer  ben  beu 

benSrübem. 
^tt$er  S^nen   nnb   wxx,  fehlte 

9liemanb. 
Xu$er  biefem  (überbted). 
2(ttf er  biefentf  ifl  er  tin  e^rli^ei 


It  can  be  done. 
There  is  no  means  of  finding 
money  now. 


t  @d  0ibt  WXttX  >  ee  an  t^n. 

t  <Sd  i#  m4|t  m6dU4  (ober#  e« 
gibt  fein  S^ittel),  fid^  tn  biefem 
2(ttdenbtt(te  ®elb  }tt  oerfd^o^ 
fen. 


AUmg, 

Along  the  road. 
All  the  year  round. 

To  enable— to. 
To  be  able— to. 


S&ngd  (governs  the  dative 
well  as  the  genitive)  *. 

{S&ngd  be«  SSegeS. 
e&ngö  bem  Skge. 

I  t  >Dad  ganse  3a^r  ^inbur4- 


3n  ben  ®tanb  fe^en—^u. 
3m  ©tanbe  fc^n  • — in. 


*  TCuf  er  employed  as  a  conjunction  may  be  followed  by  anv  case, 
according  to  the  verb  by  which  the  case  is  governed.  Ex.  34 
^abe  ^iemanben  auf  er  i^n  gefe^en;  I  have  seen  no  one  except  him; 
eö  xoax  9liemanb  hat  aufer  ec^  nobody  was  there  except  he. 

'  bad  ^ttel,  the  means,  is  here  in  the  plural. 

*  The  preposition  (&ngd  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  adverb  l&ngft/ 
superlative  of  lange;  a  lon^  while.  Ex.  e&ng«  ben  Ufem  bedSibctitf  bin 
x&i  fd^on  (&ng1t  oereifet^  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  travelled  aJoog  the 
boraers  of  the  Rhine. 
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To  ding. 

To  the  right,  on  the  right  side 

(or  hand). 
To  the  left,  on  the  left  side  (or 

hand). 
Could  you  not  tell  me  which  is 

the  nearest  way  to  the  city 

gate? 
Go  to  the  bottom  of  this  street, 

and  when  you  are  there,  turn 

to  the  right,  and  you  will  find 

a  cross-way,  which  you  must 

take. 

And  then  ? 

You  will  then  enter  a  broad 
street,  which  will  bring  you 
to  a  great  square,  where  you 
will  see  a  blind  alley. 

You  must  leave  the  blind  alley 
on  your  left,  and  pass  under 
the  arcade  that  is  near  it. 
Then  you  must  ask  again. 
The  arcade, 
the  cross-way, 
the  shore  (bank), 
the  blind  aUey, 


fingen*   (Part,  past,  defuftgen- 

Imperf.  fang), 
died^tdf  ted)tec  «^nb. 

^nUf  linfet  ^anb. 

Jt5nnten  &t  mit  nid)t  fagen^ 
wel&^tt  ber  f  ürjefte  SBeg  ifl^  urn 
andS^^ot  aufommen? 

@e^n  &t  bie  dan^e  Strafe 
Mnauf  (^inab)  i  unb  wenn  ^it 
oben  (unten)  finb;  xotnhcn  ®te 
fid)  lintt  5  ba  »erben  &k  einen 
^reuan>eg  flnben^  fiber  ben  ®ie 
ge^en. 

^(nb^ernad^? 

^ernad)  !ommen  ®ie  in  eine 
3iemli4  ^teite  ©traf e^  bie  @ie 
auf  einen  grofen  ?)lo^  fü^rt^ 
»0  @$ie  eine  ^attdaffe  fe^en 
merben. 

®ie  laffen  bie  eJacfgaffe  lin!er 
^anbf  unb  ge^en  burd)  bie 
®d)n>ibb6den/  bie  baneben  finb. 

1 2(löbann  fragen  &it  weiter. 

ber^d^bbogeni 

ber  Jtreu^weg  i 

bag  (Seftabe  i 

bie  ^acfgafe. 


Through, 

Do  not  cross   (on  horseback) 

the  forest. 
He  made  his  way  through  the 

enemy. 
By  this  means  the  patient  was 

cured. 
He  speaks  through  the  nose. 


2)urd)  (governs  the  accusative). 
Steite  nid)t  burd)  ben  IBalb ! 

t  (5r  bahnte  it^  einen  SBeg  burd) 

bie  S^inbe. 
iDut4  biefed   fOtittel   »arb    ber 

5(ranfe  gefunb. 
(Sv  tebet  butdf)  bie  9lafe. 
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fVtthtmi, 

Do  not  go  out  without  me. 
Without  the  least  doaht 


0^n<#    fcBbrr    (gorem   the 


9^n  &i  0^  mddf  vtäft 
ecnbet^aSUn  3»cifrL 


To  last  (to  wear  wdlj. 

That  cloth  win  wear  weU. 
How  long  has  that  coat  lasted 
you? 


galten  *f  banera. 

jOtffe«  a^4  »t'b  gut  ^oltto. 
Sic  lange  f^  3^»»  Mefei  Stld^ 
ge^K^tten? 


To  my  likiiig. 

To  every  body's  liking. 

Nobody  can  do  any  thing  to  his 
liking. 


9tad^  meinem  Setiebftt  (SefaUen). 
9tad^      Sebennanne       Selicbcn 

(Äo^^lgefaUen). 
9lUmanb  fann  ilfm  'Stmo^  rct^t 

ma^en. 


The  question  is,  it  turns  upon.    / 

It  does  not  turn  upon  your 
pleasure,  but  upon  your  pro- 
gress. 

You  play,  sir,  but  playing  is  not 
the  thing,  but  studsring. 


What  is  going  on  ? 

'llie  question  is  to  know  what 
we  shall  do  to  pass  the  time 
agreeably. 

I  propose  (intend)  joining  a 
hunting  party. 


(5d  ^nbelt  ft4  um. 

(Sd  lommt  barauf  on  ^u« 

(&€  fyxnhtlt  fid^  tdd^t  urn  3(^r 
SBergnögcn;  fonbern  urn  3^e 
gortfd^e. 

@ie  fpielen^  mein  «^rr }  aber 
&ie  feilen  rdd^  ffielen^  fonbem 
thtbiren. 

Urn  n>aö  (memm)  ffanhttt  fi^'d  ? 

SBotauf  !ommt  e€  an  ? 

di  fommt  barauf  an  ju  mtffen# 
n>aö  n>ir  t^un  werben  (conver- 
sational style :  SBtt  mäffen 
»iifenf  n>aö  toiv  t^un  foUen);  nm 
unfere  3eit  angenehm  ^inio« 
bringen  ob.  iu^ubringen« 

3d)  ne^me  mir  oor^  einer  Sogb^ 
partie  beizuwohnen. 


*  ©onber  instead  of  o^yne  is  only  used  in  poetry. 
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On  puq)08e. 
1  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not 
done  it  on  purpose. 


3ci)  hitU  ®te  urn  ^oxint^ixnQ,  id) 
^abe  eg  ntd^t  t)orf&^U(!^  (mit 
glcif)  gctjan. 


A  game  at  chess, 
A  game  at  billiards, 

To  play  upon  the  violin. 

To  play  the  violin. 

To  play  for  something. 

To  play  upon  the  harpsichord. 

To  play  upon  the  flute. 
To  play  at  cards. 
The  game  of  chess, 
the  card, 

the  playing  at  cards,  (the  card- 
playing),  ^ 
the  pack  of  cards. 


cine  Partie  €Sd)ad). 

eine  ^attic  iBxllaxh, 

Auf  bet  ©ioUne  fpieten. 

ADie  IBioline  ob.  SBioUn  fpielen. 

Urn  ^ttoa^  fpieten. 

2(uf  bem  ^laoier  (bad  JC(at)ier) 

fpielen. 
Auf  ber  gtbte  (bie  glbte)  blafen  •. 
Garten  fpielen. 
ba6  ®(l^a4)fpiel  4 
bie  ^arte  i 
ba6  ^attenfpiel ; 

bad  ®piel  Garten. 


Obs.  The  name  of  the  instrument  is  put  in  the  accusative  when 
we  wish  to  express,  with  the  verb  fpielen,  that  a  person  knows  how  to 
play ;  but  when  we  wish  to  express  that  he  is  actually  pla3ring,  it 
requires  the  preposition  auf  with  the  dative.  Ex.  bie  S3ioline  fpielen/ 
to  play  the  viohn ;  auf  bet  S^ioline  fpielen^  to  play  upon  the  violin. 
The  names  of  games  are  employed  without  an  article,  and  the  rest 
is  as  in  English. 


To  blow. 
Thou  blowest,  he  blows. 


35 1  a  f  e  n  ♦  (geblafen,  blieö). 
jDu  bih\eft,  et  bl&fet. 


To  hold  one's  tongue,  \ 

To  stop  speaking,  to  be  silent.  /  ®*">«i9«n*  (gefc^wiegen.fdiwieg). 

Do  you  hold  your  tongue  ?  i  @d)n)eigen  @ie  ? 

I  do  hold  my  tongue.  !  3c^  fc^weige. 

After  speaking  half  an  hour,  he  '   9la(^bem   et   eine  ^albc  @tunbe 
held  his  tongue.  getebet  ^atte,  fd^wieg  et. 
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Jbtuipeei. 

I  fuspect  what  he  has  done. 
He  does  not  suspect  what  is 

going  to  happen  to  him. 
Do  you  intend  to  make  a  long 

stay  in  town  ? 
I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long 
stay  there. 

To  make  a  stay. 
The  stay,  the  sojourn. 


Sermnt^eii. 

3<^  oenmtt^/  wad  er  ^/ttlfan  ^ot 
Ch;  oermut^  mdftt  wq$  iifm  »u 

bcrfa^ren  unrb. 
ethtnltn  6te  ft4  lan%t  in  btx 

etaJbt  au^tt^Uen  ? 
34  debenfe  mi4  ni4t  lan^r  ba 

aufsufKiUeii. 
Gu^  aufJKtItcn  *. 
ber  2(ttfent^tt. 


To  think  of  some  one  or  of 

something. 
Of  whom  do  you  think  ? 
Of  what  do  you  think  ? 


IDenfen*.  (gebat^/ bod^e). 

^n   S^monbcn  ober   an   dtira« 

benlen  •. 
2(n  men  benf  en  €He  ? 
^Btoran  benfen  &it   (See  /Zslr, 
LXVL). 


EXERCISES. 
230. 

Sir,  may  I  ask  you  where  the  earl  of  B.  lives  ? — He  lives 
near  the  castle  (Lesson  LXX.)  on  the  other  side  (ienfeit)  of  the 
river. — Could  you  tell  me  which  road  I  must  take  to  go  thither? 
— You  must  go  along  the  shore  (l&nd«  bem  ®eflabe  ^in),  and 
you  will  come  to  a  little  street  on  the  right,  which  will  lead 
you  straight  (gerabe)  to  his  house  (auf  bad  .gumd  ^u).  It  is  a  fine 
house,  you  will  find  it  easily  (leid^). — I  thank  you,  sir. — Does 
the  count  N.  live  here  ? — Yes,  sir,  walk  in  (fidS>  ^txn  i)tmül^\ 
if  you  please. — Is  the  count  at  home  ?  I  wish  to  have  die 
honour  to  speak  to  him. — Yes,  sir,  he  is  at  home ;  whom  shall 
I  have  the  honour  to  announce  (melben)  ? — I  am  from  B.,  and 
my  name  is  F. 

Which  is  the  shortest  way  to  the  arsenal  (bad  itu^ui)  ? — 
Go  down  this  street,  and  when  you  come  to  the  bottom,  tum 
to  the  left  and  take  the  cross- way  ;  you  will  then  enter  into  a 
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rather  narrow  (enge)  street,  which  will  lead  you  to  a  great 
square,  where  you  will  see  a  hlind  alley. — Through  which  I 
roust  pass  t — No,  for  there  is  no  outlet  (ber  2(udgan9).  You 
must  leave  it  on  the  right,  and  pass  under  the  arcade  which  is 
near  it. — And  then  ? — And  then  you  must  inquire  further. — I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you. — Do  not  mention  it(<Sd  ^at  nid^t 
UrfadK). 

231. 

Are  you  able  to  translate  a  French  letter  into  German  ? — I 
am  (e«). — ^Who  has  (c8)  taught  you  ? — My  German  master  has 
enabled  me  to  do  it. — You  are  singing,  gentlemen,  but  it  is 
not  a  time  for  singing  ;  you  ought  to  be  silent,  and  to  listen  to 
what  you  are  told. — ^We  are  at  a  loss. — What  are  you  at  a 
loss  at  ? — I  am  going  to  tell  you :  it  is  a  question  with  us 
how  we  shall  pass  our  time  agreeably. — Play  a  game  at  bil- 
liards or  at  chess. — ^We  have  proposed  joining  a  hunting 
party  :  do  you  go  with  (us)  ? — I  cannot,  for  I  have  not  done 
my  task  yet ;  and  if  I  neglect  it,  my  master  will  scold  me. — 
Every  one  according  to  his  liking;  if  you  like  staying  at 
home  better  than  going  a  hunting  we  cannot  hinder  you. — 
Does  Mr.  K.  go  with  us  ? — Perhaps. — I  should  not  like  to  go 
with  him,  for  he  is  too  great  a  talker,  excepting  that  he  is  an 
honest  man. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  you  look  angry. — I  have 
reason  to  be  angry,  for  there  is  no  means  of  getting  money 
now. — Have  you  been  at  Mr.  A's.? — I  have  been  at  his 
house ;  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  borrowing  any  from  him. 
I  suspected  that  he  would  not  lend  me  any,  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  did  not  wish  to  ask  him ;  and  had  you  not  told  me 
to  do  so,  I  should  not  have  subjected  myself  (jt^)  auöfe^en)  to 
a  refusal  (bie  ah\d)lh^Qt  Untmovt), 

232. 

1  suspected  that  you  would  be  thirsty,  and  that  your  sister 
would  be  hungry ;  that  is  the  reason  why  1  brought  you  hither. 
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I  am  sorry  however  that  your  mother  is  not  here.  I  am 
astonished  (ed  befrembrt  mi^)  that  you  do  not  drink  yonrcofifee. — 
If  I  were  not  sleepy  I  would  drink  it.-^-Sometime8  (balb)  3^00 
are  sleepy,  sometimes  cold,  sometimes  warm,  and  sometimes 
something  else  is  the  matter  with  you  (ift  S^nen  <St»a6  Vnbcii). 
I  believe  that  you  think  too  much  about  (an)  the  misfortune  that 
has  happened  to  your  friend  (fem.). — If  I  did  not  think  about 
it,  who  would  think  about  it  I — Of  whom  does  your  brother 
think  ? — He  thinks  of  me ;  for  we  always  think  of  each  othei 
when  we  are  not  together  (beffammen). 

I  have  seen  six  players  (ber  ©pieler)  to-day,  who  were  all 
winning  at  the  same  time  (gu  glcit^  3eit). — ^That  cannot  be, 
for  a  player  can  only  win  when  another  loses. — You  would  be 
right  if  I  were  speaking  of  people  that  had  played  at   cards 
or  billiards  ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  flute  and  violin  players  (bfr 
%lhttn^  unb  Siolinfpielet). — Do  you  sometimes  practise  (mad^) 
music  ? — Very  often,  for  I  like  it  much. — ^What  instrument  do 
you  play  ? — I  play  the  violin,  and  my  sister  plays  the  hazpsi« 
chord.     My  brother,  who  plays  the  bass  (bcr  Saf ),  accompanies 
(begleiten)  us,  and  Miss  Stolz  sometimes  applauds  us  (Seiaans 
bem  SeifaK  guflatfdien). — Does  she  not  also  play  some  musical 
instrument  (bad  mujlfalifc^  Snflrument). — She  plays  the  harp 
(bie  <&arfe),  but  she  is  too  proud  (jtolj)  to  practise  music  with 
us. — A  very  (f^^t)  poor  town  went  to  considerable  expense 
(ber  UM^li^  Huftoanb)  in  feasts  and  illuminations  (mit  {fren« 
benfeften  unb  ©tleud^tungen)  on  the  occasion  of  its  prince  passing 
through  {Ui  bet  Ducdiretfe  i^re«— ). — The  latter  seemed  himself 
astonished  (erftaunt)  at  it. — **  It  has  only  done,"  said  a  courtier 
(ber^ofmann\  **  what  it  owed  (to  your  majesty)". — "  That  is 
true  (t>erfe(en),"  replied  another,  ''  but  it  owes  all  that  it  has 
done."  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FIFTH  MONTH 

S&nfter   SRonat. 


HUNDRED  AND  FIRST  LESSON. 

^unbevt  unb  evfle  Section. 


JBi/Ä«r— or. 


He  either  has  done  it»  or  will 
«tin  do  it. 


Sntmeber  —  ober.    (Lesson 
LXIII.) 

(5t  ^at  ed  enttoeber  ^tt^an,  ober 
mirb  ee  no(^  t^utu 

Obs.  A,  It  has  been  noticed  in  many  parts  of  this  work»  that  cer- 
tain conjunctions  correspond  with  others  that  generally  follow  them. 
Theee  conjunctions  are : 

Ütümthttt  is  followed  by :  ober  (Lesson  LXIIL),  either— or. 
3f  */  .        •        ie#  or  htftCi  the — the. 

Ttidfi  allein, )  (  fonbem  and)  (Lesson  LXIIL),  not  only 

smtmtt/   J      '  I     —but  also. 

Db«leid),l  f  fo— boc^^  or  gleidinw^O  or  iii<^«  bejlo 

Obfc^n^  KLes.  XCIII.)  -<     xotni^tx,  though— nevertheless. 
ÜbtDcöl/ )  V 

\q,  however — stilL 

r  aXif  or  aU  aud)  (Lesson  LXIIL)»  as  well 
•     1     —as. 

{no(^  (Lessons  IX.  and  LXIII.),  neither 
— nor. 
fo^  if — so. 

'    i^  fo — bo4l/  though— yet  or  nevertheless. 


ÜbtDc^l/ 
€^0     . 

€$o»o^t 

fSkhtv, 

SBknn/ 
IBkna^d) 
ttenn  fc^n/ 


'  3e  unites  two  comparatives. 

*  Sknn  is  not  only  combined  with  gteid^  and  f4)on/  but  also  with 
anberg/  \tbo&j/  and)/  felb^;  and  nur.  Ex.  ^nn  anber«/  if  otherwise ; 
wenn  jebod),  if  however;  wenn  and)  or  toenn  felbft/  if  even;  wenn 
nur,  if  only.  All  these  compound  conjunctions  must  be  considered 
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dxoaxt 


{abet/  or  allein  or  gleid^kDof^l  or  ithe^t 
though — ^nererthele»,  or  but. 


Prepodtions  either  govern  the 
genitive,  or  the  dative,  or  the 
accusative,  or  finally  the 
dative  and  accusative. 

The  sooner  the  better. 

The  greater  our  pleasures,  the 

more  we  feel  how  transitory 

they  are. 


2He  IBer^&ttni§»6rter  (fhr&poft« 
tionen)  regieren  entioebcr  ben 
®enitio/ ober  ben  jDatfo/ober 
ben  TCccufatio/  ober  enblid^  ben 
^atio  itnb  Kccttfatio. 

3e  t^,  ie  lieber. 

3e  grb^r  nnfere  Steuben  ftobt 
befto  me^t  empftnben  mit  Hftt 
Setg&nalic^teit 


Obs.  B.  jDefto  may  be  placed  in  the  first  member  of  the  phrase, 
in  which  case  je  begins  the  second.    Ex. 


A  work  of  art  is  the  more 
beautiful    the   more    perfect 

It  IS. 

She  is  not  only  handsome,  but 
she  is  rich  also. 

Not  only  his  idleness,  but  his 
indiscretion  also  makes  him 
contemptible. 

Though  this  young  lady  is  not 
very  handsome,  she  is  never- 
theless very  amiable. 

However  handsome  she  may 
be,  still  she  is  not  amiable. 

You  as  well  as  your  sister. 

She  is  as  handsome  as  she  is 

amiable  and  rich. 
They  had   neither   bread,  nor 

meat,  nor  arms,  nor  money. 
If  he  does  not  pay  you  for  the 

horse,  tell  me. 


6in  itunfboetf  ift  htfto  f(^ner/ 

ie  ooKfommenet  e6  ifl. 

(Suker). 
&t  ift  nid^  nut  f(^6n/  fonbetn 

au4  tnd^ 
9ti(4t  nut  feine  %aulfftit,  fonbetn 

au(^     feine     Unbefc^ben^ 

madjit  i^n  oet&c^tUd^ 
Obdleic^    biefed    St&ulein    ni^t 

fe^t  f46n  ift,  fo  ift  fte  bo<^  fe^t 

lieben^wütbig. 
@o  f46n  fte  au4  fepn  maQ,  fo  i^ 

ffe  bo4  nic^t  Ueben<»ötbi9. 
6ott>o^I  eie/  aU  S^  %thuUin 

®(l^»eftet. 
®ie  ift  fonH>^I  f^bn,  aU  tieben«^ 

wütbig  unb  tei^ 
@ie   ^tten  n^ebet  Stobf  bo4 

gleif^f  nod^lB^fen/  nod^  9elb. 
Sknn  et  S^nen  bad  S>fecb  iti4^ 

beja^lt/  fo  fagen  ^ie  e«  mit. 


as  two  separate  words,  between  which  the  subject  and  even  the 
of  the  verb  (when  a  personal  pronoun)  may  be  placed.    The 
observation  applies  to  the  combination  of  ob  with  other  words.  (See 
Lesson  XCIII.  Obs.  H.  and  Note  2.) 
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Though  I  should  have  money, 
still  I  would  give  him  none. 

Indeed  I  do  not  know  him  yet, 
but  he  seems  to  be  docile. 

Though  I  wrote  to  him,  never- 
theless he  has  not  answered 
me. 


Sknn  id)  gleid)  ®etb  ^dtte,  fo 

9&be  id)  i^m  bo(^  !eind. 
3n>ar  f enne  i4  i^n  nod)  ni^t/  aber 

er  fc^eint  mir  folgfam. 
2^  ^abe  i^m  jmar  defd)riebenr 

dleid)mo^l  i^at  er  mir  nid)t  9e« 

antwortet. 


I  wish  he  had  not  done  it. 


3c^  n)önf(^te/  er  ^itte  ed  nic^t 

get^an. 
3(^  n)önfd)te;  baf  er   ed   md)t 
get^an  ^&tte. 

06«.  C  The  conjunction  baf  may  be  omitted;  but  then  the 
verb  immediately  follows  its  subject. 

r  34  tooVtttt  @ie  gingen  mit  mir. 
I  wish  you  would  go  with  me.     -|  2^  woVUt,  ba§  @ie  mit  mir  gin^ 

3(^  ^offe/  3^t  Sr&ulein  @(^me« 
fter  wirb  meinen  S3ntber  ^tU 
will  I      ratten. 

3(^   ^offe/   ba§    3^t    St^&ulein 

®(^mefter  meinen  SBruber  ^el^ 

ratten  wirb. 

C  ®efe|t/  wir  ^&tten  weber  SBrob/ 

Suppose  we  had  neither  bread«  j      no4  tBein^  nod)  ®e(b. 

nor  wine«  nor  money.  J  ®efe|t;  baf  wir  weber  $Brob#  no(^ 

(     SBein/  noc^  ®etb  ^&tten. 
r  SBoOte  ®ott/  alle  grof e  «Ferren 
Would  to  God  that  all  great  \      liebten  ben  grieben  I 
lords  loved  peace !  ^  SBoUte  ®ott/  baf  alle  grof e  *^er^ 

(     ren  ben  Si^eben  liebten  I 


I  hope  that  your    sister 
marry  my  brother. 


By  virtue  qf.  i  ^  r  a  f  t  (governs  the  genitive). 

By  virtue  of  his  employment      Qt  muf  fraft  feineö  2Cmted  fo 
(his  office)  he  must  act  thus.     |      ^anbeln. 


According  to  (by  virtue  qf). 

According  to  your  order  I  must 
speak  thus. 


S3erm(ge  (governs  the  geni- 
tive). 

lBerm69e  S^ted  SSefe^U  muf  i(( 
fo  fpred^en. 
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Instead  qf. 


He  lent  his  dsaghter  instead  of 
his  son. 

He  has  adopted  him. 
Go  thither  instead  of  me. 


Xnftatt  or  ftatt  (gorcrasthe 

genitive). 
Xnlftatt  feinH  eo^nei  f^iiltc  n 
feine  Softer, 
r  t»  ^  {^  aaJKsbe«  Ctett' 
\     anf^enomaien. 
I  Gtott  meiner  ge^  2>n  ^ 


In  amsequmee  qf  (aeeordimg  to). 

According  to  his  letter,  he  ought 
to  arrive  here  on  the  18th  of 
this  month. 


Sant  (governs  the  genitive). 

Saut  feine«  BtiefeSf  mn§  er  ben 
I8ten  biefeö  ^iec  eiatvcffcn. 


To  exclaim. 
To  make  nneasy. 
To  he  nneasy  (to  fret). 
Why  do  you  fret  (are  you  un- 
easy)? 
I  do  not  fr^  (am  not  uneasy). 
Compose  yourself  I 


2Cudntfen  •  (Imperf.  rief). 

SBeunnt^igen. 

»euntu^ldt  (befor^t)  fepn  •. 

fSantm  ftnb  QSit  beunni^igt  (be- 

forgt)? 
3(^  bin  ni^t  beforgt  (beunm^gt). 
SSeru^idcn  6te  ftc^  I 


To  alter,  to  change. 
That  man  has  altered  a  great 
deal  since  I  saw  him. 

To  alter  a  coat. 


®id)  oer&nbem. 

^efer  ^ann  ^t  ftd^  fe^r  t>er&iu 

bert/  feitbem  ic^  i^n  nic^t  ^e? 

fe^en  ^be. 
^nen  Slod  um&nbern. 


To  recommend. 
To  take  leave  (to  commend  one's 

self). 
Farewell,  adieu  1 
I  have  the  honour  to  hid  you 

adieu. 


^mpfe^len  *. 
@id^  empfehlen 


3d)  empfehle  mid^  3^nen  I 

1 34  tKt^<  ^ie  ^^ti  mi^S^nen 
ju  empfehlen. 

0h9,  D,  This  and  teben  ®ie  xoo%  farewell,  is  the  g&oanl  mäaaSüs 
of  the  Germans  when  leaving  each  other. 


Farewell  (adieu) ! 
To  hid  one's  friends  adieu. 


Seben  €$ie  too^U 

^Seinen  grennben  ^bemo^  fagen. 


'  The  word  ^tatt,  lieu,  place,  when  thus  separated  from  fts 
must  he  considered  as  a  substantive. 
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The  recommendation  (respects,   I   bie  Smpfe^luttg. 

compliments),  I 

Present  my  compliments  to  him  1 50j^^„    ^^^   ^^„    (^^j 

^^   ^^^'  i      empfeblung. 

Remember  me  to  him  (to  her).    J 


metne 


7b  a^oy. 

Enjoy   all   the   pleasures   that 
virtue  permits. 
The  pa9t, 

the  present, 
the  presence. 
In  his  presence. 
The  future, 
the  loss, 
the  loss  of  time. 
Not  to  fail. 
Pray  present  my   compliments 
(my  respects)  to  your  sister. 


If  you  please. 


I  shall  not  fail. 


©eniefen*  (governs  the  ace). 

©eniefen  ©ie  aUt  ÜBergnögutu: 
Qixi,  tt)€ld)e  bie  Sugenb  erlaubt. 

bie  SSerganaen^eit/  bad  SSergan^ 
dene^ 

bai  ©egenw&rtige  9 

bie®edenn)act$ 

3n  feinet  ©egentoart. 

bad  3uf  önftige  4 

berS3erluft5 
bet  3eitt>etluft. 
Zu^ti^Un,  nidjt  etmangettt. 
3d)  Mttc  BUf  astern  gt&ulein 

@d)n)eftet  gütigft  meine  &mp^ 

fe^tung  iu  madden. 

{SBenn  ed  S^nen  gefdUid  ift,  or 
simply  gef&Qigft. 
SBenn  @ie  fo  gut  fe^n  wollen/  or 
simply  gütigft. 

{3(i)  werbe  ed  audtid^ten. 
34)  wetbe  nic^t  ermangeln. 


EXERCISES. 
233. 
I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good  morning.  How  do 
you  do  ?  —Very  well,  at  your  service  (3t)nen  auftuwatten). — And 
how  are  they  all  at  home  (befinbet  man  ft(^  bet  3f;nen  ^u  ^aufe)  ? — 
Tolerably  well,  thank  God  (®ott  fep  iDan!).  My  sister  was  a 
Httle  indisposed  (unp&f li^),  but  she  is  better  (wiebet  ^etgefbeUt) ; 
she  told  me  to  give  you  her  best  compliments  (fte  l&$t  fi(( 
S^nen  beftend  empfehlen). — I  am  glad  (ed  ift  mit  lieb)  to  hear  that 
she  is  well.  As  for  you,  you  are  health  itself ;  you  cannot  look 
better  (^e  fbnnten  nid^t  beffet  auöfe^en). — I  have  no  time  to  be 
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ill :  my  business  would  not  permit  me. — Please  to  sit  down 
(belieben  ®ie  ft^  nieber)U(a{Ten),  here  is  a  chair. — I  will  not 
detain  you  from  your  business  (oon  ben  ®efc^ften  ab^tten*); 
I  know  that  a  merchant's  time  is  precious  (baf  einem  Xao^mcaat 
bie  ^it  foftbar  ift). — I  have  nothing  pressing  (niäfU  &l%^)  to 
do  now,  my  courier  is  already  dispatched  (meine  |>o^  ift  \dfcm 
abgefertigt). — I  shall  not  stay  (ft4  auf^tten  *)  any  longer.  I 
only  wished  in  passing  by  (im  Socbeige^en),  to  enquire  about 
(fid)  ecfunbigen  naij)  your  health. — You  do  me  much  honoor.— 
It  is  very  fine  weather  to-day.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  this  afternoon  (nad^  3^4^), 
and  if  you  have  time  we  will  take  a  little  turn  together  (fo 
ge^en  wir  ein  wenig  mit  einanbec  fpa^ieren). — ^With  the  greatest 
pleasure.  In  that  case  I  shall  wait  for  you. — I  will  come  for 
you  (®ie  abholen)  about  (gegen)  seven  o'clock. — Adieu  then  (olfo), 
till  I  see  you  again. — I  have  the  honour  to  bid  yon  adieu. 

234. 

The  loss  of  time  is  an  irreparable  (unerfellid^)  loss.  A  single 
minute  cannot  be  recovered  (»iebererlangen)  for  all  the  gold  in 
the  world. — It  is  then  of  (oon)  the  greatest  importance  (bie 
SBic^tigfeit)  to  employ  well  the  time,  which  consists  only  of  mi- 
nutes (and  !0linuten  befleißen  *)  of  which  we  must  make  good  use 
{hit  man  loo^l  benu|en  mup). — ^We  have  but  the  present ;  the  past 
is  no  longer  any  thing,  and  the  future  is  uncertain.  A  great 
many  people  (fe^r  t>iete  ^enfd)en)  ruin  themselves  (1t4  ju  (Snmbe 
rid)ten),  because  they  wish  to  indulge  themselves  too  mndi 
(weil  fie  fid)  aVL^n  götli^  t^un  wollen).  If  most  (bie  mei^)  men 
knew  how  to  content  themselves  (fi4  begnfigen)  with  what 
they  have  they  would  be  happy,  but  their  greediness  (bie  9kf 
tigfeit)  very  often  makes  them  unhappy.  In  order  to  be 
happy,  we  must  (muf  man)  foiget  the  past,  not  trouble  onrtdTes 
about  (fi4  bef  Ammern  um)  the  future,  and  enjoy  the  present. — ^I 
was  very  dejected  (traurig)  when  my  cousin  came  to  me* 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  he  asked  me.  "  Oh  (a*)l 
my  dear  cousin,"  replied  I,  "  in  losing  that  money,  I  hare 
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lost  every  thing,"     **  Do  not  fret,"  said  he  to  me,  "  for  I  have 
found  your  money." 

235. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Flausen  sees  me  he  begins  to  speak  French, 
in  order  to  practise  it  (urn  fid)  ju  üben),  and  overwhelms  me 
with  politeness  (mit  «^6flid)!eiten  uber^dufen),  so  that  I  often  do 
not  know  what  to  answer  (wad  ic^  i^m  antworten  fott).  His 
brothers  do  the  same  (ed  eben  fo  madden).  However  they  are 
very  good  people ;  they  are  not  only  rich  and  amiable,  but 
they  are  also  generous  (grofmöt^^fQ)  and  charitable  (wo^tt^&tig). 
They  love  me  sincerely  (aufrid)ti0),  therefore  I  love  them  also, 
and  consequently  (fotgttd))  shall  never  say  anything  to  their 
disadvantage  (9{ad)t^eili0ed  t)on  i^nen).  I  should  love  them 
still  more  if  they  did  not  make  so  much  ceremony  (tie  Urn? 
9&nbe) ;  but  every  one  has  his  faults  (bet  ^^I^Ut),  and  mine  is 
to  speak  too  much  of  their  ceremonies. 

236. 
Have  the  enemies  surrendered  (fid)  ergeben  •)  ? — They  have 
not  surrendered,  for  they  did  not  prefer  life  to  death ;  and 
though  they  had  neither  bread,  nor  water,  nor  arms,  nor 
money,  they  determined  to  die  rather  than  surrender. — Why  are 
you  so  sad? — You  do  not  know  what  makes  me  uneasy,  my 
dear  friend  (fem.). — Tell  me,  for  I  assure  you  that  I  share 
(t^eilen)  your  sufferings  (baö  Reiben)  as  well  as  (eben  fowo^l  aW) 
your  pleasures  (bie  greube).— Though  I  am  sure  that  you 
partake  of  (SJ^eil  an  einer  ©ac^e  nehmen*)  my  sufferings,  I 
cannot,  however,  tell  you  now  (in  biefem  Awgenblic!)  what  makes 
me  uneasy ;  but  I  will  tell  you  when  an  opportunity  offers 
(^tXt^tntXid)  ober  bei  ©etegen^eit.)  Let  us  speak  of  something 
else  now.  What  do  you  think  of  the  man  who  spoke  to  us 
yesterday  at  the  concert  ? — He  is  a  roan  of  much  understanding 
(ein  fe^c  t)erfi&nbi9ec^ann),  and  not  at  all  wrapt  up  in  his  merits 
(oon  feinen  IBerbienften  eingenommen  fe^n  *).  But  why  do  you  ask 
me  that  ? — To  speak  of  something. — It  is  said  (man  fagt)  : 
contentment  surpasses  riches  (3ufrieben^eit  ge^t  tiUt  SKeic^t^um)  ; 
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let  us  then  always  be  content.  Let  us  share  with  each  other 
(mit  einanbcr  t^eilcn)  what  we  have,  and  live  all  our  life-time 
(unferganjeo  Scben)  inseparable  (ungertrennli(^)  friends.  You 
will  always  be  welcome  (wittf ommen)  at  my  house,  and  I  hope 
to  be  equally  so  (eg  aud))  at  yours. — If  I  saw  you  happy  I 
should  be  equally  so,  and  we  should  be  more  contented  than 
the  greatest  princes,  who  are  not  always  so.  We  shall  be 
happy,  when  we  shall  be  perfectly  (oottfommen)  contented  with 
what  we  have  ;  and  if  we  do  our  duty  as  we  ought  (gehörig) 
God  will  take  care  of  the  rest  (fo  wirb  bee  Hebe  ®ott  far  ba< 
Uebrige  forgen).  The  past  being  no  longer  any  thing,  let  us 
not  be  uneasy  about  the  future,  and  enjoy  the  present. 

237. 

Behold,  ladies,  those  beautiful  (^trlic^)  flowers,  with  their 
colours  so  fresh  and  bright  (mit  i^ren  fo  frifd)en  unb  gl&naenbfo 
gatben) ;  they  drink  nothing  but  water.  The  white  IQy  has 
the  colour  of  innocence  (bie  Unf(^utb) ;  the  violet  indicates 
gentleness  (bie  @anftmut^);  you  may  (man  fann)  see  it  in 
Louisa's  eyes.  The  forget-me-not  (bad  SBergifmeinnic^t)  has 
the  colour  of  heaven,  our  future  (fönftig)  dwelling  (bicfB^^nnng/ 
repeat  the  genitive),  and  the  rose  (bie  Stofe),  the  queen  of 
flowers,  is  the  emblem  (bat  ®innbi(b)  of  beauty  (bie  @<I^q^) 
and  of  joy  (bie  ^uixU).  You  (man)  see  all  that  personified 
(üerwir«td)t)  in  seeing  the  beautiful  Amelia  (2Cmalie). — How 
beautiful  is  the  fresh  verdure  (bat  iunge  frifc^e  (Srfin) !  It  is 
salutary  (koo^t  t^un  *)  to  our  eyes,  and  has  the  colour  of  hope 
(bie  «Hoffnung),  our  most  faithful  (tteu/  repeat  the  genitive) 
friend  (fem.),  who  never  deserts  (»etlajfen  *)  us,  not  even 
in  death  (tm  Zoht). — One  word  more,  my  dear  friend.  What 
is  your  pleasure  ?  —  I  forgot  to  tell  you  to  present  my 
compliments  to  your  mother.  Tell  her,  if  you  please,  that 
I  regret  (bebooern)  not  having  been  at  home  when  lately  she 
honoured  (beerten)  me  with  her  visit. — I  thank  you  for  her 
(i^retn>egen),  I  shall  not  fail. — Farewell  then.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  LESSON. 

.^unbett  unb  jweite  Section. 


OF  THE  ADVERB. 

We  have  hitherto  shown  by  numerous  examples  for  the  practice 
of  learners,  the  place  which  the  adverb  is  to  occupy  in  a  sentence. 
Let  us  now  determine  the  place  of  the  adverb  by  standard  rules. 

As  the  adverb  modifies  the  signification  of  the  verb,  it  should  al- 
ways be  near  it,  particularly  the  negative  niäjtf  which,  if  misplaced, 
would  entirely  change  the  meaning  of  a  phrase.    Ex. 

I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  1  34  ^^^^  ni(^t  bie  @^re/  ®ie  ju 
you.  I      fennen. 

And: 
I  have  the  honour  not  to  know  I  3(^  f^aU  bie  6^re/  ®ie  nidjt  gu 
you.  I      fennen. 

Rules.    • 

1st,  The  adverb  precedes  the  adjective  the  meaning  of  which  it 
modifies.  Ex.  (Sin  toa^r^aft  guter  ^ann^  a  truly  good  man ;  eine 
tvirfUc^  dute  ©etegen^eit;  a  truly  good  opportunity;  ein  fe^r  artigem 
Jtinb/  a  very  good  child. 

3d,  It  follows  the  imperative  and  precedes  the  infinitive  to  which 
it  relates.  Ex.  Sieben  ®ie  taut;  speak  aloud ;  fpre(^en  @ie  nic^t  fo 
\aintUf  do  not  speak  so  quickly ;  fc^teiben  @ie  lanql^am,  fo  werben 
€He  fd^bn  fd)reiben/  write  slowly,  and  you  will  write  well ;  id)  hittt  &Uf 
niä^t  ju  fd)nett  3u[fd)teiben/  pray,  do  not  write  too  fast. 

3d,  It  follows  the  simple  tense  of  the  verb,  but  precedes  it  when 
the  sentence  depends  on  a  conjunction.  Ex.  34  f^^d«  ^^  34nen  frei 
^au$f  I  ten  it  you  frankly ;  i^  oerfte^e  ®{e  nt^t^  weil  €>ie  ju  fd)nell 
f))ced)enf  I  do  not  understand  you,  because  you  speak  too  fast  (Les- 
son LXXI.) ;  er  iommt  urn  je^n  U^c  borgend '  t)on  ba  iutüd,  he 
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Urn  Ae^n  U^r  fDlorgenö/  is  an  adverbial  phrase,  and  all  sorts  of 
adverbial  expressions,  or  compound  adverbs,  as  they  may  be  called, 
follow  the  rules  of  simple  adverbs. 
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returns  from  there  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Lesson  XLIX.); 

n>enn  @ie  langfam  rebetco/  fo  »&rbe  idf  &t  t>er^^n/  if  yoa  spoke 
slowly  I  should  understand  you. 

4  th,  In  compound  tenses  it  precedes  the  past  participle.  Ex.  Ht 
l^httt  laut  gelefcn^menn  @ie  i^n  6fter  ba)U  ange^Uen  ^&tten/  he  would 
have  read  aloud,  if  you  had  oftener  engaged  him  to  do  so ;  id)  bin 
fd)on  ha  getoefen/ 1  have  already  heen  there  (Lesson  XLIIL) ;  id^  ^be 
il^n  oorgeflem  gefeben/ 1  saw  him  the  day  before  yesterday. 

5th«  It  follows  the  case  of  the  verb,  but  precedes  it  when  it  b  a 
partitive,  or  joined  to  an  indefinite  article.  Ex.  3(^  fa^  il^n  Qtftem, 
I  saw  him  yesterday;  er  f^t  U  mir  fo  eben  gegeben/  he  has  just  now 
given  it  me ;  idj  Witt  i^n  3^nen  morgen  fd)i(!en/ 1  will  send  it  you  to- 
morrow  (Lesson  XXX);  ^fl  S)u  mattd)mat  «^Utüc^ec  audbeffera 
laffen  ?  hast  thou  sometimes  had  cravats  mended  ?  id^  f^aht  mand^s 
mal  welche  augbeffern  laffenr  I  have  sometimes  had  some  mended 
(Lesson  XLVL);  traben  ®ie  \t  einen  (Slep^anten  grfe^en?  have  you 
ever  seen  an  elephant  ?  id)  ^be  nie  einen  gefef^en^  I  have  never  seen 
one ;  er  i)atti  biefen  SKorgen  fein  @elb/  he  had  no  money  this  morn- 
ing ;  er  trdgt  gem  einen  grof en  ^nt,  he  likes  to  wear  a  large  hat. 

6th,  It  precedes  the  case  of  the  verb  when  governed  by  a  prepo- 
sition. Ex.  34)  win  i^n  morgen  ju  3^nen  fc^icten/ 1  will  send  him  to 
you  to-morrow  (Lesson  XXX.) ;  ftnb  ®ie  lange  bei  meinem  S3at«r 
geblieben  ?  have  you  stayed  long  with  my  father  (Lesson  XLIX.)  ? 
id)  bin  eine  @tunbe  lang  bei  i^m  geblieben^  I  have  stayed  with  him  a 
fiiU  hour  (Lessons  XLIX.  and  L.) ;  wir  fprad^n  fo  eben  oon  3^iien# 
we  have  just  spoken  of  you;  fbnnen  @ie  ^eute  ju  mir  fommen  ?  can 
you  come  to  me  to-day  ? 

PLACE  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  ni«t 

Rides. 

1st,  It  likewise  follows  the  simple  tense  and  the  case  of  the  verb 
when  there  is  one,  but  precedes  the  infinitive  and  the  past  participle. 
Ex.  3d)  ))er{te^e  biefen  ^ann  nid)t/  I  do  not  understand  that  man; 
bet  ^fXann  \)at  ben  Coffer  nidjt,  the  man  has  not  the  trunk;  bee  finigr 
^enfd)  ^at  i^n  nid)!/  the  young  man  has  it  not  (Lesson  XL);  Gff 
effen  nid)t;  you  do  not  eat;  id)  l^aht  i^n  nidft  ge()abt/  I  have  not  had 
it  (Lesson  XLI V.) ;  er  n^itt  nid)t  arbeiten^  he  does  not  wish  to  wnik; 
i(^  ^abe  i^n  nic^t  gefel^en^  I  have  not  seen  him;  i(^  ^be  fte  m^^  $t* 
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fanntf  I  have  not  known  them  (Lesson  XLVI.)  $  id)  f^bxi  @t(/  aber 
oerjle^e  @ie  nx6:)t,  I  hear,  but  do  not  understand  you  (Lesson 
XLVIIL) ;  id)  gebe  ed  i^m  nid)t;  I  do  not  grive  it  hun;  fte  (ieben  fid) 
vdd)t,  they  do  not  love  each  other;  id)  fd)mei(4(e  mit  nic^t^  I  do  not 
flatter  myself;  fte  fe^n  einanber  nic^t  iit^nlxd),  they  do  not  resemble 
each  other  (Lesson  LXXXVIIL). 

Obs,  A,  When  the  negative  sentence  is  preceded  or  followed  by 
an  affirmative  one,  nid)t  precedes  the  case  of  the  verb,  but  if  the 
affirmative  sentence  contdns  another  nominative  with  aber  the  ne- 
gative follows  the  general  rule.  Ex.  Zd)  t)aht  nid^t  biefen;  fonbern 
ienen^  I  have  not  the  latter  but  the  former ;  er  t)at  biefed^  aber  nic^t 
jened/  he  has  the  latter,  but  not  the  former  (Lesson  XIII.)  $  id^  t^ahz 
S^ren  ^ut  nid)tt  aber  mein  83ruber  ^at  i^n^  it  is  not  I  who  have  your 
hat,  but  my  brother. 

Obs,  B.  A  negative,  not  depending  on  the  nominative  of  the  verb, 
precedes  the  word  the  sense  of  which  it  modifies.  Ex.  @r  arbeitet 
ben  ganzen  Zaq  nidjtf  he  does  not  work  during  the  whole  day ;  and 
man  arbeitet  nid^t  ben  ganjen  ZaQr  one  does  not  work  all  day. 

2d,  The  case  of  the  verb  being  governed  by  a  preposition,  nic^t 
like  other  adverbs  (Rule  6  above)  precedes  it.  Ex.  Qv  ift  ni^t  gu 
^aufe/  he  is  not  at  home  (Lesson  XXVIII.) ;  i^  färc^e  mid)  nid)t 
oor  ii)mt  I  do  not  fear  him  (Lesson  LXXII.) 

3d,  It  follows  the  adverbs  of  time,  but  precedes  all  other  adverbs, 
as  adverbs  of  quahty,  of  place,  &c.  Ex.  2d)  arbeite  ^eute  md)tf  I  do 
not  work  to  day;  er  fd)reibt  nid)t  fd)6n^  he  does  not  write  well;  er 
ift  nid)t  hut  he  is  not  there ;  ic^  ge^e  nid)t  bai)in/ 1  do  not  go  thither. 

4th,  It  follows  the  adverb  nod).  Ex.  3d)  bin  nod^  nid^t  ba  gewefen/ 
I  have  not  yet  been  there ;  id^  bin  nod)  nid)t  bei  i^m  gewefen^  I  have 
not  yet  been  at  his  house  (Lesson  XLIIL).  The  following  sen- 
tences however  must  be  distinguished  from  each  other :  woUen  ®ie 
nod)  nid)t  (Stwad  effen  ?  will  you  not  eat  anything  yet  ?  and  woUen 
^e  ni d)t  nod)  Qtwai  effen ?  will  you  not  eat  anything  more  ?  In 
the  latter  sentence  nid)t  modifies  the  signification  of  nod)  (Sttoai, 

Obs,  C.  The  negative  precedes  the  word  and),  when  the  sentence 
is  both  interrogative  and  negative,  but  follows  it  when  the  sentence 
is  spiply  negative.  Ex.  S3in  i^  nid)t  and)  ha  gewefen  ?  have  I  not  also 
been  there  ?  unb  id)  and)  nid)t,  nor  I  neither ;  unb  er  and)  nid)t,  nor 
he  neither. 
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To  pretend  to  be  ill. 

This  boy  always  pretends  to  be 
ill ;  but  when  we  dt  down  to 
dinner  he  is  generally  well 
again. 


j  t  €H(4  fftr  franf  ott^hea  *. 

i  t  Gagen  man  fep  front. 
)Diefer  ^nabe  gibt  fid^  immer  fftr 
franf  ava  i  aOein  wenn  man  |b 
SifdK  ge^t/  fo  i^  et  9eto6^nU4 
loieber  ^rgej^Ot  (»icbct  ee» 
funb). 


To  be  said. 

He  is  said  to  have  suffered  ship- 
wreck near  the  coast  of  Sicily. 

Out  of  all  his  property  he  is  said 
to  have  saved  nothing  but  an 
empty  portmanteau. 


t  ©ollcn». 

t  (St  SoU  an  beritftfte  wn  CSicUicB 
ed^iffhvuä)  gelitten  ^bcn. 

t  (St  foS  oon  aSen  feinen  <^b« 
feligfeitenni(^d  oU  einen  Ueren 
SKeifefad  gerettet  ^ben. 


OF  TENSES. 

1st,  The  present  tense  is  frequently  substituted  for  the  imperfect 
to  enliven  the  narrative  and  ezdte  aUention.  This  is  sometimes 
done  in  English,  but  not  so  often  as  in  Grerman.  Ex. 


Imagine  my  horror  1  Yesterday 
I  went  with  my  child  to  the 
gate  of  the  town,  to  see  the 
ascent  of  the  balloon.  We 
were  soon  surroimded  by  the 
crowd,  when  suddenly  I  lost 
sight  of  my  child,  and  it  was 
not  till  an  hour  afterwards  that 
I  found  it,  trampled  under 
foot  and  nearly  crushed  to 
death. 

I  now  ascend  the  mountain ;  a 
deep  valley  unfolds  itself  to 
my  delighted  eyes ;  a  limpid 
stream  murmurs  among  the 
verdant  shrubs;  sheep  are 
grazing  at  my  feet,  and  I  be- 
hold the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  breakingthrough  the  deep 
foliage  of  the  distant  wood. 


2>enf t  (Sud)  meinen  &djittdin  I  i4 
ge^e  geftecn  mit  meinem  Jtinbe 
bei  bem  2Cuffleigen  be«  SnftbaOS 
oor  bad  Zt^ott  f omme  mit  itjm 
ind  ®ebr&nge/  verliere  ed  ata 
meinen  2Cugen/unb  flnbe  H  txft 
nad)  einer  0tunbe  beinah  io* 
br&(ft  unb  vertreten  loieber 
(for :  i4  ging/  f  am/ verlor  and 
fanb). 

3e|t  erfUmme  i4  ben  Secg  $  ein 
tiefed  Zi)al  eröffnet  {t(^  meinem 
forf(4enben  2Cuge  i  aunf^es 
garten  ®tböfd)en  riefelt  ein 
flarer  fSad),  ju  meinen  Stfen 
weiben  £&mmer/  unb  bnr^  bea 
fernen  S^lb  hxtdftn  94  ^ 
leiten  Gtral^len  ber  ftnfenben 
Gönne. 
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2d,  The  present  tense  is  employed  for  the  future,  when  that  time 
is  indicated  by  another  word  in  the  sentence.   Ex. 


«Worsen  reifen  »ir  nac^  »erlin  $ 
in  adjt  Saugen  !omme  ic^  aber 
»teber/  unb  bann  befud)e  ic^ 
2)i(%  gewif  (for  »erben  »ir 
reifen/  »erbe  i4  »ieberfom« 
men;  Sec). 

3d)  f omme  dlei(^  »ieber. 

^eg  @d)tof  erfteigen  »ir  in  biefer 

^r  ed^Iöffet  bin  i(^  m&c^tid.  SBir 

ermorben 
lOie  t^öter^  reifen  ^4  <^ud  S)einer 

jtammer. 
(®(^iUer'6  ^aria  Stuart). 

1st,  The  imperfect  has  ahready  been  touched  upon  in  Lesson  LIX. 
It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Germans.  Ex. 


We  leave  to-morrow  for  Berlin, 
but  I  shall  be  back  within 
a  week,  and  I  shall  then  cer- 
tainly come  to  see  you. 


I  shall  be  back  in  a  moment. 
We  scale  the  castle  this  very 

night, 
I  have  the  keys,  we  kill 

The  guards,    and  deliver  thee 
from  thy  prison. 


Scipio  Africanus  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  saying,  he  never  was 
less  idle  than  when  he  had 
nothing  to  do  ;  and  in  fact  his 
busiest  time  was  that  which  he 
spent  in  solitude.  For  it  was 
there  he  meditated  over  his 
great  enterprises  and  his  fu- 
ture deeds.  In  the  bosom  of 
retirement,  he  traced  plans  for 
the  happiness  of  his  country ; 
and  there,  far  from  the  inter- 
course of  his  feUow  citizens^ 
he  devoted  his  thoughts  to 
the  promotion  of  their  welfare. 


®ctptO;  ber  Xfrifaner^  fagte/  er 
»&re  nie  »entger  o^ne  83ef(i)&f^ 
tigung;  alt  »enn  er  ^iö^itt  ju 
t^un  b&tte.  SBirflid)  »ar  er 
and)  nie  me^r  befc^ifttgt;  aU 
in  ber  Sinfamfeit^  benn  ^tx 
fann  er  feinen  »id;tigen  Unter« 
ne^mungen  unb  ®efd)&ften  nad)$ 
^ier  im  ®d)ope  ber  ERu^e  ent« 
»arf  er  |)Iane  jum  SBo^t  feined 
S3aterlanbed;  unb  ^ier^  entfernt 
aud  bem  JCreife  feiner  ^itbär« 
ger/  unterhielt  er  ft^  einzig 
unb  allein  mit  bem  ©lüde  ber« 
fetben. 


2d,  It  is  used  to  narrate  an  action  or  event  of  which  the  narrator  was 
an  eye-witness,  or  to  express  an  action  in  reference  to  another  which 
was  either  simultaneous  with,  or  antecedent  to  it  (Lesson  LIX.). 

Yesterday  a  child  was  drowned  |  ©eftern  ertran!  ein  Äinb/  aW  id) 
while  I  was  on  the  bridge.        I       auf  ber  S3rä(fe  f^anb. 
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He  granted  my  request  because 

he  found  it  just. 
I  was  playing  with  my  pupil, 

when  the  news  was  brought 

to  me. 


<Sr  g€tt>&^rte  meine  Sitte/  »eil  er 

fie  gerecht  fanb. 
2^  fpielte  mit  meinem  ä^glinde/ 
aU   man   mir   bie    9taä^dft 
braute. 


Ist,  The  perfect  tense  is  used  to  express  an  action  or  event  as 
perfectly  ended  without  any  reference  to  another  circnmstancf,  and 
when  the  narrator  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  it.  Ex. 

Were  you  yesterday  at  the  con- 
cert? 
Has  the  army  been  beaten  ? 


Has  anybody  been  drowned  ? 
Were  you  ever  in  Vienna  ? 


®inb  &u  gefleüi^  (Conceit  ^e^ 

wefen? 
3ft  bie  Tixmu  gefcblagen  ttH)rben? 
3ft  3emanb  ectrunf en  ? 
®inb  @ie  je  in  IBien  gewefen? 


2d,  The  imperfect  may  even  be  used  when  the  narrator  has  not 
witnessed  the  event ;  but  then  he  must  take  care  to  add  to  his  nar- 
rative a  phrase  like :  fagte  er^  he  said ;  fagt  man^  it  is  said,  &c  Ex. 


They  say,  that  there  was  the  day 
before  yesterday  a  great  feast 
in  the  town. 

They  say  there  was  a  battle  on 
the  25th  of  last  month. 


Sorgefiem/  fagt  man,  mar  ein 
9ro§ed  %tft  in  ber  €^abt 


2)en  f&nf  unb  iwanaigften  oorigen 
^onotg/   ^eipt  tt,   fiel   tint 

^6)lad}t  oor. 

Obs,  D.  We  have  already  seen  (Lesson  XXXVI.)  that  we  cannot 
say  with  the  English,  I  am  writing,  I  do  write,  both  of  which  must 
be  expressed  by  the  only  present  id)  fc^reibe/ 1  write ;  nor,  I  was 
writing,  I  did  write,  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  only 
imperfect  idj  fd)rieb/  I  wrote  (Lesson  LIX.).  Expressions  such 
as  the  following  :  When  you  come  to  learn,  he  is  to  write,  to  go,  I 
am  to  have  it,  &c.,  cannot  be  translated  literally  in  German.  In  such 
cases  we  use  the  future  when  mere  futurity,  and  the  verb  foOen 
when  necessity  or  a  wish  is  to  be  expressed.    Ex. 


When  you  come  to  learn  French. 

He  is  to  write. 
Am  I  to  go  thither  ? 
He  is  to  go  thither. 
Am  I  to  have  this  book  ? 
Am  I  to  give  you  a  pen  ? 


SBann  @ie  fran^bfif^  lernen  toer* 

ben. 
@T  mirb  fd;retben. 
QoU  iö)  ^inge^en  ? 
@r  fott  ^inge^en. 
@oa  id)  biefe«  l»u(^  ^ben  ? 
^U  i(^3()nen  eine  gebet  deben? 
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I  was  to  speak  for  them  aU. 
He  was  to  arrive  on  the  20th. 


3d)  foOte  für  ICtte  fpred^n. 
@r  foUte  ben  20ten  anf ommen. 


Obs,  E.  At  the  end  of  a  phrase  we  sometimes  omit  the  auxiliary 
of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  when  the  phrase  that  follows  it 
begins  with  another  auxiliary.  Ex. 


Though  I  have  never  been  in 
Paris  I  am  nevertheless  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  is  going 
on  there. 


As  he  did  not  answer  me  I 
wrote  to  him  no  more. 

The  enemy  having  been  beaten, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  war 
will  be  at  an  end. 


fOh  id)  Qltidi  nie  ju  |)acid  gen^efen 
bin;  bin  id)  hod)  Don  XUem  un« 
ttxtid)Ut,wa^  bafelbft  oorge^t^ 
or, 

Ob  id)  glei^  niemaU  au  |)ari« 
gewefen^  fo  bin  id)  hod)  oon 
2(Uem  unternd)tet/  toai  bafelbfl 
t)orde^t. 

X>a  er  mir  nid)t  geantwoilet  (^at); 
i^be  id)  i^m  nid^t  me^r  9^» 
fd)rieben. 

^ad)htm  ber  geinb  0efd)la9en 
worben  (ijl),  ift  ju  ^offen^  baf 
bet  jtcieg  geenbigt  fepn  »irb. 


EXERCISES. 

238. 

Have  you  seen  your  niece  ? — Yes,  she  is  a  very  good  girl 
who  writes  well  and  speaks  German  still  better  :  therefore  she 
is  honoured  and  loved  by  every  one. — And  her  brother,  what 
is  he  doing  ? — Do  not  speak  to  me  of  him,  he  Is  a  naughty 
(b(fe)  boy,  who  writes  always  badly  and  speaks  German  still 
worse :  he  is  therefore  loved  by  nobody.  He  is  very  fond 
of  dainties  (bet  gute  S3ifTen);  but  he  does  not  like  books. 
Sometimes  he  goes  to  bed  at  broad  day-light  (bti  geltem  Sage)/ 
and  pretends  to  be  ill ;  but  when  we  sit  down  to  dinner,  he  is 
generally  better  again.  He  is  to  study  physic  (bie  2Crsnei!unfl)  i 
but  he  has  not  the  slightest  inclination  for  it  (gar  feine  Suftba^u). 
— He  is  almost  always  talking  of  his  dogs  which  he  loves  pas- 
sionately (teibenfd)aftlid)). —  His  father  is  extremely  (aufierorbent:: 
lid))  sorry  for  it.     The  young  simpleton  (ber  Slbbfrnnige)  said 


kferij  te  Üb  ärter :  «*  I  dUQ  eafirt  (CMtat  metal  •  okcr  fi4  ooiDec^ 
bcm  LxfDR«)  m  mam  m  pcKe  is  produmed  (^ffotlt«  tcfantt 


M  J  dear  frther  and  mj  dear  moüiar  dined  yesterday  with 
fiöeads  at  (ta  daft.)  the  kiiq^  of  Spain  (oen  eapamtu). — Why 
do  Toa  always  speak  FremA  and  never  German  ? — Because  I 
am  too  baahfiiL — Ton  are  joking :  is  a  Fiendmian  ever  hash- 
fol? — I  hare  (a)  keen  appetite :  grre  me  something  good  to  eaL 
— Hare  yoa  any  money  ?-»No^  sir. — Tiien  I  have  nothing  to 
eat  for  yon. — Will  yoa  nol  let  me  hare  some  on  credit  ?  I 
pledge  (ocxpfdatai)  my  hcmonr. — That  is  too  little. — What, 


My  dear  finend«  laid  me  a  ducat  (bcc  2)acat#  gen.  en). — Here 
are  two  instead  of  one. — How  much  I  am  ohl^;ed  to  you ! — I  am 
always  glad  when  I  see  you,  and  I  find  my  hi^^iness  in  yours. 
— Is  this  house  to  he  sold  ? — ^Do  you  wish  to  buy  it  f — ^Why 
not  ? — Why  does  your  sister  not  speak  ? — She  would  speak  if 
she  were  not  always  so  absent  Qcrfrent). — I  Uke  pretty  anec- 
dotes (Me  2(iiecbote) ;  they  season  (m&ien)  conTersation  (Me  Qatec» 
^Uand)  and  amuse  (^bEfti^cn)  every  body. — Pray,  relate  me 
some.  Look,  if  yon  please,  at  page  490  of  the  book  (in  bem  IM^) 
which  I  lent  you,  and  (fc)  you  will  find  some. — To-monow 
I  shall  set  out  for  Hanau ;  but  in  a  fortni^t  (ts  eicr|e^ 
Zasen)  I  shall  be  back  again,  and  then  I  shall  come  to  see  you 
and  your  fiunily. — ^Where  is  your  sister  at  present  ? — She  is 
in  Berlin  and  my  brother  is  in  Leipzick. — This  little  woman 
is  said  to  be  going  to  marry  the  counsellor  N.,  your  firiend  ;  is 
it  true  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  it. — ^What  news  is  there  of  our 
great  army  ? — It  is  said  to  be  Ijring  (ftc^n  *)  between  the  Bhine 
and  the  Weser.  All  that  the  courier  told  me  seeming  very  pro* 
bable  (toa^tf^einlic^),  I  went  home  immediately,  wrote  some 
letters,  and  departed  for  Paris.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI  ) 
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HUNDRED  AND  THIRD  LESSON. 

.^unbert  unb  britte  Section. 


To  begin  to  laugh,  to  weep,  to 
cry,  &c. 

To  pledge. 

To  pawn. 
To  destroy  by  fire  and  sword. 

To  look  out  of  the  window. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this 

society  will  admit  me. 
After  ten  o'clock  you  will  not 

find  me  at  home. 
The  weather  is  clearing  up. 
My  hand  is  asleep. 
To  smell  of  garlick. 
To  smell  of  wine. 
The  sermon  is  over. 
That  is  the  question. 

He  has  nearly  fiedlen. 

I  did  not  find  a  living  soul. 

To  meetmth. 
You  have  the  wrong  key. 

He  is  now  on  the  road. 
Give  me  a  clean  plate,  if  you 
please. 


3u  lachen/  ju  »einen/  jn  fc^reien^ 

anfangen/  u.  f.  w. 
Secpf&nben. 
S3erfe(en. 
^it  geuer  unb  6(|)»ect  oer^ee« 

ren. 
2Cuö  bem  ^tnfttx  fe^en  \ 
34  »eif  nic^t/  ob  biefe  ©efelU 

f(^ft  mid)  mirb  ^aben  moUen. 
t  9(ad)  ie^n  \X^t  treffen  &it  midi 

nid)t  me^r  }u  «^aufe. 
jDad  fBktttv  ^eitert  fl^  auf. 
t  ^tint  «^anb  ift  eingefdjlafen. 
9ta6:}  ^noblaud)  titd^zn^ 
9lad)  ©ein  fKn!en  •. 
IDie  9rebigt  ift  aud. 
&  ift  bie    Stage   (ed   fommt 

bar  auf  an), 
t  (Sr  u>&re  beinahe  gefaOen. 
3(^  ^abe  feine  tebenbige  &eeU 

angetroffen. 

Antreffen»  (Part,  past,  ge* 
troffen.    Imperf.  trof. 

®ie  ^aben  ben  unrechten  &d)t6fr 
fel. 

@t  ift  ie^t  auf  bem  ©ege. 

©eben  Gie  mit  gef&Uigft  einen 
reinen  better. 


VARIOUS  WATS  OF  TRANSLATING   THE  VERB,  TO  PUT. 


To  put  one's  hand  into  one's 
pocket. 


3nbie  S£afd)e  greifen*. 
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To  put  one's  son  to  school. 

To  put  one  out  to  prenticeship 

(to  bind  one  prentice). 
To  put  to  account. 
To  put  to  flight. 

To  put  one's  hat  on. 
To  put  an  end. 


Gdnen   6o^n  auf  bie    €M^ 

t^un*  (bringen*). 
Semanben  in  bie  Se^re  t  ^  u  n  *. 

3n  Stec^nung  }  i  e  ^  e  n  *. 

3n  bie  glu^t  iagen  (ober  fd^lo* 

gen*), 
deinen  ^ut  auffegen. 
CHn(Snbe  ma  4  en. 


VARIOUS  WATS  OP  TRANSLATING  THE  VBRB,  TO  SET. 


To  set  pen  on  paper  (to  take  the 

pen  in  hand). 
To  set  sail. 

To  set  in  order  (to  regulate, 

settle). 
To  set  something  on  fire. 
To  set  to  work. 


JMe  gebet  ergreifen*. 

Unter  ©egel  ge^en*    (obfe* 

geln). 
3n  Orbnung  bringen*. 

Qtxoat  angünben  (anflecten). 
&6)  an  bie  ICrbeit  mad^tn. 


IDIOMATICAL  EXPRESSIONS  DEPENDING 
Ist,  On  the  use  or  omission  of  an  article. 


I  have  read  Schiller. 

He  broke  his  neck. 

Nature  is  the  best  instructress. 

Man  is  mortal. 

Human  life  is  short. 

Vice  plunges  its  followers  into 

perdition. 
Eloquence  is  powerful. 
Poetry  is  enchanting. 
Government. 
History  teaches  us  experience. 

Saint  Paul. 

Most  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  town. 

To  go  to  church. 

The  East  Indies. 


2^  ^abe  ben  &djliVLtt  gelefen. 
Qx  f)at  ben  ^U  gebrod^n. 
)Die  9tatwc  ift  bie  befle  Ce^rerinn. 
S)  e  r  ^enfc^  ill  flerblid^. 
jD  a  d  menfd)U(^e  £eben  ift  hxt^. 
iDad  Zafttt  ftürat  feine  TCn^&nger 

inö  SBerberben. 
S)  i  e  S3erebfamf eit  ift  m&c^tig. 
jDie  jDid)t!unft  ift  be^aubemb. 
jDie  9{egierung. 
S)ie  ®efd)i(^te  te^rt  und  (5rfa^ 

rung. 
S)er  ^eilige  ^aului. 
;Dte  meiflen  feiner  Seitgenoffen. 
3n  ber  ®tabt. 
3n  b  i  e  JCird)e  ge^n  *. 
CfHnbien. 
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The  West  Indies. 

Before   the  conclusion  of   the 

drama. 

2nd,  On  the  use  of  a  pronoun. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
you. 

How  goes  it  ?  How  do  you 
do? 

Very  well. 

I  have  bought  a  hat. 

Let  us  go  on  a  party  of  plea- 
sure. 

He  is  quite  at  home. 

He  is  very  conceited. 

I  have  it  in  my  hands. 

I  have  it  before  my  eyes. 

I  consent  to  it,  (willingly  or 
with  pleasure). 

3rd,  On  the  use  of  a  verb. 
Who  has  said  mass  to-day  ? 

I  am  with  you  in  a  moment. 
We  shall  have  a  storm. 

How  is  that  ? 

I  do  not  scruple  to  do  it. 

What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 
They  wül  not  dissuade  me  from 

it. 
To  buy  a  lottery  ticket. 
To  be  bom. 
To  bring  forth. 
To  doubt  (to  caU  in  question). 
To  lay  the  cloth. 
To  set  down  (to  compose). 


SkfKnbien. 

S3or  Snbigund  bed  ®d)aufp{eted. 


3d)  ne^me  mir  bie  Srei^eit  an 

^ie  5U  fd)retben. 
SBiege^fg  3^nen? 

@g  0e()t  m  i  r  fe^r  mo()t. 

3d|)  ^abe  mir  einen  «^ut  ge!auft. 

SBir  wollen  und  ^eute  ein  SSer^? 

gnügen  t>erfd)affen. 
@rmad)t  fid)'d  bequem. 
@rbiCbet  fid)  met  ein. 
3d)  %Ciht  eö  in  ^&nben. 
3d)  i)abe  eg  t>or  ^Cugen. 
3(4  bin  e  6  aufrieben. 


9ßect)At  ^eute  \>\t  ^Dteffe  gete« 

fen? 
3d|)  f  omm«^  dteid). 
SBtr  »erben  ein  Ungewitter  b  e« 

f  0  m  m  e  n. 
fßie  ee^t  baöju? 
3d)  trage  lein  Siebenten 

eö  iu  t^un. 
fEBaö  galten  ®ie  baoon  ? 
3d)  tafle  mir  bad  ni4)t   auö:? 

c  e  b  e  n. 
3n  bie  Lotterie  fe(en. 
3uc  äBett  !  0  m  m  e  n  *. 
äutSBett  bringen  ♦. 
3n  Zweifel  j  i  e  ^)  e  n  •. 
jDen  Sifd)  becfen. 
©(^riftlid)  auffe(en. 

4th,  On  the  use  of  a  preposition. 
How  is  your  health.  I  SBie  fle^t'd   urn  3^re  G^efunb^ 

I       ^it? 
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To  land,  to  go  ashore. 

His  affiurs  are  in  a  bad  state. 

I  bet  six  crowns. 

I  forgive  you. 

To  esteem  one's  self  happy. 

To  make  an  enemy  of  some 

one. 
I  fear  to  be  burdensome  to  you. 

OBSERVE  ALSO  THE 
To  prescribe  milk-diet. 
To  copy  fair. 

Of  one's  own  accord. 

We  shall  not  live  to  see  it. 

It  is  all  over  with  me. 

My  head  turns  round  (is  giddy). 

I  faint. 

I  thought  you  were  a  German 

by  birth. 
To  live  on  bad  terms  with  some 

one. 
To     follow    an     unprofitable 

trade. 
This  seems  reasonable. 

To  lose  one's  reputation. 


)C  n  d  ianh  treten  *• 

(So  ftet»t  öSel  mit  i^m  aui. 

€»4  f  Ü  r  dt6({li4  f4&e<n. 
6i4  3emanbein    sum    Setnbe 

mad^n. 
34  f&t4te  3^nen  ^  u  r  eaft  so 
'      fallen. 

FOLLOWING  IDIOMS. 

SD  { e  !0t{I4btr  oerorbnen. 

3nd  Steine  (^reiben  *  (rein  aU 

f4reiben  *). 
)Cud  freien  Etüden. 
SBSir  werben  H  niä^t  erleben. 
Go  ift  um  mi4  gef^e^n. 
(Sd  wirb  mir  fd^nbli^ 
34  befomme  eine  &^nma4t. 
34  ^i^it  ®ie  f&r  einen*  eebomen 

S)eut[4en. 
Uneinig  mit  Semanbem  leben. 

®i4  mit  broblofen  jtünfenabge^ 

ben*. 
X>a^  l&f t,ft4  ^bren  (f4eint  oec» 

n&nftig). 
deinen  guten  9tamen  oerlteren*. 


By  means  qf. 

He  has  succeeded  by  means  of 

your  assistance. 
We  reached  the  shore  by  means 

of  a  boat. 


Towards  (to  meet.) 


We  went  to  meet  his  father. 


^ittelfl    or   vermittelt 
(govern  the  genitive). 

SSermittelfl  3^reö  »ei|lanbe<  ift 

ti  i^m  gelungen, 
föir  famen  mittelfl  (vermittelt) 

eined  ^a^ned  and  Ufer. 


Entgegen  (governs  the  da- 
tive). 

9Bir  dingen  feinem  IBater  tmk 

gegen. 
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Against  (tti  oppontion  to). 
Never  act  against  the  laws. 


3  u  w  i  b  c  (. 

«^nbte  nie  ben  ^fe^en  imou 
ber. 


Opposite, 
My  house  is  opposite  his. 


©egenftbev. 

flXein  ^vi€   ftz^t  bem  feiiriden 
degenüber. 


Obs.  The  prepositions  entgeoen/  jumiber^  and  gegenäbec  are  always 
placed  after  the  case  which  they  govern. 


Next  to  (after). 
Next  to  you  I  like  him  best. 


in- 


Together   with    (besides, 

eluding). 
He  lost  the  ducat  together  with 

the  crowns,  sold  the  garden 

including  the  house. 


If  I  were  now  to  question  you 
as  I  used  to  do  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  lessons,  what 
would  you  answer  ? 

We  found  these  questions  at 
first  rather  ridiculous,  but  full 
of  confidence  in  your  method, 
we  answered  as  well  as  the 
small  quantity  of  words  and 
rules  we  then  possessed  al- 
lowed us. 

We  were  not  long  in  finding 
out  that  those  questions  were 


9(  &  d)  ft  (governs  the  dative). 

9l&d)fl  3^nen   ift  ec   mir  ber 
fiiebfte. 


^thft,  \ammt  (govern  the  da- 
tive. 

Qt  oertor  ben  ^ucaten  fammt 
ben  Z'^altxrif  oerfaufte  ben 
©arten  nebft  bem  «^aufe. 


SBenn  id)  ©ie  ie^t  fradte^  mie  id) 
in  unfern  erften  Sectionen  ^u 
t^un  pflegte  (wie  id)  onfangd 
su  t^un  pflegte)/  mad  würben 
@ie  antworten  ? 

SBir  fanben  anfangt  biefe  ^agen 
etwad  Idc^erlic^  i  allein  t)oll 
»ertrauen  auf  3<)te  ße^rart/ 
beantworteten  wir  biefelben^  fo 
gut  eö  und  ber  f leine  SBorrat^ 
DonSß&rtern  unb  Sfiegeln  (9)rim: 
jipien)/  ben  wir  atöbann  Ratten/ 
geflattete  (erlaubte). 

SBir  ^aben  balb  barauf  Qtmtxft, 
baß  biefe  gtagen  bered)net  wa^ 
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calculated  to  ground  us  in 
the  rules,  and  to  exercise  us 
in  conversation,  by  the  con- 
tradictory answers  we  weite 
obliged  to  make. 

We  can  now  almost  keep  up  a 
conversation  in  German. 

This  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us 
logically  correct. 

We  should  be  ungrateful  if  we 
allowed  such  an  opportunity 
to  escape  without  expressing 
our  liveliest  gratitude  to  you. 

In  all  cases,  at  all  events. 

The  native, 

the  insiumountable  difficulty, 

this  energetic  language. 

The  acknowledgment, 
The  gratitude,  the  acknowledg- 
ment. 


ren^  ttnd  bttrd^  bie  viberfirrc« 
4eiibcn  UnbcoTteth  hit  voir 
ge^nmngen  tparen  baratsf  lu 
madfexi/  bie  fMnjiptrn  (SUgeln) 
etn^uft^&rfen/  unb  un$  in  bcr 
Unterhaltung  go  oben. 

3e(t  f6mien  wit  and  beiaabe 
ooSfommen  oaf  bentf^  (in 
2)eittf(^n)  unterlKklten. 

XHefer  @a(  f^eint  und  tääf 
logifd)  richtig. 

9Bir  m&ren  unbanf  bat/  »enn  mir 
eine  fo  fd)&ne  Gelegenheit  wts 
beigeben  liefen^  o^ne  3^ntii 
unfere  leb^ftefte  jDonfbarfeit 
in  bezeigen. 

)Cuf  ieben  goU. 

ber  Gingebome  i 

bie  un&benoinblic^  €k^imcn0? 
feit 

biefe  enerdif<l^e  (CraftDoOe)  @pra« 

bie  @c!enntlid)fett  >  { 
bie  iDanf  barfeit 


EXERCISES. 


240. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  ? — I  thank  you,  I  do  not 
like  coffee. — Then  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ? — I  have 
just  drunk  some. — Let  us  take  a  walk. — Willingly  ;  bat 
where  shall  we  go  to  ? — Come  with  me  into  my  aunt's  garden ; 
we  shall  there  find  a  very  agreeable  society. — I  believe  it 
(bad  glaube  id)  gern) ;  but  the  question  is  whether  this  agree- 
able society  will  admit  me. — You  are  welcome  every  where. 


'  <Sr!enntlid)feit  is  derived  from  er!ennen/  to  acknowledge.  jDanl« 
barf  eit  expresses  both  gratitude  and  acknowledgment. 
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— ^What  ails  you,  my  friend  ? — How  do  you  like  (»pfe  f^mcctt 
S^nen)  that  wine  ?— I  like  it  very  well  (^ercli^) ;  but  I  have 
drunk  enough  (jur  ®€nüqt  ober  denug)  of  it. — Drink  once  more. 
— No,  too  much  is  unwholesome  (ungefunb) ;  I  know  my  con- 
stitution (bie9(atur).^Do  not  fall. — ^What  is  the  matter  with 
you  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  but  my  head  is  giddy ;  I  think  I  am 
fainting. — I  think  so  also,  for  you  look  almost  like  a  dead 
person. — ^What  countryman  are  you  ? — I  am  a  Frenchman. 
— You  speak  German  so  well  that  I  took  you  for  a  German 
by  birth. — You  are  jesting. — Pardon  me,  I  do  not  jest  at  all. 
— How  long  have  you  been  in  Germany  ? — ^A  few  days.— In 
earnest  ? — ^You  doubt  it  perhaps,  because  I  speak  German  ;  I 
knew  it  before  I  came  to  Germany. — How  did  yon  to  learn 
it  so  well  ? — I  did  like  the  prudent  starling  (bev  ©taav). 

Tell  me,  why  are  you  always  on  bad  terms  with  your  wife 
(bic  Jrau)  ?  and  why  do  you  engage  in  unprofitable  trades  ? 
— It  costs  so  much  trouble  (<Sd  loftet  fo  oiel  ^ü^t)  to  get  an 
employment  (M«  man  ein  —  befommt).— And  you  have  a  good 
one  and  neglect  it  (ed  ^intenanfe(en  ober  oernac^l&lfiden).  Do  you 
not  think  of  the  future  ?  —  Now  allow  me  to  speak  also 
(ie^t  laffen  ®ie  mi(^  au4  ireben).  All  you  have  just  said  seems 
reasonable,  but  it  is  not  my  fault  (e6  ift  nid)t  meine  ®(^ulb),  if  I 
have  lost  my  reputation  ;  it  is  that  of  my  wife  (meine  %xa\x  ift 
6d)Ulb  baran) :  she  has  sold  my  finest  clothes,  my  rings,  and 
my  gold  watch.  I  am  full  of  debts  (ooU  ®(^ulben  fe^n  •),  and  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do  (n>ad  ic^  anfangen  ober  t^un  foa).^I  will 
not  excuse  (entfd^utbigen)  your  wife ;  but  I  know  that  you  have 
also  contributed  (beitragen*)  to  your  ruin  (ba< Serberben). 
Women  are  generally  good  when  they  are  left  so. 

241. 

DIALOGUE. 

The  master.  If  I  were  now  to  ask  you  such  questions  as  I  did 
at  the  beginning  of  our  lessons,  (viz.)  Have  you  the  hat  which 
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my  brother  has  ?  am  I  hungry  ?  has  he  the  tree  of  my  brother's 
garden  ?  &c.  what  would  you  answer? 

The  pupils.  We  are  obliged  (s^dnmngen)  to  confess  that  we 
found  these  questions  at  first  rather  ridiculous  ;  but  full  of 
confidence  in  your  method,  we  answered  as  well  as  the  small 
quantity  of  words  and  rules  we  then  possessed  allowed  us. 
We  were  in  fact  not  long  in  finding  out  that  these  quesUons 
were  calculated  to  ground  us  in  the  rules,  and  to  exerdse  us 
in  conversation,  by  the  contradictory  answers  we  were  obliged 
to  make.  But  now  that  we  can  almost  keep  up  a  con« 
versation  in  the  energetic  language  which  you  teach  us,  we 
should  answer :  It  is  impossible  that  we  should  have  the  same 
hat  which  your  brother  has,  /or  two  persons  cannot  have  one 
and  the  same  thing.  To  (auf  with  accus.)  the  second  question 
we  should  answer,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  whether 
you  are  hungry  or  not.  As  to  the  last,  we  should  say :  that 
there  is  more  than  one  tree  in  a  garden,  and  in  telling  us  that 
he  has  the  tree  of  the  garden,  the  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us 
logically  correct.  At  all  events  we  should  be  ungrateful  if  we 
allowed  such  an  opportunity  to  escape,  without  expressing  oar 
liveliest  gratitude  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in 
arranging  those  wise  combinations  (f luge  fKBege  einf(l()laden  *  ober 
(SomMnationen  madden),  to  ground  us  almost  imperceptibly  (^ 
nat^  unmerftid))  in  the  rules,  and  exercise  us  in  the  conversa* 
tion  of  a  language  which,  taught  in  any  other  way,  presents 
(barbieten  *)  to  foreigners,  and  even  to  naüves,  almost  insur* 
mountable  difficulties.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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HUNDRED  AND  FOURTH  LESSON, 

.^unbett  unb  loierte  Section. 


To  avoid  death  with  which  he 
was  threatened  he  took  to 
flight. 

I  warrant  you  (I  answer  for  it). 

So  goes  the  world. 

But  must  one  not  be  a  fool  to 

remain  in  a  place  bombarded 

by  Hungarians  ? 

The  deuce  take  the  Hungarians 
who  give  no  quarter. 


Urn  bem  Zoht  311  entge^n^  bet 
i^m  beoorftanb  (womit  er  be? 
bro^et  toax)t  nabm  (ergriff)  er 
bie  Sluc^t. 

1 3cl)  jle^^e  S^nen  bafür. 

t  ®o  qtf)t  e6  in  ber  ^elt 

QCber  müiU  man  nid)t  ein  9larr 
feY)n/  wenn  man  an  einem  t>on 
Ungarn  bombarbittenOrte  blei^ 
ben  moOte  ? 

t  ^af  bie  Ungarn^  u>eld)e  leine 
©nabe  geben  (weld^  gar  ni^t 
fc^onen)^  beim  «genfer  w&ren. 


Will  you  be  my  guest  ? 
Win  you  dine  with  me  ? 

To  invite  some  one  to  dinner. 

I  have  ordered  your  favotuite 

dish. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  good 
{»ece  of  roast  meat. 
The  roast  meat, 
the  guilty, 
the  innocent, 

a  good  (jovial)  companion, 
the  husband. 


I  äBoUen  @ie  mein  ©aft  fepn  ? 
I  föoUen^iemitmiceffen? 
r  Semanben  ^u  ®aft  bitten  *. 
<  ^^manhtn  jum  fRittagdeffen  ein? 
t     laben  *. 

t  3<^  ^oht  3^e  Wbfpeife  iube? 
reiten  laffen. 

@d  ge^t  nid^td  über  ein   guteö 
etöct  S3raten. 

ber  traten/  hai  Gebratene  3 

ber  ®d)ulbige5 

berUnfd^ulbige^ 

ein  luftiger  SBruber  i 

ber  ^ann  (Seemann). 


r  @inen6!el  an  einer  &aö^  ^aben*. 
To  be  disgusted  with  a  thing.      •<  @iner    ^adjt    (genitive)    über> 

C     brüfig  feion  ♦. 
Who  hazards  gains.  1  t  S^fc^  gewagt  ift  ^alb  gewonnen. 


Nothing  venture  nothing  have. 


l1  2 


(^pric^wort). 
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To  strike  (in  speakmg  of  light- 
ning). 

The  lightning  has  struck. 

The  lightning  stmck  the  ship. 

While  my  hrother  was  on  the 
open  sea  a  violent  storm  rose 
unexpectedly  {  the  lightning 
struck  the  ship  which  it  set  on 
fire,  and  the  whole  crew  jump- 
ed into  the  sea  to  save  them- 
selves hy  swimming. 


He  was  struck  with  fright,  when 
he  saw  that  the  fire  was  gain- 
ing on  all  sides. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  do. 


He  reflected  in  vain. 

In  vain. 

To  reflect  (to  hesitate). 

He  hesitated  no  longer. 


{ 


1 2)<T  jDoimcr  f4litd  in«  Gt^f. 

Xld  mein  Smber  atsf  bet  ofnM 
baten  &€t  (ober  auf  ben  (o^ 
Speere)  toav,  ttf^ch  M  ((>» 
URoermnt^)  ein  ^cftiter 
&uxmi  bet ^nnet f4(itg im 
&(^iff/  ha€  er  anjänbrte/  sub 
bad  ^anit  @d^ffSooll  fpftan% 
(ftfirate  9^)  int  9lecr#  itai  M 
mit  &6^mmtn  jtt  rettm. 

Gr  würbe  von  Gk^etfen  befoflen 
(erf^raf  ^efH9)#aU  er  fa(#baf 
bad  Setter  auf  aSen  Letten  im 

t  Gt  u>u§te  tddjtf  wogii  er  {14 

entfd)Uef  en  foOte. 
(&t   mod^t   na(^f!nnen/  i9ie  er 

moOte. 
(Sr  fann  oergebli^  na4> 
SergebU^/  oergebend/  umfonf. 
®id)  beftnnen  *    (Part  post,  be^ 

fonnen). 
t  (Sr  befann  ftd)  nidS^t  lange. 


I  have  not  heard  of  him  yet. 

My  friend  who  was  present  told 
me  all  this. 


3c^  ^abe  no(4  feine  9ta4r{<!^  oon 

t^m  erl^lten. 
a}leinSteunb/ weicht  sttdegenwor, 

^at  mir  aOe«  biefe«  er§&^ft 


What  would  have  become  of  J  9Bie  mdre  ed  mir  ergangen? 


rae? 


{ 


Sßad  m&re  auö  mir  gemorben  ? 


A  FEW  MORE  IDIOMS. 


It  is  a  fortnight  (a  week)  since 

I  was  out. 
Will  you  not  go  out  to-day  ? 
I  would  not  miportune  you. 


SSierje^n  (fiä)t)  Sage  lang  bin  id^ 

nid!)t  ausgegangen. 
@te  werben  bo(4  ^tutt  oudge^? 
3d)  n>iU  3^nen  nt^t  bef^nnm 

fatten. 
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He  has  nothing  to  live  upon. 
I  board  and  lodge  him. 

The  mystery  will  be  discovered. 

They  are  going  to  lay  the  cloth. 
He  lives  high  (feasts^  eats,  and 

drinks  well). 
Have  yon  done  ? 
That  18  his  business. 
To  do  one's  best. 
He  has  assisted  me. 
We  must  not  be  too  particular. 

He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  not 

doing  it. 
The  book  is  out  of  print ;  it  was 

published  by  N. 
Will  you  please  to  take  a  plain 

supper  with  us  ? 

The  general  has  been  defeated 
and  the  army  routed. 


The  angel, 

the  master-piece, 

her  physiognomy, 

the  expression, 

her  shape, 

the  action, 

the  look, 

the  contentment, 

the  respect, 

the  admiration, 

the  charm,  the  grace, 

the  demeanour,  the  manners, 

thin  (slender), 

fiascinating  (engaging), 

ravishingly. 


Qt  i)at  9l{d)td  su  leben. 

3d)  gebe  i^m  freien  Slif4  unb 

SBo^nung. 
jDie  Badjt  wirb  fc^on  an  ben  Sag 

fommen. 
^an  with  balb  ben  Zi\d^  becfen. 
®r  ift  unb  tnn!t  gut. 

0inb  0ie  fertig  ? 

X>a  mag  er  saferen. 

®etn  HtutttftH  t^un  K 

(Sr  ijl  mir  jur  .^nb  gegangen. 

SEBir  muffen  ed  fo  genau  nic^t 

nehmen. 
a^  ift  i^m  rnc^t  suDerbenfen^baf 

ec  ed  nic^t  t^ut. 
S)ad  S3u(^  ift  vergriffen  5  ed  mar 

hti  9(.  verlegt. 
SEBoUen  ®ie  mit  einem  tinfadj^n 

TCbenbeffen  bei  vm€  färtieb  (ober 

oorUeb)  nehmen? 
jDer  ^tlbi)ttt  ift  aufd  ^aupt  ge« 

fd)tagen/  unb  bie  TCrmee  ift  aber 

ben  «^ufen  gemorfen  werben. 


ber  (Snget  5 

bad  ^eifterftötf  i 

i^re  @(eft(^tdbi(bungi 

berTCuöbrud) 

i^re  &tftalti 

bie«&anblung5 

ber  ICnblict^ 

bteSufrieben^eitj 

bieS^rfitrc^tj 

bie  93en7unberung  i 

bieOCnmut^j 

bad  SSene^men  i 

fd)lanf  9 

einne^menb  1 

}umQlnt3Ü(fen9 
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uncommonly  well, 
perfectly  well. 
Her  look  inspires  respect  and 
admiration. 


gan)  toortreffli^  i 
t)oa!ommen. 

3^r  ICnbticf  fl6ft  C^^rfitr^t  nnb 
(Bflvunberung  ein. 


AUow  me,  my  lady,  to  intro- 
duce to  you  Mr.  G.,  an  old 
fiiend  of  our  family. 

I  am  delighted  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  you. 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to 
deserve  your  good  opinion. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  B.,  whose  brother  has 
rendered  such  eminent  ser- 
vices to  your  cousin. 

How  happy  we  are  to  see  you 
at  our  house ! 


Urlauben  eit,  gn&bige  Sras/  bof 

id)  S^nen  «^erni  Don  <9.  M 

einen   alten    S^eunb   meine! 

«|>aufe6  Dor^eUe. 
2^  freue  mi^  fe^t/  mein  ^ttzi 

3^re  S3ef  anntfdKift  ju  madatu 
3d)  werbe  aUH  Wtb^id^  tf^un, 

urn  mid)  3^rer  ©ewo^en^ 

wärbig  in  mad)en. 
Q^rtauben  &it,  meine   jDameo/ 

baf  idi)  S^nen  «^rrn  oon  S3. 

Dorjlede/  beffen  Sruber   3^ 

rem  Settee  fo  grofe  2>ieA^e 

geteiflet  ^at 
9Bie  fe^r  ftnb  mir  erfreut/  C$ie 

bei  und  }U  fe^en  1 


EXERCISES. 

242. 

Why  do  you  hide  yourself? — I  am  obliged  to  hide  myself, 
for  it  is  all  over  with  me  if  my  father  hears  that  I  have 
taken  to  flight ;  but  there  was  no  other  means  ((ein  anberei 
s0{ittel  fibrig  ober  nici^t  anbcrd  mbdtid)  fepn  •)  to  avoid  death,  with 
which  I  was  threatened. — You  have  been  very  wrong  in 
leaving  (oerlaffcn  ♦)  your  regiment,  and  your  father  will  be 
very  angry  (fc^^r  bbfe  ober  jornig  fepn  •)  when  he  hears  of  it, 
I  warrant  you. — But  must  one  not  be  a  fool  to  remain  in  a 
place  bombarded  by  Hungarians  ? — The  deuce  take  the  Him- 
garians,  who  giv^  no  quarter ! — They  have  beaten  and  robbed 
(auöplünbern)  me,  and  (never)  in  my  life  have  I  done  them 
any  harm. — So  goes  the  world,  the  innocent  very  often  sofier 
for  the  guilty. — Did  you  know  Mr.  Zweifel? — I  did  know 
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him,  for  he  often  worked  for  our  house. — One  of  my  friends 
has  just  told  me  that  he  has  drowned  himself,  and  that 
his  wife  has  blown  out  her  brains  with  a  pistol  (Lesson 
XCVIL).  I  can  hardly  believe  it ;  for  the  man  whom  yon 
are  speaking  of  was  always  a  jovial  companion,  and  good 
companions  do  not  drown  themselves. — His  wife  is  even  said 
to  have  written  on  the  table  before  she  killed  herself:  '*  Who 
hazards  gains  ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  lose,  having  lost  my 
good  husband«  I  am  disgusted  with  this  world,  where  there 
is  nothing  constant  (beft&nbig)  except  (aU)  inconstancy  (bic 
Unbefianbidleit)." 

243. 

Will  you  be  my  guest  ? — I  thank  yon  ;    a  friend  of  mine 

has  invited  me  to  dinner :  he  has  ordered  my  favourite  dish. 

<  .1. 

— What  dish  is  it  ? — It  is  milk-meat. — As  for  me  (»a«  micp 

anbelangt),  I  do  not  like  milk-meat :  there  is  nothing  like  a 
good  piece  of  roast  beef  or  veal  (SRfnbg^  ober  Äalböbraten). — What 
has  become  of  your  youngest  brother  ? — He  has  suffered  ship- 
wreck in  going  to  America. — You  must  give  me  an  account  of 
that  (erj&^len  ®ie  mir  bod)  \i<iA). — Very  willingly.  Being  on  the 
open  sea,  a  great  storm  arose.  The  lightning  struck  the  ship 
and  set  it  on  fire.  The  crew  jumped  into  the  sea  to  save 
themselves  by  swimming.  My  brother  knew  not  what  to  do, 
having  never  learnt  to  swim.  He  reflected  in  vain  ;  he 
found  no  means  to  save  his  life.  He  was  struck  with  fright 
when  he  saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining  on  all  sides.  He  hesi- 
tated no  longer,  and  jumped  into  the  sea. — Well  (nun),  what 
has  become  of  him  ? — I  do  not  know,  having  not  heard  of 
him  yet, — But  who  told  you  all  that  ? — My  nephew,  who  was 
there,  and  who  saved  himself. — As  you  are  talking  of  your 
nephew  (ba  ®ie  gecabe  oon  3^tem  9(effen  fpred)en),  where  is  he 
at  present? — He  is  in  Italy. — Is  it  long  since  you  heard 
from  him  ? — 1  have  received  a  letter  from  him  to-day. — 
What  does  he  write  to  you  ? — He  writes  to  me  that  he  is 
going  to  marry  a  young  woman  who  brings  (jubdngen  *)  him  a 
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hundred  thousand  ciown«. — Is  she  handsome? — Handsome 
as  an  angel;  she  is  a  master*piece  of  nature.  Her  phy- 
siognomy is  mild  and  full  of  expression;  her  eyes  are  the 
finest  in  (t>on)  the  world,  and  her  mouth  is  charming  (aSet^ 
lithft).  She  is  neither  too  tall  nor  too  short :  her  ahape  is 
slender ;  all  her  actions  are  full  of  grace,  and  her  manners 
very  engaging.  Her  look  inspires  respect  and  admiration« 
She  has  also  a  great  deal  of  wit  (ber  Serftonb) ;  she  speaks 
several  languages,  dances  uncommonly  well»  and  sings  raTish- 
ingly.  My  nephew  finds  in  her  hut  one  defect  (ber  Seller). 
— And  what  is  that  defect  ? — She  is  affected  (mo^t  ICnfinrft^r). 
— There  is  nothing  perfect  in  the  world.  How  happy  you 
are  (wad  ftnb  Gie  fo  glücfUd!)) !  yon  are  rich,  you  haye  a  good 
wife,  pretty  children,  a  fine  house,  and  all  you  wish  (for). — 
Not  all,  my  friend. — ^What  do  you  desire  more  ? — Content- 
ment ;  for  you  know  that  he  only  is  happy  who  is  contented. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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HUNDRED  AND  FIFTH  LESSON. 

^unbett  unb  f&nfte  Section. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  GERÄIAN  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Gennan  constniction  is  this ;  the 
word  which^  after  the  subject,  expresses  the  principal  idea,  is  always 
placed  after  those  words  which  only  express  accessory  ideas.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  attracting  and  of  keeping  up  and  increaang 
the  attention  to  the  end  of  the  phrase. 

The  word  which  least  defines  the  subject  is  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sentence,  then  come  those  words  which  define  it  in  a 
higher  degree,  so  that  the  word  which  most  determines  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  is  at  the  end. 

AccorcQng  to  this  we  place  the  words  in  the  following  order : 

1st,  The  adverb  of  negation  ntd^t/'when  it  relates  to  the  verb  of 

1 
the  subject.    Ex.  ©ein  Sater  beantwortet  meinen  IBrief  ni^t/  his 

father  does  not  answer  my  letter. 

2nd,    The  other  adverbs  relating  to  the  verb  of  the  subject.  Ex. 

1      2 
&it  fd^reiben  S^ren  SSrief  nic^t  gut/  you  do  not  write  your  letter 

well. 

3rd,  The  preposition  with  the  case  it  governs,  or  in  its  stead  the 

adverbs  of  place :  hut  i)xtXf  and  their  compounds :  ba^ec/  ba^in/  as 

well  as  the  demonstrative  adverbs  compounded  of  ha  and  ^iec/  as : 

bamit/  baoon/  ^{en>on/  barauf^  barübet/  &c.    Ex.  (Sr  antwortete 

12       3 

ni(^t  i^bflid)  auf  meinen  Srief/  he  did  not  answer  my  letter  politely 

12  3 

Qt  antwortete  nic^t  fd^neO  barauf/  he  did  not  answer  it  quickly. 

Obs.  When  the  verb  of  the  subject  has  several  cases  with  their 
prepositions,  that  which  defines  it  the  most  exactly  follows  all  the 
others,  the  determination  of  time  always  preceding  that  of  place. 
Ex.  @r  trat  wegen  feiner  Unfd)ulb  mit  fthf^lidjtm  ®ef!d^te  oor  bad 
<9erid)t  (which  defines  most  exactly).  On  account  of  his  innocence 
he  appeared  before  his  judges  with  a  joyful  countenance.  IDer 
©efö^Uofe  blieb  an  biefem  Za^t  (time)/  auf  ber  fcbbnften  g(ur  (place), 
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M  aller  €$d)&n^e{t  ber  mienben  9tatwc  (place)  beno^  o^ne  oQe  (Snip? 
finbung  (which  defines  moat  exactly),  the  insensible  man,  remained 
on  that  day  without  the  least  emotion,  thoogh  in  the  most  beantifiil 
field  and  surromided  by  all  the  beauty  of  charming  nature. 

13       3 

4th,  The  predicate  of  the  subject.    Ex.  3<^  bin  itid|t  immer  mit 

4 
feiner  Tintwoxt  jufrieben/ 1  am  not  always  satisfied  with  his  answer. 

5th,  The  separable  particles  of  compound  verbs,  as  well  as  all 

those  words  which  are  considered  as  sqMurable  particles,  inasmndi 

as  they  complete  the  sense  of  the  verb  {Ob$.  A,  Lesson  LXIX.), 

as:  auftkoenbig  lernen/  to  learn  by  heart ;  in  Ti^t  neigen  */  to 

1 

take  care ;  ju  Mittage  effen  *#  to  dine,  &c.  Ex.  SSorum  ging  et  fdä^ 

2     3  6 

5fter  mit  3^nen  au6  ?  why  did  he  not  go  out  with  you  oftener  ? 

1         S 

6th,  The  verb  in  the  infinitive.    Ex.  (Shr  fann  S^nen  nid^t  immer 

2       3  6 

fdjineU  auf  S^ren  S3rief  antworten/  he  cannot  always  answer  yom- 
letter  quickly. 

7th,  The  past  participle  or  the  infinitive,  when  they  form  with  the 

1        2 

auxiliary  a  compound  tense  of  the  verb.  Ex.  (Sr  ^t  mir  nic^t  immer 

2        3  7 

^5flid)  barauf  geantwortet/  he  has  not  always  answered  it  pditdy. 

12  2       3  7 

C^r  mirb  3^nen  nid^jt  immer  fo  i^bfliö)  auf  S^ren  SBrief  ant»M>rten. 

*«*  These  remarks  apply  to  the  natural  otder  of  ideas  ;  but  the 
German  language  is  so  much  subject  to  inversions,  that  we  must 
sometimes  deviate  from  them,  according  to  the  stress  which  we 
wish  to  put  on  certain  words,  or  the  strength  and  importance  ws 
wish  to  give  them  in  the  sentence.    See  the  following 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  RULES  OF  SYNTAX 

OR  CONSTRUCTION. 

Ist,  When  the  adjective  which  precedes  the  noun,  is  accompa- 
nied by  some  words  that  relate  to,  or  define  it,  they  are  placed  im- 
mediately before  it.  Ex.  Sine  gegen  3ebermann  ^öfli^e  grau/  a 
woman  polite  towards  everybody.  3<)r  ^le  l^crjliift  U^benbe«  SMi 
your  child  that  loves  you  from  all  his  heart.    (Lesson  kcV.) 
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2nd,  Personal  pronouns,  when  not  in  the  nominative,  as  well  as 
reflective  prononns  (Lesson  LXXII.)  are  placed  after  the  verb.  Ex. 
34)  tiebe  ^d),  I  love  thee.  (Sr  litht  miä),  he  loves  xne.  3^  wänf^e 
3^nen  einen  guten  borgen/  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  ^eine 
Gd^efter  beflnbet  f!«^  wo^l/  my  sister  is  well. 

Obs,  A,  When  the  accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun,  it  precedes 
the  dative,  if  not  it  follows  it.  Ex.  ®eben  ®ie  meinem  IBrubev 
bad  S3ud)?  do  you  give  the  book  to  my  brother ?  3(b  d^be  e ^ 
if^tttf  I  do  give  it  to  him.  ^ac^en  ®ie  S^rer  grau  ©ema^Unn 
meine  @mpfet)(ung/  present  my  compliments  to  your  lady.  3d)  gab 
ed  bem  fßaUvt  I  gave  it  to  the  father  (Lesson  XXX.)  But  if  we 
wish  to  put  a  partictdar  stress  on  the  dative,  we  must  put  it  after 
the  accusative.  Ex.  @r  ecj&^tte  bie  ganje  C^efc^id^te  feiner  graur 
he  told  his  wife  the  whole  history.  Here  the  whole  strength  of  the 
sentence  falls  on  the  words  feiner  grau. 

Obs,  B,  When  the  case  of  the  verb  is  a  genitive,  it  is  always 
preceded  by  the  accusative,  whether  a  personal  pronoun  or  not. 
Ex.  Sd^  oerftc^ere  ^e  meiner  «^od^ad^tung/  I  assure  you  of  my 
esteem,  ^an  ^at  ben  befangenen  bed  S3erbred)end  übenoiefen/  the 
prisoner  has  been  convicted  of  the  crime.    (Lesson  LXVL) 

3rd,  The  infinitive  and  past  participle  are  always  preceded  by 
their  cases,  or  in  other  words,  the  infinitive  and  past  participle 
always  stand  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Ex.  3<^  koerbe  morgen 
aufd  Sanb  ge^en/  I  shall  go  into  the  country  to-morrow.  (St  ift 
geflern  ba^in  gegangen/  he  went  thither  yesterday.  3^  werbe  3^nen 
ha^  SSud)  geben/  I  shall  give  you  the  book.  @r  })at  U  mix  gefagt# 
he  has  told  it  me.    (Lessons  XXVL  and  XLIV.) 

Obs,  A,  When  two  or  several  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  a 
past  participle  and  an  infinitive  depend  on  each  other,  the  first  in 

1 

English  becomes  the  last  in  German.    Ex.  @ie  !6nnen  i^n  \ipvtä)en 

2  2  1,  1 

^6ren/  you  may  hear  him  speak ;  id^  n^erbe  ^eute  nid)t  fpajieren 

2        3  3  2  1 

ge^en  f  bnnen/  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  a  walking  to  day ;  feilt  *^au6 

12  2      1 

ift  oerCauft  koorbeu/  his  house  has  been  sold.    (Lesson  LXXIIL) 

O&tf.  B.  The  two  infinitives  or  participles,  &c.  not  depending  on 
each  other,  follow  the  English  construction.    Ex.  9)i{an  muf  &ott 
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lieben  unb  verehren/  we  must  love  and  honour  God ;  fte  wixb  geliebt 

1  2 

nnb  gelobt/  she  is  loved  and  praised.    (Lesson  LXXIII.) 

4ih,  The  verb  of  the  subject,  in  compound  tenses  the  anTiliary,  is 
removed  to  the  end  when  the  phrase  begins,  (a)  with  a  coiyunction, 
as :  aHt  ba#  cht  bat/  Wtxh  wenn  >/  &c.  (6)  with  a  relative  pronoun,  as: 
ber#  toel4<r/  mer#  meaning  he  who,  and  toatf  that  which  ;  (c)  after 
the  relative  adverb  toot  and  all  the  prepositions  conibined  with  it, 
as :  moburc^/  womit/  »ooon^  &c.  Ex.  2Cld  i^  fie  lum  erften  ^aU 
fa(/  when  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  34  n>6nf4te/  baf  er  mit« 
ginge/  I  wish  he  would  go  with  us.  (St  liebt  ^e  xdö^f  totU  Gte 
i^n  beleibigt  ^ben/  he  does  not  love  you,  because  you  have  offended 
him.  ®arten  @ie/  bid  i4  mein  ®elb  befomme/  wait  till  I  receive 
my  money.  SSenn  i(b  e<  gen>uft  ^&tte/  had  I  known  that,  ^n 
6ie  ba<  IBnd)/  n>el4e<  i^  S^nen  geliehen  ^be?  do  you  read  the  book 
which  I  have  lent  you  ?  Stiffen  &t  nid)t/  wo  er  gewefen  ift  ?  do 
you  not  know  where  he  has  been }  Jtbnnen  &U  mir  nic^  fogeo/ 
wat  aus  i^m  geworben  ift?  can  you  not  teU  me  what  has  become  of 
him  ?  ^0  ift  H  eben/  woburd)  er  einen  fo  groten  Gd^aben  erlitten 
^t/  wooon  er  ft(^  fc^werli^  wieber  erholen  wirb/  it  is  innecisdy  that 
by  which  he  has  sustained  such  a  loss,  as  he  will  find  it  difiicult 
to  recover  from.    (Lesson  XLIX.) 

Obs.  A,  When  a  proposition  in  which  the  verb  is  required  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence,  contains  one  of  the  auxiliaries  fepn  and  werben/ 
or  one  of  the  verbs  bürfen/  f(nnen/  lalfen/  mbgen/  mäffen/  foUen/ 
woQen/  joined  to  an  infinitive,  these  take  their  place  immediately  after 
the  infinitive.  Ex.  JBenn  6te  ba<  f^ferb  f aufen  woQen  ?  if  you  wish 
to  buy  the  horse.  (Lesson  LXXL)  But  when  not  governed  by 
a  conjunctive  word,  they  stand  before  the  infinitive  and  its  case. 
Ex.  SBoden  ®ie  bad  9ferb  laufen  ?  Do  you  wish  to  buy  the  hone. 

Obs.  B,  Incidental  or  explanatory  propositions  are  placed  imme» 
diately  after  the  word  which  they  define,  or  at  the  end  of  the  pim- 
cipal  proposition.  Ex.  @d  ifl  fci^wer/  einen  S^inb/  welder  wa<l^m 
ift/  au  überfallen,  or :  ed  ifl  fd}wer/  einen  S^inb  ju  überfallen/  wel<^ 
wac^fam  ift.    (Lesson  LXII.) 

>  For  conjunctions  which  do  not  remove  the  verb  to  the  end  of 
the  phrase,  (see  Lesson  LXIIL). 
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Obs.  C.  When  there  are  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  two  infinitives, 
two  past  participles,  or  an  infinitive  and  a  past  participle,  the  verb 
which  the  conjunction  requires  at  the  end,  may  stand  either  before 
or  after  them.  Ex.  Sßenn  ®ie  3$re  Section  werben  fhibirt  (aben^ 
or:  ftubirt  ^aben  werben^  fo  n>erbe  id^  3^nen  fagen/  toad  @ie  ju 
t^un  i^htUt  when  you  have  studied  your  lesson,  I  shall  tell  you 
what  you  have  to  do.   (Lesson  LXXXIV.) 

ON  THE  TRANSPOSITION  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AFTER 

ITS  VERB. 

5th,  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other  word  than  the 
subject  or  nominative,  its  order  is  inverted,  and  in  aU  inversions  the 
subject  stands  after  the  verb  in  simple,  and  after  the  auxiliary  in 
compound  tenses  (Lesson  LX.).  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted 
conjunctive  words  which  serve  to  unite  sentences.  They  leave  the 
subject  in  its  place  and  remove  the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence 
(Lesson  XLIX.  and  Rule  4th  above). 

A  German  sentence  may  begin  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition  and 
its  case,  a  case,  an  adjective,  a  paräciple  or  an  infinitive.  Ex.  «^eitte 
0 e ^ e  i d^  nit^t  aud/ 1  do  not  go  out  to-day;  morgen  werbe  id^  &it 
befud)en/  to-morrow  I  shall  come  to  see  you ;  im  ICnfange  fd)ttf  ®ctt 
^immti  unb  (Srbe/  in  the  beginning  God  made  heaven  and  earth. 
SSon  feinen  ^inbern  fprad^et/he  spoke  of  his  children. 
S3ei S^nen  ^aht  id)  mein  fßvtd)  üergeffen/ 1  forgot  my  book  at  your 
house.  Den  9)^enf(^en  ma6)t  fein  Tillen  groi  unb  flein  (ß^i\Ux)t  his 
win  makes  a  man  great  and  little.  Bttxä)  i\t  er  nid^t/  aber  gelehrt/  he 
is  not  rich,  but  learned,  beliebt  wirb  er  ni6)tf  aber  gefürd^tet/  he  is 
not  loved,  but  feared.  @d)aben  fann  3eber/  aber  nü^en  fann  nur  ber 
SSeife  unb  ®ute/  any  man  can  do  injury,  but  the  wise  and  good  only 
can  be  useful.  (Lesson  LX.) 

6th,  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an  inversion  of  propo- 
sitions, that  is,  when  that  which  ought  to  stand  first,  is  placed  after, 
and  forms,  as  it  were,  the  complement  of  the  other.  In  other  words : 
the  subject  is  placed  after  its  verb  in  the  second  member  of  a  com- 
poimd  phrase  (Lesson  LXXIX.).  An  inversion  of  propositions  takes 
place,  when  the  first  proposition  begins  with  a  conjunction.  Ex.  jDa§ 
er  Bit  IMt,  wtif  id),  (for :  id^  wtiff  baß  er  Bit  liebt)/ 1  know  that 
he  loves  you.  3e  Peifiger  ein  Bd)üUx  i%  befto  fd)neUere  gortfd{)rttte 
maci^t  er/  the  more  studious  a  pupil  is,  the  more  progress  he 
makes.    SSknn  id^  reici^  tohxtf  fo  ^&tte  i(^  Sreunbe/  1  should  have 


^c  f  (i2)  ä  l«iM£i<  <Bfc  «tanv«  lad  kft  d»  town  the  enemy 
t  ^L«Mm  LXXXHL). 


Mft.  Ik  ttvHifiiäif  te  tihijw.  tÜKie  »  no  mTcnioo  of  propo- 
sfaiBL  Ex.  Ctr  ^cEit  fc^  in  Kr  &ajtt  cuu  nacttan  »Cr  Hrfetbc 
Maafe  )«ci&^  AgcMTffciLd  fhttawn^  after  we  liad  Idt  it 


TW  mMbr  jIm  Uiuvs  its  Teriit  vbm  in  an  infenion  of 
i^cii^aKSian  vr SB  V  left  out  in  the  first.  Ex. 
3t  ^^1B<nn  jitxt^  .fir:  snsb  l<t« Sett« ^änfKj i^)/ fo  iperbe 
i*  )HS%  fteok  at  aAc  Tajrr  wrntWr  if  urn  veadaer  is  firFonrable  I 
MiMaa^wdk  ,L0Ha LXXXUL). 

tti  CM  «i&  ^  cn^joKÜOB  a»*  whether.    Ex.  34 

satü siAtlMift  jier  »««<  t«  (fx 9b Hi  ftUft  tbet  wad^e),  Ido 
aJM^hir  I  Ma  Mikip  er  awake;  and  all  compound  eon- 
«Kk  af :  .rioiinä«  ^Si««#  wam^jiM»  vcmifiloiir  thongk 
Kl  ;I^^s  ti^  j£iin^  kites'  bAc  in*  v^  ^  ^  vena  t^  ijitid^  mift 
aeift  )iftV  V  Hs  a*  t««^  iKktab  Aon^I  aaa  not  ridi»  I  am  never- 


O^  Ai»grtit  rf  cMunitMiML  sack  at :  vir»  as:  Mimt,  the 
«» « itiitc  us? — limihcrr  sat*  woe  ewh- — hot  also,  &e.  make  the  nomi- 
wifiivir  <^  :^  neonal  jnwifeiH  ;co  after  Ae  rertk.  but  not  that  of  the 
d:^  ni^  ^r6wcn«HW  is  isdaded  in  Hair  6.  abore).  Ex.  fBie 
vvr  ^t(te«('  Mil  Ant  ^nK  fiui»r  bester  «M^  olfe  virb  cia 
1K^  1 7  ?c(r  N't  f^>RSdi£^ri  ^eEc^  as  die  aea  it  agitated  by  the 
WTMiv  iv  JL  WttBt  »  ;V^CSPec  Vr  has 


SiiSK  «vas(£aicc*»&.  wben  hejpnning  a  sentence»  make  the 
ivmmuc^nr  4^"  «^bsr  ^  t«;^  «$ :  ^^:^r  hovvrer;  bntte<h#  nerordie- 
Wi^;.  ^tüJSicv^  akCW'jaaua£2y;  >d(fa  caä<a4cct#  for  au  that; 
iti^c^  K<u'  m^$ct.  wrrtrtheäe»;  ha^Mca«  ia  9€^tnt!btiU  on  the 
svocrsrv  ^TW  rsjf  «  iac^mied  in  Rule  5.^  Ex.  iDrffoi  nn^eoiiCiC 
>^>cx  ^;c  XEKOik^^ü  wcL«  ISsxf^  nfiSUix  ttcUtn*  for  aD  that 
>iv«L  «ncY  wrner  w*iSn^  te  axcasp&ih  aay  deene ;  bed»  f^  r  t  c  b  c  r# 
<c  f^osfit  st^  tnnartr  hü^vner  he  wroae  diat  he  oooU  not 


?^  TW  sul^^Kt  idfew«  äü  vsh  when  Ae  pfanK  ia 
ifc  <f9KwfaMT.  fix.  fftxtB  3tr<  ^fCTCB  Sribft  bcntft?  da 
Tvcr  bevchcr»  feare  Gerxan  r  fik  «Utfli«  f  ab  ei  c !  or  Sit  fnb 
#tf  f^ijAMU^:  hiwha;^To«we!  :LeBaaM XXXIV. and XOL) 
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Ob$.  When  the  sulijeet  ie  a  personal  or  an  interrogative  pronoun, 
the  construction  of  the  interrogative  sentence  is  the  same  as  in 
English.  Ex.  3ft  er  ju  «^aufe  ?  is  he  at  home  ?  @inb  3^re 
Sr&ulein  ^d^koeflern  in  bem  ©arten  ?  are  your  sisters  in  the  garden  ? 
SBer  if}  ba  ?  who  is  there  ?  äBaö  ^aben  ®ie  ^ttli^axi  ?  what  have  you 
done  ?  SBeld)er  ^nabe  ^at  btefe  S3üd^er  gef auft/  unb  n>em  \^ai  er  fie 
Dere^rt?  which  boy  has  bought  those  books,  and  to  whom  has  he 
given  them?  SBad  für  einen  ^agen  ^aben  ®te  gelauft/  what  car- 
riage have  you  bought  ? 

10th,  The  subject  not  only  stands  after  the  verb,  but  also  -after 
an  the  words  relating  to  it,  when  the  sentence  begins  with  the 
indefinite  pronoun  ed.  Ex.  (Sd  le^rt  un<  bie  ^rfa^rung^  ex- 
perience teaches  us.  <Sd  ereignet  fid)  nid)t  alle  Sage  eine  fo  gute 
Gelegenheit,  there  is  not  every  day  such  a  good  opportunity. 

11th.  In  inversions  where  the  subject  stands  after  its  verb,  it 
may  take  its  place  either  after  or  before  the  other  cases,  if  they  are 
personal  pronouns,  and  if  the  subject  is  a  substantive.  Ex.  «freute  gibt 
mein  8e^rer  mir  ein  S3ud)/  or  ^eute  gibt  mir  mein  Se^rer  ein  S3u(^/ 
to-day  my  master  will  g^ve  me  a  book.  (S^eflern  gab  mein  Se^rer 
e«  mir,  or  geflern  gab  eö  mir  mein  8et)rer,  my  master  gave  it  me 
yesterday.  Ober  glei(^  gan;)  entftettt  xoaxt  erfannte  i^n  bod)  fein^o^n^ 
or  erfannte  fein  ®o^n  i^n  bod^/  though  he  was  quite  disfigured, 
nevertheless  his  son  recognised  him. 

12th.  But  if  the  subject  is  likewise  a  personal  pronoun,  or  if  the 
other  cases  are  substantives,  it  must  precede.  Ex.  @(eflern  gab  et 
ed  mir  (not  ed  mir  er),  yesterday  he  gave  it  me.  iDa^er  liebt  ber 
©cooler  ben  fie^rer  (not  liebt  ben  ge^rer  ber  ©cooler),  therefore  the 
pupil  loves  his  master.  «Deffen  ungead^tet  ernannte  ber  ©o^n  ben 
SSater  (not  ben  S3ater  ber  ®o^n)/  nevertheless  the  son  recognised 
his  father. 

EXERCISES. 

244. 

A  stranger  having  sold  some  false  jewels  (ber  falf^e  Sbelfiein) 
to  a  Roman  empress  (bie  r6mifd)e  ^aiferinn),  she  asked  (forbern 
oon)  her  husband  to  (make)  a  signal  example  (of  him)  (bie 
aufattenbe  ©enugtl^uung).  The  emperor,  a  most  excellent  and 
clement  prince  (ber  ein  fe^r  gn&biger  unb  milber  S^fi  UKir),  finding 
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It  impotnUe  to  pacify  (heaOfi^tn)  her,  condemned  the  jeweller  to 
he  thrown  to  the  wild  heasU  {pan  Stamps  mit  ben  «Üben  S^ifren). 
The  empress  resolved  to  be  present  (Scnge)  with  her  whole 
court  (ber  ^fftaat)  at  the  pnmshment  of  the  nnfortanate  man 
(feines  Sobei).  As  he  was  led  into  the  arena  (anf  ben  Stamp^pia^ 
0ef%t  wttrbe),  he  expected  to  die  (ft4  auf  ben  Sob  srfaft  m^ 
d^eti)  ;  but  instead  iftatt  governs  the  genitive)  of  a  wild  beast  a 
lamb  (baö  (amm)  came  np  to  him  and  caressed  him  (toeld^  iipn 
Uebfofiete).  The  empress,  fnrious  (Anferff  onfgebra^t)  at  the 
deception  (M  l^n  Se^en  ge^Uen  an  fe^n),  complained  bitterly 
of  it  (fi4  Mtter  befvegen  befiagen)  to  (bei)  the  emperor.  He 
answered  :  '*  I  punished  the  criminal  (ber  Serbre^er)  according 
(na4)  to  the  law  of  retaliation  (hat  fB^hmet%tUnnq$xtä!t).  He 
deceived  (betdegen  *)  you,  and  he  has  been  deceived  in  his  tarn 
(wieber). 

245. 

The  bakers  of  Lyons,  having  gone  to  Mr.  Dugas  (|n  Scnon^ 
bem  tommen  *),  the  provost  (ber  Stabtri^ter),  to  ask  his  per- 
mission (Semanben  urn  (^laubnif  bitten*)  to  raise  the  price  of 
bread  (mit  bem  SBrobe  aufiufc^lagen),  he  answered  that  he  would 
take  their  petition  into  consideration  (er  toolU  ben  ®egen^nb 
ijret  öitte  unterfucften).  As  they  took  leave  (»egge^n  •),  they 
contrived  to  slip  (liefen  fte  unbemer!t)  a  purse  containing  (mit) 
two  hundred  louis  d*ors  (ber  ^uis  b'or)  on  the  table. — When 
they  returned,  in  the  full  conviction  (nid^t  2tt>eifetn)  that  the  purse 
had  been  a  powerful  advocate  in  their  favour  (mirtfam  fir  eine 
ead^  fpred^n  •),  the  provost  said  to  them :  *'  Gentlemen,  I 
have  weighed  (abto&gen)  your  reasons  (ber  ©runb)  in  the  scale 
of  justice  (tie  9Bagf4)ale  ber  (S^ereci^tigteit),  and  I  have  found 
them  wanting  (ni^t  ooQu^ic^tig).  I  have  not  thought  it  expe- 
dient (id^  ^ielt  nid^t  bafür)  by  a  fictitious  raising  of  price  (tmter 
einer  ungegränbeten  Su^untng)  to  make  the  public  (ba<  |)itbKiini}  : 
suffer  :  I  have,  however,  (übtigend)  distributed  (oert^^i^n)  your 
money  to  (unter  with  accus.)  the  two  hospitals  of  the  town, 
for  F  concluded  (i4  glaubte)  you  could  not  intend  it  for  any 
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other  purpose  (bcr  ©ebraud^).  Meanwhile  (idj  f)aU  einßefejen)  as 
you  are  able  to  give  such  alms  (folc^c  Xlmofen  au  geben),  it  is 
evident  you  are  no  losers  (oerlieren  •)  by  your  trade  (ba«  ®e» 
twrbe)." 

246. 

TBE    PHYSICIAN   TAKEN   IN   (bettOgen). 

A  physician  of  (in)  Dublin,  who  was  rather  old  (meieret  fc^on 
^iemlid^  bejahrt  war),  but  who  was  very  rich  and  in  extensive 
practice  (in  grof em  Sfufe  flehen  •),  went  one  day  to  receive  a  con- 
siderable (iiemlid)  Qxof)  sum  of  money  in  bank  notes  and  in 
gold.  As  he  was  returning  home  with  (belaben  mit)  this  sum, 
he  was  stopped  (anhalten  *)  by  a  man  who  appeared  out  of 
breath  (au$er  TCt^em),  owing  to  the  speed  with  which  he  had  run 
(we«  ec  gu  fc^neH  gelaufen  war).  This  man  asked  him  (unb  ber 
i^n  hat)  to  come  to  see  his  wife,  whom  a  violent  diarrhoea 
retained  in  bed  dangerously  ill  (an  einem  heftigen  S^ulT^  gef&^rlid^ 
f ran!  bamteber  liegen  *) ;  he  added  that  it  was  urgent  she  should 
have  immediate  advice  (baf  fd)Ieumge  ^älfe  fe^t  not^wenbig  w&re), 
and  at  the  same  time  promised  the  physician  his  guinea  fee 
(eine  ®uinee  ffir  einen  IBefud^) 

The  physician,  who  was  very  avaricious  (geizig)»  was  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  gaining  his  guinea  (eilte  fte  ju  Derbienen) ;  he 
directed  (fagen  ju)  the  man  to  lead  the  way  (Semanbem  ben  ^eg 
Setgen),  and  promised  to  follow.  He  was  led  to  a  house  si- 
tuated (fte^en*)  in  a  remote  (entlegen)  street,  and  made  to 
ascend  to  the  third  story  {in  bad  britte  ®to(twerf),  where  he  was 
admitted  into  a  room,  the  door  of  which  was  immediately 
(alfobalb)  locked  (t)etf(^lief  en  ♦).  The  guide  (ber  gü^rer)  then 
presenting  (barretd)en  *)  a  pistol  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  an  empty  (leer)  purse,  which  was  open,  spoke  as 
follows  (hierauf  rebete  ber  gä^rer  ben  erfd^rodenen  Hxit  folgenber 
^aftn  an,  inbem^  &c.) 

"  Here  is  my  wife :  yesterday  she  was  seized  with  a  violent 

diarrhoea  (an  einem  heftigen  IBauc^flufle  leiben  *),  which  has  re- 
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duced  her  to  the  state  (in  ben  iuftonh  tterfe^)  in  which  yoa 
(now)  see  her ;  you  are  one  of  our  most  eminent  (9t\dfUtt)  phy- 
sicians, and  I  know  you  are  better  able  than  any  one  to  cure 
her.  I  am  besides  (überbie^)  aware  that  you  possess  the  best 
remedy  for  her ;  haste  then  to  employ  (amoenben)  it,  unless 
you  prefer  swallowing  (oerf d)(u(!en)  the  two  leaden  pills  (bie  fHUe) 
contained  in  this  instrument.*'  The  doctor  made  a  horrible 
face  (bad  abfd)euli(l^  ©efid^t),  but  obeyed.  He  had  several  bank 
notes  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  guineas  rolled  up  (tn 
Stollen) ;  he  placed  the  latter  (bit  teueren)  into  the  purse,  as  he 
had  been  desired  (debulbig),  hoping  thus  to  save  his  bank 
notes. 

But  the  thief  (ber  ©auner)  was  up  to  this,  and  was  peifectly 
aware  of  his  having  them  in  his  pocket  (nmfte/  baf  er  fie  to 
ber  Za^djt  ^attt).  «« Wait,"  said  he,  "  it  would  not  be  &ir 
(billig)  that  you  should  have  performed  (t>ern(!^ten)  so  miia- 
culous  a  cure  (bie  Aut)  without  remuneration  (oergebenö) ;  I  pro- 
mised you  a  guinea  for  your  visit,  I  am  a  man  of  honour  (bet 
2Rann  »on  e^re),  and  here  it  is ;  but  I  know  that  you  carry 
about  your  person  (bei  fid^  Jaben)  several  little  recipes  (jbai 
Wecept/  plur.  e)  most  efficacious  (fe^r  wirffam)  as  preventives 
against  the  return  (bie  Slficlf  e^  of  the  disorder  (ba«  UebeO  you 
have  just  removed  (^ei(en) ;  you  must  be  so  kind  as  to  leave 
them  with  me."  The  bank  notes  immediately  took  the  same 
road  as  the  guineas  had  done.  The  thief,  then  keeping  his  pistol 
concealed  beneath  his  cloak  (ber  SJ^antel),  accompanied  the 
doctor  into  the  street  (t)terauf  führte  ber  Gauner/  tnbem— »teber 
aurü(f)  requesting  him  to  make  no  noise.  He  stopped  him 
(flehen  ta|fen  •)  at  the  comer  (an  ber  ®rfe)  of  a  street,  and  for- 
bidding (©erbieten  •)  him  to  follow,  suddenly  (pl6 JH<^)  disap- 
peared, to  seek,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town  (bo«  entteaene 
©tabh>iertel),  another  habitation  (bie  SBoJnung). 
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247. 
DIALOGUE  (bie  ttnterrebune) 

Between  a  Father  and  Mother  on  the  happiness  (bad  Sßo^t)  of 

their  children. 

Countess,  Forgive  me  for  having  disturbed  (wecf en  laffen  *) 
you  so  early ;  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  on  matters  of 
importance. 

Count.  You  alarm  (beunruhigen)  me  ...  •  I  see  that  you 
have  been  crying ;  what  has  happened,  my  dear  (t^uer)  ? 

Countess.  I  own  I  am  a  little  agitated  (unruhig ;  but  I  have 
nothing  unpleasant  (Unangenehme«)  to  communicate  (mitt^eilen) ; 
on  the  contrary. 

Count.  From  your  emotion  (bte  93ewegung),  I  should  guess 
Emily  to  be  the  cause  of  it  (baf  oon— bie  ^ebe  1(1), 

Countess.  It  is  true  ....  My  sister  came  this  morning 
with  a  proposal  (eine  ^eirat^  oorfc^Cagen  *)  for  her. 

Count.  Well? 

Countess.  The  gentleman  who  asks  her  (in  marriage)  is 
endowed  with  (befiften»)  all  the  advantages  (ber  SSorgug)  of  birth 
(bie@ebttrt)  and  fortune  (ba«  ®tü(f).  His  merit  is  acknow- 
ledged (anerfennen  •)  by  all.  He  is  thirty ;  his  person  agree- 
able ;  he  loves  Emily,  and  even  refuses  the  fortune  {bit  Xudjleuer) 
which  we  should  give  her,  stating  his  affection  to  be  secured 
by  her  only  (»erlangt  nur  ffe). 

Count.  But  how  comes  it  that  you  are  not  overjoyed  at  this 
(auf er  f!(i  ©or  greube  fepn  •)  ?  I  am  very  anxious  (t)or  SBegicrbe 
brennen)  to  learn  his  name. 

Countess,  You  know  him ;  he  often  comes  here,  and  you 
like  him  exceedingly  (fe^r). 

Count.  Pray  gratify  (befciebigen)  my  curiosity. 

Countess.  It  is  the  Count  of  Moncalde  .... 

Count.  The  Count  of  Moncalde  !  a  foreigner  ;  but  he  pro- 
bably (ma^rfdieinUd))  intends  to  settle  (f!(^  nieberlaffen  *)  in 
France  ?  .  .  .  . 
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t\     He  is  apasncmate  ad- 

(■St  eaes  BrSH;  he  pmrnmn  every  qoafitr  (tie  ^H^n* 
fAof:^  chat  can  assver  bt  ifingbtci's  bappincsa  (9lUli4  "^ 
4aX  Hofv  cam  I  refcct  biaa  «ac  Qai  rcxlla^ni)  T  Sorel j,  mj 
lore  (mm  fzaMk"^  too  do  not  think  me  ao  selfish  (ciaei  fe^dfiM 

Cssil  (taking  her  band)  (ir  bet  bcr  ^goab  fstfSdib).  Bat  can  I 
eoBseot  to  a  sacrifice  (bsi  C^pfrr)  that  woold  make  you  fijr  erer 
(of  tooKr)  unhappy  ?  Besides  (ttcrbtrf)  I  nerer  could  bring 
myself  to  part  firom  £mily. — She  is  my  dangbter ;  more  than 
that  eren,  her  amiable  Exposition  is  yonr  work.  In  EmOy  I 
find  your  sense  (tcr  9ctt)  and  your  Tirtaes.  No,  I  cannot 
put  (fufc  trfsnca)  from  her.  I  am  looking  forward  with  so 
much  delight  (fi4  ^tnc  fo  f&|e  SSorfcBang  ren  brm  fScrsnä^n  maä^) 
to  her  entrance  into  the  world  (fie  in  tu  lEUlt  ctngrfa^  ga  fc^) ! 
I  am  in  much  hopes  of  her  shining  in  it  {UftH  guten  CNfbl^l 
borin  iu  gemelcn)- — How  gratifying  (met^ntr)  to  mewlQ  be 
the  praise  (baö  Sob)  bestowed  (ert^Un)  on  her ! — (or  I  am  coo* 
vinced  (ba  ic^  ba<  Scnmftfepn  ^obc),  that  to  your  care  of  her  (bie 
ecrgfalt)  alone,  my  love,  sbe  will  be  indebted  for  whatever 
success  she  may  obtain.  After  having  devoted  (wtbrnrn)  the 
best  years  of  your  life  to  her  education,  can  you  now  give  her 
up,  and  see  her  torn  from  (entrrifen  *  with  dative)  your  arms  and 
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her  country ;  can  you  consent  thus  to  lose  in  one  moment  the 
fruit  of  (oon)  fifteen  years  of  anxiety  (^ü^e  unb  2Crbeit). 

Cotmiess.  I  have  laboured  for  her  happiness,  and  (have) 
not  (sought)  to  educate  (bringen  *)  a  victim  to  my  own  va- 
nity. I  beseech  you,  consider  (bcbenfen  •)  also  the  great  and 
unhoped  for  advantages  of  the  match  (bie  SSerbinbung)  now  in 
agitation  (kQeld)e  man  und  anbietet).  Think  of  the  smallness  (bie 
^ittelm&gigfeit)  of  her  fortune.  Consider  the  excellence  and 
amiable  disposition,  the  high  birth  and  immense  (unerme$lt(^) 
fortune  of  her  future  husband  ! — It  is  true,  I  shall  be  separated 
from  Emily,  but  she  will  never  forget  me ... .  this  thought  will 
be  my  consolation,  and  without  fear  for  her  future  life  (übet 
ba<  ®(^i(ffal  (Smtliend  beru^i0t)r  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  any  other 
trial  OiUti  ertragen). 

Count.  But  will  Emily  herself  be  able  to  bring  herself  to 
leave  you  ? 

Countess.  She  has  always  been  accustomed  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  reason  (bie  SBemunft  vermag  TCUeö  aber  fte).  I  am 
vrilling  to  believe  this  will  cost  her  some  effort  (bie  TCnflrengung 
tüirb  i^r  fd^wer  faUen) ;  but  if  she  does  not  dislike  (Semanbem 
miffaUen  *)  the  temper  and  person  of  Mr.  de  Moncalde,  I  can 
answer  (auf  p(^  nehmen  ♦)  for  her  compliance  (pe  ju  bewegen), 
however  painful  (T^wierig)  the  sacrifice  (ju  biefem  Opfer).  In 
short  I  entreat  (befc^wbren)  you  to  intrust  entirely  to  (\i^  gan§ 
oertalfen  *  auQ  me  the  care  (tt>egen  ber  Sorgfalt)  of  her  happiness. 

Count.  Well  (SBo^lan),  since  you  wish  it,  I  will  give  my 
consent.  You  have  indeed,  my  dear,  earned  (erwerben*)  for 
yourself  a  right  (bad  Btcä)t)  to  dispose  of  your  daughter  (über  i^r 
©(ftidfal  su  entf(%eiben),  which  I  will  not  dispute  (ftreitig  mad^n). 
I  know  you  will  sacrifice  (aufopfern)  yourself  for  the  sake  of  one 
80  dear  to  you  (für  biefen  fo  treuem  O^egenflanb). — I  foresee  (»or-» 
au«fe^n  •)  that  I  shall  not  have  your  fortitude  (ber  «Kut^),  but 
I  admire,  and  can  no  longer  withstand  (wtberftet)en  *)  (your  ar- 
gument).—Still  (ieboc^)  think,  what  sorrow  (wieoiel  Äummer) 
you  are  preparing  for  yourself  (fid)  bereiten);  how  shall  I  myself 
support  your  grief  and  my  own,  your  tears  and  those  of  Emily  ? 
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Cmadeu.  Do  not  fev  (bcfMtn)  Aaft  I  dioold  dond  (^nob 
n^td»)  your  life  \rf  vaek»  («bccfttlM  lepiniiigt  (to  M«r). 
How  could  I  ghre  mjsdf  up  to  aociow  when  my  greatest  con* 
•olatk»  wfl]  be  the  hope  of  aUeriatiiig  (sitbcni}  yoar  grief? 

CiNarf .  Ah,  yoQ  alone  are  every  thing  to  me !  Yon  know 
it  wril .  •  •  •  friendship,  admiration,  and  gratitnde  are  the  ties 
(Me  0a8ftf /  phir.)  that  bind  (ftffcfa)  me  to  yon.  The  infinence 
(He  fy!a\äifi^  joa  hare  aeqoired  (cdaneea)  over  my  mind  (ttcr 
nri4)  is  so  thoronghly  justified  (cf4tfati§ea)  by  your  Tirtaes, 
that  fiur  from  denying  (occltegpwn),  I  glory  in  it  (frtnca  9te^ 
borin  fe^/  fu  oajwrtcmcQ). — ^It  is  to  yon  I  owe  erery  thing : 
my  reason,  my  sentiments  Q^^A  9cf&^,  my  principles  (bcr 
0nmtfaO  snd  my  happiness.  In  yon  I  find  the  most  amiaUe 
as  well  as  the  most  indulgent  (oa^ftc^ig)  of  firiends,  the  wisest 
Oecifc)  and  most  useful  adviser  (Mc  aft^lt^te  SKat^bcnna).  Be 
then  the  arbiter  of  my  children's  destiny  (Me  ^c^eMric^erisa 
6^  bo«  Cki^aO  as  you  are  that  of  my  own.  But  at  any  rate 
(»cnidfteno)  let  us  attempt  OCOe«  ocrfv^en)  to  persuade  the  count 
of  Moncalde  to  settle  (fl(^  niebcrlafffn)  in  France ....  He  seemed 
so  struck  (0erü^)  by  your  afEection  (Mc  3&rtli(^Mt)  for  Emily, 
and  to  feel  for  you  such  sincere  attachment  GCn^&ngli^fdt)  that 
I  cannot  yet  believe  his  intention  (Me  Kbfic^)  to  be  to  separate 
you  from  your  child.  I  cannot  think  bis  decision  (bcr  (Katfi^laf) 
unalterable  (unoer&nberlid^). 

ComOeu.  No,  do  not  let  us  flatter  ourselves.  He  is  a  firm 
and  decided  character  (fein— ift  feft  imb  entfc^lolfen).  He  has 
positively  (beftimmt)  told  my  sister  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  to  exact  from  him  a  promise  (i^m  Me  IBebingand  Dorjii^ 
fd^eiben)  of  residing  in  France.  His  resolution  is  irrevocably 
(unnHberruPic^)  taken  to  retom  to  Portugal. 

Count.  You  grieve  (betrüben)  me ... .  But  I  repeat  to  yoo, 
the  fate  of  Emily  is  in  your  hands.  Whatever  it  may  cost  me^ 
you  shall  be  absolute  mistress  (bie  ttnttmf(()r&ntte  ®ebietcrisa)  of 
it.  I  shall  consent  to  whatever  you  decide  on  (bef4lIie|enV 
Do  you  intend  speaking  to-day  (no4  ^eute)  (on  the  tubjeet)  to 
Emily  ? 
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Countess.  After  dinner  ....  But  it  is  late ;  it  is  time  to 
dress  •  •  •  .  I  have  not  yet  seen  my  sons  to-day ;  let  us  go  and 
see  them« 

Count.  I  wanted  to  consult  (urn  9(at^  fragen)  you  on  (wegen) 
something  connected  with  (ange^n  *)  them.  I  am  dissatisfied 
with  their  tutor  (ter  «^ofmeifter).  Another  has  heen  proposed 
(oorfd^lagen  *)  me,  I  should  wish  you  to  speak  to  him ;  I  am 
told  he  speaks  £nglish  perfectly ;  I  cannot  judge  myself  of 
the  latter. 

Countess.    I  will  tell  you  if  he  really  understand  it  well .... 

Count.  How  ?  .  •  •  •  But  you  have  never  learnt  English  •  •  •  • 

Countess.  I  heg  your  pardon,  I  have  heen  studying  it  for 
the  last  year,  to  he  ahle  to  teach  Henrietta,  who  had  asked  me 
to  give  her  (Semanben  urn  (Stwat  erfu(^en)  an  English  master.  In 
general  (im  jDurd^fc^nitt)  masters  teach  so  carelessly  (mit  fo  oieler 
9lad)t&fftdfeit)  that,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  two  years 
of  their  lessons  (ber  Unterricht)  are  not  worth  three  months  (bad 
iBiertelia^r)  of  those  (oon  bem)  given  by  a  mother. 

Count.  What  a  (wonderful)  woman  you  are  ! ...  .  Thus  till 
your  children's  education  is  completed,  you  will  spend  part  of 
your  life  with  masters.  Half  of  it  (bie  eine  <^&lfte)  you  devote 
(onwenben)  to  study  (fid)  iu  unterric^en),  and  the  other  half  in 
teaching  what  you  have  learnt ....  Yet  in  spite  of  such 
numerous  occupations,  whilst  you  thus  multiply  (oeroielf&ltigen) 
your  duties,  you  spare  time  to  devote  (koibmen)  to  your  friends 
and  to  the  world  (bie  ©efeUfd^aft).  How  do  you  manage  (ed 
anfangen)  ? 

Countess,  It  is  always  possible  to  find  time  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  duties  that  are  pleasing  to  us  (bie  einem  t^uet  finb). 

Count.  You  always  surprise  me  (bejtinbig  in  örftaunen  fe^en), 
I  own  ....  Ah  if  your  children  do  not  make  you  happy,  what 
mother  could  ever  expect  from  hers  a  reward  of  her  affec- 
tion !  . . .  .  And  our  dear  Emily  may  be  for  ever  lost  to 
you !  •  •  •  •  I  cannot  bear  (ertragen  *)  the  thought  of  it ! — Shall 
you  see  your  sister  again  to-day  ?  Shall  you  give  her  your 
answer  for  the  count  of  Moncalde  ? 
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Countess.  He  requested  a  prompt  dedsion  (etne  fc^nclU  m^ 
beftimmte) I  shall  accordingly  give  (ert^cUen)  him  the  an- 
swer, since  you  allow  it,  as  soon  as  I  have  questioned  Emily 
on  the  subject  (@mt(ien6  ©efinnun^en  prfifen). 

Count.     I  am  certain  Emily  will  refuse  (au<f4ladcn  *)  him. 

Countess.  I  think  as  you  do,  but  is  it  not  enough  (^iBcd» 
d^enb  fepn  •)  that  she  has  no  aversion  (ab^eneidt  fe9n  «)  to  the 
count  of  Moncalde,  and  that  she  feels  (^egen)  for  him  the  esteon 
he  so  justly  deserves  ?  • . .  • 

Count.  Well  I  see,  we  must  submit  (ft4  entf^lief en  •)  to  this 
sacrifice  (bie  ICufopferung) ....  Speak  to  your  daughter ....  Speak 
to  her  alone,  I  should  never  have  courage  to  support  iauH^aU 
ten  *)  such  an  interview  (bie  Unterrebund) ....  I  feel  I  should 
only  spoil  all  your  work. 

248. 

DIALOGUE. 

Emily.       Agatha. 

Agatha.  I  was  looking  for  you  •  •  • .  But,  dear  Emily,  what 
is  the  matter? 

Emily,    Have  you  seen  mamma  {JiAt  fO^uttec)  ? 

Agatha.  No,  she  is  gone^out ;  she  is  gone  to  my  aunt's. 

Emily.  And  my  father  ? 

Agatha.  He  has  shut  himself  up  (ft4  einfd^liefen  •)  in  his 

study  (bad  Äablnett) But  surely,  Emily,  they  are  thinking  of 

your  marriage  Oiit  S3er^eirat$und) ;  I  guess  (erraten  •}  as  much 
(eS)  from  your  agitation  (an  ^Deiner  SBenoirrung). 

Emily.  Ah,  dearest  sister,  you  little  dream  (nie  nnrfl  jDu  ben 
9lamen  be^ienigen  errat^en)  who  is  my  intended  (bem  man  mid^ 
beftimmt) ! . . .  .  Agatha,  dearest  Agatha,  how  much  I  pity  you, 
if  you  love  me  as  well  as  I  love  you ! 

Agatha.  Good  heavens  (geredeter  «^immeO !  Explain  (erilton) 
yourself  more  clearly  (beutUd)), 

Emily.  I  am  desired  (man  befiehlt  mir)  to  marry  the  Count 
of  Moncalde,  and  he  is  to  take  (mit  fid)  führen)  me  to  PortogaL 

Agatha.  And  you  intend  to  obey  ?  . .  .  .  Could  you  leave 
us  ?  ....  Is  it  possible  my  mother  even  should  consent  ? 
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Emily,  Alas !  (leiber)  dear  Agatha,  it  is  but  too  true. 

Agatha,  No,  I  never  can  believe  it .  • . .  it  is  impossible  yoa 
ever  can  (J)u  barfft  nic^t)  obey. 

Emily,  What  are  you  saying  ?  Do  you  think  I  should 
oppose  my  mother's  wishes  (fann  i(^  meiner  ^utUt  miberffe^en)  ? 

Agatha,  But  do  you  think  she  herself  will  ever  consent  to 
such  a  separation  7 

Emily,  She  only  considers  (in  Setrad^tund  jte^n  *)  what  she 
calls  my  interest  (ber  JBort^eil) ;  she  entirely  forgets  herself. 
Alas  !  she  also  forgets  that  I  could  enjoy  (geniefen  *)  no 
happiness  she  did  not  witness  (bellen  fie  nic^t  Seuge  m&re) ! 

Agatha,  Dear  sister,  reAise  your  consent  (ni(i)t  einwittigen) ! 

Emily.  I  have  given  my  word. 

Agatha,  Retract  (suräcfne^nten  *)  it .  •  •  out  of  affection  to  my 
mother  herself;  your  unfortunate  obedience  (ber  ®el^orfam) 
would  be  (vorbereiten)  a  constant  source  of  regret  (hit  emige  9ttm) 
to  us  all. 

Emily,  Agatha,  you  do  not  know  my  mother's  fortitude. 
Her  sensibility  (if^r  gefäf^lDoUed  ^erj),  though  mastered  (geleitet) 
by  her  superior  mind  (bie  überlegene  SBernunft),  can,  it  is  true, 
sometimes  make  her  suffer,  but  vrill  never  be  strong  enough 
to  betray  her  even  into  showing  a  momentary  weakness  (nie 

mirb  eö  einen  2CugenbU(t  ®(i)n>&(i)e  in  if^r  (hervorbringen) She  is 

incapable  (unf&l^ig)  of  ever  regretting  (bereuen)  she  has  fulfilled 
a  duty. 

Agatha,  Emily !  dearest  sister,  if  you  go,  I  shall  not  sur- 
vive ((Stxoat  überleben)  such  a  misfortune ! 

Emily,  Ah,  if  you  love  me,  conceal  (from)  me  the  excess 
(bad  Uebemtaf)  of  your  grief.  It  can  only  unfit  me  for  the  task 
1  have  to  perform  (melc^er  nur  ju  fei^r  baju  geeignet  ift»  mic^  nod(^ 

fd)n>&(^er  p  madjcn) Do  not  further  rend  (nic^t  ooUenbd  3er« 

reifen  *)  a  heart  already  torn  by  the  conflict  of  (bad  fc^on  fo 
get^lt  ifl  iWifc^en)  duty,  affection,  and  reason. 

Agatha,  Do  not  expect  me  to  confirm  ()Di(^  3U  befeftigen  in) 
this  cruel  resolution.  I  can  only  weep  and  lament  my  own 
hard  fiite. 
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Emily.  I  hear  some  one.  •  • «  Dear  Agatha,  let  as  dry  oar 
eyes. 

249. 
On  thb  liability  to  error  (»i<  fe^r  man  fi<!^  irren  fann)  of 
OUR  JUDGMENTs(in  fetnem Urt^lc),  or  the  injury  (ber@<!^bfn) 
REPAID  (erfejen). 

An  English  stage-coach  (tie  eanbftttfd^),  full  of  travellers 
(ber  9{eifenbe),  was  proceeding  (fahren  *)  to  York.  Conversation 
fell  on  (man  fprad^  t>iel  t)on)  the  highwaymen  and  robbers  that 
infested  (bie  man  bfterd  auf— antreffe)  those  parts  (ber  Skg),  and 
on  the  way  of  concealing  one's  money.  Each  person  had  his 
secret,  but  no  one  thought  (iteinem  fiel  eft  ein)  of  telling  it 
(offenbaren).  One  young  lady  (bad  8)l&b4en)  only  of  eighteen, 
was  less  prudent  than  the  rest  (ni^t  fo  flag  fepn  *).  Imagining, 
no  doubt,  (ol^ne  3n>eifel  in  ber  SReinung)  that  she  was  thereby 
giving  a  proof  (ber  S3en>eid)  of  her  cleverness  (ber  Serflanb).  she 
said  with  great  self-satisfaction  (fian^  offen^rjig)  that  she  had  a 
draft  (ber  Sßed^felbrief)  for  two  hundred  pounds,  which  was 
(befte^en  *)  her  whole  fortune,  but  that  the  thieves  would  be 
very  clever  (lifHg)  if  they  thought  of  seeking  for  (yotnn  fie  — 
fu(i)en  foUten)  this  booty  (berStoub)  in  her  shoe,  or  rather 
(ia  fcgar)  undei;the  sole  of  her  foot ;  to  find  it  they  would  be 
obliged  to  (ed  mü§te  i^inen  nur  einfallen)  rob  her  of  her  stockings. 

The  coach  was  soon  after  (balb  barauf)  stopped  (an^tten  *) 
by  a  gang  of  thieves  (bie  8{&ttberbanbe),  who  called  upon 
(aufforbecn)  the  afirighted  and  trembling  travellers  to  deliver 
up  (^ergeben  *)  their  money.  They  accordingly  all  puUed  out 
(^raudsief^en*)  their  purses,  fully  aware  (ft(^  oorfteOen)  that 
resistance  (ber  SBiberftonb)  would  be  perfectly  useless,  and  might 
prove  dangerous  (ober  gar  def&^rlid|)).  The  sum  (thus  prodnced) 
appearing  too  small  to  these  gentlemen  (of  the  road)  they 
threatened  (bro^n)  to  search  (bur(i)fu(^en)  all  the  luggage  (bk 
Effecten),  if  a  hundred  pounds  were  not  immediately  given 
them. 

"  You  will  easily  aeid)t)  find  double  that  sum  (ba«  ^DopiHtttX" 
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Baid  an  old  gentleman  from  the  comer  of  the  coach  (rief  H^ntn 
—  l^nten  aud  bent  ^agen  3u),  <<  if  you  examine  <burd)fu(^n)  the 
shoes  and  stockings  of  that  lady."  The  advice  was  very  well 
taken  (aufnei^men  *),  and  the  shoes  and  stockings  being  pulled 
off  the  promised  treasure  (ber  oerfünbigte  e^t)  was  discovered 
(jeigt  it(^).  The  robbers  humbly  (^6fli4)  thanked  the  lady,  paid 
(mad)en)  sundry  compliments  on  the  beauty  of  her  foot,  and 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  they  made  off  with  their  prize, 
leaving  the  coach  to  proceed  on  its  journey  (weiter  falzten  *). 
Hardly  were  the  robbers  gone,  when  the  consternation  (bie 
SePtsttng)  of  the  travellers  was  changed  (ftdjl  vermanbeln)  into 
indignation  (bie  9ßut^).  Words  could  not  express  (itc^  nid^t  ndt 
fßorten  audbräcfen  laffen*)  the  sorrow  of  the  poor  woman,  nor 
the  resentment  (ber  3om)  expressed  by  (empbren)  the  whole 
party  against  the  betrayer  (ber  83err&t^r). 

The  strongest,  and  even  the  most  insulting  epithets  of 
disgust  0>it  ungtimpflidifien  unb  bef(^impfenbflen  S3einamen)  were 
lavished  on  him  by  all  (ftcl)  aud  TCHet  ^unb  ^bren  laffen*),  and 
many  went  even  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  rascal  (ber  Sbfemic^t) 
and  the  accomplice  of  the  thieves  (ber  St&ubergenof).  To  these 
marks  (bie  ^Ceuierung)  of  the  general  indignation  (beö  allgemeinen 
ttnmiden«)  (his  conduct  had  excited)  was  added  (oerMnben*)  the 
threat  (bie  2)ro^un9)  of  giving  the  informer  (ber  Tfngeber)  a  sound 
beatmg,  and  of  throwing  him  out  of  window  (jum  SBagen  ^inau«), 
and  of  instituting  legal  proceedings  against  him  (3emanben 
geri^tUd^  belangen).  In  short  (furj),  all  seemed  to  concur 
(P^y  erft^bpfen)  in  forming  schemes  (ber  Entwurf)  for  taking 
exemplary  vengeance  on  the  offender  (an  bem  strafbaren  eine 
aujfadenbe  dladjt).  The  latter  remained  perfectly  unmoved 
(pd^  ganj  {Ktt  Der^tten  *  ),  and  only  remarked  once  in  extenua- 
tion (fi4  mit  ber  2Ceuferung  entfd)Ulbigen),  that  a  man  could  have 
nothing  dearer  to  him  than  himself  (3eber  fep  fi(^  felbjl  ber 
Siebfte)  ;  and  when  the  coach  reached  the  end  of  its  journey 
{aU  man  am  Siele  ber  9leife  mar),  he  suddenly  (unoerfe^end)  dis- 
appeared (t)erf(^»inben*),  before  his  fellow-travellers  could 
accomplish   (ind  fBkxl  fe^en)  any  one  (eine  einzige)   of  their 
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intended     measures   (tie    oorgefd^lodenen    ^Stafct^tln)    against 
him. 

As  to  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
(ft((  t)or|leUen)  that  she  passed  a  sad  and  sleepless  night  (bt< 
9la4t  ^6(i)fi  traurig  unb  f(^lafloS  subringen  *).  To  her  joy  and 
astonishment  (bad  (Srjlaunen),  she  received  the  next  day  the 

following  letter  : 

"  Madam, — ^You  must  yesterday  have  hated  (oerabfc^cn)  as 
an  informer  the  man  who  now  sends  you,  hesides  the  sum  you 
then  advanced  him  (t)orf^iefcn»),  an  equal  (flleic^)  sum,  as 
interest  thereof  (aW  3infcn  barau«),  and  a  trinket  (f>ai  Zumtl)  of 
at  least  the  same  value  (b€r  «krt^)  for  your  hair  (s«  Syrern 
«^arfc^mucfe).  I  hope  this  will  be  sufficient  (^inreic^n)  to 
silence  (milbem)  your  grief,  and  I  will  now  explain  (faeen)  in  a 
few  words  what  must  appear  mysterious  in  my  conduct  (ben 
geheimen  ®runb  meinet  SBetTagenS).  After  having  spent  (ft4 
auf^Uen*)  ten  years  in  India  (3nbien),  where  I  amassed 
(iufammen  bringen  *)  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  was  on  my 
way  home  with  letters  on  my  bankers  (ber  fBk(^feIbrieO  to  that 
amount  (für  bie  gan^e  ®umme),  when  we  were  attacked  (angefallen 
n>etben  *)  yesterday  by  the  highwaymen.  All  my  savings  (bie 
reic^U^en  (Srfpatniffe )  must  have  inevitably  been  sacrificed 
(ed  »at  gefd^K^^n  urn),  had  the  shabbiness  (bie  ^arg^it)  of  onr 
fellow-travellers  (ber  9Uifegef&^)  exposed  us  to  a  search  from 
(oon  leiten)  these  unprincipled  spoilers  (ber  ^Cngreifer).  Judge 
(uttf^eilcn)  for  yourself,  if  the  idea  of  returning  to  India 
thoroughly  empty  handed  (mit  obOig  leeren  «g^nben),  could  be 
supportable  (erträglich)  to  me.  Forgive  me,  if  this  considera- 
tion (bie  IBetradjtung)  led  (vermbgen*)  me  to  betray  your  confi- 
dence (bad3utrauen  oerrat^en*)  and  to  sacrifice  (aufopfern)  a 
small  (m&tid)  sum,  though  not  my  own,  to  save  my  whole 
fortune.  1  am  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  yoo.  I  ihaU 
be  happy  to  testify  (SBemetfe  geben  oon)  my  gratitude  in  any 
way  in  my  power,  and  I  request  you  to  consider  (rennen)  tlieta 
trifles  (far  nid)ts)  as  only  the  expressions  (bie  geringen  äci^eiO  of 
my  readiness  (burc^  wel^e  i(^  mi4  t>eeifere)  to  serve  yoo.** 
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A,  indefinite  article,  masculine  and 
neuter,  ein/  Obs.  A.  46;  feminine, 
einc/  359.  —  A  little,  ein  wenig/  55. — 
A  little,  ttxoaif  208.  An  uncle  of  mine, 
einer  meiner  Oheime  $  a  relation  of  his, 
einer  feiner  SSenoanbten  i  I  am  looking 
for  a  brother  of  mine,  id)  \uö:)t  einen 
meiner  Srüber/  221.  222. 

Ablb  (to  be),  can,  !6nnen*/  89. 
Obs.  B.  90.  151.  Been  able  (could), 
gefonnt/ 193.  See  f6nnen  *.  To  be 
able  to,  im  ®tanbe  fepn  * — ju/  484. 

About,  ungef&^r/ 180. 

According  to,  as,  nad)bem/  \t  nad)^ 
htm/  in  fo  fern.  According  to  cir- 
cumstances, nad(l  ben  Umfl&nben.  That 


is  according  to,  it  depends/  nad)bem 
egifl/nad)bemeöfommt/388.  Accord- 
ing to,  by  virtue  of,  t7erm6ge/  493. 

Accusative.  In  German  the  ac- 
cusative follows  the  dative ;  but  when 
the  accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun 
it  precedes  the  dative,  fg"  90.  91- 
Its  apposition,  402. 

Accustom  one's  self  to  something, 
ftd)  an  Qttoai  ^mbpmn.  To  be  ac- 
customed to  any  thing,  eine  &ad}t  or 
einer  @ad)e  gewohnt  fepn»/  an  eine 
@ad)e  gemeint  fe^n  */ 1  am  accustomed 
to  it,  id)  bin  ed  gewoi^nt/  474.  475. 

Ache  (the),  bad  ^ef^/  plur.  e.  The 
head-ache,  bad  SCopftothi  the  tooth- 
ache, bad  3ai^nme^.    Notes  1,  2,  3, 

125. 
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ACKNOWLVDGIIKNT,    Mf     (MtXitlltf 

tid)!eit/  Note  1,  512. 

AcQUAiiwED  (to  be),  fennen  •/ 115. 
Been  acquainted,  gefannt/  Obs.  170. 
Acquainted,  httarmt,  444.  To  be 
thoroughly  acqumnted  with  a  thing, 
mit  einer  &ad:it  (genau)  befannt  ober 
vertraut  fepn  *.  To  make  one's  self 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  thing, 
fid)  mit  einet ®a4«  befannt  (or  oertraut) 
mad)en  5  I  am  acquainted  with  that^ 
id)  bin  bamit  befannt  (vertraut)/  444. 

Adieu  (farewell) !  3c^  empfehle  mi(^ 
S^nen.  To  bid  one's  friends  adieu, 
feinen  greunben  Sebemo^t  fagen.  I  have 
the  honour  to  bid  you  adieu,  id)  ^be 
bie  @bre/  mid)  3^nen  ju  empfehlen/ 
Obs.  D.  494. 

Adjecttvk,  baS  93eimort/460.  Its 
declension  preceded  by  the  definite 
article,  masculine  and  neuter  sin^.,  8 ; 
plural  for  all  genders,  32 ;  femmine 
sing,  and  plur.  358.  The  adjectiye 
preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun  in 
the  singular  or  by  the  indefinite  ar- 
ticle, 8. 46. 357.  359 ;  by  a  possessive 
pronoun  iir  the  plural,  32.  The  ad- 
jective without  an  article,  41.  357* 
359.  Recapitulation  of  the  rules  re- 
lative to  the  declension  of  adjectives, 
47.  48.  358,  359.  Comparison  of 
adjectives,  144,  et  seqq.  Adjectives 
that  soften  the  radical  vowels  in  the 
comparative  and  superlative,  Note  3, 
145.  Adjectives  that  do  not  soften 
the  radical  vowels  in  the  comparative 
and  superlative,  Obs.  D.  Note  8, 147. 
Adjectives  taken  substantivelv  are  de- 
clined like  other  adjectives,  Obs.  221. 
Adjectives  ending  in  ti,  en/  er/  for  the 
sake  of  euphony  often  reject  the  letter 
e  which  precedes  those  three  conso- 
nants, Obs.  C.48.  Adjectives  preceded 
by  the  words :  aVic,  m ;  einige/  ttlidft, 
some,  sundry;  gewiffe/  certain,  &c. 
lose  the  letter  n  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative  plural,  Obs.  B.  48.  Ad- 
jectives terminating  in  et/  and  formed 
from  the  names  of  towns  are  indeclin- 
able, Obs.  B.  299.  Pronominal  ad- 
jectives. Remark,  Notes  6,  7,  360. 


When  an  adjective  is  used  fubiliD- 
tivelv  in  the  masculine  or  femimne 
genaer,  a  noun  is  alw&ys  understood ; 
else  it  is  put  in  the  neater  gender, 
Obs.  C.  D.  467.  All  words  rel&ng  to 
the  adjective  are  placed  before  it,  or 
before  the  participle  uaed  adjcctiyely, 
(S*  Note  1,  450. 

Admirably,  munbfrfdy6n/  295. 

Admit.  I  do  not  know  whedicr 
this  society  will  admit  me,  ic^  wetf 
nicbt  Ob  btefe  ©efeUfd^ft  iiii4  »icb 
^aben  woUtnt  507.  Admit  or  grmt 
or  confess  a  thing,  @tiSHi<  eingefte^* 
or  jugeben  •/  346,  347- 

Advbbbs.  Compound  adreibs 
formed  by  means  of  certain  prepoa- 
tions  and  one  of  the  adverbs:  bat  bur/ 
tDO/Obs.  B.  C.  215.  Role,  282.  Of  the 
place  which  the  adverb  is  to  occnpy 
m  a  sentence.  Rules,  Note  I,  491^. 
500.  501. 

Appaib,  hat  ®ef4&ft#  370. 

Afflicted  (to  be)  at  tomelldiig, 
über  @tn>aö  betriebt  fepn  •#  351. 

Afford,  to  have  the  means,  bie 
SRittel  ^ben  */  399. 

Afraid  (to  be)  of  some  one,  fi4 
t)or  3emanbem  formten/  313. 

After,  nad)/  220. 

Again,  once  more,  nod)  einmat/405. 
Agdn,  anew,  t>on  neuem/  »ieber.  He 
speaks  again,  er  fpridbt  loieber/  Obs. 
B.  423. 

Against  (in  opposition  to),  ^unHber/ 
511.  Against,  gegen.  Agamst  my 
custom,  gegen  meine  ®emo^n^r347. 
Against,  miber/  422. 

Agree  to  a  thing,  ftber  Qtmai 
einig  werben  */  346.  To  agree  about 
the  price,  über  ben  ^tit  orioc^en  bei 
?)reifed  einig  »erben  •#  347. 

Agreeable,  angene^.  An  agre^ 
able  life,  ein  angenebme«  W>tnt  ^. 

Ail,  fehlen.  What  aus  yon?  iHwK 
is  the  matter  with  you?  »ai  fc^^ 
3^nen?48l. 

Alight,  to  get  out,  ottlftiei^eil*/ 
aud  bem  S^gen  fleigen  *,  333. 

All,  an,  109.  1 10.  Obt.  A.  198. 
Obs.  B.  199.   An  the  day,  bm  008)01 
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Sa0/  364.    All  at  once,  auf  einmal  5 
all  of  a  sudden,  plb^lid^f  365. 

2CU/  all.  Its  dedension,  Obs.  A. 
198.  199.  2CU/  every :  aUe  Zaqit, 
every  day ;  aUe  SJtorgen/  every  morn- 
ing, 109.  110. 

Xllttf  all,  taken  substantively  is 
put  in  the  neuter  gender  and  written 
with  a  capital  letter.  He  knows  every 
thing,  er  fann  2CUeö/  Obs.  B.  C.  30?. 

2C 1 1  e  i  n  /  as  a  conjunction  has  the 
same  signification  as  abet/  ^^  as 
an  adverb  it  signifies  alone,  Obs.  D. 
303,    2(Uetn  (adverb),  alone,  303. 

Ajlm OST  (nearly),  beinal^e  or f aftr  1 80. 

Along,  l&ngd.  Along  the  road, 
I&n^d  hH  SBkged  or  l&ngd  htm  SBege/ 
Note  3,  484. 

Aloxjo,  laut/  254. 

Alphabkt — See  printed  letters  of 
the  German,  1 .  Written  alphabet,  Less. 
I.  and  II. 

Alrkadt,  fd^n/ 150. 

QC  U/ than,  Obs.  B.  67,  68. 

Also,  au4/  225. 

%  I  f  0/  ihen,  thus,  so,  consequently ; 
— must  not  be  mistaken  for  auo)/ 
also,  Obs.  A.  464. 

Alter  (to  change),  ftd)  oer&nbern  9 
to  alter  a  coat,  einen  ikod  um&nber»/ 
494. 

Always,  intmet/  408. 

Amongst,  unter/  339. 

Amu  SS  one's  self  in  doing  some- 
thinff,  ftc^  )um  3eit))ei:treib  mit  Qttoat 
bcf4&ftigen/  313,  314. 

Zn,  at,  to,  85.  Note  3,  101. 

And,  unb/  46.  And  so  on,  and  so 
forth,  et  caetera,  (&c.),  unb  fc  weiter 
(abbreviated  u.  f.  to.),  452. 

2C  n  b'e  r/  other — its  declension,  58, 

59. 

Anrcdotes.  The  Law  of  Retalia- 
tion, 527.  The  Scale  of  Justice,  528. 
The  Physician  taken  in,  529.  On  the 
Liability  of  Error,  538. 

Anort,  b6fe.  To  be  angry  at  some- 
body (about  anything),  b6fe  auf  3e« 
manben  (6ber  woat)  fepn  */  389. 

2Cnftatt  or  ftatt/  instead  of  (go- 
verns the  genitive),  493.  Note  3,  494. 


Answer,  antn>otten/  Note  1,  95. 
To  answer  for  a  thing,  für  dtnnit 
ftef^en*)  I  answer  for  it,  ic^  fie^ 
Sf^nen  bofut/  515. 

Any  before  a  noun  is  not  expressed 
in  German,  39. 

Anything,  something,  @tn>ad/ 12. 
Anything  or  something  good,  (ittoai 
®üM,  14.  Anythinff,  something  new, 
Qttxoai  9leued/ 194.  Is  there  anything 
more  grand  ?  wai  ift  0c6f  er  ?  Is  there 
anything  more  cruel  ?  wad  ift  0caufa« 
mer?  416. 

Apoplbxt  (to  be  struck  with),  t)om 
^c^Iage  gerührt  »erben  */  386. 

Appbar,  (feinen  *.  The  appear- 
ance, bad  2(nfel^en.  She  appears  to 
be  angry,  fte  fd^int  b6fe  (oerbrtef U(4) 
3U  fepn  •/  408. 

Apposition.  Appositional  phrases 
are  in  Grerman  always  put  in  the  same 
case  as  the  principal  noun,  QjgT  A. 
Note  1,  402.  4^  B.  C.  403. 

Approach  (to),  to  draw  near,  ftd^ 
n&^ttn,  328. 

Arcaob,  ber  ^^wibbooen/  485. 

TLvm  (ber)/  the  arm,  59. 

Around,  round,  ^ecum/  um^er  i  all 
around,  round  about,  runb  ^erum/ 
runb  um^er/  474. 

Arrivb,  an! ommen  */  253. 

Articlb  (definite) — Its  declension 
in  the  singular  masculine  and  neuter, 
6 ;  in  the  plural  for  all  genders,  32 ; 
in  the  feminine  sing,  and  plur.  356. 
When  substituted  for  n>eld)er/  its  ge- 
nitive plur.  is  bereu/  Obs.  B.  36.  m- 
definite  article— its  declension,  mas- 
culine and  neuter,  46 ;  feminine,  359. 

As,  wie/  66. 68.  As  far  as,  bU/ 109. 
As  much,  as  many,  fo  otel  i  as  much 
— as,  as  many — as,fomel — toUr  66.67 > 
68.  As  soon  as,  fobalb/  fobalb  al^f  252. 
As  well — as,  fomot^l — aU  or  aU  au4i/ 
Obs.  A.  491.  492.  As,  ba/  mil,  405. 
As  you  please,  at  your  pleasure,  as 
yon  like,  »ie  ed  S^nen  gefdUig  ift/  397. 
As  to,  as  for,  with  respect  to,  todi 
anbetrefen  */  mad  anbelangen.  As  to 
me,  with  respect  to  me,  wat  mic^  an^ 
betrifft  (anbelangt)/  398. 
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Ash  AMBo  (to  be),  M  fdttoca#  31 3. 
To  be  awhamfd  of  toiiie  one  or  mne- 
dÜDg»  H^  3caunt(i  ebtt  ciacr  Ba^ 
fd^&m<n#  460. 

Ask  (to  demaiid)»  rcrlaagnb  SI 3. 
To  uk  for  pofitehr^f  (b  osMani*.  Mmr 
Icnnre  (beg)  tbe  faVour  of  tout  mme? 
tarf  i4  onr  3^rra  Stomrii  oKbittm  ? 

447. 

AspiKK  after  somedung»  naA^ltnMi 
tTa(fttcn#  436. 

AssoGiATB  wHh  some  one»  mit  3^ 
maxitcm  Bm^beo  *#  409.  475. 

AssuKB,  v<r1t(bcni#  Obs.  283. 

A8TO!(isH^  crftaanra;  to  be  «sto- 
mebcd  (snrpriicd),    crfaiint    fc9ii*# 

479. 

At,  bet«  81.  At  wboee  bouse? 
with  whom?  bet  ivcni?  At  whose 
house  (with  whom)  is  tout  brother  ? 
8S.  At  first,  CTl^n«/  465.  At  hst, 
fttbltib/  253.  At  present,  now,  \t^t 
110.  At,&ber#3l5.351,352.  At,«». 
At  what  o'clock?  nm  meoicl  U^r? 
At  what  time?  nm  »cl^e  3cü ?  110. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  mondng,  nm 
neun  tt^r  SXcrgend/  187.  At  mid- 
night, nm  Stitternadbt/  319. 

ArrnACT,  an  9±  ^ic^n  *#  371. 

Xnf#  upon  (gOTems  dative  and 
accusatire),  85.  Note  1,  100.  Note  1, 
364. 

XvLif  ont  of  (a  preposition  goyem- 
ing  the  datire),  204. 

XuftVf  out  of,  exceot  (gorems 
the  dative).  Out  of  or  without  doors, 
anfer  bcm  ^ufci  Note  1,  484. 

Xnfcrbalb^  on  the  outside  of, 
^thout,  out  of  (governs  the  genitive), 
382. 

Avoid,  mttben  •/  ocnneibcn  *.  To 
avcnd  some  one,  3emanb<n  mhbcn*; 
toavoid  something,  6tn>ad  Dcrmciben  *. 
To  avoid  a  misfortune,  einem  Ungläde 
entgegen  *  or  entrinnen  *,  445. 

.■\wAKB  (to),  enoad)en/  aufioad^cn. 
To  wake,  totdtnf  anfmecten/  Obs.  B. 

332. 

Awkwardly,  unhandily,  unges 
fd^cft,  457. 


Bachklok  (to  be  a),  lebig  ftpi\ 
477. 

Bad,  badly,  f^le^t/  ibtU  fi^ümm, 
Note  3,  176. 

Bakk  (to),  bellen  $  the  bazking,  baS 
Seilen,  181. 

BAsaruL,  timid,  htbhtf  442 

Saner  (bcT)#  the  peasant,  22. 

BK,fepn%  81. 

BsBir,  9eaMfen#154.  Been,»orbei# 
256.  When  be  must  be  translated  by 
feoQ  *  or  by  merben  *#  233,  et  seqq. 

BsAT  (to),  to  strike,  f^logea*! 
beaten,  stricken,  gefd^aden,  181. 

Bkcausk,  »etl/  iSr  185.  Ofas.  £. 
418. 

Bbcomb  (to),  merben  *.  Part,  part, 
geworben,  256.  Note  l,  257.  To  be- 
come acquainted  with  somebody, 
3nnanben  (ennen  lernen.  I  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  him,  ub  ^tbt 
tbn  (ennen  gelernt/  405.  What  would 
have  become  of  me  ?  nne  9&re  ei  ant 
ergangen?  toai  whvt  ata  mir  gemecbca? 
516.   To  become,  geitemcs#  267. 

Bksp,  8ünbfleif4#  209. 

BsponK,  Dor/  280.  Before,  ebc« 
ebe  aUt  hrooxi  382.  Before  (adverb), 
ti^i  beoor/ 150.  Tlie  day  before,  ber 
Sag  oor^$  the  precedling  day,  ber 
ocr^erge^be  Zaq,  423.  ^ 

Bbo  some  one's  pardon,  Scnoabca 
nm  Serjei^nng  bitten  *#  480. 

BsoiN,  anfangen  *#  150;  begon, 
angefangen/  204.  Bepn  aomedung, 
iStasA  anfangen  */  416. 

Se^agen/  be^glid^  ober  beqm 
fepn  *  (impers.  verb  gor.  dative),  to 
be  at  one's  ease,  466. 

BsHAvs,  to  conduct  one's  aeU^  f^ 
anffft^enr  M  betragen  •#  333. 

Behind,  binter/  Rules,  85. 

Sei/  at  (signifies,  with,  or  al  As 
house  of),  governs  the  dative^Sh  Sfii 
near,  303. 

S  e  i  b  e/ beibe«/ both,  Oba.  63. 
S  e  i  n  (boi)/ the  leg,  59. 
Bklikvb,  glanben/  315. 
Belong,  gebtott/  266. 
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Bb8idb8,  au^er.  Besides  this, other- 
wise, auf  er  biefeni/  Note  1,  484. 

S3ett(ba6)/thebed,  319. 

Bbttbr  (to  be),  beffer  fepn  ♦/  me!^r 
toctti)  fcpn  •/  205. _ 

Between,  jwifd^en/  Rules,  85. 408. 

IBe3a^len*/to  pay,  Obs.  A. 213. 

fBiii  as  far  as,  109.  S3id/  till,  un- 
til; till  nooD,  hii  fSttttas^  till  to- 
morrow,  hii  morgen  4  unlä  that  day, 
bU  auf  biefen  Sag/ 192. 

Bite  (to),  beifen*  $  bitten,  gebiffeti/ 
185. 

Blind  alley  (the),  bit  ^acfgaffe/ 
485. 

Blow  (the),  ber  ^d^tag.  The  blow 
with  the  fist,  ber®4)lad  mit  bergaujl. 
The  blow  with  a  stick,  ber  @d)(ad  mit 
bem&to(te/274. 

Blow  (to),  blafen  •  5  to  blow  out, 
attiblafen  *f  423.  To  blow  up  (to 
burst),  fprenaen#  4il.  To  blow  out 
some  one's  brains,  3emanbem  eine 
Itugcl  t>or  ben  JCcpf  fd)tefen*/  3e^ 
manbem  eine  JCugel  burc^  bad  ®c^irn 
jjaoeii/  466. 487. 

Born  (to  be),  gebürtig  feion*. 
Where  were  you  bom  ?  mo  ftnb  @ie 
gcbibrtig  ?  I  was  bom  in  that  country, 
idi  bin  in  biefem  Sanbe  gebürtig/  473. 
474. 

Both,  beibe^  beibeö/  Obs.  63. 

Break,  jerbrecften*/  75.  120; 
broken,  ^erbrocben/ 233.  360. 

Breakfast  (to),  fräl^fläc!en/ 151. 
220.  The  breakfast,  baö  grül^ftöct/ 
220. 

Bring,  bringen*/  82. 1 26.  Brought, 
gebraut/ 169.  To  bring  along  with 
one,  mitbringen  */  303. 

IB  r  u  n  n  e  n  (ber)/  the  fountain,  the 
weD,  105. 

Burn  (to),  brennen*/  verbrennen/ 
Note  2,  75.  Bumt,  oerbrennt  or  oerss 
btannt/  Note  2, 166.  To  bum  (mean- 
ing to  bum  down),  abbrennen  9  bumt 
(bumt  down),  abgebrannt/  262. 

But,  aber/  fonbern/  Obs.  26.  But 
is  translated  by  nur  when  relating  to 
a  quantity  $  ana  by  erft/  when  to  time, 
Obs.  B.  288. 


But,  faufeu/  72.  To  buy  for  cash, 
um  bared  (§)elb  faufcn/  268. 

Br,  9on.  I  am  loved  by  him,  i(b 
n?erbe  oon  tt)m  geliebt/  234.  By  heart, 
augwenbig^  to  leam  by  heart,  oudss 
menbtg  lernen/  226.  By  means  of, 
mittelft  or  üermitteljl/  510.  By  virtue 
of,  fraft/  493.  By  all  means,  mit 
alter  !mad)tunb  (Gewalt/ 414.  By  the 
year,  or  a  year,  ji^rlid^  i  by  the  day, 
or  a  day,  t&gli^  ;  by  the  month,  or  a 
month«  monatUd).  By  no  means,  gar 
nicf)t/  425. 


C. 


Call  (to),  rufen  *  i  called,  gerufen/ 
177.  To  be  caUed,  Reifen  •.  What 
do  you  call  this  in  German  ?  wie  ^eißt 
ba«  auf  beutfd)  ?  391.  392. 

Card  (the),  bie  Jtarte  4  the  pla3ring 
at  cards,  bad  ^artenfpiel  4  the  pack  of 
cards,  bad  ®piel  Garten/  487. 

Carry,  to  take,  tragen*/  82.  120. 
Carried,  getragen/ 169. 

Cash.  To  buy  for  cash,  um  bared 
®elb  faufen.  To  sell  for  carii,  urn 
bared  (§}elb  üer faufen/  268. 

Cast  (to),  merfen  *.  To  cast  an  eye 
upon  some  one  or  something,  einen 
SBUc!  (bie  2(ugen)  auf  Semanben  ober 
@tn>ad  werfen  */  278.  To  cast  down 
one's  eyes,  bie  2Cugen  nieberfc^lagen  */ 
458. 

Catch,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize,  er« 
greifen  */  424.  To  catch  a  cold,  ben 
®d)nupfen  belommcn*/  367;  fidj  tu 
UlUn,  463. 

Cause  (to),  oerurfad)en/  muffigen/ 

279. 

Chanoe  (to),  to  tmck,  ))ertauf^n/ 
umtaufd)en.  To  change  one's  hat,  to 
put  on  another  hat,  einen  anbern  .^ut 
auffegen.  To  change  one's  linen,  feine 
$B&f4e  mecbfelu/  338. 

Character,  ber  @]^arafter/  plur. 
e/ bie  ®emüt^dart/ 442. 

Characteristic  termination.  Why 
is  the  termination  of  the  definite  ar- 
ticle called  characteristic?  Remark, 
Note  6,  360. 


N  n 
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Chakmitio,  most  \aveij,  aUevMthft» 

295. 

Chbap,  mo^lfeiL  To  seD  cheap, 
t9oMfeil  oertanfen/  309. 

Chidb,  to  reprove  some  one,  3^^ 
manbcn    audsanlen  or  au<fd)etten*/ 

417. 

(^  ^  r  i  ft  (ber)/  the  Christian,  353. 

Clap  of  thunder,  be r  2>onnerfd)(agf 
276. 

Clean,  rdn.  To  dean,  reimten/ 
rein  madftnt  269. 

Cold  (to  be),  329.  To  catch  a  cold, 
ben  04nupfen  befommen  *  5  to  have  a 
pold,  ben  ®4nupfen  ^ben  */  367. 

Come,  fommen*/86.  Come  (p  p.), 
0elomnien#  169.  To  come  back,  to 
letnm,  jurfirffommen  •/  186.  To 
come  out,  f^eroudtommen*/  382. 

Comfortable,  bequem.  To  make 
one's  self  comfortable,  ftc^'d  bequem 
madjtrif  467. 

Commission  (the),  ber  Zuftta^ 
To  execute  a  commission,  einen  2(uf« 
traaau«ric%ten/45ü. 

Comparison  of  adjectives.  Notes 
1,  2,  144,  et  seqa.  Adjectives  which 
are  irregular  in  toe  formation  of  their 
comparatives  and  superlatives,  Obs.  C. 
Note  4,  145.  In  the  superlative  ft  is 
sometimes  preceded  b^  e  when  the 
pronunciation  requires  it.  Note  1, 144. 
Adjectives  which  have  no  compara- 
tive, Obs.  G.  148. 

Compassion,  pity,  hai  SRttleiben. 
To  have  compassion  on  some  one, 
3)lttleiben  mit  ^emanbem  tyxUn*,  460. 

Competency,  the  subsistence,  the 
livelihood,  bad  2Cu6tommen/  209. 

Complain  of  some  one  or  some- 
thing, ftd)  fiber  3emanben  ober  dttoat 
beiladen  or  befd)n)eren/  351. 

Complaisant,   pleasing,    gef&Uig/ 

397. 

Compliment  (the),  bad  JtompUment 
(plur.  e),  Note  1,  478.  CompUments, 
respects,  bie  (Smpfe^lung.  Pi^esentmy 
compliments  to  nim  (to  her),  mad)en 
®ie  if^m  (il^r)  meine  @mx>feb(und/  495. 

Concern  (to)  one's  self  about  some- 
thing, to  trouble  one's  head  about 


something,  ftd^  mn  QtxoaB  bef  ftnraieni/ 
371. 

Concert  (the),  hai  (Concert/  302. 

Conditional  tenses;  their  forma- 
tion, 430.  432. 

Conjunctions  which  do  not  throw 
the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  phrase,  270. 
Certain  conjunctions  correspond  with 
others  that  generally  follow  theo, 
Obs.  A.  Notes  1,  2,  491.  492. 

Conjunctive.   See  Subjunctive. 

Consent  to  a  thing,  in  Gooai  wifli^ 
gen  or  einwilligen/  feine  @inirilligimd 
3u  (Stxoa^  geben  %  458. 

Consonants  (simple  and  com- 
pound) which  difier  in  their  promm- 
ciation  from  the  English  consonantly 
2,  et  seqq. 

Construction.  General  remaiki 
on  German  construction,  521.  523. 

Content,  satisfied,  {ufriebem  215. 
To  be  contented  with  something,  M 
mit  Ottoai  begnügen/  451. 

Continue,  fortfahren*/  fort{eO<9/ 
Note  1,  382. 

Contraction  of  the  last  letter  of 
the  definite  article  with  certun  ]ve- 
positions,  Obs.  B.  96.  ContxictioB 
of  the  prepositions  tncgen/  l^lben/  oo 
account  of ;  um — u>tUen/  for  the  sake 
of,  with  the  genitive  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, Obs.  373. 

Copy  (to),  abfd^reiben  •/  46a 

CoRBscT  (to),  lotxhtfftvnf  lorrigiTen/ 
132.  Obs.  A.  175.216. 

Correspond,  Snefe  mc4(eln/  339« 

Cost  (to),  fo^eu/  289. 

Cough  (to  have  a),  ben  ^fica  ^« 
ben»/ 367. 

Countryman  (the  finrmer),  bcf 
Sanbmann  i  countryman  (the  man  of 
the  same  country),  ber  SanMrnota. 
What  countryman  are  voa?  wMfbi 
ein  Sanbdmann  finb  @ie  ?  »0^  fnb 
0ie?  mo  ftnb  0te  ^  ?  Note  1,  S9S. 

Courage,  ber  0htt^/  55. 

Credit  con),  auf  Grebitr  oaf  (Bmi^ 
268. 

Cross-wat,  ber  itreu^ocgr  485. 

Cry  (to),  to  scmnip  to  sloiBk, 
fdjireien  *,  396. 
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Curtain  (the)  rises,  falls,  berS3or$ 
^ang  9e^t  auf,  f&Ut/  458. 

Custom,  tie  ®ttoo1i)n\)tit  5  as  custo- 
mary, wie  0ett>6t)nUd)/  347. 

Cut  (to),  (d)neibcn*/  72.  Past  part, 
eefc^nittcn»/  165.  Tocutoff,abf4ncis 
ben/ 253.  To  cut  one's  finger, Semanben 
in  ben  gingec  fd)nciben  *f  303.  To  cut 
one's  Eiails,  (t(^  bie  ^ligel  abfc^nciben  ♦/ 


319. 


D. 


jDa/  there,  85,  Obs.  86.  110. 

Damage  (to'),  befc^&bigen;  295. 

iDarauf,  to  it,  Obs.  A.  96.  Obs. 
B.  215.  Rule,  282. 

sD  a  r  i  n  fepn  •/  to  be  in  it  or  there, 
97.  Obs.  B.  215.  Rule,  282. 

iDaf/  that,  208.  ipr  185.  The 
conjunction  baf  may  be  omitted;  but 
then  the  verb  immediately  follows  its 
subject,  Obs.  C.  493. 

Dative.  In  German  the  dative 
precedes  the  accusative;  but  when 
the  accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun 
it  precedes  the  dative,  |gf  90,  91 . 
Its  apposition,  402.  When  does  the 
dative  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns 
terminate  in  e  ?  Note  2,  100. 

Day,  ber  Za^.  The  days  of  the 
week  are  all  of  the  masculine  gender, 
Obs.  192. 

iD  a  3  U/  to  it,  relates  sometimes  to 
an  infinitive,  Obs.  180. 

Deceive,    betrögen  •    (betrieben)/ 

314. 

^  Declension  of  the  definite  article 
sing,  masculine  and  neuter,  6 ;  plur. 
for  all  genders,  32 ;  feminine  sing, 
and  plur.  356.  When  it  is  used  in- 
steaa  of  either  the  demonstrative,  de- 
terminative, or  relative  pronouns,  36. 
Obe.  B.  C.  263.  Declension  of  the  in- 
definite  article,  masculine  and  neuter 
sinffular,  Obs.  A.  46 ;  feminine,  359. 
When  used  as  an  indefinite  adjective, 
it  is  declined  like  other  adjectives, 
Obs.  A.  67,  Declension  of  masculine 
and  neuter  substantives,  31 ;  femin., 
356 ;  of  the  names  of  countries,  towns, 
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and  villages.  Rule,  200 ;  of  the  names 
of  persons,  Obs.  A.  B.  392.    Declen- 
sion of  the  adjective  preceded  by  the 
definite  article  masculine  and  neuter 
sin^.  8;   plur.  for  all  genders,  32; 
feminine  sing,  and  plur.  358  ;  preced- 
ed by  a  possessive  pronoun  in  the 
singular,  or  by  the  indefinite  article, 
8.  46.  357.  359 ;  by  a  possessive  pro- 
noun in  the  plural,  32 ;  without  an 
article,  41.  357.  359.     Recapitulation 
of  the  rules  relative  to  the  declension 
of  adjectives,  47.  48.  358.  359.  360. 
General  remark  on  the  declension  of 
adjectives,  ordinal  numbers,  and  pro- 
nominal adjectives,  360.     Declension 
of  comparative  and  superlative  adjec- 
tives, 144.     Declension  of  personal 
pronouns,  92.    Declension  of  posses- 
sive pronouns,  masc.  and  neut.  sing., 
6.  7. 16.  22 ;  plur.  for  all  genders,  39; 
feminine,  357.   Declension  of  demon- 
strative pronouns,  masc.  and  neuter 
sing.,  25 ;   plur.  for  all  p^enders,  36 ; 
feminine,  359-    Declension  of  deter- 
minative pronouns,  masc.  and  neut. 
singular,  28.  29;  plur.  for  all  genders, 
35;  feminine,  263. 381.  Declension  of 
interrogative    pronouns  :      Weld^er  ? 
which?  8.  wer  ?  who ?  »ad  ?  what?  95. 
Declension  of  relative  pronouns,  mel« 
dftx,  that  or  which,  28.  36.    Declen- 
sion of  indefinite  pronouns.   See  aU# 
einige/    oerfc^ebene/    3emanb/    9tic9 
manb/  &c. 

Deduct,  nad)Uiffen  •/  425. 

3D  ein/  thy.  Note  2,  106.  Use 
of  jDein  instead  of  ^timt,  Note  1, 
92. 

Delay  (the),  ber  2Cttffd)ub.  He 
does  it  without  delay,  er  ti^ut  ed  o^ne 
2Cuffc^ub/  479. 

Demand  (to),  to  ask,  t>etlan0en/ 
213. 

3D  e  n  e  n/  to  whom,  263. 

Depart,  to  set  out,  abteifen/ 
141. 

Depend  upon  something,  fid)  auf 
(Sttoai  oerlaffen  •/  451.  To  depend  on 
or  upon,  abfangen* — oon  or  onfcm« 
men*— auf/ 478.  That  depends  upon 
2 
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curcmnstanccs,  hoi  ^ngt  twn  ben  Unu 
^&nbcn  ab/  479. 

I^titüt  bfTfTf  Obs.  A.  35.  Obs.  I 
B.  36.  Obs.  41.  Obs.  B.  C.  363. 

iDcrientgCf  bieieitt9r/  baoicnigc. 
Flur,  bicjcnigenf  may  be  subedtuted 

Sr  tbe  definite  article,  Obs.  B.  2S. 
bs.  A.  35. 

2>erfelbci  bicfclbf/  baSfclbe/  bcr  1 
n&mlid^e.  Pltir.  bie fclbexi/  btc  n&mlU  i 
d)fn/  the  same,  Obs.  C.  29-  Note  1,  > 
35. 

Dksebt  (to),  cntlattfcn  *f  baoon  Ian«  ' 
fen  *t  cntflUbcn  *.  He  deserted  tbe  '; 
battle,  er  ift  avA  ber  8d>(a(^t  cntf[o^n#  ! 
423. 

jDeffeu/  be^felben/  beren,  bcrfelbenr 
»cld^n#  toti&tt,  mclcbc.  Some  of  it, 
any  of  it,  of  it,  some  of  tbein,  any  of 
them,  of  them,  Obs.  41.  365. 

Dbsskbt  (the),  bcr  9tad»tif(it#  444. 

Dialogue  between  a  Master  and  \ 
hisPu[n]8,  511.513;  between  a  Father 
and  Mother  on  tbe  happiness  of  their 
Children,  531 ;  between  two  Sisters, 
536. 

Die,  to  lose  life,  fttxbtn*,  351. 
To  die  of  a  disease,  an  einer  JCrantbeit 
gerben  *.  She  died  of  the  small  pox, 
fte  t9  an  ben  iBlattem  gefiorben/  386. 

2)  i  e  n  e  n/  to  senre,  294.  295. 

2)  i  e  n  e  r  (ber)/  the  valet.  Note  2, 
135. 

2)  i  e  f  e  r/  biefe/  biefe€/  this,  25.  Obs. 
26.  The  definite  article  may  be  used 
instead  of  this  pronoun,  Obs.  C.  36. 
The  neuter  of  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun biefer  (bad)  may  in  the  singular 
relate  to  substantives  of  any  gender 
or  number,  and  even  to  a  wikole  pro- 
position. Is  that  the  lady  whom  you 
spoke  of  to  me  ?  ijl  hat  bie  ^mtt 
Don  ber  @ie  mit  mir  0efprod)en  (aben  ? 
Obs.  A.  414. 

jDiedfeit  (preposition),  bieifeitd 
(adverb),  Obs.  A.  203.  Obs.  B.  204. 

Differently,  otherwise,  anberd/ 
452. 

Diminutives  terminating  in  4)en 
and  lein  are  neuter,  and  those  termin- 
ating in  ling  are  masculine.    Way  of 


diminntiTes  from   German 
suDstanoves,  Rule  2,  222. 

Dine,  to  eat  dimier,  ^u  ^SStiXtasi 
cffcn  *#  fpeifen.  The  dkmer,  ba<  fStiU 
tag<effcn#  220. 

D1PHTBOX6S  (figuTBtive  tabk  of\, 
2.  In  the  diphthong  aQ#  a  is  softened. 
Note  4,  32. 

DiBBCTLT,  immediaftdy,  foglcUbr 
270. 

Disgusted  (to  be)  with  a  tibing, 
einen  QUI  an  einer  &a^  ^ben*/ 
einer  €ad)e  überbröfig  fcpn  */  515. 

DispLEAsuEB,  the  spite,  ber  Ber? 
bnif/410. 

Dispute  (to),  to  contend  about 
something,  aber  Sttoad  fireiten  *#  417. 

DivEKT  one's  self  in  doing  some- 
thing, ftd)  bie  3<it  mit  &wai  oertrci? 
ben*/ 314. 

Do  (to),  tbnn  (morally).  Note  4, 76. 
Done,  get^an#  164.  To  do  (meaning 
to  be,  to  find  one's  self),  ft4  t^rfinben*. 
How  do  yon  do?  Sie  bcßnben  €te 
ftd)?  342.  To  have  done,  fertidfr9n*r 
472.  Do  and  «■,  wben  used  as  anxi- 
liaries  are  never  expressed  in  German, 
Obs.  111.  To  do  without  a  thing, 
eine  (or  einer)  ^ai^  entbehren/  M 
bet)e(fen  *  o^ne  GtnNift.  Can  yon  do 
without  brad?  t6nnen  &\e  ficbe^ne 
SBrob  bereifen  ?  tonnen  &t  ba4  Skob 
(bed  93robe6)  entbe^en  ?  I  can  do 
without  it,  i4  tann  tt  entbe^ren#  Note 
3,  445.  Do  as  if  you  were  at  home, 
t^un  &itt  oU  wenn  €$ie  ^n  ^onfe  nhf 
xtxit  467. 

Doubt  (to)  anything,  an  tStwai 
^meifeln/  346. 

Dbao  (to),  f4l(eppen/  27& 

Draw,  jieben*/  278.  To  draw, 
}eid?nen5  the  drawing,  bieäÄ^nngi 
the  drawer,  ber  Seic^ncr ;  to  diMrfrom 
nature,  from  life,  na<!b  bcr  9tatiir#it4 
bem  Seben  )ei4nenf  457. 

Dress  (to),  antleibeiL  TodreMj^lo 
put  on  clothes,  anhieben  *•  To  imdmi^ 
au6t(eiben.  To  unoras,  to  pot  off 
clothes,  audAie^n  */  Ob«.  A.  332.  To 
dress  (to  fit,  to  sit  wdIX  UtthiUt 
ftt^tn  ;  Obs.  B.  295. 
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Drink  (to),  trinfcn  •/  82.  309. 
Drunk,  gctrunfen/  169.  To  drink  to 
some  one,  Scmanbcm  jutrinf  en  *  5  to 
drink  to  some  one's  health,  Scmanbed 
®efunb^eit  or  auf  3emanbeg®efunbt)eit 
trinlen  ♦/  405. 

Dbown  (to),  ertr&nfen  i  to  be 
drowned,  ertrinf en  ♦/  erfaufcn  */  465. 

Dry  (to),  trodneit/  177. 

1ÖU/  thou.  Use  of  the  pronouns 
of  address,  ;Du/  iDeiit;  &it,  i\)Xf  Note 
1,  105. 

iD  u  t  d)/  through  (governs  the  ac- 
cusative), 485. 

SD  Ü  r  f  c  n  ♦/  to  dare,  ßT  309.  The 
particle  )u  does  not  precede  the  in- 
finitive joined  to  this  verb,  Obs.  B. 
151.  In  the  past  participle  this  verb 
retains  the  form  of  the  infinitive  when 
preceded  by  another  infinitive,  Obs. 
170. 

Durino  (for),n)&^renb/187.  During 
the  summer,  tt)&^cenb  bed  ^omtmvh 
187- 

Duty,  ©(ftulbigfeit/  ?)frtd)t.  To  do 
one's  duty,  feine  ©d^ulbigfeit  t^un> 
to  fulfil  one's  duty,  feine  ^flid)t  txs 
fft((en/Note2,  451. 

Dyk  rto),  to  colour,  fdrben.  To 
get  dyea,  got  dyed,  f&rben  laffen*. 
The  dyer,  bet  %hxhtxi  199. 


E. 


Each  or  bach  one,  iebet/  iebe/  \t^ 
bed  3  ein  ieber,cine  iebe/ein  jebed  (Seber^ 
mann)i  Obs.  B.  314.  Each  man,  jeber 
^enf(^  9  each  child,  jebed  ^inb;  302. 
Each  other,  einanbet/  Note  1,  404. 

Early,  frö^/  151. 

Ease.  To  be  at  one's  ease,  befragen/ 
be^aglic^  fepn  *,  466. 

Eat,  ejfen  *  $  eaten,  gegelTen.  To 
eat  supper  (to  sup),  ju  2(benb  elfen  */ 
Xbenbbtob  effen  •/  220. 

(S  b  e  n  fo  oie(/  quite  or  just  -  as 
much,  %7. 

(Sin/  indefinite  article — its  declen- 
sion, 46.359.  (Sin/ when  used  as  an  in- 
definite adjective,  is  dechned  like  other 
adjectives,  Obs.  A.  67. 


(S  i  n  i  0  f  /  etUd)e/  a  few — ^its  declen- 
sion, 58. 

Either — or,  entweber — ober/  Obs. 
A.  491.  492. 

Elision  of  the  letter  e  in  adjec- 
tives, 48;  in  possessive  pronouns,  Obs. 
51;  in  the  present  of  the  indica- 
tive, 119;  in  the  past  participle, 
154. 

Else  (otherwise),  fonft/  452. 

Embark,  to  go  on  board,  ft(^  ein^ 
fd)i|fen/  452. 

Q,  n  and  em  are  used  to  form  ad- 
jectives and  denote  the  matter  of  any- 
thing, 10. 

Enable— to,  in  ben  ®tanb  fejen— 
ju  3  to  be  able— to,  int  ®tanbe  fepn  * 
— JU/  484. 

Ibndbavour  (to),  fic^  bemüf^en/  ftd^ 
bejheben/  trad)ten/  436. 

Enerobtic,  (raftDoU/  ener9ifd)/512. 

Enjoy,  genief  en  */  495.  To  enjoy 
something,  fid)  jum  Seitrertreib  mtt 
@tn)a6befd)&ftiden/3l3. 

Enouoh,  genug/  54. 

(Entgegen/  towards  (to  meet), 
(governs  the  dative),  510. 

Entrust,  vertrauen/  298. 

(Sntweber  —  ober/  either — or, 
Obs.  A.  491.  492. 

@  Xi  he,  it,  10.  @r/  he,  20.  Cit  is 
the  characteristic  termination  of  the 
mascuUne  gender.  Joined  to  the  name 
of  a  town  or  coimtry  it  forms  a  sub- 
stantive denoting  the  man  bom  in 
such  a  town  or  country.  Note  2.  Obs. 
A.  294. 

Erinnern  (ft^)/  to  remember, to 
recoUect.  Case  wnich  this  verb  go- 
verns, Obs.  D.  324. 

@  r  ft/  but,  only,  Obs.  B.  288. 

@  d/  it,  10.  @d/  it,  may  in  German 
relate  to  substantives  of  any  gender 
or  number,  to  adjectives,  and  even  to 
whole  phrases,  Obs.  164. 

EscA  PE  (to),  to  make  one's  escape,  to 
run  away,  to  flee,  bieg(ud)t  nehmen*  or 
ergreifen»/  423.  To  escape,  entgegen** 
the  escape,  bie  Sludjt.  l*o  avoid  death 
he  ran  away,  urn  bem  %ohz  ivl  entgelffen/ 
na^m  er  bie  glu^t/  445. 
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Esteem  (to),  to  think  much  of 
some  one,  ^emanben  f(^&^en#  auf  3e« 
manbcn  mel  t^alten  */  459. 

Et  cetera,  &c.,  and  so  on.  and 
80  forth,  unb  fo  meiter  (abbreviated  u. 
f.  W.)/  462. 

Europe,  (Surcpa )  European,  emro^ 
p&ifd)/  393. 

Even,  fo9ar/  471. 

Evening  (this),  biefen TCbenb/ ^ute 
ZUnb,  In  the  evening,  be<  2Cbenbd/ 
am  2Cbenb/ 107. 

Event.  At  all  events,  auf  jcben 
gaU/  512. 

Ever,  \tf  iemat6/ 154. 

Evert  one, every  body,3ebennann/ 
Obs.  A.  3(>2.  Every  where,  through- 
out, fiberaU/  464. 

Exchange  (to)  a  piece  of  money, 
ein  ®tüct  &c\t>  n>ed)feln/  339. 

Exclaim,  aufrufen*/  494. 

Execute  a  commission,  einen  2Cuf$ 
trag  audricl}ten/  ooU^ie^en  *#  beforgen/ 

450. 

Expense,  cost,  bie  Unf often  (is 
never  used  in  Üie  singular).  At 
other  people*s  expense  (or  chai||;e), 
ouf  2(nberer  Unloften.  That  man  hves 
at  every  body's  expense,  biefec  fO^ann 
lebt  auf  Sebermannö  Untofteu/  479. 

Experience  (to),  erfahren  ♦  5  ex- 
perience (meaning  to  endure),  erbuU 
ben;  experience  (meaning  to  feel), 
empfinbcn»/  410. 

Expect,  cm?arten/ Note  1, 186.  To 
expect,  to  hope,  ^offcn/  338.  To  ex- 
pect, tcvmut^en/  348. 

Express  one's  self,  fid^  au6brü(ten/ 
474. 

Expressions  to  be  considered  as 
separable  verbs,  and  which  are  con- 
jugated as  such,  Note  2.  Obs.  A. 
299.  Expressions  about  to  be,  feY)n  *, 
Is  the  living  good,  dear,  &c.  in 
Paris  ?  3ft  cd  gut/  treuer /  u.  f.  w.  leben 
in  ^ari«?  241.  ITiere  is,  ba  ift  5 
there  are,  bo  finb/  383.  lliat  can- 
not be  comprehended,  bad  ifi  unbe^ 
0reifli(^/  387.  To  be  at  one's  ease, 
besagen/  be^aglid)  ober  bequem  fe^n  *. 
To   bo    uncomfortable,    unbe^adltd^/ 


unbequem  St^n*,  466.  What  coun- 
trywoman is  she?  nH>^r  tf(  fte?  00 
ift  fie  ^er?  She  b  from  Fhmoe, 
fie  ift  aud  (oon)  Scanfreic!^  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  ed  t^ut  mir  leib/ 1€  ift  mir 
nid)t  lieb/  389.  Exprenaons  about 
what  o'doek  is  it?  110.  114;  about 
asking  one's  way,  485 ;  about  frteodi 
leaving  each  other.  Note  2, 481.  Ofaa. 
D.  494  ;  about :  How  long  is  it  tiaee? 
mie  lange  ift  tt  fd)on/  b  a  f  /  287.  i88. 
Expressions  such  as:  whemfcmeomt 
to  team,  he  is  to  write,  to  go:  I  am  to 
have  it, — ^how  must  they  be  translated 
mto  German  ?  Obs.  D.  504.  See  ilso 
Idioms. 
ExTiNouisB,  ats^lifd^n/ 141. 


F. 


Fail,  ermangeln.  Not  to  fail,  mOs 
d(bten/  ni4t  ermangeln.  I  ahaDoot 
fail,  id^  merbe  ed  audnd^ten/  i4  mecbe 
nic^t  ermangeln/  495. 

Fall  (to),  fatten  •.  To  let  lidl,  to 
drop,  fatten  tafen  */  304.  Hie  day 
feUs,  bet  Zaq  neigt  fid)/  458.  The 
price  of  the  merchandise  feDs,  bie 
Sßaare  f4l&gt  ab/ 424.  The  curtain 
falls,  ber  SJor^ng  f&Ot  The  stocks 
have  fallen,  ber  !ße(^felcourö  ift  gefaSen/ 
458. 

Far,  n>eit.  How  far  is  it  from  here 
to  Berhn  ?  mte  mett  ift  e<  von  ^er  na&f 
S3erlin  ?  307.  As  far  as  my  brother's, 
hi^  ju  meinem  JBruber  4  as  &r  as  Puis, 
bid  9arid9  as  far  as  Italy,  bU  na4 
atalicn/  200. 

Far  off,  from  afar,  oon  weitem/  wn 
fernc/  387. 

Farewell  (adieu)!  leben  ®te  wM\ 
3d)  empfehle  mid)  3^nett !  Oba.  D. 
494. 

Fault  (the  error,  the  defect),  bcr 
Seller/ 284.  The  fault  (the  error),  ber 
Seller/  399.  The  feult,  bie  64ittb.  It 
is  not  my  fault,  id^  bin  iddj/t  ed/aXb 
baran/  e6  ift  nidjt  meine  @d^idb#  479* 

Favour  (the),  ber  ®efalleii/ 114. 

Fear  (to)    some  one,    Sknanbea 
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fürchten.  To  be  afraid  of  some  one, 
jl4  oor  3emanbem  färd)ten/  313. 

FsARruL,  timid,  furd)tfain/  442. 

Feb  (the),  wages,  ealaiy,  bet  8o^)n# 
216. 

Febl  (to),  (experience)  empfinben*. 
To  feel  a  pdn  in  one's  head,  am  ^opfe 
lciben*#4io. 

Fellow.  Onr  fellow  creatures, 
unjered  ©(eichen/  404. 

Fetch,  to  go  for,  holen/  105. 
To  go  or  come  to  fetcn,  abt^oleit/ 
433. 

Fever,  ba<  ^kUv  i  the  inter- 
mitting fever,  bad  SSedjfelfleber.  He 
has  an  a^e,  er  i^at  ba6  ^kUt  bef  oitu 
men.  His  fever  has  returned,  er  t)at 
bad  ^itUv  toitbcv  befommen/  386. 

Few  (a),  einige/  etUd)e/  58. 

Find,  finben*/  126;  found,  gefiin« 
ben/ 159.  To  find  one's  self,  fid)  be^ 
ftnben  */  342. 

Finish  (to),  enbi^en/ 150. 

Fire  (to)  a  ^n,  einen  SUntenfc^uf 
t^un  */  eine  SUnte  (odfd}tef  en  *  or  ah« 
f^iefen  *.  To  fire  a  pistol,  einen  ?)iftoÄ 
IcnfdSyuf  tf)m*t  eine  |)iflole  lodlaffen  • 
or  lodfd^ief  en  *.  To  fire  at  some  one, 
auf  3emanben  (na^  3emanbem)  fd)ie^ 
fen/  275. 

FiRsvLT  (at  first),  erftend  5  secondly, 
Stoeitend/  &c.,  465. 

Fit  (to),  to  suit,  fleiben/  paffen/ 
367. 

Flatter,  fc6meid)eln/  313. 

Flee  (to),  fliegen  ♦/  423. 

Fluently,  geliufig/  393. 

Follow,  folgen/  nad)öel>en*/  414. 
To  follow  advice  (counsel),  einem 
S^at^e  folgen/  or  einen  9tat^  befolgen/ 

481. 

Food  (the),  bie  @$peife  5  milk-food, 
aRild)fpeife/  370. 

Foot  (the),  ber  guf  /  ber  @d)U^  (a 
measure),  290. 

For,  urn.  For  it,  barum/214.  For, 
für/  298. 346.  For  all  that,  beffen  un^ 
Q^adjUt,  347.  For  your  sake,  2\)vtU 
wegen/  um  3^ret»tUen/  S^ret^atben/ 
Obs.  373,  For  fear  of,  aud  gurd)t— 
2U/  463. 


Forbid  (to),  verbieten*/  458. 

Forest,  the  wood,  ber  SBalb/  97» 

Forget,  forgotten,  oergeffen  *t  266. 

Foreign,  fcemb/  371. 

Formerly,  e^ebem/  et^emald/  e^^ 
belfeu/  oormalß/ 159. 

gortfal^ren*/  fortfe^eu/  to  con- 
tinue. Note  1,  382. 

French,  franjbfifd)/  Note  6, 127. 

Frequent  (to)  a  place,  einen  Ort 
befud)en.  To  frequent  societies,  ®e^ 
fellfd)aften  befu4)en/  409. 

Friendly,  kindly,  fceunblid)/  409. 

Frighten,  ecfd)recten  4  to  be  fright- 
ened, erfd)rccten  *.  At  what  are  you 
frightened?  »oräber  erfc^recten  @ie? 
478. 

From,  oon,  aud.  From  Venice,  t)on 
(aud)  SBenebig.  I  am  from  Dresden, 
id)  bin  aud  ^redben.  He  is  from  Ber- 
lin, er  ift  ein  ©erliner/  Obs.  A.  294. 
From  there,  thence  (from  it),  t)on  ba/ 
187.  From  afar  (far  off),  9on  meitem/ 
öon  ferne/  387.  From  or  since,  oon— 
an  9  from  my  childhood,  9on  meiner 
Äinb^eit  an,  Obs.  C.  424. 

Fruit,  bie  grud)t/  baö  S>hftt  Note 
2,  444. 

Full,  ooU.  A  full  glass  of  mae, 
ein  ©lad  ooU  äßeiu/  ein  ooOed  ©la« 
SQSein.  A  book  full  of  errors,  ein  S3ud) 
roller  geiler/  399. 

g  Ö  r/  for  (governs  the  accusative), 
346. 

g  Ö  r  ft  (ber)/  the  prince,  352. 

Future,  its  formation.  Note  I, 
376.  First  or  simple  future.  Note  I, 
376.  Compound  or  past  future ;  its 
formation,  380.  Future  of  the  sub- 
junctive; its  formation;  when  it  must 
be  used,  446.  The  future  is  fre- 
quently substituted  by  the  present 
tense,  503. 


G. 


Game  (a)  at  chess,  eine  9^artte 
Qd)aäiy  a  game  at  billiards,  eine  VdXn 
tie  SBillarb  $  the  game  of  chess,  bad 
©(^(^fpiel/  487. 


^* 


the  articfer  boi  lO,  «A, 
B.  C.  302- 
Gatk  I  of  the  town  or  cxcj;^  t«^ 

Gathkk  firnzt,  Ctit  etitftta  * 

I. 10. 

9c9cs#  towinis(gi9r.  theaccas.!, 
3J4.  Ö« 
mr  curtom,  347.  42^. 

A^<9<aibfr#  opposite  (gormm 
tfaedatfiTe),  511. 

9<(ciniDi$  (ba^>#  the  scent.  Note 

1,  «9*. 

Gb!«dkb  of  compoaiid  wordiyXotc 

2,  125.  An  mfiuitiiCT  taken  sob- 
atanärelf  are  of  the  neuter  gender. 
Ob«.  C.  323. 

GasriTTTK.  When  does  the  gen»- 
tire  of  maKnlme  and  neater  noona 
terminate  in  it  and  when  in  ci  ? 
Note  2y  KO.  The  genitiTe  is  oaed 
in  ref^T  to  the  questions  voitn  ?  wit 
eft?  Obs.  B.  227.  Apposition  of 
the  gemtire,  402. 

( f  E5CTLEX  AST,  thelord,  trr  «^erry  2 1 6. 

&€nvL^,  enough.  Obe.  B.  54. 

Ga^cvncE,  ipaSrbaft#  459. 

Ocrny  willinglT,  226. 

(S§efd»&fr  {tai),  the  affair,  piece  of 
business.  Ocf(häft(  macbeny  to  trans- 
act buMness,  370. 

C^efdyent  (ba^)y  the  present.  Note 
I,  203. 

Get,  lafftn  •,  Obs.  B.  151.  To  get 
(got),  or  to  hare  (bad)  mended,  an^ 
befffin  Iafr<rn*i  to  get  (got)  made, 
macbenlaffen  •/  Obs.  170. 171.  Toget 
(got)  djed,  färben  laffen  •,  199.  To  get 
up  (to  rise),  auffielen  *  #  3 1 9.  To  get 
shaved,  ^(^  xafixcn  (affen  */  332.  To 
get  rid  of  something,  (Stxoai  let  tDtxs 
ben  *,  337.  To  get  into  a  scrape,  ffd) 
^nbe(  au)ie^n  •.  To  get  out  of  a 
scrape,  fid)  ^txani  belfen*/  ftd)  ani 
ber  ^(^Itnge  stehen  */  fid)  oon  Qtmai 
lo^  mac^n :  I  got  out  of  the  scrape, 
id)  baU  mit  f)exaut  gebolfen/  id^  bin 
gut  baoon  Qttommtn,  408.  To  get 
paid/  fid)  bega^Ien  (affen  *  9   to  get 


to  dnmcr,  füb  |m 
ciaUIca  loffn  %  466. 
To  grt  one's  hvend,  fda  Srob  me? 
kuan  or  ccsxifeca  *•  To  get  one  i 
firefibcMxi  br,  fdi  cm&brai  w^    To 

•  to 


^:. 


Gel 


to 


Cto  earn),  svrbtoica.      To  get 

343.    To  get 

),©cxf«affeiu348. 

(to  enter  into  natn- 

[tV,  fU»  rcrtetrotbnu  M  9€sdfif 

cbcB  or  BCXBÄ^Iau  477. 

GrioB  (to),  to  coodnct,  to  taks^ 
f&brto.  Note  2,  140. 

Give,  ^ebrsS  91.  120.  Giren, 
9C9ebca«  I69.  To  gire  bock  ^gain 
(to  restore),  »übcrdebcn  *#  204.  To 
gite  awaj,  sc^^ebcn  *#  253. 

Glao  (to  be),  Ucb  fr^a  *•  I  am 
^ad  of  it,  c6  tjl  mir  Ucb»  352. 

9laBb€a#  to  befiere.  Gbm  which 
this  Tcrb  gOTems,  315. 

Go,  9r|^%  81.  Gone,  ^e^BMOi, 
169.  Gonethither,  ^nygangra/  Obs. 
B.  160.  To  go  «var,  meggr^S 
253.  TogoUDT,  bolcB$  to  send  for, 
ifoltn  laffca  %  105.  136.  To  go  oat, 
ait4gebcn%  110.  To  go  out,  bÜM84 
geben  %  382.  To  go  to  bed,  |a  9Sette 
geben  */  fd^lafcn  geben  *t  M  Kegen» 
319-  To  go,  or  come  to  fetch,  obto» 
leB#  433.  To  go  on  board,  to  embark, 
fi4  einf(btfea#  452.  To  go  aboot  (to 
manage)  a  thing,  a  onfanoen  *,  457. 

Good,  gtit>  the  goocl,  ber^  boi 
gate,  8.  fem.  bie  gatc#  358.  The 
good  (plnr.)  bie  giiten#  32.  358.  Mj 
good,  mein  guter/  meingote«/  8.  Obs. 
B.  358.  My  good  (phir.)  meiae 
gnten,  32.  Obs.  B.  358.  A  good, 
tin  qattXi  gate«,  46.  A  good  (fern.) 
eine  gate/  359.  Good,  gstcT/  gotcf« 
41.  Good,  gme  (fem.),  359.  Good 
>  (^tle,  pretty),  artig/  Note  6,  146. 
lo  be  good  for  something,  ui  9t$M 
taugen.  It  b  good  for  no&tng^  d 
tangt  an  nidfti,  284. 

Goodness  1  (an  ezdamation), 
@Ott !  478. 

Gratitude    (the),    the 

ledgment,  bie  IDantborteit/  Note  1, 
512. 
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®raf  (bet)/  the  count,  352. 

©rofc^en  (ber)/  the  grosh,  176. 

Grow,  to  wax,  mad)fcn*.  To 
grow  rapidly  (fast),  fd)nctt  wad)fen  ♦  j 
to  grow  up,  to  grow  tall,  t)txarui 
n>Q(^fen*/  463.  ft  grows  dark,  it 
grows  towards  night,  or  night  comes 
on,  ed  »irb  9lad)t  5  it  grows  late,  e6 
toirb  fp&t/  458. 

GuBST  (the),  bet  ®afl.  Will  you 
be  my  guest  ?  woUen  ®ie  mein  ®aft 
fcpn*?  515. 

®ulben  (bet)/  the  florin^  58. 


H. 


^aben*/  to  have,  ^e^abt/  had, 
158. 

Habit  (to  have  the),  bie  ®en>o^n« 
l^it  ^aben  ♦/  474. 

^Qlb/half,  no.  Obs.  C.  289. 

«^  at  ben/  on  account  of;  meinet:^ 
^a(bf  n/  on  account  of  me,  373. 

Half,  i)alh,  1 10.  Obs.  B.  289. 

•^anbel  (bet)/  the  commerce;  bet 
•^nbel/  the  quarrel,  371. 

Hano,  fangen  j  to  be  hanging, 
^naen/  344. 

Happbn,  gefd^e^en  */  wiberfa^« 
ten  *  i  to  happen,  to  meet  with, 
begegnen/  283.  To  happen,  ftci)  eretg« 
nen/  fid)  jutragen  ♦/  ©otfaUen  */  ge* 
fd^ben  */  begegnen/  397. 

Hardly,  faunt/ 180. 

Harm,  S36fed/  279. 

Hasten,  eilen.  To  hasten  up,  f^tu 
beieilen/  416. 

HAVB(to),  ^ben*.  Had,  gehabt/ 
158.  To  have  wherewithal  to  live, 
fein  2Cuöfommen  ^aben  *,  209. 

Hbar,  ^6ren/  131.  To  hear  of 
some  one,  oon  3emanbem  ^6ren/  282. 

•t>eifen*/  to  bid.  The  particle 
in  does  not  precede  the  infinitive 
added  to  this  verb,  Obs.  B.  151.  In 
the  past  participle  this  verb  retains 
the  u>rm'  of  the  infinitive,  when  pre- 
ceded by  another  infinitive,  Obs. 
170. 

Help,  f^elfen  */ 396.   I  cannot  help 


it,  i4  {ann  el  nic^t  &nbern  $  who  can 
help  it  ?  n>er  fann  bafür  ?  479. 

^emb  (bad)/  the  shirt,  59. 

Henceforth,  in  Sufunft/  481. 

^tVf  ^  i  n.  Obs.  A.  86.  These  parti- 
cles having  no  corresponding  words 
in  English,  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  Obs.  A.  203. 

ptvahf  herunter/  ^inab/  ^inuntec 
fteigen*/  ge^en*/  reiten*/  fa^ren*/&c, 
to  come,  go,  ride,  drive  down,  &c. 
333. 

^tvt  (bet)/  the  gentleman,  the 
lord,  216. 

«^  er  J  (bal)/  the  heart,  59. 

Hesitate,  ftd)  beftnnen  *.  He  hesi- 
tated no  longer,  er  befonn  ftd)  ni^ 
lange/  516. 

Hide  (to),  to  conceal,  verbergen  */ 
oerfteden/  458. 

«biet/  here ;  bO/  there.  From  (ier 
ana  ha  compound  adverbs  are  formed 
by  means  of  certain  prepositions» 
Obs.  B.  215. 

«^inorba^in/  thither,  85.  Obs. 
A.  86. 

Hinder  (to),  to  prevent,  vtxt)infi 
bern/  304. 

«hineingehen*/  to  go  into,  97. 
«^inaudge^en  */  to  go  out ;  ^raud? 
f ommen  */  to  come  out,  382. 

•f>inter/  behind  (governs  the  dat. 
and  accus.)  Rules,  85. 

Hire,  to  rent,  miet^en.  To  hire  a 
room,  ein  dimmer  miet^en/  337. 

His,  fein  9  bet/  bad  feinige/  22.  39. 

Hold,  flatten* 4  held  (p.  p.)  ge«s 
galten/  221.  To  hold  one\  tongue, 
to  stop  speaking,  be  silent,  fd^ipeu* 
gen  ♦/  487. 

«^oten/  to  fetch,  to  go  for.  .^olen 
laffen  */  to  send  for,  105. 

Hour  (the),  bie  @tunbe/  Note  I, 
1 10.  An  hour,  eine  ®tunbe/  Note  4, 
187.  The  hour,  bie  <Stunbe/  Obs. 
A.  287.  Two  hours  ago,  oor  ^toti 
®tunben  i  half  an  hour  ago,  oor 
einer  falben  @tunbe/  288. 

How  ?  nne  ?  176.  How  deep  ?  wie 
tief  ?  296.  How  far  ?  wit  mit  ?  307. 
How  large  ?  of  what  size  ?  mie  grof  '< 


Hov  low?  Vit  toaif  ?  Note 
3,137.193.  dw  loiv;  ii  it  mce  ? 
VÜ  Ub^  if  H  fämt,  tef  ?  387.  388. 
Haw  miicli?  ham  ouif  ?  «imcl? 
SO.  Hov  old  are  joa?  anc  oU 
fio»  eif  ?  18a  Hov,  beiofe  an 
cjLcluujtiün  ia  liaiialated  oj'  witf 
wiaitU  vc14l  Ek.  Hov^iood  joa 
aitt  9SC  fiab  &tl  Emr  maBf 
I  aB  midar  to  yoa! 
»icvirl  idr  3^ani  aidbt  |b  occtoatea 
babe!  Hoar  modi  kmdneaB  jOQ hare 
for  me !  «d^e  Mte  6u  f&r  at^ 
^oboi!  Oba.D.415. 

HovrnTsa,  tabcflnb  bo4r  iebe<^ 
347»  Hooeici»  BCTcrthdeaBy  boQ/ 
443.  Howvrer— stiD,  fc—fo»  491. 
493. 

Hear,  wtf^  tffn  •,  378.  To  hurt 
aome  one,  3einanbf  m  dtarai  SB  tobt 
tim*i  3tmaiibem  ria  Mb  tbm*/ 
3aaanbcm  S6fci  ttmn*  or  ytftgnt 
379*  To  hurt  aome  ooe'a  fedmga, 
Semanben  fr&nf en#  4 10. 

HusBAXD  (the),  ber  Stomir  bcr 
G^Kmanm  515. 

Htpbbm.  When  a  German  hjrphen 
(s)  must  be  used  in  compound  words» 
Note  3,  308. 


I. 


Idioms,  507. 5 10. 516 — 517.  Idioms 
depending  on  the  use  or  omisaon  of 
an  article,  508.  509 ;  on  the  use  of 
a  pronoun,  509 ;  on  Üie  use  of  a  verb, 
509 ;  on  the  use  of  a  preposition, 
509.  510.  Idiomatic  expressions  on 
the  verb  fcpn*/  to  be.  Are  you 
cold  ?  3ft  e6  S^nen  fait  ?  329.  My 
sister's  feet  are  cold,  metner  &d)meftev 
frieren  bie  %ü%t,  383.  What  is  your 
name  ?  wie  ^if  en  2>it  ?  My  name  is 
Charles,  id)  ^i^e  SLaxl,  391.  What  is 
that  called  ?  wie  nennt  man  bad  ?  How 
do  you  express  this  ?  toit  fagen  &t 
bag?  392. 

If,  wenn/  Rule  of  S^t.  185.  227. 
If  you  please,  gef&Utgft/  wenn  ed 
3^nen  det&Uid  iff  397.    If  not,  wp 


mdftf  453.  When  is  tfak  eonandioQ 
tiandated  hf  toim  foDowea  br  the 
snliionetnre,  and  when  is  it  renoerad 
bj  wtna  foDowed  by  the  indicatife  I 
(km.  D.  E.  439.  If— «o,  warn— fO' 
Oba.  A.  Note  3,  491.  493. 

3(t,  yomr.  7.  3|»t  gntcc/  pMe 
8.  jDer  3^9e/  bie  S^nec/  joan, 
16.  365.  2)ie  34n8cn#  yoora  (pfair.) 
39.  2>ie  i^n^n/  theiTa  (pfar.^ 
366. 

InpsaATfTB.  Ite  Ibnnation;  wben 
h  must  be  uaed,  453.  Oba.  A.  454. 
Compound  imperatiye.  Ite  foma- 
tion,  and  when  it  most  be  employed, 
Oba.  B.  454.  455.  Other  exmd» 
of  the  imperative»  460.  466.  Wba 
the  third  person  plural  ia  employed 
in  the  imperatiTe  instead  of  tke 
second,  the  personal  pionomt  ^ 
ahraya  fi^ows  the  venb,  but  nerar 
when  the  second  perB<m  iaemplojedL 
Oba.  459. 

iMPsaFBCT,  246.  Its  IbnDatknm 
regular  verba.  Obs.  A.  B,  C.  247. 
Ite  formation  in  irregular  verba,  Obs. 
251.  The  consonant  t  of  Uie  im» 
perfect  is  preceded  by  e#  if  Uie  pro- 
nundadon  requires  it,  Oba.  B.  247. 
The  Rnglish  nave  three  imperfect 
tenses,  whilst  the  (Germans  hm  but 
one,  247.  The  imperfect  is  the  his- 
torical tense  of  the  Germans,  and  is 
used  in  narration,  when  the  naztator 
has  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  action 
or  event,  246. 503.  The  imperfect  may 
even  be  used,  when  the  narrator  has 
not  witnessed  the  event ;  but  then  he 
must  take  care  to  add  to  hia  nam- 
tive  a  phrase  like,  fagte  tVt  said  he, 
&c.  504.  Imperfect  of  the  Sabjuae- 
tive ;  ite  formation ;  when  it  must  be 
employed,  429,  et  seq«^.  The  im- 
peifect  of  the  subjunctrre  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  conditional  pn. 
sent,  430.    See  also  SuBjuxcnvs. 

3n/  in,  governs  the  daävs  and 
accusative,  85.  96.  364. 

In,  in^  96.  364.  In  all  case^  at 
all  evente,  auf  jeben  gaa#  513.  In 
another  manner,  auf  eüie  aiibcfc  lCrt# 
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452.  In  a  short  time,  in  furjem/  464. 
In  consequence  of,  according  to, 
laut/  494.  In  order  to,  urn— ju,  Obs. 
A.  89.  In  order  that,  in  order  to, 
atsf  baf/  bamit,  473.  In  spite  of, 
lottery  in  spite  of  her,  n>iber  i^ren 
SßiUen/  471.  In  vain,  oergebend/  oer$ 
Qthliii,  umfonft/  516. 

Indicate,  anzeigen/  416. 

Indicative.   See  Prbsbnt  Indi- 
cative. 

Indeed,  in  SBa^r^eit )  in  fisu^t,  in 
ber  Zt^at,  mvtiidi,  to<xi)xfyxftiQ,  459. 

Infinitive.  Its  formation.  Note 
1,  71*  Its  place  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase.  Rule  of  S^t.  72.  Is  pre- 
ceded hy  the  particle  gU/  Obs.  71. 
When  it  is  not  preceded  by  that  par- 
ticle, Obs.  B.  151.  152.  From  the 
infimtive  the  future  tenses  are  formed, 
376.  From  the  infinitive  the  con- 
ditional tenses  are  formed,  Obs.  E. 
430.  When  at  the  end  of  a  proposition 
there  are  two  infinitives  how  should 
they  be  placed  with  respect  to  the 
auxiliary  ?  Rule  of  Synt.  A.  380. 
Rule  or  Synt.  B.  381.  When  two 
infinitives  depend  upon  each  other 
bow  must  they  be  placed  ?  f^  A. 
322.  £^  B.  323.  The  infimtive 
taken  substantively  is  of  the  neuter 
^nder,  Obs.  C.  323.  The  Enfflish 
mfinitive  cannot  always  be  translated 
by  the  German  infinitive  :^He  is  too 
fond  of  me  to  do  such  a  thing,  er 
liebt  mi(4  ^u  febt/  all  baf  er  biefed 
t^un  foate/477.  I'he  English  infinitive 
preceded  by  what  is  expressed  by 
foUen*.  £x.  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do,  id)  totif  nid)t/  wad  i^  t^un  foU. 
He  does  not  know  what  to  answer, 
er  »ei§  nid)t/  toat  er  antworten  foil/ 
&c.  398.  He  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  er  wußte  nid)t/  woju  er  ftd)  ents^ 
fd)lie$en  \o\ltt,  516. 

Innkeeper,     the    landlord,    ber 
f&ixt\),  293. 

Inquire    after  some    one,     nad) 
Semanbem  fragen/  222 ;  fid)  nad)  Se- 
manbem  erfunbigen/  396. 
Instant  (this),  biefcn  Xugenblicf /270. 


Instead  of,  onftattjtt/ 131  ;  anftatt 
or  ftatt,  493,  Note  3,  494. 

Instruct,  unterrid)ten/  Unterric^ 
ertbeilen  or  geben  •/  324. 

Intend,  to  think,  gebenfen  •/  136. 
Intended,  gefonnen.  To  intend  or 
to  have  the  intention,  gefonnen 
fepn  •/ 140. 

Intention,  ber  »orfaj/ 140. 

Intimate,  familiar,  oertraut/  444. 

Into,  to  go,  ^inein  ge^en  */  97. 

Introduce,  einführen/  424.  To 
introduce  some  one  to  a  person,  518. 

Inversion  of  the  subject.  Rule  of 
Sjrnt.  251^52.  Inversion  of  propo- 
sitions, £^  A.  377.  ft?"  B.  378. 

Invite.  To  invite  some  one  to 
dinner,  Scmanben  )iu  ®aft  bitten  •/ 
Semanben  ^um  a)tittag«effen  einlas 
ben  ♦/  615. 

3fd)'  This  ending  serves  to  form 
adjectives  of  the  names  of  nations, 
130. 

It,  et/ed/ 10;  el/  Obs.  164. 

J. 

3e— ie/  je— befto/  the— the,  Obs. 
A.  Note  1,  491.  3e  t^tx,  Je  lieber/ 
the  sooner — the  better,  492. 

3eber/  jebe/  jebed,  each  or  each 
one ;  ein  Seber/  cine  3ebe/  ein  3cbe«/ 
each,  each  one,  Obs.  B.  314. 

3ebermann/  every  one,  every 
body  :  its  declension,  Obs.  A.  302. 

3emanb/  somebody,  anybody, 
some  one,  any  one,  23. 

3ener/  jene/  jened/  that;  plur. 
jene  $  ma^  be  substituted  by  the 
definite  article,  25.  Obs.  26.  Obs.  36. 

Sen  feit  (preposition),  jenfeit«  (ad- 
verb), Obs.  A.  203.  Obs.  B.  204. 

Jest  (the),  ber  0d)erj  j  to  jest, 
fd)erjen/  480. 

3e$t/  at  present,  now,  110. 

Judge  (to  be  a),  of  something, 
\i&j  auf  Qtwa^  t)erftet)cn  ♦.  Are  you 
a  judge  of  cloth  ?  oerfte^en  @{e  ftd^ 
aufö  Zuä^l  457. 

•Jump,  Rupfen/  Note  2,  411.    To 
jump  out  of  the  window,  aul  bem 
8 
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W  i^Mf  vtte^«  St^  v'^ie^s  kwdl  ^t 

iW  kvK  with  tW  &>^  ^  *^xilt  «I 
N»  Ji*i.  i*i, 

KiN'>  ^\  &  $^^teii^  <iw  )Lit»  ntc 

'IV  kuook  sx  the  Jkkht.  j;»  H<  ^^^ 

lttt>wo»  ^ctcttlb/  lS:i.  IVliMtv  ^U> 
'IV  iiK^w.  w  be  ^k^  t\>saciLr  $1^  IV> 

jl cm p limes;  «^2^^  tbte  comp£K 
mtMO»  v^^  <  m  tbe  (^hJur.^    Not«  U 

*:^ 

^^niicB^  tobeiNe  vcaa\$9.  Noie 
3.  13<>,  üjr  ÄH).  <fcS<^-artt/  been  »bie 
vCOuId\  193.    The  (ucticie  ^«t  do«« 

thi»  verK  <H)«.  B.  Ul.  In  tbe  («»t 
(Hirtioi(\le  ÜÜS  vifrb  reiaios  tbe  ^Mm 
«>f  the  iu6nitire.  wheu  pivceded  by 
AiMHher  io&mtive.  Ob«.  ITVK 

XoilfB/  to  vXHit,  i$9.  J(c|hB#jio 
u»te.  i:JK 


SttaUf  by  Tirtiie  oi, 
genitive,  493. 
itreuser  (beT)#tlie       _ 
itud^cn  (bet)/  the  cake, 

L. 


gDf«nf  ^ 


58. 


66. 


Ladt,  bie  SDamc/  399- 

S&nAl/  along  (gOTemt  the  drt. 
u  wdl  as  the  genitiTe),  Note  3. 
484. 

eafTcn*/ to  leave  (let),  CT  309. 
The  particle  ivi  does  not  precede  die 
infinitive  added  to  the  vWb  (offn*/ 
105.  Oh«.  B.  151.  In  the  past  par- 
ticiple this  verb  retains  thefonnof 
the  infinitive,  when  preceded  hf 
another  infinitive,  Obs.  170. 

Last  (to),  (to  wear  well),  f^aUn  *# 
Ktnmir  486. 

Latx,  fp5ti  114  ;  too  kte,  go  fp^ 
151. 

Latelt,  neitUdb/  -^64. 

Lavoh  at  some  one,  ftd)  übft 
Snoanben  lofK^  mad^n.  To  mock 
at«  to  criticise  some  one,  ftc^  ftber 
JemanbcB  auf^Uen  */  343.  To  fanuli 
al  something,  über  CEtwa«  la^ea.  To 
laugh  at,  to  deride  some  one,  Ztmn^ 
Un  att#lad>cn  or  verladen/  399. 

9attt#  in  conseouence  of,  accord- 
ing to  CgoTems  Uw  genitive^  494. 
^2Bt  (adverb),  aloud,  254. 

Lit  (to\  to  pat,  to  place,  le^fBi 
irr.  Note  3,  388.  I>o  not  lay  it  to 
mr  chaige,  do  not  accuse  me  of  it, 
^i<<n  $i<  Bttr  bte  Gdmlb  mint,  479. 

Lkad  ito),  f&brtB#  86.  To  lead, 
UixcB/  Note  3,  140. 

Lbap  ^to)  on  horseback,  fi4a>f  b«i 
¥ftc^  ftetn^ni  %  411. 

Lx^ax,  loncii.  I  learn  to  read, 
i^  Uru  lr«rB#  Obs.  C  1S6,  197. 

Lbatb  (to\  lafcn*,  105.  To  leaf« 
o£  Mfbto  a.  I  Icftve  of*  readiag, 
id^  b^rt  txof  )tt  lcfrB#  445.  lb  km 
oC  tf bctt  btfibctt  *.  Where  Ad  wt 
leave  of?  vo  fisb  vir  94^1  ttMr« 
Ntt?  480. 

Lsft.  To  the  left,  oa  te  left 
«ide  or  hand,  tiati#  Itairr  .^«^  485. 
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S  e  ^  r  e  ti/  to  teach.  The  case  which 
this  verb  governs,  Obs.  B.  323.  The 
particle  gu  does  not  precede  the  in- 
nnitive  added  to  this  verb.  Obs  B. 
151.  In  the  past  participle  this  verb 
retains  the  form  of  the  infinitive 
when  preceded  by  another  infinitive, 
Obs.  170.  Note  3,  171. 

Secret  (ber)/  the  master,  tutor, 
preceptor,  professor,  216. 

Lend  (to),  leiten*/  91.  Lent,  qt^ 
liefen,  169. 

Semen/  to  learn,  126.  The  par- 
ticle 311  does  not  precede  the  infini- 
tive added  to  this  verb,  Obs.  B.  151. 
in  the  past  participle  this  verb  re- 
tains the  form  of  the  infinitive,  when 
preceded  by  another  infinitive,  Obs. 
170.  Note  3,  171. 

Lsss,  »eniger.  Less--than,  totnU 
get— aU/  68. 

Let,  oermtet^en/  337.  Let  see 
(expose  to  sight),  fe^en  (affen  *,  135. 

Letters  (written)  of  the  German 
alphabet.  Lessons  L  IL  Printed 
letters  of  the  German  alphabet,  1. 
Letters  which  difier  in  their  pro- 
nundation  from  the  English  let- 
ters, 3.  4. 

S  e  u  t  e/  people.  Compound  words 
in  mann  change  this  termination  in 
the  plural  into  Seute :  the  merchant, 
berJCaufmann^  plur.bieJtaufleute/45. 

Lie  (to),  liegen  ♦  5  lain,  öclegen/ 1 77- 

Light  (to),  an^ünben/  141. 

Like  (to),  gern  ^aben  *.  To  like 
to  see,  gem  fe^)cn  ♦.  To  hke  wine, 
gem  SBeintrinfen*.  To  Uke  some- 
thing, ein  greunb  »on  @twa«  fcön*/ 
226.  To  like,  [d^meden  3  now 
do  you  hke  this  wine  ?  nne  fc^mectt 
3^)nen  biefer  ©ein  ?  399.  To  Uke 
better  than,  lieber  mögen/  aii,  Note  2, 
307.  308. 

Liking.  To  mv  liking,  ttadj 
meinem  SBelieben  or  ©efallen  i  to  every 
lK>dy'8  liking,  nadj  Sebermannd  f&e^ 
lieben  4  nobc^y  can  do  anything  to 
his  liking,  486. 

Listen,  an^^bcen/  .stt(!6cen/  131. 
Note  2,  132. 


Little,  wenig/  54.  A  httle,  ein 
menig/  55. 

Live  (to),  leben/  253.  To  hve,  to 
dwell,  wohnen/ 191. 

8o^n  (ber)/  the  fee,  wages,  salary, 
216. 

Look  for  some  one,  Semanben 
fud)en/  221.  To  look  back,  fic^  um« 
fe^en  */  313.  To  look  hke  (to  appear), 
auöfe^en  *  wie.  How  does  he  look  ? 
wit  pe^t  er  au8?  404.  You  look 
(appear)  very  well,  ®ie  fe^en  fe^r  gut 
aud  i  she  looks  B.uffry,  fie  ftebt  oer« 
briefUd)  au6/  408.  To  look  pleased 
with  some  one,  3emanbem  ein  freunb« 
lid)ed  ®t\idjt  ma^en.  To  look  cross 
at  some  one,  Semanbem  ein  b&fed 
&t\\(ijt  mad)en.  A  good  looking  man, 
ein  !0{ann  oon  gutem  2Cnfe^en  9  a  bad 
looking  man,  ein  ^ann  oon  fd)led)tem 
Xnfe^en/  409.  You  look  so  melan- 
choly, @te  fe^en  fo  [(^wermüt^ig  au6/ 
48 1 .  To  look  upon  or  into,  ge^en  * 
auf  or  m6)  i  the  window  looks  into 
the  street,  bad  '^tn^tx  ge^t  auf  bie 
(nad)  ber)  ©träfe/  465. 

Los«,  oerlieren  ♦  >  lost,  verloren/ 
181.  To  lose  at  play,  Derfpieleu/ 182. 
To  lose  one's  wits,  ben  SSerflanb  oer? 
lieren/  414. 

^\x%  a  wish,  a  mind,  a  desire, 
Note  2,  71. 

M. 

Magazine,  bad  fOtaga^in/  97. 

Make,  matten/  Note  4,  76.  To 
make  a  fire,  geuer  anmad)en/  75.  To 
make  some  one's  acquaintance,  fßu 
!anntf(^aft  mit  Semanbem  mad)en.  I 
have  made  his  acquaintance,  id)  l^aht 
feine  S5e!anntfd)aft  gemad)t/  i<%  i^obt 
feefanntfd)aft  mit  ifam  qtma&jt,  405. 

^al/  time.  When  is  this  word 
written  with  a  large  letter,  and  when 
with  a  small  ?  Note  1,  159. 

SKan/  one,  the  people,  they,  or 
any  one  (indefinite  pronoun),  193. 
Wnen  this  word  must  be  used,  318. 

Manage,  or  to  go  about  a  thing, 
(51  anfongen  ♦.  How  do  you  manage? 
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nHe  fangen  Sie  e«  on?  457.  To 
manage,  eg  bergeftalt  maö^n  haf,  el 
fo  einnd)ten/  hai,  e«  fo  madjtn,  ba§. 
I  manage  to  go  thither,  id)  rtd)te  ed  fo 
ein/  baf  ic^  ^inge^en  !ann/  471. 

^and)er/  manc^/  mand^ed/  many 
a  one,  some,  359- 

S^ann  (bet),  the  man,  meaning  a 
Midier,  is  not  used  in  the  ploral, 
when  preceded  by  a  noun  of  number, 
Obs.  D.  289.  Compoimd  words  in 
^Dtann  change  this  termination  in  the 
plural  into  teute :  bet  «Hauptmann/  the 
cantain ;  plur.  «j^auptleute/  Rule,  45. 

Many  a  one,  some,  mancher/ 
mandjtf  manned/  359. 

March  (to),  marf(!^ren/  Note  1, 
370. 

Marriaob,  bie  ^titat^,  bie  (Si)t, 

477. 
Marry  somebody,  3emanben  ^eiro« 

t^n  5  to  marry  (meaning  to  give  in 

marriage),   oer^eirat^en/   oere^Uc^n. 

To  be  married,  oer^eirat^etfepn*/477. 

^arfi^iren/  to  march.   Note  1. 

370. 

Master  (the),  the  tutor,  the  pre- 
ceptor, the  professor,  ber  €e^rer/2l6. 
The  German  master  (meaning  the 
master  of  the  German  language),  ber 
SDeutfd^le^rer.  The  German  master, 
(meaning  that  the  master  is  a  Ger- 
man, whatever  he  teaches),  ber  beut* 
fd)e  fie<>rer/  324. 

Match.  He  has  not  his  match 
or  his  equal,  er  ^at  feined  ®leid(;en 
ni<%t/  404. 

Means  (the),  bad  ^itteU  399. 
There  is  no  means  of  finding  money 
now,  e«  gibt  fein  «Wittcl  (ifl  nlc^t 
m6dU4)/  [i4  tn  biefem  Xugenblicte 
®elb  iu  oerfd)affen/  484. 

Meat,  bad  Sletfc^/  58.  Salt  meat, 
(jefaljene«  gleifd)  5  fresh  meat,  frifdje« 
ilt\\d}  i  salt  meats,  gefalgene  ^peifen/ 
370. 

Meddle  with  something,  fid)  in 
Qtmai  mifd)en/  fid)  mit  Qtxoai  ah%tf 

ben  ♦/ 371. 

Meet  with,  antreffen*/  398.  507. 
To  meet  with,  begegnen/  283. 


9Re^r/   more.    «IRe^t — aU/ 
than,  67,  68. 

!0{et)re  or  mehrere/  many,  several, 
Note  5,  359. 

!0tein/  6.  fO^ein  guter/  guted/oy 
good,  8.  ^r  meinige»  mine,  16.  Use 
of  mein/  bein/  fein  instead  <^  meiner/ 
beiner/  feiner/  Note,  92. 

Mend,  onebeffem/  75. 

Merchandise,  bie  S$aare.  The 
price  of  the  merchandise  Mis,  bie 
fBSaatt  fi^l&gt  ah  i  rises,  fd)l6gt  aitf/434. 

Mild,  fanft.  A  mild  z^>hyr,  eis 
fanfter  äepb^r/  396. 

Mile,  bie  ^tiU,  Note  1.  307. 

Mine,  ber  meinige/  Obs.  16,  365. 
Mme  (plur.),  bie  meinigen/  39.  366. 
An  uncle  oC  mine,  einer  mciaer 
C^ime.  I  am  looldng  for  a  bro- 
ther of  mine,  id)  fu(^  einen  meinet 
fiSrübet/  221.  222. 

Miss  (to),  verfehlen/  terabf&nmesi 
282.  To  miss,  to  ne^ect,  eerflif 
men/  410. 

Mistake  (to),  to  be  mistaken,  fi^ 
irren/  flc^  t&ufd^en  i  you  are  mistakfn, 
®ie  irren  fi4/  314. 

^itt  with  (governs  the  dative), 
165. 

SRittetft  or  t>emrittelft/  by  meant 
of  (ffovems  the  genitive),  510. 

Mix,  fid)  mif^n/  339. 

^6gen*/  to  permit  (may),  |7 
309.  The  particle  tu  does  not  pre- 
cede the  innnitive  aaded  to  this  v«rb, 
Obs.  B.  151.  In  the  past  participle 
this  verb  retains  the  form  of  the 
infinitive,  when  preceded  by  another 
infinitive,  Obs.  170. 

SRo^r/  (ber)/  the  negro,  353. 

^onat  (ber)/  the  month,  59. 

Moods,  see  Infinitivb,  Indi- 
cative,       SüBJUNCTlTB,        CoirOI* 

tional. 

More,  me^r/ 210.  One  more  book, 
no4  ein  SSucf))  a  few  books  mon^ 
nod)  einige  S3ü(^/  64.  Moie— than, 
me^r — aW/  67,  69. 

Morning  (this),  biefen  fDtorgea. 
In  the  morning,  bei  Sl^geni/  an 
SD^orgen/ 107. 
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MocH,  many,  a  good  deal  of,  oiet/ 
54. 

^unb  (ber)/  the  mouth,  130. 

fSkü\^tn*f  to  he  ohliged  (must), 
^gr  309.  &tmu%t,  must  (past  part.), 
208.  The  infinitive  joined  to  this 
verh  is  not  preceded  by  the  particle 
jU/  106.  Obs.  B.  151.  In  the  past 
participle  this  verb  retains  the  form 
of  the  infinitive,  when  preceded  by 
another  infinitive,  Obs.  170. 

Must,  möffen*/  106.  208.  See 
mülfen. 


N. 


9iac^/  after  (governs  the  dative), 
220.  Obs.  B.  226.  Rule,  241. 

9l&(^ft/  next  to  (after),  governs 
the  dative,  511. 

Names  of  countries,  towns,  and 
villages  :  —  their  declension,  200. 
Names  of  persons : — their  declension, 
Obs.  A.  B.  392.  The  genitive  of 
names  of  towns  is  generallv  ex- 
pressed by  an  adjective.  Tnis  is 
formed  by  addmg  the  syllable  er  to 
the  name,  ber  ^tipii^tx  ^tubent/  the 
student  of  Leipzic,  299*  The  names 
of  weiffhts,  measures,  and  quantities, 
as  w3l  as  the  word  ^ann/  man, 
meaning  a  soldier,  are  not  used  in 
the  plural,  when  preceded  by  a  noun 
of  number,  Obs.  C.  289. 

91  art  (\>tx),  the  fool,  130. 

Native  (the),  ber  @ingeborne#  512. 

Natural,  natürltd)/  442. 

Neab,  umt)eit/  in  ber  9l&^/  bti, 
neben/  303. 

9Uben/  near  (governs  the  dative 
and  accusative),  85.  303. 

9lebft/  together  with,  besides,  in- 
cluding (governs  the  dative),  511. 

Necessary  ^adjective),  nbt^ig.  To 
be  necessary,  not^tg  fepn  */  208.  209. 

Neglect  (to),  t>ema(l()l&f1tden/  410. 

Neither — nor,  wthtt — no(^/  17. 
Obs.  A.  491.  492. 

Never,  nii,  nitmaU/ 154. 

Next  to  (after),  n&(^ft/ 511.    Next 


week,    bie   fänftige/   n&c^fle   SBod^/ 
365. 

mdiU  not,  10.  Place  of  this 
negative,  500,  501.  Sliest  oie(  me^t/ 
not  much  more,  64.  9lid)t  me^r^  no 
more,  210.  Sltd^t  allein  or  ni^t  nur 
— fonbern  aud^/  not  only—but  also, 
374.  Obs.  A.  491.  ®ie  ift  nid)t  nut 
fc^bn/  fonbern  aud)  xtid},  she  is  not 
only  handsome,  but  she  is  rich  also, 
492. 

9liemanb/  no  one,  nobody,  or, 
not  anybody,  23. 

No,  nein/  10.  No,  none,  not  a, 
or  not  any,  lein/  44.  Not  any  more, 
no  more,  fein — mti^Vt  63.  No  one, 
nobody,  or  not  any  body,  9liemanb/ 
23.  No  where,  not  any  where, 
nirgenb  or  nirgenbd/  86. 

^  0  d)/  still,  yet,  some,  or  any  more, 
63.  9lod)  einmal/  once  more,  405. 
9io4  ein  fBudjf  one  more  book. 
9iod)  einige  f8(id)tt,  a  few  more  books 
64. 

Noise  (the),  ber  SArnt/ 181. 

Nominative.  Apposition  of  the 
nominative,  ^^  A.  402.  In  the 
second  member  of  a  compound 
phrase  the  nominative  is  placed  after 
Its  verb.  4^  350.  Obs.  A.  351. 

Not,  nidjt,  10.  Not  at  all,  ganj 
unb  gar  nid)t/  425.  Not  much  more, 
nic^toiel  mti)v,  64.  Not  onlv — ^but 
also,  ni^t  allein — ^fonbern  and),  374. 
Obs.  A.  491.  Not  quite,  ni(^t  gan)/ 
181.  Not  so  large,  nic^t  fo  drof/ 
146.  Not  until  (not  before),  ni(^ 
e^er — hU,  382.  Not  yet,  no(^  nid^t/ 
150. 

Nothing,  not  any  thing,  nid^th 
12.    Nothing  but,  nic^l  aid/  320. 

Notwithstanding,      ungeaditet/ 

471. 

Nouns  fcollective),  form  generally 
their  plursu  by  addi^  Krten/  kinds, 
species,  to  the  sin^ar ;  Obftarten/ 
various  kinds  of  fruit.  Note  1,  444. 

Now,  nun/  278. 

Numbers  (cardinal).  Note  1,  50. 
Ordinal  numbers.  Note  2,  60.  Thdr 
dedenoon.    Rem.     360.       George 
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the  TWd,   9€dC9  bet  ^DnttC/   &c. 

393. 
9(BrrOiil7»lmt,  50. 

O. 

C  ht  wliedier,  is  a  component  of  the 
foDowing  conjunctions  :  cb^lrid^r  ob< 
»cM#  obfdca#  ob3^r#  thoogb,  al- 
thoogb.  Tliese  conjunctions  ought  to 
be  conadered  as  two  seoarate  words, 
for  the  subject  or  even  tne  case  of  the 
reib  may  be  placed  between  them. 
Note  9,  Obs.  G.  H.  441.  491. 492. 

CbdUid>/  obfdioii/  obiPcbU  ob^irar 
— fe  bo4  or  9lei<toobl  or  md)t4  btfto 
ipcm^#  thouffh — ^nererthdess.  Note 
3.  Obe.  G.  H.  441.  Obs.  A.  Note 
2,  491.  493. 

Obliob  (to),  t»crbinbcn  */  oer< 
l^i(btf  n  f  the  obligation,  bie  Serbinb* 
iWtiXi  437.  To  be  obliged  to 
some  one  for  something,  Scmaiibein 
f&r  6tipa4  ver bunten  fern  *.  To  be 
indebtCKi  to  some  one  for  something, 
3cmanbem  6tioa4  tcrbantrn  or  }u 
üerbonfen  babcn  *#  415.  To  be  obli- 
ged (shall,  ought),  foQen  *.  Fast 
part.  gefoUt/  210.  See  fotten  *.  To 
De  obliged  (must),  möfTen  *#  106. 

Obsulvb  something,  to  take  no- 
tice of  something,  (Stnsil  merfcn  or 
gewahr  n>erben  *t  347,  348. 

Op,  writ  67.  Of  is  ne^Tr  expressed 
when  it  stands  between  two  substan- 
tives. Rule  1,  222.  Of  the  (genitive), 
12.  13.  Of  them,  relative  to  persons, 
i^rer/  55. 

Opfbr  (to),  anbieten  *,  298. 

Often,  oft#  150. 

O^eim  (bet)/  the  uncle,  216. 

C^ne^  without,  253.  486. 

Omit,  au^laffen  •/  41 1. 

On  or  upon,  auf/  100.  On  account, 
of,  wegen  9  on  account  of  him,  for 
his  sake,  feinetwegeii/  Obs.  373.  On 
condition  (provided),  unter  bet  S3e$ 
bingung/  ba§/  mit  bem  SBebinge/  ba§/ 
481.  On  the  right  side  or  hand, 
te(^4f  redetet  «^anb/  485.  On  pur- 
pose, mit  Sleif/  oorf&^U^/  487. 


Onb,  thepeople,  they  or  any  ok, 
mam  193.  318.  One  day,  once,  eiae< 
Za%t€t  einfl/  473. 

Only,  but,  nur^  50. 

Open,  bff^en^  attfrnad^n^  120 ; 
auffd)Ue§en  *#  aufde^n*#  fl4  iffiKiw 
Note  1,  386.  387. 

Opposite,  gegcnfiberf  511. 

Ob  (conjunction),  ober/ 14.  HAer 
— K)r,  entn^cbcr — obcr^  491.  492. 

Otbeb,  anber$  anodier,  eii  Xa» 
berer  $  others,  anbete  {  no  other, 
feinen  anbem^  no  others,  leine  ob^ 
bete/  58.  59. 

Otbbbwisb,  differently,  anbetl 
In  another  manner,  anf  cine  anbete 
Hxt  Otherwise  (meaning  ebe),foB|b 
452. 

OuE,  unfer/51. 

Out  of,  aud/  204.  Got  of ,  on  the 
outäde  of,  aufer^lb/  382.  OntoC 
except,  anfcr.  He  works  oat  ojf 
doors,  er  arbeitet  auf  er  bem  ^aafe» 
Note  1,  484. 

OvEE.  It  is  aU  over,  e«  it  baraai 
8efd)e^n.  It  is  all  over  w^  ne, 
et  ijl  um  mi4  def^c^n/  i4  ^ia  Mtto> 
reu/  409. 

OVEBCHABOB     (to),      tO     Bsk    tOO 

much,  6berfeten#  425. 

Owe  (to),  f^ttlbie  fci^  %  Note  2. 
186. 


P. 


Pain  (the),  bet  SkJ^erj^  Note  3, 
125. 

Pabdon  (to),  ver^tt^n*/  480. 

Pabbnts  (tather  and  mother),  bte 
KeUecn#  221. 

Pabt  (to)  with  something»  QttM 
abfdjaffen*  337. 

Fabticiplb  past ;  its  fonnstäon, 
Note  1,  154.  Is  used  at  an  n^sc- 
tive,  igr  450.  Serves  to  fonn  d» 
passive  vtnce,  233.  Stand«  «I  the 
end  of  the  phrase,  0*  1 58.  When 
two  past  participles  depend  npon 
each  other  now  must  they  be  phcsd  ? 
1^  A.  322.  0*  B.  323.  When 
at  the  end  of  a  propomtioo  Üiat  are 
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two  past  perticiplet  how  should  thej 
be  jMaceawith  respect  to  the  auxi- 
liary? igr  A.  380.  f9*  B.  381. 
Past  participles  which  do  not  take 
the  syllable  Qtt  Obs.  A.  Rule,  175. 
Verbs  which  in  the  past  participle 
retain  the  form  of  the  Infinitive  when 

Preceded  by  another  infinitive,  Obs. 
fote  2,  170.  Participle  present : — 
its  formation ;  when  is  it  to  be  em- 
ployed? Notes  1,  2,  417.  How  is 
the  English  present  participle  to  be 
translated  into  German  ?  Obs.  E.  F 
Note  3,  418.  Obs.  6.  419. 

Particles  (uumarablej  have  not 
the  tonic  accent.  Note  1,  75.  The 
verbs  compounded  of  inseparable 
particles  do  not  admit  of  the  syllable 
at  in  the  past  participle,  Obs.  A. 
Hotel.  Rule,  175.  5^ara6fe parti- 
cles can  be  separated,  either  to  give 
place  to  the  syllable  ge  of  the  past 
Dorticiple,  or  to  ju  of  the  infinitive, 
X>f  ote  2,  75.  The  separable  particle 
18  in  simple  tenses  always  placed  at 
die  end  of  the  sentence,  Obs.  C.  121. 
But  when  the  sentence  begins  with  a 
conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun,  or  a 
relative  adverb,  the  particle  is  not 
separated  from  its  verb,  Obs.  B.  126. 
Ods.  a.  150.  Words  which,  form- 
ing one  signification  with  the  verb, 
are  placed  exactly  like  the  separable 
particles,  Obs.  A.  299. 

Pass  (to)  by  the  side  of  some  one, 
7(n  3<>nanbem  t>orbet0f^en  *.  To 
pass  before  a  place,  ooc  einem  fOtte 
oorbeigel^en  */  280.  To  pass  away 
the  time,  bie  Seit  oertreiben  •,  313. 
The  pastime,  bet  3^itt}ettreib/  314. 
To  pass,  meaning  to  reach,  reichen/ 

396.  397. 

Patibnt  (the),  the  sick  person, 
ber9atient#  Note  1.  225.  344. 

Pat  (to),  beja^len.  Paid,  bejo^lt/ 
Obs.  A.  175.  Obs.  A.  213.  To  pay 
down,  bar  beja^len/  268.  To  pay 
some  one  a  visit,  Semanbem  einen 
fBeia&j  mac^n/  409. 

Peasant,  ber  SBauet/  22. 

People,  Uuttt  101. 


Perceive  (to),  bemerfen/  225. 

Pebfect.  Its  formation,  154. 
The  perfect  tense  must  be  used  when 
the  narrator  was  not  an  eye-witness 
of  the  action  or  event,  246.  504. 
Perfect  of  reflective  verbs,  318.  We 
sometimes  omit  at  the  end  of  a 
phrase  the  auxiliary  of  the  perfect, 
when  the  phrase  tliat  follows  begins 
with  another  auxiliary,  Obs.  £.  505. 

Perhaps,  melleid^t/  415. 

Philosopher,  ber  ^BUWcoti\t,  ber 
9)^ilofop^/  296. 

Physician,  ber  ICt^t,  86. 

Pick  up,  aufgeben  *,  75.  Picked 
up>  aufgehoben/ 165. 

Pity  (to),  bef lagen/  298. 

Place  (the),  bet  fütt,  bit  &ttUt, 
410. 

Play  (to),  fpielen/  131.  To  play 
upon  the  violin,  auf  ber  Siioline 
fpielen  $  to  play  the  violin,  bie  S3io^ 
line  ober  S3iolin  fpielen  i  to  play  for 
something,  urn  Qtxoa^  fpielen  i  to  play 
at  cards,  JCarten  fpielen  4  the  play- 
ing at  cards,  bad  ^actenfpiet/  Ol>8. 
487. 

Pleasb,  belieben.  To  please,  to 
like,  gefallen  */  268. 

Pleasure  (the),  bal  Vergnügen/ 
114. 

Plunder  (to),  to  rob,  pl&nbern/ 
416. 

Pluperfect.  Its  formation  from 
the  imperfect  of  the  auxiliary  and  the 
past  partielle  of  the  verb,  350.  Its 
use  lor  the  English  present  participle, 
Obs.  E.  Note  3,  418.  The  auxihiuy 
of  the  pluperfect  is  sometimes  omitted 
at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  when  the 
phrase  that  follows  begins  with  ano- 
ther auxiliary,  Obs.  £.  505. 

Polite  (courteous),  ^bflic^  i  im- 
polite (uncivil),  un^bflidjf  389-  442. 

Possible,  mb^liä)  i  impossible,  un# 
mbgli^/  441. 

Pour,  giefen*.  To  pour  away, 
weggiefen  ♦/  397.  398. 

Practise,  üben.  I  practise  speak- 
ing, id)  6be  mx6)  im  €{pred)en/  475. 

Prate,  \^toh%tni  a  prating  man. 
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ein  VUuUtfX,  64io&4cr)  a  pntmg 
woman»  eine  €k^&(rrimi/  475. 

Peat,  to  request,  bitten  */  213. 

Pasm,  ootjie^n  */  467. 

Prbpositioit,  ha€  Sormort/  460. 
Prepodtkms  goyerning  the  Geni- 
tive, see  bielfeiti  ienfeit/  ^Iben^ 
ftaft,  lauU  mittelf^  or  «ermittelt/ 
flatt  or  anftatt,  oermft^e/  nn^tadjUt, 
umoeiti  um —undent  m&]^renb/  megen. 
Prepoeitions  govemmg  the  Dative, 
see  an€f  auftt,  bei/  entgegen/  gegen^ 
fiber/  mit/  md^,  n&4ft/  nebft/  fammt/ 
feit/  t>on/  iU/  ^mmber.  Prepoätiona 
ffoveming  the  Accusative,  see  burd)/ 
Wf  gegen/  o^ne/  um/  n>iber.  Prepo- 
sitions governing  the  dative  when 
they  answer  the  adverb  of  place 
expressing  rest,  n>o  ?  where  ?  and  Uie 
accusative  when  they  answer  the 
adverb  of  place  expressing  motion, 
wo^in?  whither?  where  to?  See 
an/  Quf/  ^intet/  neben/  über/  unter/ 
jmifc^n/  oor/  in  i  and  Rules,  85. 
Compound  prepositions  must  be 
divided,  and  the  case  which  the  pre- 
position governs  placed  between  the 
two  component  parts :  from  that 
time,  t>on  biefer  3ett  an/  Obs.  C.  424. 
The  prepositions,  entgegen/  guwibet/ 
and  gegenüber/  are  always  placed 
after  the  case  which  they  govern, 
Obs.  511. 

PassBNCB  (the),  bie  (Gegenwart/ 
495. 

Presbnt  (the),  bad  ®egenn>&rttge/ 
495.  Present  indicative;  its  formation, 
119.    Present  subjunctive.  Note  1, 

428.  Its   formation,    Obs.    A.    B. 

429.  The  English  have  three  pre- 
sent tenses  whUst  the  Germans  have 
but  one.  Obs.  A.  119.  Obs.  B.  120. 
The  present  tense  is  frequently  sub- 
stituted for  the  imperfect,  502.  It 
is  employed  for  the  future,  503. 

PaETBND,  t^un  *  or  fid)  ftcUen/  all 
ob  or  aid  wenn/  is  in  German  fol- 
lowed by  the  imperfect  of  the  sub- 
junctive. That  man  pretends  to 
sleep,  biefer  ^ann  fteOt  fid|/  aid  ob 
or  all  wenn  ec  fc^liefe/  464.    To  pre- 


tend to  be  ai,  fl4  fir  Cfonf  mtk 
geben  */  fugen  man  frp  traaf /  509. 

PkxYAiLBD  upon  (to  be).  Ibivf- 
ler  one's  self  to  be  prernled  iipoi, 
(i(b  bitten  laffen  ;  466. 

Pkicb  (the),  bcr  9tcU#  347. 

f)riii}  (bet)/  the  prince,  359. 

PkocuRB,  to  get,  oerf^ofni/  348. 

Peodvcb  (to),  to  yield,  to  profit, 
einbringen  */  494. 

Proorbss  (the).  He  goilf^rittt/ 
(plur.)  433. 

Promisb  (to),  oerfpif^m*/  pro- 
mised, oerfpro^en/ 175. 

Pronoun,  bai  gtooort/  460.  Per- 
sonal pronouns.  Note  1,  99.  Per- 
sonal pronouns  not  standing  in  the 
nominative  take  their  jdace  after  the 
verb.  Rule  of  Syn.  190.  Posaessire 
pronouns,  6.  Obs.  16.  99.  39. 
Abseite  possessire  pronoons,  Obs. 
16.  365.  366.  The  possessive  con- 
junctive pronoons,  inien  used  in- 
stead of  tne  possessive  absolute  pro- 
nouns in  the  nominative  mascnÜDe 
take  er  and  el  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative  neuter,  Obs.  16. 
Obs.  A.  266.  267.  In  German  the 
words  4^vXf  Sir,  Srao/  Madam,  &c. 
must  be  preceded  by  the  possessive 
pronoun,  Obs.  342.  Demonstrative 
pronouns,  25. 36.359.  Detemunative 
pronouns,  28.  35.  381.  Interrogatifc 
pronouns,  8.  14.  95.  Relative  pro- 
nouns, 28.  36.  339.  A  demonstnh 
tive,  relative,  or  interrogative  prcmomi 
is  never  used  with  a  preposition. 
Rule,  282.  Indefinite  pronouns,  Obs. 
B.  48.  58.  When  a  personal  pro- 
noun is  followed  by  a  relative  pro- 
noun, it  may  or  may  not  be  repeated 
after  the  latter  ;  but  if  it  is  not  re- 
peated, the  verb  which  folkiwa  the 
relative  pronoun  must  stand  in  dtt 
third  person,  though  the  personal 
pronoun  be  of  the  first  or  seoosd 
person.  Ex.  It  is  yon  who  laivh» 
&it  ftnb  ed/  bet  @ie  la<^n  ioreUfmh 
e«/  ber  ladjt,  49*  C.  403. 

PaoNovNCB,  anlfpte^cn  *#  359. 

Pronunciation, 
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Propbblt»  as  jou  (he»  she,  they), 
ought,  me  ^Öfi  gehört.  You  speak 
properly,  as  you  ought,  Gite  reben 
ime  {14^3  0e^5ct/ 475. 

Propositioits  (incidental  or  ex- 
plicative). Where  do  they  stand  in 
the  phrase  ?  Rule  of  Synt.  261.  262. 

PftoviDKD,  unter  bee  IBebindung/ 
taf/  mit  bcm  SBebinge/  haft  481. 

Pull  out,  aulreifen*#  319. 

PüLSB,  bet  9)uld.  To  fed  some 
one's  pulse,  Semanbem  ben  9^H 
mitn,  458. 

PuRCHAss  (to),  einlaufen/  289. 

Purpose  (to),  fid^  i90cne|^men  */ 
436. 

Pursue,  oerfolgen/  414. 

Push  (to),  ftofen  *,  275. 

Put,  to  place,  to  lay,  legen/  177. 
To  put,  fteUen/  Note  3,  388.  To 
put  one's  self  out  of  the  way,  fic^ 
htmüf^xif  467.  Various  ways  of 
translating  Üie  verb  to  put,  507. 
608. 


Q. 


Quarrbl  (to),  flc^  ianttru  The 
quarrel,  htt^antf  bie  3&nferet/  417. 

Question  (to),  to  interrogate, 
frooen/  216. 

Quick,  fast,  gefd^tnb/  fd^neU/ 
308. 

Quire  of  paper,  bad  S3ttd)  9^« 
put,  290. 

Quite,  or  just  as  much,  eben  fo 
t>iel/  67. 


R. 


Rathbr— than,  lieber — aU»  392. 
393. 

Read  (to),  lefenj  read  (p.  p.) 
gelefenf  126.  I8l. 

Reading  (of),  1.  ^ 

Ready,  bereit.  To  make  readv, 
bereiten/  343.  Ready,  bar.  Ready 
money,  bared  @^etb/  268. 

Really,  n)ir!U(^/  433. 

Reason.  To  have  reason  to,  Urfa^e 


baben  * — ^u.  You  have  no  reason  for 
It,  ®te  l^aben  md)t  Urfad^/  Obs.  B. 
465. 

Receive,  erhalten*/  befommen»/ 
empfangen  */  140.  Received,  ht^ 
fommen/  erhalten/  empfangen/  175. 
To  receive  a  present,  ein  ®ef(^nf 
befommen  ♦/  2l6.  To  receive  one 
kindly,  Semanben  freunblid^  empfan^ 
gen*/  409. 

Recognise,  toteberer!ennen  *#  339. 

Recommend,  empfe|)len*  {  there- 
commendation,  bie  @mpfet)lung/  494. 
495. 

Reduce  the  price,  ben  ^et6 
^rabfe^en/  424. 

Reflect,  pd)  befinnen*/  516. 

Rejoice,  fjl&j  freuen#  313. 

Relation  (the),  bet  IQermanbte^ 
fem.  bie  SJerwanbte/  367. 

Rely  upon  some  one  or  some- 
thing, ftd)  auf  3emanben  or  Qttoai 
öerla(fen*/  451. 

Remain,  to  stay,  bleiben*/  re- 
mained,  stayed,  geblieben/  181.  To 
remain  (stay)  at  home,  lu  «^aufe/ 
bleiben  MIO. 

Remember  me  to  him  (to  her), 
madden  ®ie  i^m  (i^r)  meine  Gmpfe^ 
lung/  495. 

Repair  to,  to  go  to,  \iä)  n?o^in 
begeben*/  393. 

Request  (to),  to  pray,  hitttn  ♦/ 
213. 

Resemble  some  one,  Semanbem 
g(eid)en/  Semanbem  6^nlid)  fe^en  *  or 
fepn*.  He  resembles  me,  er  pe^^t 
mir  &^nlid)/  gleicht  mit/ 404. 

Retuen  (to  come  back),  jurüct^ 
fommen/ 186. 

Ride  in  a  carriage,  faf)ren  */ 
Note  1,  240.  To  ride  on  horseback, 
reiten*/  240.  To  ride  out,  auö^ 
reiten*.  To  go  out  in  a  carriage, 
au6fat)ren  */  329. 

Right,  SUcdjt  5  wrong/  Unred)t/ 19. 
To  the  right,  on  the  right  side  or 
hand,  reci)tg/  red)ter  ^anhf  485. 

RidE  (toffetup),  auffielen*/  319. 
The  price  of  the  merchandise  rises, 
bie  ^aare  fdjl&gt  auf/   424.     'llie 
o2 
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curtain  rises,  Ut  SSot^nd  ^t^t  aitf# 

458. 

Room,  bie  6tub<#  Note  4,  358. 
Tbe  front  room,  bic  Gtubc  t>om 
t^rau<#  the  back  room,  bie  &tnbe 
^intenaaS#  359. 

Root.  Which  is  the  root  of  a 
German  verb?  Note  1,  71. 

Run  (to),  taufen*  J  To  run  away, 
we^lQufen  •/  «74  ;  entflie^n  •#  enti 
laufen  •#  baoon  laufen  •#  423.  To  run 
up,  herbeilaufen  *  i  to  hasten  up, 
l^tbeteilen  ^  to  run  to  the  assistance 
of  some  one,  Semanbem  ^u  <{)iUfe 
eilen/  416. 

S. 

SAiT.(to),fedeln$  the  sail,  bad  Gegel/ 
To  sail  for  America,  nac^  Vmerifa 
fegeln)  to  sail  with  füll  sails,  mit 
ooUen  G^egeln  fabren  *,  452. 

Sakb.  For  the  sake  of,  um— 
mitten,  Obs.  373. 

Salt  (to),  faljen  •#  89. 

Samb  (the),  berfetbef  ber  n&mlidbe/ 
29;  biefelbe/  bie  namlid^i  381;  bie« 
felben,  bie  n&mli(ben/  35. 

&amnit#  together  with,    includ- 
ing (governs  the  dative),  511. 
^Save,  to  deliver,  retten«  416. 

Sat,  fagen/ 1 1 4.  It  is  said,  man  fagt/ 
446.  That  is  to  say  (i.  e.),  bad  \)tiftf 
n&mlid)/  452.  To  be  said,  fotten. 
He  is  said  to  have  suffered  ship- 
wreck, er  foU  @d)iffbrud)  gelitten 
^aben/  502.  That  is  not  said,  bal 
nnrb  nid)t  gefagt/  387. 

Scold  some  one,  mit  Semanbem 

2anten/4i7. 

Sbcrbt,  bad  ®e^eimnif/  Note  1, 

298. 

Sbb,  fe^en*/  89.  120.  Seen, 
gcfc^en/ 169.    See  fc^^en  ♦. 

®e^>cn  ♦/  to  see,  89- 1 20.  ®efe^en/ 
seen,  169.  The  piurticle  ju  does  not 
precede  the  infinitive  added  to  this 
verb.  Obs  151.  In  the  past  parti- 
ciple this  verb  retains  the  form  of 
the  infinitive,  when  preceded  by 
another  infintive,  Obs.  1 70. 


&tit,  since  (govena  the  datite), 
289.  424. 

Self,  selves,  J^tb^  or  felbet  (is 
indeclinable).  The  pronoim  pre- 
ceding M{f  is  not  tnmdated  mto 
German.  I  mysdf,  i<^  \tihftt  Obe. 
A.  422. 

Sbll,  t>erfaufen/  114.  Sell  wdl, 
8Uten  ^8an8  ^ben  */  sot  ab^V»  *' 
mel  JC&ufer  ftnben*.  Wine  will  adl  wdl 
next  year,  ber  fSkin  wirb  n&4|lei 
3abr  guten  Abgang  ^ben  *,  386. 

Sbnd,  fenben*/  \dj/idenf  Note  I, 
86.  Sent,  gefanbt/  169.  To  send 
for,  ^olen  laffen  */ 105. 

Sbbyant,  ber  5tneci^#  Note  % 
135. 

Sbbvb,  to  wait  upon,  btenen 
(governs  the  dative),  bebienen  (go- 
verns the  accusative).  To  be  in 
one's  service,  bei  3emanbem  bieimi# 
294.  To  serve  up,  auftragen  •.  To 
serve  up  the  dessert,  ben  9{a4Hf4 
auftragen  */  444.  446.  To  serve,  to 
attend,  aufwarten.  Do  yon  choose 
any  of  it?  üann  id^  3^en  bomit 
aufwarten?  447. 

Sbt  (to),  to  seat,  feften«  Note  3, 
388.  To  set  about  something,  ftct 
an  (Sttoa€  (accusative)  magern  416. 
To  set  in  order,  ocbnenr  120.  To 
set  on  fire,  anftecfen.  To  set  out, 
abreifeu;  141.  To  set  sail,  unter 
^gel  ge^en  *  >  to  set  saO  for,  fegeln 
na^#  452.  Various  ways  of  tians- 
kting  the  verb  to  wet,  508. 

Sevbral,  t)erf(^iebene/  66;  «e^ 
or  mehrere/  359. 

&tr)n*,   to  be;   ^ewefen/  been, 

154.  Ci*  309. 

Sbavb,  raftrenr  ft4  toftrea^  to 
get  shaved,  ft4  raftren  laffni*/  332. 

Sbb,  {te#  357. 

Shbd  tears,  S^r&nen  oergicfen*« 
397. 

Shoot,  f(!^efen  *  $  to  dioot  at 
some  one,  nac^  Semanbem  fcttcfea  *# 
275.  To  shoot  (meaning  to  kID 
by  shooting),  erfd^eM  *•  To  dioot 
one's  self  with  a  (nstol«  p^  mit  einer 
yiflole  erfd)ief en  •/  466, 
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Shorb  (tibe),  baS  (9eftabe/  485. 

Shot^  bet  @(4u§4  the  shot  of  a 
gun?  bee  S^i^cnfd^u^  5  the  shot  of  a 
pistol,  ber  9iflo(enfd)u§/  275. 

Show  (to),  jcigcn/  weifen  */  Note 
1,  135. 

Shut,  3umqdf)en#  Aufc^Iiefen  *#  }U^ 
ge^en  •/  fdjlieSen  *,  Note  2,  387. 

Sick,  ftant.  It  makes  me  sick, 
H  mad)t  mid)  fran!#  367. 

Side.  On  this  side,  bieifeit  5  on 
that  side,  jenfeit/  Obs.  B.  204. 

Silent  (to  be),  ((^»eigen*/  487. 

Since,  feit/  289.  Since  or  fit>m, 
Don — an.  From  or  since  that  time, 
Don  biefer  3eit  an.    Obs.  C.  424. 

Single,  ein^i^/  283. 

Sit,  to  be  sitting,  ftgen*)  sat, 
been  sitting,  gefeffen/  209. 

Skilfully,  dexterously,  cleverly, 
^fd^ctt/  auf  eine  0ef(l)i(tte  ober  feine 
Art/  457. 

Sleep  (to),  fd)lafen  */  252. 

Slow,  slowly,  landfam/  308. 

Smell  (to),  riechen  *.  He  smells 
of  garlic,  er  rie^t  naö)  ^noblaud)/ 

458. 

Snuff,  ©(^nupftabaf/ 135. 
•    So,  jo.    So  translated  by  el,  Obs. 
164.    They  are  so,  fte  ftnb  el/  388. 
So  much,  fo  Diet/  309.    So  that,  fo 
hah  185.  358.     So  so,  fo  fO/  177. 

&  0  denotes  the  consequence  of  a 
preceding  proposition,  Obs.  405.  ®o 
— fO/  however — still,  Obs.  A.  491. 
492.  ®0  baf  /  so  that,  tSS*  185.  258. 
&0  oiel/  as  much,  as  many.  ®o  oiel 
— mif  /  as  much — as,  as  many — as,  66. 
67.  68. 

Soil,  befd)mu$en/  314. 

^olditt,  fol^e/  folded/ such,  Obs. 
A.  B.  381. 

€$0  lb  at  (bee)/  the  soldier,  225. 

@otlen/  to  be  obliged  (shall, 
o^ght),  f|r  309.  &t[o\it  (past  part.), 
210.  The  infinitive  added  to  this  verb 
is  not  preceded  by  the  particle  )U/ 
Obs.  B.  151 .  This  verb  retains  in  the 
fOigit  participle  the  form  of  the  infini- 
tive, when  preceded  by  another  infini- 
tive, Obs.  170.  171. 


Some,  or  ant,  before  a  noun  is  not 
expressed  in  German,  39.  Some  of 
it,  any  of  it,  of  it,  meieren/  »elc^el/ 
beffen/  belfelben  5  some  of  them,  any 
of  them,  of  them,  n)e((^/  beten/  htt» 
felben/  Obs.  41.  365.  Some  (meaning 
a  littie),  Qtmat,  ein  wenig/  208. 

Somebody,  anybody,  some  one, 
any  one  (indefimte  pronoun),  3es> 
manb/  23. 

SoMBTHiNO  or  any  thing  new, 
Qtwat  9leuel/ 194. 

Sometimes,  mand)mal/ 159. 

SoMBWHEBB,  any  where,  irgenbwo. 
Some  whither,  any  whither,  irgenb« 
wo^in/  86. 

@onber/  o^ne/  without  (govern 
the  accusative).  Note  4,  486. 

Soon,  früb.  Sooner — than,  e^r — 
all/  392.  Soon  (meaning  almost), 
balb/  288. 

Sorrow  (the),  the  grief,  ber  Jtunts» 
met/  410. 

Sorry  (to  be),  (eib  fe^n*  or  t^un  ♦. 
I  am  sorry  for  it,  el  t^ut  (ift)  mir  leib/ 
352. 

@  0  n>  0  ^  I — all  or  all  auä),  as  well 
—as,  Obs.  A.  491.492. 

Spanish,  fpanifi^/  Note  1, 130. 

Speak,  f|)rcd)en*/  xthtn,  Note  3, 
71. 120.  Spoken,  gefproi^en/  Note  1, 
165.  251.  To  speak  of  some  one,  oon 
3emanbem  fpre^en*/  214. 

Species  (a),  a  kind,  eine  2Crt/  eine 
Gattung/  Note  1,  444. 

Spectacles  (the),  bie  fSviHii  is  in 
Grerman  used  in  the  singular ;  a  pair 
of  spectacles,  eine  S3tiUe/  432. 

Spell  (to),  bud)ftabiren  ^  spelled 
(spelt),  bu^ftabitt/  175.  176. 

Spend  time  in  sometiiing,  bie  Seit 
mit  @tn>al  zubringen  *,  Wbit  do  you 
spend  your  time  in?  womit  bringen 
@iie  bie  Seit  ju  ?  282.  To  spend  mo- 
ney, aulgeben  *.  To  spend  (to  eat,  to 
consume),  oerje^ren/  293. 

Spill  (to),  oergief  en  ♦/  343. 

Split,  to  pierce,  jerfpalten/  burd^ 
bohren/  344. 

Spoil  (to),  oevberben  */  ^u  ®d^nben 
ma^en/  295« 


^^c  wvidau  "li 


M-n:»   ■:aw  •  x^  oBöt   To^  amis  x 
<;.-^  "iiiMauiic  TU  Astr .  cart  ^drnc: 

«t&cs  '-uv^t^OLptf^  %  c^tirr  ^vsc^s  -Tin  *» 

if^^      5bÜ.  ^ÄllC  -fei  Ä-i 

Snvii*^  vQtui  )iict&cs  *«    )!▼  tifc'^ 
\»  ««ifpiM,.  SKUK  sac  ^  iirtn  «s 

fcnke  fiwirt^rv^  <#  xisl^  ^tÄ^  S^Kf  jiAUs 
«ti/  45^\     To  rtrJar  ^iai  üpvkkov  ctf* 

ll|j:ktBtii|C  trtzuck  tte  «£iow  Ht  €t»wc 
Ma^  in*  ^Sufitf .  51ö.  r«>  be  «rack 
vitb  A  dMi|[^  ctara  ittantü  (itNa  *. 
A  thoiw:iii  scriksii  nw.  <4  f^Jr  anr 
iStapoi  <t3^  i^  ^kK  nara  ^tholuiL  4731 
To  be  stmck  wkh  hcYnir.  ^s  tgknäcii 
^^SatfffCB^  ^rfa2<a  svc^a  ;  419l  To  • 
btf  «srack  wtth  in^lta^  sc«  &Ktdm  . 


SiTDT  (to),  Ihitirfii,  126,  Ob«.  A. 
irs.,316. 

ScBJLücrif  s  Pi'ciciiL  Its  fonnif* 
tioo.  Note  l,  438.  Ob«.  A.  B.  439. 
lapcrlect  o£  the  mbjimctiYe,  Itifiir- 
■tfioo.  Note  9,  Obe.  C.  429;  nur 
be  vnd  iiMtfii  o£  tlie  oondhioiiat 
Übe.  R  43QL  431.  The  imperfect 
MbfBKtnre  of  the  Terhe  Ibnntüf  WfHf 
Ca>  BiA^nu  bftrfni  is  often  emplofed 
10  <i,  iprw ■  ¥anoas  feefings,  Obs.  F. 
431.4^.  Affinity  of  the  Uennan  with 
tW  Ei^di  nbionctiTe,  Obe.  B.  438. 
IW  EMEfidi  ^ocentiid  dbotOil  orwmU 
» tnnefated  m  Genonn  bj  dietob» 
janctvrev  Obe.  C.  439>  Ezpiemoiif 
ramiging  mnetiniee  the  incKcatife 
SM  tooKtimes  the  snljanctive»  übt. 
D.  4J9L    Uie  of  the  sul^iinctiTe  in 

enft  the  oonntäooal  cny  ondion  vcnii 
iL  Ob«.  E.  439 ;  in  exrlamatinm  or 
«iifaf ;  dber  dw  Torbs :  cr)&^B#  fee» 
on»  loj^cn»  4c  440.  Füttue  of  the 
id^itiiu  446. 

bceeTAXTiTB,  bot  ^fHiuyhPOft» 
4Ö0L  TW  Gcnnans  begin  all  rabitui- 
czrea  vi^  a  capital  fetter,  6.  TUile  of 

of  anbetantifei^  39* 
of  imarnliiw  and  nenler 
Notes  1,  2,  3,  31.  Notei 
4.  5w  3t.  Note  6,  33.  DcdoMion  of 
fobatintiKi,  356.  Fona- 
of  the  phiral,  31.  32.  356.  357. 
and  datif«  of  maecnline  and 
thitauüiea.  Note  2,  100. 
mlMtaiitiiea  ending  in  ff# 
an  odvr  cvea,  18.  Gooi- 
poond  anbatantiTcs  in  bubs  change 
ttB  lefimikm  in  the  phnd  into 
Uair«  Rnk.  45.  Sobatantnrea  in  n» 
Ob».  A.  294.  MaBcohne  wilmaiäiiei 
deimd  frotn  fercign  langiiigre  and 
ifiininiting  in  Aat#  ^xibr  dt#ctf  ortfipr 
ttß  e^  add  CB  to  the  geuitifa 
gnkrand  iE  other  caaet  anq^iihi 
phinL  and  do  not  toftm  Ae 
Tovel,  Note  1,  225.    MaaciAne 


ik>  not  toAenthe  radieal 
phval,  Note  2,  257.  N 
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lives  formed  of  a  verb  and  the  syllable 
a  €/  add  e  to  all  the  cases  plural,  and 
do  not  soften  the  radical  vowel.  Note 
1,  203.  Neuter  substantives  termin- 
ating in  n  i  i  add  e  to  all  cases  of  the 
plural  without  softening  the  radical 
vowel.  Note  1,  298.  Neuter  substan- 
tives derived  from  foreign  languages 
and  terminating  in  e  n  t  take  t  in  the 
pltural»  Note  I,  478.  Substantives 
terminating  in  u  m#  form  their  plural 
bv  changing  u  m  into  e n/  Note  2,372. 
To  form  duninutives  fit>m  German 
substantives, the  syllable  d^enorlein 
is  added,  and  the  radical  vowels  a/  0/ 
It/  are  softened  into  &^  bt  ü.  All  dimi- 
nutives in  d^  e  n  and  t  e  i  n  are  neuter 
and  those  terminating  in  ling  are 
masculine.  Rule  2,  222.  Feminine 
monosyllables  containing  an  a  or  u 
add  e  in  all  the  cases  plural  and  soften 
the  radical  vowel,  £zcept.  2d,  356. 
Substantives  terminating  in  ei/  t;ititt 
feit/  f<^ft/  atb  and  ung  are  feminine. 
Note  2, 365.  Note4, 366.  What  is  meant 
by  a  primitive  substantive  ?  Note  8, 
147.  In  compound  substantives  the 
last  only  is  softened.  Note  3, 97«  Sub- 
stantives which  are  not  used  in  the 
plural,  when  preceded  bv  a  noun  of 
number,  Obs.  C.  289-  Formation  of 
the  plural  in  collective  substantives. 
Note  1,  444.  Abstract  substantives 
have  no  plural.  Note  3,  373. 

SuccBBD,  gelingen  */  Obs.  C.  269. 

Such,  fol^r/fotd^/  fol(i^6/  Obs. 
A.  B.  381.  Such  a  thing,  fo  (&tm^. 
Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing? 
.^aben  ®ie  je  fo  dttoai  gefe^en  ?  394. 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  such  a  one,  are 
often  translated  by  bet  unb  bet/  bie 
unb  bie/  bad  unb  bad/  Obs.  F.  440. 

SuFFBR,  leiben^/  410. 

Suffice,  to  be  sufficient,  genügen/ 
^inreid^en/  genug  fe^n  */  451. 

Suit  (to),  to  please,  anftef^en  *. 
To  suit,  to  fit,  fteiben/  pafT^n/  267. 

Sunrise,  bet  Sonnenaufgang/  bet 
Aufgang  bee  Sonne.  The  sunset,  bet 
Sonnenuntergang/  bee  Untergang  bee 
€^nne/  319. 


Sup  (to  eat  supper), 3u2(benb  ejfen*/ 
TCbenbbtob  effen^  The  supper,  ba< 
2Cbenbe|fen/  bad  2Cbenbbrob/  220. 

Superlative,  144,  et  seqq. 

Sure,  gen>if .  I  am  sure  of  it,  id^ 
bin  bejfen  gewif /  393. 

Suspect,  oermut^en/  488. 

Sweep  (to),  audle^ren/  89. 

Sweet,  fä§.  Sweet  wine,  föfec 
SBein/  396. 

Swim  (to),  fd)n>{mmen*/ 136. 

SwoRD,  bet  iDegen/  274. 

Syntax.  Recapitulation  of  the  rules 
of  syntax  or  construction,  522,  et 
seqq. 


T. 


Take,  nehmen  *4  taken,  genommen/ 
1 82.  To  take  a  walk,  fpajieren  ge^en  *  $ 
to  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage,  fpajie« 
ren  fahren  *  i  to  take  a  ride  on  horse- 
back, (parieren  reiten  */  322.  To  take 
care  ot  something,  @forge  für  (ittüü^ 
tragen*/  &Uoa^  in  TCd^t  nehmen*/  Obs. 
A.  299.  To  take  care  (be  careful), 
{t4  in  2((^t  nehmen  *.  Take  care  that 
you  do  not  fall,  nehmen  &€  ft(^  in 
Icc^t  (^üten  ®ie  fi(^)/  baf  ®ie  nid^t 
fatten.  Take  care  1  fe^en  @ie  fid^ 
oor  I  472.  To  take  it  into  one's  head, 
ftd^  einfallen  la jfen  *.  What  is  in  your 
head  ?  wad  f&at  S^nen  ein  ?  473.  To 
take  leave,  itc^  empfehlen  */  Obs.  D. 
494.  To  take  measures,  SDiafregeln 
nehmen  ♦  or  ergreifen  ♦/  478.  To  teke 
place,  &tatt  finben*/  taken  place, 
etatt  gefunben/  Obs.  A.  159.  Take 
away>  wegnei(^men  *.  To  take  off  one's 
hat,  feinen  ^ut  abnehmen  \  To  take 
off  one's  clothes,  feine  bleibet  au^ 
sieben*/  132.  Taken  off,  abgenom« 
men/  auöge|ogen/ 164. 

Task  (the),  bie  2(rbeiten/  plur.  To 
do  one's  task,  feine  2(rbeiten  maä^nt 
451. 

Taste  (to),  fofien/  «erfud^en/  221. 
To  taste,  fd^mecfen  (an  impers.  verb; 
governs  dative).  How  do  you  hke  this 
wine?  wie  fd^mectt S^nen  biefeefßein? 
399. 
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Tbae  (ß\  oBcaE^bK.  Wkh  tem  in 
lier,  our,  or  mj  erci»  ait  t^&aoi* 
b€aXaan#397.  TevCtoX  }CTiciifB*f 
8 1 ;  tonu  «müTcii/ 1 66.  To  tear  ( 
ini^  to pim,  to  wTCal\  etilem*  $ 
^ttifftn,  Noce  3»  258. 

Tkll,  to  Mf,  iogni»  114. 

TküSBS.  ScePftBaBHTjMPBI 

PkKFECT,  Plupsspbct»  FcTTa-. 

S ba  I cr  (bcr)r  the  orown, 59- 

Tbaw,  aU#  67>  68.  147 ;  tiaai,  aUf 
aU  (air  30r. 

TBA!f  K  (to%  toilaif  416. 

That  (conjanctk»),  ba|#  Knie  of 
Sjnt.  185.  908.  Tbit,  icacr#  fcw/ 
iene^  i  plnr.  those,  icnCf  S5,  26.  36. 

That  or  the  one,  bcTf  tiff  t<tf  $  the 
noghbour*«  or  thst  of  the  neighbour, 
hn  hH  9(a(feKnr«$  the  tailor'«  or  that 
of  the  tailor,  bQ$  hH  Cchw>ct»i  14. 
Thai,  or  the  one  which,  berlmtdrr  He» 
jcnigfi  boiicnidCf  »«l<:brrf  nirld^f  »el$ 
<Mf  28,  29.  Fhir.  thoae  whidi,  We» 
lem^en^  wcl<fcc#  35.  36.  That  or  the 
one  of  which,  bcr  ton  wclcfenB/  htz 
htfftiL  Those,  the  one«  of  which,  bte 
Twn  n«ld»en#  bie  ocn  bcncQ/  bic  bmii# 
262.    Of  thoee,  ocn  hetun,  263. 

Tea,  definite  article,  6. 32.  356. 

Thb— the,  )(— ie  or  hifte,  Obs.  A. 
Note  1,491.  The  sooner  the  better, 
)e  ebeii  ie  licber#  492. 

Thbatrs,  ba<  ^beater/  97. 

Then,  banni  aUbann^  192  Then, 
thos,  so,  consequently,  alfo#  Obs.  A. 
464. 

There,  bO/  85,  Obs.  86.  110;  ha 
or  bofclbfl/  283.  There  (upon  it),  hats 
auf/  177*  There  is,  e4  if($  there  are, 
ed  ftnb#  176.  Obs.  D.  269. 

Therefore,  begmegcn.  Therefore 
I  say  so,  beomfgen  fage  id)  tit  383. 

Think  of  some  one  or  of  some- 
thing, an  3emanben  ober  an  (SHwad 
bcnten  *#  488. 

This,  biefer  $  these,  bicfe#  25. 26. 36. 

This  side,  bicifeitd^  that  side, 
ienfci»/  203.  Obs.  B.  204. 

Thitbee,  bin  or  babtn^  85,  Obs.  86. 

Thou,  SDU/  Note  1,  105. 

Though,  obsleitl^/  obf^ionr  Obs.  H. 


>  I 


Note  2, 441.  llioii^gli—iierarthdMi, 
Obs.  A.  Note  S,  491.  492.  Tha^ 
— but,  smor — abcr#  or  aOctn/  or^td^* 
»eM#  or  icbod^  492. 

Thbeatbx,  bcbto^m.  Tobedm*- 
ened,  bcbro^  f^pn*'  bevocßebciiSlS. 

Tbeotob,  bttrd#  485. 

Theow  (to),  vcrfen  ;  278.  T» 
throw  out  of  die  windciw,  an$  hem 
Scnfkr  wcrfta  *#  ina  fftnftn  (ÜHntff 

■MifCU  *r  465. 

Thus,  fo#  177. 

Tib  (to),  Mnbftt  •,  437. 

Tiu,  until,  bi«.  Till  umo.  Hi 
fDtitta9$  till  to-monow,  bU  aecfm. 
TTD I  return,  M xd^uaiMommii  19S. 

TniB,naL  The  first  time,  bal  cr|b 
9tali  the  last  time,  ba4  le^  Sal# 
Note  1, 159. 

Tiaan  ( to  be  or  get),  to  want  aome- 
ment,  lange  Seile  (ttbea  *#  465. 

To,  |n#  81.  To  wfaosehooM?  to 
whom?  itt  »cm?  To  whom  do  you 
wish  to  go  ?  in  »em  »oHen  Gie  flrbea? 
82.  To  stiU  grsatcr  ill  faid^  |8  ao4 
grftlere»  ttafllttcg  i  to  still  greater  good 
tuck,  }tt  tto4  grdfercm  9Mti  412. 

To-OAT,  beiite#  86. 

Tobacco,  8tattd}eahaL  135. 

TooBTHEB  withfbendea,  inrhiiiing, 
nebflr  fommtf  511. 

To-MOBBow,  morgen«  86. 

Too^  Itt.  Too  bite,  |Q  fp&L  Too 
eariy,iufnk^fl51.  Too  mua,  |a  oteI# 
54.  151. 

TowAEos,ee9en/334. 422.  Towards 
(to  meet),  eirtaegen/  5 10. 

Tbansact  ouainesa,  9ef4&fte  aa< 
d^ni  370. 

Tbanscbibe  &ir,  ceinli4b  abf^nt» 
ben  *f  in«  8teine  fd^eibcn  *#  460. 

Tbansulte,  ttberfe^ca.  Totnas- 
late  from  one  Isnguage  into  another, 
and  einer  eptaäft  in  btc  oabere  ttcs« 
feten#  Note  1.  424. 

TaANsposmoN  of  the  abject  ate 
ito  verb,  525,  et  aeqq. 
tion  of  the  verb  at  the  end  of  dw 
phrase,|ir  185.  Tkanqwaitianof  the 
auxiliary  frpn  *  or  tottUUi  or  one  of 
the  verbs :  bftrfen  %  Ibnnai  *#  Uif|di*# 
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mh^tn^f  mfiffett*/  foSen*/  woSen*/ 
after  the  infinitiye,  Igf  309. 

Travel  (to),  reifen^  200.  370. 

TauBy  wifyc.  Is  it  not  trae  ?  rdd^t 
I9a^?296.   Trae,  «Hif^t/ ve^tf  459. 

Trust  (to)  some  one,  3emanbem 
tränen  or  oertrouenf  398.  To  trust 
with,  anoertrauen/  298. 

Try,  oerfudien/  ptohixtnt  221. 

Turn  (the),  tie  9itibz,  282. 

Turn  upon,  to  be  tne  question ;  it 
turns  upon,  the  question  is,  ed  ^anbelt 
ftdb  vant  e6  tommt  barauf  an  i\x,  486. 

Tutor  (the),  the  guardian,  bet  IBor* 
mttnb/  403. 

U. 

Uebet/  at,  over  (governs  dative 
and  accusative),  85.  315  351.  352. 

ttnt/  at,  prep,  governing  the  ac- 
cusative, ttm  wieoiel  U^t?  at  what 
o'clock?  110.  Mm,  for;  barunt/  for 
h,  214.  Urn — wiVitn,  for  'the  sake  of; 
ttm  meinetwillen/  for  my  sake,&c.,  Obs. 
373.  Um— }Uf  in  order  to,  Obs.  A.  89. 

Unbosom  one's  self  to  some  one, 
fidil  Semanbem  Mttvauen/  298. 

U  n  b/  and,  46.  Unb  is  used  to  add 
a  number  less  than  a  hundred.  Note 

1,  191. 

Undbrstand,  oerfie^en*/  under- 
stood, oerfianben/ 181.  I  understand 
that  well,  i4  bin  bamit  befannt/  oer^ 
traut/  444.  To  make  one's  self  im- 
derstood,  fic^  ioer1i&nbU(^  maci^n/  474. 

Unbast.  To  make  uneasy,  beun« 
m^igen.  To  be  uneasy  (to  fret),  beun^ 
ru^gt  or  beforgt  fepn  */  494. 

Undea^tet/  notwithstanding,  in 
spite  cj*  (gov.  the  genitive).  Notwith- 
standing that,  be^en  ungeachtet/  471. 

ttnfer/  our: — its  declension,  51. 

ttntet/  amongst  (governs  dative 
and  accusative),  85.  339. 

Unweit/  in  bet  9l&^e/  near  (gov. 
the  genitive),  303. 

Upon,  auf/  85.  Note  1,  100.  Note 
1,364. 

Us,  to  us,  und/  90,  et  seqq. 

UsB,  to  make  use  of,  fi(9  bebieneu/ 
328. 


V. 


Valbt  (the),  ber  XAeneXf  Note  9jl 
135. 

Vbrb,  ba<  Seitwort/  460.  Verba 
form  their  infinitive  in  en/  Note  1, 
71.  Compound  verbs,  75;  are  con- 
iugated  like  simple  verbs,  Obs.  B.  175. 
Note  1,  342.  Table  of  compound 
verbs.  Notes,  77.  Inseparable  and 
se^Murable  verbs,  77«  Means  to  distin- 
guish these  two  sorts  of  verbs  fiiom 
each  other.  Note  1,  75.  Verbs  which 
do  not  take  the  particle  ju  before  the 
infinitive,  Obs.  B.  151.  Verbs  that 
do  not  take  the  syllable  9  e  in  ^  past 
participle.  Note  1.  175.  Verbs  which 
m  the  past  participle  retain  the  form 
of  the  infinitive  when  preceded  by  an» 
other  infinitive.  Notes  1, 2, 170.  Note 
3,  171.  Auxiliary  verbs:  See  ^aben*/ 
fepn  */  merben  *.  We  sometimes  omit 
at  the  end  of  a  phrase  the  auxiliary 
of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses, 
when  tne  phrase  that  follows  begins 
with  another  auxiliarv,  Obs.  £.  505. 
In  a  sentence  in  whicn  the  verb  ought 
to  stand  at  the  end,  when  the  auxiliary 
fepn  *  or  merben  */  or  one  of  the  verbs 
bürfen*/  Wnnen*/  laflen*/  mbatn*, 
mäffen  */  foKen  */  woKen  */  is  added  to 
an  infinitive,  it  must  be  placed  imme- 
diately after  that  infinitive,  fg'  309. 
Neuter  verbs,  169*  Passive  verbs  and 
means  to  ascertain  whether  a  past 
participle  stands  as  an  adjective  or 
not,  233,  et  seqq.  Impersonal  verbs, 
238.  Obs.A.B.  Note  1,239.  Reflective 
verbs  govern  either  the  dative  or  accu- 
sative of  the  personal  pronoun,  312. 
There  is  no  real  reflective  verb  in 
English,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  cannot 
be  used  otherwise;  but  in  German, 
there  are  many,  Obs.  312.  313.  318. 
Verbs  governing  the  accusative  with 
the  preposition  fiber/  351.  Verbs 
governing  the  subjunctive,  440.  The 
verb  is  puiced  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence, when  this  begins  with  a  con- 
junction, a  relative  pronoun,  or  a  rela^ 
tive  adverb,  Igf  Obs.  185.  The  verb 
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which»  on  acooimt  of  the  conjimctioii, 
ought  to  he  thrown  to  the  end  of  the 
phrase,  may  he  placed  other  hefore  or 
after  several  innnitives  or  partidplesy 
CT  A.  380.  liT  B.  381. 

S$  e  r  m  (  d  Cf  according  to,  hy  Yirtiie 
of  (ffovems  the  genitive),  493. 

»etf^iebene/  severaL  Its  de- 
clension, 66, 

S3erfi4ern^  to  assure,  Ohs.383. 

tBerwanbte  (bet), bie Senoanbte 
(an  adjective  noun),  tne  relation,  367. 

fßizh  much,  many,  a  good  deal 
of,  Obs.  A.  54. 

Visit  (to),  to  go  to  see  some  one, 
Semanben  befud^n^  409. 

Vex,  to  spite  some  one,  Scmanbem 
tBetbmf  mai^nt  410. 

IB  on/  of,  by,  from  (governs  the 
dative),  67-  234.  294.  $Bon — aiif  from 
or  since,  Obs.  C.  424. 

IB  or/  before  (governs  dative  and 
accusative),  85.  280. 

Vowels  and  diphthongs,  figurative 
table  of  those  of  which  the  pronun- 
ciation is  not  the  same  as  in  English,  3. 

W. 

®&^renb/  during  (governs  the 
genitive),  187. 

Wait  (to),  warten.  To  wait  for 
some  one  or  something,  auf  3cntanben 
ober  Qtwa^  marten^  Note  1, 186. 

TVakb,  wecten/  aufwtdtnf  Obs.  B. 
332. 

5(B  a  I  b  (bet)/  the  wood,  forest,  97. 

Walk  (the),  meaning  the  place  to 
walk  in,  ber  ©pajterpla^.  The  walk, 
meaning  the  wadking,  bet  ^pa^ier:: 
gang/  302.  To  take  a  walk,  (parieren 
ße^en  •/  322.  See  to  Take. 

SBann?  when?  86.  170.  When 
must  this  adverb  be  used  ?  323.  The 
genitive  is  used  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion wann  ?  Obs.  B.  227. 

Want  (to),  n6tt)C9  ^oben*/  115. 
To  want,  braud)en/  II9.  To  want 
amusement,  Cange  Sßeilc  ^aben*/465. 
To  be  in  want  of,  benöt^igt  fepn  ♦/US. 

Warehouse,  bad  SBaarenlager/  97. 

5 


Waem  (to  be),  228. 

Warrant  (to),  ha^^  fb^*.  1 
warrant  you  (I  answer  £or  it),ii^f^ 
S^nen  bafta,  515. 

Sßa<?  what?  14.  Its  dedeanoii, 
95.  ®a<  may  he  used  instead  of  bois 
lenigc/  wtidiHt  or  bo</  wtldfU,  that 
which,  95.  Obs.  A.  126.  WM  fh, 
What?  (designating  the  nature  or 
kind  of  a  thing),  50,  Note  3,  51.  389. 

Wash  (to),  »af4en*f  75.  I», 
Washed,  gewaf^en/ 165. 

Watch  (the),  tie  l^t.  EzpresMM 
about  the  watch  going  too  fiat,  too 
slow,  &c.  The  watch  goes  too  te. 
bie  U^r  ge^t  oor  (|tt  frö^).  My  witch 
has  stopped,  meine  U^r  t^  ffce^  90» 
blieben.  To  wind  up  a  watch,  to  re- 
gulate a  watch,  &c.  480. 

Wat  to  Beriin,  bet  SBSe^  Ba4 
IBerltn/  259.    To  ask  one's  way,  485. 

We,  wir/  64. 

Wealth  (the),  the  fortune,  ba( 
fBztmbqttit  293. 

WsAR  (to),  tragen  */  347.  Summer 
clothes  are  not  worn  in  the  winter, 
€^ommerf(eiber  tr&gt  man  ni^t  in 
fßtnter  or  werben  ntd^t  im  SMnter  ^ 
tragen/  387.  To  wear  out,  abtca^rn  *  i 
worn  out,  abgetragen/  176. 

Wrath  BR  (expresnons  aboot  the), 
227.  228.  238.  241. 

SBeber — no(^/  neither — nor,  17- 
Obs.  A.  491.  492. 

fßegen/  on  account  of;  meinet« 
wegen/  on  account  of  me,  Obs.  373. 

SBSei  1/  because,  Kg^  185.  Obs.  fi. 
418.  S8ei(/as,  405. 

SB  e  ( d)/  when  it  expresees  adnmi- 
tion  may  be  followed  by  the  indefinite 
article.  It  remains  then  invariable : 
What  a  beautiful  book!  weld)  ein 
fd)5ne«  Sud^ !  Obs.  C.  414.  fikU^/ 
wel^e/  welcbe^/  which,  may  be  tabsCi- 
tuted  by  the  definite  article,  8.  Obe. 
A.  28.  Obs.  B.  36.  359.  The  neater 
of  the  interrogative  pronoun  welder? 
which  f  may  relate  to  substantivet  of 
any  gender  or  number.  Whick  is  the 
b^t  pronunciation?  wel4c<  it  ^^^ 
bcfte  :2(u6fpra(be  ?  Obs.  B.  414. 
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WsLcoMB  (to  be),  nHttfommen 
fe)^n  •/  468. 

Wbll,  gut/  wo^U  Note  3, 176.  I 
am  well,  i^  bin  gefunb/  406. 

fßenid/  little,  54.  9luc wenig/ but 
little;  ein  wttd^t  a  little,  Obs.  C.  65. 

fßenn,  if,  (9*  185.  227.  fSknn, 
when,  Obs.  A.  323.  IBSenn  may  be 
oinitted.  Ig*  B.  Obs.  378.  fBkm, 
conditional  conjunction,  is  followed 
by  the  subjunctive,  Obs.  C.  429. 430. 
431.  Sßenn— fOf  if— so,  Obs.  A.  Note 
3,  491. 492.  Sßenn  glei^^  toenn  fd^on 
— fo— bodii/  though — yet,  or  neyerthe- 
kss,  Obs.  A.  Note  2,  491.  492. 

Iffi  e  r/  who,  20;  may  be  substituted 
for  berienige/ weichet/ he  who:— its  de- 
clension, 95. 

fB3erben*/to  become,  to  be,  233. 
234.  IBSorben/  been ;  geworben/  past 
participle,  become,  256,  Note  1,  257. 
See  also  fg'  309. 

S8  e  c  f  (bad)/  the  work,  59. 

Wet,  moist,  naf.  To  wet,  to 
moisten,  naf  mad^n#  ne^en/ 135. 

What  ?  wad  ?  14.  What  day  of  the 
month  ?  bet  (bad)  wiet)ielfle?  60.  What 
o'clock  is  it  ?  SSiemet  U^r  iff  ed?  114. 
What  sort  of  pen  have  you  lost  ?  wad 
for  eine  S^ber  ^aben  &it  verloren  ?  A 
gold  one,  eine  ^olbene/  389. 

Whbn?  wann?  86.  170.  When, 
tt>enn/  wann.  SSann  is  used  to  inter- 
rogate with  respect  to  time  only.  In 
all  other  instances  the  English  when 
is  translated  by  wenn/  Obs.  A.  323. 
When,  ali,  ba,  wenn/  258. 

Whence?  where  from?  wo^er? 
204.  Obs.  C.  205.  Whence  do  you 
come  ?  wo^er  {ommen  ®ie  ?  wo  lorn« 
men^ie  ^er?  294. 

Where?  WO?  85.  170. 

Whethee,  ob/  Obs.  6.  H.  441. 

Which,  welket/  toildjtt  welched/  8. 
38.  36.  Of  which,  when  relating  to 
a  thing,  Obs.  A.  261. 

Whither  ?  where  to  ?  wolf^in  ?  85. 
Obs.  86.  Note  4,  137. 

Who  ?  wer  ?  20.  Its  declension,  95. 
Who  is  there?  wer  ijl  ba?  It  is  I,  i<^ 
bin  eS/  402. 


WaoLi.  The  whole  day,  all  the 
day,  ben  ganzen  Za^i  364.  366. 

Wholesome,  }Utr&d(i((/  aefunb/ 
279. 

Whom  (of),  oon  beni/  wooon/  261. 
To  whom,  benen/  263. 

Whose,  bejfen.  Plur.  beren#  261. 
Whose,  wejfen/  95.  Note  7,  146.  266. 

Why?  warum?  because, weil/ 185. 

Sßibet/  against  (governs  the  ac- 
cusative), 422.  IBSiber/ in  spite  of.  In 
spite  of  lüm,  wiber  feinen  $ßiaen/47l. 

S8ie#  as,  66.  67.  68.  $ßie?  how? 
176. 

Sßieoiel?  how  much?  how  many? 
Note  1,  50.  >Der  (bad)  wieoielfte? 
what  day  of  the  month  ?  60. 

Wife,  ba«  IBSeib/  Note  4, 447. 

Willingly,  gem/  226. 

Wipe  (to),  to  dry,  abtrocfnen/  445. 

Wish  (to),  to  be  willing,  wollen  •/ 
76.  Wished,  been  willing,  gewollt/ 
193.  The  particle  in  does  not  precede 
the  infinitive  added  to  the  verb  wol^ 
len*/  Obs.  A.  76.  Obs.  B.  151.  To 
wish,  wänfci^n/ 130.  131. 

SBiffen*/  to  know.  Note  3, 136. 

With,  mit,  165.  'With  all  my 
heart,  oon  gansem  «^er^en/  298. 

Withdraw  (to),  to  go  away  from, 
fid)  entfernen/  328. 

Without,  o^ntt  253 ;  without,  fon« 
ber/  Note  4,  486. 

SBo?  where?  85.  170.  From  wo 
compound  adverbs  are  formed  with 
certain  prepositions,  Obs.  C.  215. 

äßo^er?  whence?  where  from? 
may  be  separated  into  two  parts,  204. 
Obs.  C.  205.  980  fommen  ®ie  ^er? 
whence  do  you  come  ?  294. 

^  0  b  i  n  ?  whither  ?  where  to  ?  Obs. 
85.  äBo^in  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts.  Note  4,  137.  SBobin  denotes 
motion.  When  answered  by  certain 
prepositions  it  always  requires  the 
accusative,  85. 

98  0 1 1  e  n  */  to  be  willing,  to  wish 
(will),  76.  il^  309.  ©ewoltt/  been 
willing,  wished,  193.  llie  infinitive 
added  to  this  verb  is  not  preceded  by 
the  particle  ^U/  Obs.  B.  151.    In  the 
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past  partidple  this  veib  retains  the 
tonn  of  the  infinitive,  when  preceded 
by  another  infinitive»  Obe.  170.  171. 

Woman,  bie  SraU/  Note  4,  447. 

Iß 0 m it  instead  of  mit  toah  Obs. 
C.  215.  Rule,  282. 

WoNDBR  (to),  to  be  astonished  or 
surprised  at  soinething,  ftd^  &bci;(5twa< 
wunbem/  362. 

Ißoran  instead  of  an  toah  Obs. 
C.  215.  Rule,  282. 

Sßor  a  ttf/  instead  of  auf  toa€i  Obs. 
C.  215.  Rule,  282. 

Word  (the),  bad  fßort/  Note  1, 
199.  Primitive  words.  Note  8, 147. 
Note  1,  71.  In  German  a  good  many 
words,  as :  benn/  bo^/  toc^li  &c.  are 
used  for  the  sake  of  euphony  and  can- 
not be  rendered  in  English,  Obs.  A. 
436.  437.  When  two  or  more  com- 
pounds tenninate  in  the  same  com- 
ponent word,  this  is  joined  only  to 
the  last,  and  a  German  hyphen  («)  is 
placed  after  the  others.  Note  3,  308. 

IBS  0  r  b  (  H/  been,  past  part,  of  the 
verb  merben  */  when  it  serves  to  form 
thepassive  voice,  256. 

Work  (to),  arbeiten/  71- 

World,  bie  SBklt  So  goes  the 
world,  fo  0e^t  zi  in  bet  fEkU,  515. 

fB^ott  (bad)/  the  word,  the  speech. 
Note  1,  199. 

Worth  (to  be),  totttf)  fepn  ♦/  205. 
To  be  worth  while,  bet  fDt&^e  wert^ 
ff pn  */  Note  1,  334. 


WovLD  to  God,  »oStc  9oUi  46S. 
493. 

Sß 0 2 u?  for  what  puipoae?  whoe- 
to?  for  what?  329. 

Writb,  ((^reiben*/  86;  written, 
geMtrieben/  169. 

Writino,  Lessons  I,  IL 

Y. 

Ta&d,  the  ell,  bie  Wi,  424. 

YisiJ>,  koeic^n.  To  yield  to  sons 
one,  Skmanbem  nac^ben  *.  To  yield 
to  something,  (!(^  in  dUoai  f^ttfen/ 
fi(^  in  &toa^  bequemen/  e<  bet  (fctsMi 
bewenben  laffen  %  Note  l,  411. 


Z. 


9 tit,  time.  Note  2,  71 . 

3U/  to,  always  stands  before  the 
infinidve,  Obs.  71.  3u  signifies  to  or 
to  the  house  of:  3(4  9e^e  m  meinen 
SBater/  I  go  to  my  father  or  to  my 
other's  house,  in,  at:  3n  ^ufe 
fepn  */  to  be  at  home,  81.  3tt  or  is/ 
at,  in.  Rule,  241. 

3uwiber/  against,  in  oppositk» 
to  (governs  the  dative),  511. 

3koar— aber/  or  aUdtu  or  gleich 
t90i)l,  or  ieboc^/  Obs.  A.  491.  492. 

3»if4<n/  between  (governs dat 
and  accusative),  85.  408. 


THE    END. 
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reffdrdihff  the  Turks  and  their  country.  The  narrative  is  rauch  enlivened  throughout  by  the  anec- 
dotes with  which  it  is  interspersed.  The  work  is  embellished  by  a  number  of  tfuted  litliOirraphic 
enrravinss,  from  drawings  by>the  Author,  wtiich  are  executed  In  a.  very  superior  mauuer.  The 
volumes  are  tastefully  got  up."— ()*«rp*r. 

*'  There  are  some  strilcing  sketches  of  scenery,  and  portraits  of  Mavrocordato,  Csnaris,  &x.  &c. 
who  &At  to  the  author  professionally."— LiVf/tfry  Oauitt, 


l^IODERN  INDIA ;  with  Illustrations  of  the  Resources  and 
Capahilities  of  Hindustan.  By  Henbt  H.  Spbt,  Esq.  M.D.,  of  the  Bengal 
Medical  Staff. 

In  two  vols,  post  8vo«  with  a  coloured  Map  of  India,  price  1^  Is.  cloth. 

"  Dr.  Spry's  volumes  exhibit  a  complete  miscellany  of  Indian  tubj«cts,  garnered  and  sifted  on 
the  spot.  1  here  is  scarcely  a  single  head  of  information  in  the  various  departments  of  f overnmenty 
military  and  civil  agriculture,  field  sports,  domestic  customs,  social  chMriicteri»tiis.  topography,  (as 
far  as  it  CMtne  within  the  reach  ot  his  own  experience,)  public  works,  and  foundations,  climate,  sta- 
tistics, and  diseases,  that  he  does  not  cursorily  touch  upon  or  briefly  discuss.  The  publication  may 
b#  regarded  as  a  manual  of  facts  and  bints,  treated  succinctly,  and  solely  witli  a  view  to  utility, 
rather  than  to  make  a  book."-i1//*r. 


SKETCHES  of  GERMANY,   and  the   GERMANS ;  v^ith  a 

Glance  at  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Switzerland,  in  1834,  18B5,  and  1836.     By 
Edmund  Spencbb,  Esq.,  Author  of  Travels  in  Chrcassia,'*  ^. 

Two  vols.  8vo.,  with  illustrations  of  interesting  localities  and  costumes^  a  new  Map 
of  Germany,  and  Frontispieces  in  Oil  Colours,  by  Baxter,  prlee  84«.  cloth, 
lettered. 

*4i*  This  work  comprises  a  full  development  of  the  present  social  and  political 
state  of  Germany,  gathered  fixmi  a  long  residence  at  Vienna ;  inchiding  notices 
of  its  commercial  relations  and  views,  and  the  operation  of  the  Prussian  Com-' 
mercial  League.  Also,  a  Tour  from  tlie  German  Ocean  to  the  IMtk: ;  fh>itt 
thence  through  Berlin  to  Warsaw,  on  to  Silesia  and  Bohemia;  and  through  th« 
greater  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire  to  the  Adriatic ;  with  a  Voyage  down  the 
Danube,  from  Ulm  into  Hungary. 

"  AW  who  desire  to  have  an  enlightened  conductor  to  the  almost  innumerable  places  and  objects  of 
high  interest  cnntained  within  the  wide  circuit  expressed  in  the  title,  whether  the  tour  is  to  be  in 
person  or  in  spirit,  ought  to  become  intimately  acquainted  witli  \V*— Monthly  Rsviev, 


The  DOMESTIC  MANNERS  OF  THE  AMERICANS.     By 

Mrs.  Trollopb,  authoress  of  "  Tremordyn  Cliff,"  &c. 

Fourth  Edition,  2  vols,  post  8vo.,  with  24  plates,  81«. 
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TrATelSf  OeoffVftpliTf  «tOi 


A  JOURNEY  THROUGHOUT  IRELAND,  during  the  Spring, 

Summer,  and  Autumn  of  1834.    By  Hbnbt  D.  Inglis. 

Fifth  Edition,  in  one  volume,  revised,  and  illustrated  by  a  Map  of  Ireland  uid 

a  Chart  of  the  Shannon,  post  Svo.  \2s. 

"  Written  in  an  honest  and  impartial  spirit."— E^^iater^rA  Revitw, 
**  Drawn  by  a  careful  and  impartial  man."— 7Vmi#/. 

**  He  would  refer  to  a  passaee  in  a  recent  work  on  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Inglis,  which  be  belicTcd.  «as 
regarded  by  both  sides  as  impartial."-Xr0rtf  8tmnU^*M  Spttek  in  tkt  H«uu  9f  CommoiUt  Smd  ApnL 

Also,  by  Mr.  Inglib, 

A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  of  a  TOUR  THROUGH  NOR- 

WAY,  SWEDEN,  and  DENMARK. 

New  edition,  post  8to.,  with  a  Map,  price  d«.  cloth. 
"  This  volume  contains  an  animated  description  of  the  magnificent  Keoery  of  Norway.**— XaMrvy 

And  also  by  the  same, 

A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  the  NORTHERN  PROVINCES  of 

FRANCE,  the  PYRENEES,  and  SWITZERLAND. 

Uniform  with  the  foregoing,  in  1  vol.  price  10«.  Qd,  doth« 

'*  The  countries  described  in  these  volumes  are  rarely  visited  by  ordinary  tooriats,  and  th«r  are 
pourtrayed  with  all  that  graphic  energy  which  so  peculiarly  distinguishes  uie.autbor*s  writingi.''— 


A  GENERAL  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY,   by  Johk 
Gortön.    A  new  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

In  three  thick  Sto.  volumes,  22. 2«.  doth  lettered. 

'*  Mr.  Gorton's  publication  is  altogether  one  of  great  excellence,  calculated  to  be  naeful  to  a  larse 
number  of  students,  and  deserving  extensive  popularity.  We  may  also  roentioo  that  it  b  saffi- 
ciently  large  to  conuin  every  thing  necessary,  but  not  too  extensive  for  the  ordinary  parpoee*  of 
study,  filling  in  this  respect  an  open  space  in  the  fields  of  biographical  literature."— uutaMnk 

An  Appendix  may  be  had  to  the  pibst  edition,  price  8«.  sewed. 


MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE,  from  the  French 

of  BOURRIENNE,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Emperor.    Translated  by  Johv 
S.  Hemes,  LL.D. 

Complete  in  4  vols.,  illustrated  by  a  Portrait  and  Views,  18mo.,  price  10».e]otfa. 


The  HISTORY  of  ITALY ;  from  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
to  the  Commencement  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  Obosob 
Pbrciyal,  Esq. 

In  2  large  vols.  8vo.,  price  80«. 

'I'^^t^l*^^  ^  I^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^**^  l<"^t  ^^^  "1  onr  literature,  in  a  way  highly  cndÜnkk  i»  H 
author .*'-Zii«rary  GmutU,  ^  -^    #  v.»««««^  w  m 


WhITTAKER  &  Co.  AVE  MARIA  LANK,  IMSOn. 


BIOgHIVllTf  SÜtOtlTf  4^»^<mtinued. 


MY  TEN  YEARS'    IMPRISONMENT   in    ITALIAN    and 
AUSTRIAN  DÜNGEONS.    By  Siltio  Pellico.    Translated  by  Thomas 

ROSCOB. 

Tlie  Third  Edition.    Royal  18nio.,  6t.  cloth. 

*'  This  little  volume  is  tlie  record  of  ten  years'  imprisoninent  suffered  by  Pellico-m  person  whose 
reputation  as  a  man  of  literary  taste  is  acknowledged  in  Italy ;  and  wliose  privations  and  deep  sor- 
rows render  him  an  object  of  mterest  to  all  who  value  liberty,  and  would  not  see  it  shorn  of  any  of 
its  beams  in  any  land.  Mr.  Roscoe's  preface  is  written  with  much  spirit  and  freedom."— «SkoMfay 
Htr»Ul, 


nCTZOir»    etc. 

OUR  VILLAGE ;  Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Scenery. 
By  Mabt  Russell  Mitford. 

A  new  Edition,  illustrated  by  numerous  Wood-cuts,  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
art,  by  Baxter  ;  in  3  vols,  foolscap  8vo.,  bound,  24«. 

"  Miss  Mitford's  elegant  volumes  are  just  in  unison  with  the  time ;  a  rallery  of  pictures :  land- 
scapes, fresh,  j{low ins,  and  entirely  Knttlish:  portraits,  likeuesses,  we  doubt  not,  all  simply  but 
sweetly  coloured ;  in  short,  a  book  to  make  us  fordet  the  hurry,  the  bustle,  the  noise  around,  m  the 
leaves,  tall  old  trees,  and  rich  meadows  of  her  delightful  village.'*— Xt/«r«ry  Gmutte, 


WHITTAKER'S  SERIES  of  FRENCH  CLASSIC  AUTHORS, 

In  royal  24mo.,  with  Frontispieces  and  Vignettes,  and  bound  in  cloth. 

ATALA,  par  Chateaubriand;  et  LA  CHAUMIERE  INDIENNE,  par 
^AiNT  Pierre.    Ss. 

PAUL  et  VIRGINIE.    Par  St.  Pierre.    2«.  6rf. 

EUSABETH ;  ou,  Les  EXILES  en  SIBERIE.   Par  Madame  Cottin.  2«.  6d, 

HISTOIRE  de  CHARLES  XII.    Par  Voltaire.    4*.  örf. 

BELISA  IRE.    Par  Maricontel.    Ss, 

Les  AVENTÜRES  de  TELEMAQUE.    Par  Fenelon.    5#. 

NUMA  POMPILIUS,  second  Roi  de  Rome.    Par  Florian.    As,  (W. 

La  HENRIADE,  POEME.    Par  Voltaire.    3*. 

ESTELLE,  Pastorale.    Par  Florian.    2*.  6rf. 

Les  INCAS;  on,  la  Destruction  de  TEmpire  du  Perou.     Par  Marmontel.   5s. 

GONZALVE  de  CORDOUE ;  ou,  Granade  Reconquisc.    Par  Florian.    5*. 

GÜILLAÜME  TELL;  ou,  la  Suisse  Libre;  et  Eliezer  Nephtali.  Par  Flo- 
rian.   3^. 

HISTOIRE  de  GIL  BLAS  de  SANTILLANE.    Par  Le  Sage.    2  torn.  10«. 

ABREGE  des  VIES  des  ANCIENS  PHILOSOPHES.    Par  Fenelon.    4s. 

HISTOIRE  de  L'EMPIRE  de  RüSSIE  sous  PIERRE  le  GRAND.  Par 
Voltaire,    ijs, 

•*  PeautifiiUy  printed  and  prettily  ornamented  :  the  present  sraceful  Utile  tomes  only  require  a 
morocco  or  i  ussia  dr«»s,  to  dtservc  a  place  in  every  rosewood  bookcase.  The  engravings  are  very 
beautiful."- JLiVrrar^  Gaxefi4. 


WlIITTAKER  &  Co.  AVE  MARIA  LANE,  LONDON. 


THE   BOOK   OF    GEMS: 
Vbt  ütoUtni  Jßotts  aiüi  arttätst  of  Srtat  Britain, 

WITH  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  OF  THE  POETS, 
(Pram  Matariali  In  moit  hutMice«  ftmiUIied  l?  themielTea),  and  Facstanik«  «f 

äielr  Antographj. 

EUBELUSHZDWlTn  HUMERODSHIOIILY-riNISBED  ENORAVINGS  ON  9TEXL, 

Fniio  the  -buriDB  of  the  Snt-rale  EngreTen,  ailer  original  Picture«  and 

Dnwing«  bj  the  moit  eminent  Artiit«,  lUsttiatlTe  or  the  Poems. 

On  Extra  Vellum  Paper,  in  one  tliick  Tohinie,  OcUto, 

EDITED    BY    S.    C.    HALL. 

Price  IL  111.  ed. 


— Wordswwifa        lAtnb  Hogg  Crolj  PoUok 

—Byron  Huntgomery      Hemnna  Wolfe  Wood 

Sonthej  ^Yhite  Cunningham        Landor  Dilxtin 

-  Hcxn«  WilKHi  Hunt  —Campbell  BailUe 

Shelley  ~  Crabbe  Clara  Pnvtar  TeDnywo 

_  Colericige  -  Scott  Norton  Bowles  Ho<ritt 

Hit  man  Southeby  —Bogcrs  Tighe  Herrey 

EUlot  Keata  Landon  Wolcot  Bayly. 


Uartin 


Williams 


M'Cliw 


Bacon  Brain  Bull 

Wilmora  Raddiat  Roberta 

Preehaimc  Cooks  Parr 

Cousin«  Sands  Watt 

Hinchliff  Thomson 


Panit  Hofland  Jones  Inskipp  Hancock 

Topham  Westmacott  Wilson  Salmon  Edmonston 

PlckengUl  Craiwick  Roberta  Harrey  UurbtoM 

Landseer  Barrett  Collini  Müller  j  Prout 

Turner  Cooper  Wyon  Relnagle  Boaden 

D«ina  Cox  Hulteady  Stanfield  ]         Haydoa 

Bmümaa  Hart  Stothard  Bentley 


Pyne 


Eemot 

WagxtaT 

WaUii 


>VuiTTAK«B&  Co. 
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The  ENGLISH  BOY  at  the  CAPE:  an  Anglo- African  Story. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Keeper's  Travels." 

In  3  vols,  royal  18mo.,  embellished  with  Engravings,  price  10«.  Öd.  half-bound 

and  lettered. 

**  This  is  ft  very  intertsting  Robinson  Crusoe  sort  of  a  tale,  and  would  form  a  most  suitable  Christ- 
mas present  to  youth  of  both  sexes.  From  it  much  more  than  mere  amusement  w»ll  be  jP^in^* 
The  tuformatinn  it  contains  of  the  manners  of  the  Inhabitants,  the  topofraphy,  and  other  peculiarities 
of  Southern  Africa,  is  correct  and  valuable  ;  »nd  the  moral  tliat  is  throughout  inculcated  is  not  the 
least  of  its  excellences."— Afrirc^/i/aa  Magann«. 


The  RURAL  MUSE.  POEMS.  By  Joiik  Clare,  the 
Northamptonshire  Peasant :  Author  of  "  The  Village  Minstrel,"  "  The  Shepherd's 
Calendar,"  &c. 

In  foolscap  8vo.,  illustrated  with  a  View  of  the  Poet's  Cottage,  and  other 

Embellislunents,  in  doth,  price  7«. 

"  It  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure  that  we  take  up  this  new  volume  of  poems  by  John  Clare." 


WATVUAA    BISTORT    AKB    OA&BBirnrO. 

The  FEATHERED  TRIBES  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS. 
By  Robert  Muoib.  With  considerable  Additions  and  Improvements,  and 
embellished  with  numerous  Engravings  of  Birds,  carefully  drawn  and  coloured 
by  the  best  Artists,  from  real  Specimens ;  and  also  by  various  Engravings  on 
wood,  illustrative  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  points  in  the  Natural  History 
of  Birds. 

A  New  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions  and  Improvements,  in  2  volumes, 

post  8vo.,  28«.  cloth  and  lettered. 

"  Mudie  will  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  eminent  field  obser%'ers  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
'l*he  Feathered  Tribes  is  indeed  an  exquisite  work,  and  uuquestionably  the  best  thut  has  yet  appeared 
on  the  habits  of  our  native  birds.  In  short,  it  is  ouly  second  to  those  of  Wilson  and  Audubon."— 
Neviltt  Il0f>d's  Otnitholttgiii's  Text  Book. 

"  Indispensable  to  every  studier  and  everv  lover  of  tite  birds  of  Britain.  This,  tike  the  rest  of 
Mr.  Mudife's  works,  is  characterized  by  cvi<lences  of  much  original  observHtinu  ;  of  m  cuiuUinative 
habit  of  reflections  on  things  observed ;  of  clearness  of  narration ;  and  of  a  capacity  for  discursive, 
exciting  speculations." — iMudou's  Magaxint  of  Nmiural  Jluiorp. 

"  Mudie  is  one  of  the  naturalists  1  love^best:  be  hits  studied  nature  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and 
by  the  banks  and  braes  of  streams,  all  up  to  the  higkest  waterfall."— u/acibrwcT«  Magaxint, 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 
A  POPULAR  GUIDE  to  the  OBSERVATION  of  NATURE; 

OP  Hints  of  Inducement  to  the  Study  of  Natural  Productions  and  Appearances 
in  their  Connexions  and  Relations;  showing  the  great  extent  of  Icnowledge 
attainable  by  the  unaided  exercise  of  the  Senses.    By  Robert  Mudie. 

In  I8mo.,  price  3^.  Grf.  in  cloth. 

'  "  We  are  furnished  wilh  matter  for  the  philoeophcr,  the  poet,  the  historian,  the  autiquary— all  who 
contemplate  heaven  and  earth;  and  this  is  furnished  in  a  little  iKXik  which  all  may  u&efullv  take 
in  the  pocket,  over  the  wbol«  eat  lb  or  tIte  whole  sea;  and  thus  enable  themselves  to  think,  if  ttiey 
have  never  thought  before,  and  if  they  have,  to  think  much  better." -GentUMan't  Magannt, 
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Also  by  the  tame  Author^ 

FIRST  LINES  of  ZOOLOGY  ;  by  Question  and  Answer.  For 

the  Use  of  the  Young. 

In  18ino.,  with  Engraymga,  price  6f .  bound« 

"  A  useful  and  well-arrmnged  Catechism,  going  tiiroueh  tb«  varioas  brandies  of  Zoologj  in  a  dear 
and  simpl«  manner,  well  adapted  for  the  instruction  otjoaÜi"-Lit*rar9  GmMtu, 


The  ORNITHOLOGICAL  GUIDE:  in  which  are  discussed 
seyeral  interesting  Points  in  Ornithology.  Containing  also  a  Catalogue  Raisonn^ 
of  the  chief  Works  on  Natural  History,  and  a  list  of  the  Birds  of  Great  Britain, 
with  their  scientific  and  common  Names.    By  Charles  Thorold  WooD|  Esq. 

Post  8vo.  price  ba*  cloth,  lettered. 

'  '*  The  Catalogue  gives  a  clear,  and  apparently  a  fair,  account  of  the  IkmAs  it  notices,  and  intend- 
ins  purchasers  will,  doubtless,  nnd  it  useful."— jjpMtiAior. 

**  His  t>est  portion  is  an  Appendix-a  catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Britain,  which  will  be  found  to 
be  of  essential  use  to  the  Ornithologist  in  every  district  in  Great  Britain.*'-Xi/<r«ry  Omutte, 


MARINE  NATURAL  HISTORY;   or  the  Sea-Side  Companion. 

By  Miss  Roberts. 

Fcap.  8to.  illustrated  by  numerous  wood-cuts  by  Baxter.  6«.  ßd,  cloth  lettered. 

"  Thb  is  just  such  a  book  as  the  curious  in  natural  history  ought  to  have  with  them  in  their 

rambles  on  the  sea  side The  wood-cut  embellbbments  (by  Baxter)  are  in  tlie  finest  style  of  the 

art/'-Am^«^  71mm«. 

"  Miss  Roberts,  in  the  coune  of  seventeen  oreiabteen  letters,  has  presented  an  eltgaat  compilation 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  Marine  Matural  llbtory.*'— J$Ncter»r. 

By  the  same  Authoress. 

The  CONCHOLOGISrS  COMPANION. 

Fcap.  8vo.,  with  several  superior  wood  engravings,  the  Second  Edition,  Qs.  Qd. 

cloth  lettered. 

"  This  is,  in  evrry  sense  of  the  word,  an  exquisite  little  volume— exquisite  in  design,  and  exqui- 
site in  execution.  We  have  rarely  met  with  any  book  so  small  affording  us  to  mocb  satisfiactk».  *- 
Ntw  JUoHikdf  Aiaffmxhte, 

Also,  by  the  same. 

The  WONDERS  of  the   VEGETABLE   KINGDOM   DIS- 
PLAYED. 

12mo.  68.  cloth  lettered. 

**The  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  vegetable  economy  are  brouglit  together  in  an  aasr  and 
familiar  style,  and  the  sentiments  and  reflections  savour  of  honourable  intention  and  mtiooni  faety." 
—  Mvnthiy  Riintw. 


The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  SELBORNE.     By  the  late 

Rev.  Gilbert  White,  M.A.    With  Additions  by  Sir  William  JAROiRBy 

Small  8vo.,  a  New  Edition,  with  18  superior  Engravings  on  wood  by 

price  6«.  Qd.  cloth  lettered. 

*'  The  most  fascinating  piece  of  rural  writing,  and  sound  Eugllah  philosophy,  that  cwr  IsHMd  htm 
the  pn»,*'—AiktnMHm, 
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Hie  only  complete  modem  Natural  BUtOt;  In  the  langukge. 

THE    ANIMAL  KINGDOM, 

DBSCKtBBD  AND  ARHARGBD  IN  COM  PORN  ITT  WITH  ITS  OIUiAKIEATIO:«. 

Br   TUB   LATB   BAKON   CÜVIER, 

JUimUr  •/'III  ItMlnat  ,1  IfrnKt,  Ise.  «r. 

TnnuIaUuI,  with  largit  additional  DescripUoiu  of  all  the  Specie«  hitherto  named, 

and  of  man;  not  before  noticed,  and  vrlth  other  original  matter,  by  B. 

Obifpith,  F.a.s.,  Llent-Col.  C.  Hahiltoh  Skith,  F.R.8.,  E.  Pidgbom, 

J.  E.  Ghat,  F.R.8.,  and  othen. 

■,*  Thii  elaborate  work  !■  divided  Into  the  following  dasaes,  each  of  which 
may  be  had  separatoly : — 


UAMUALM.viiiiCDaFjisnciiin      .      .      . 

AVES,  vilh  IM  Eli>n<iDn 

HEFnUA.wilhMEairiTiDti  .... 
INSECTA,  vilh  110  EatnTiugi  .... 
ANKELIDA.CRUSTACErt.iuuiARACUmDAi 

MOLLUSCA  iDd  HAÜ1ATA.  wiib  «4  Eu(r»iii«i 

FISCES,  Willi  «0  Esfimviop 

FOSSIL  RF.MAINS.  vith  M  EDgrHTln|9     .      . 

CLASSIFIED  1SDE.\ 

TnB  Whole  Wobk  COMPLETE  .     . 


38  8  0{öl  12  0-33  100 


wiih  Ibt  biuniioiiadDppiykitlhi  trial  ud  «cliiiooMtnl  v.'^ii 
■iHBn  üMloiT  pDHHlBi  «•«!  lolcnbl*  pcHiutniia  n  ci>iii:i>.i 
iv«r«  nrpidly  nlirilDi  <>■■  lioviKfi  df  NvatmL  Hchim.  iibil  irui  i 
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The   VILLA   and    COTTAGE  FLORIST'S    DIRECTORY; 

being  a  familiar  Treatise  on  Floricultnps ;  particularly  the  Management  rf  the 
best  stage,  bed,  and  border  Flowers,  usually  cnltiyated  in  Great  Britain.  To 
which  are  added,  Directions  for  the  Management  of  the  Oreenhooae,  Hothouse, 
and  Conservatory ;  with  the  different  modes  of  raiting  and  propagatmg  £i«tie 
Plants.  Interspersed  with  many  new  physiological  obeenrations,  and  Tarioui 
useful  lists.    By  Jaxes  Main,  A.L.S. 

The  2nd  Edition,  in  foolscap  8vo.,  pric«  ßs.  cloth  lettered. 

"When  gardeners  art  botanisU  they  art  alwajn  vorth  beinf  attended  to, and  Mr.  Main*«  prcccpto 
are  all  founded  iu  true  »cknce.    We  ttrontly  recommead  tha  vorli."->iMla«. 


The  HISTORY  and  DESCRIPTION  of  FOSSIL  FUEL,  the 

COLLIERIES  and  COAL  TRADE  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.    By  the  Author  of 
''  Treatise  on  Manufactures  in  Metal,''  in  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia. 

In  1  vol.  8vo.    Illustrated  by  various  Wood-cuts,  price  14«.  doth. 
"  Tt  may  be  recommended  as  a  complete  view  of  an  intarMÜiag  and  natiwmUy  important  enltiert.** 


The  BOOK  of  BUTTERFLIES,  MOTHS,  and  SPHINGES. 

By  Captain  Thomas  Brown,  F.B.S.,  F.L.S.y  &c« 

In  3  vols.  18mo.,  with  numerous  highly-coloured  illustrated  Engravings,  price 

10s.  6d,  cloth. 

'*  This  19  a  delightful  work,  vitti  no  fewer  than  144  enrniviQ^St  coloarcd  after  nature :  and,  both 
by  the  style  ot  its  wieotitic  descriptions  and  its  general  arrangement,  well  calcttlmtea  to  cmi\'cjr 
id(>as  at  once  correct  and  popular  or  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  beautiful  tribee  of  which  it  treats.  * 
^Littrmiy  Gmtefi«, 


The  GREEN-HOUSE  COMPANION ;  comprising  a  general 
course  of  Green-house  and  Conservatory  practice  throughout  the  year;  a 
natural  arrangement  of  all  the  Green-house  Plants  in  cultivation ;  with  a 
descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  most  desirable  to  form  a  collection,  their  proper 
soils,  modes  of  propagation,  management,  and  references  to  Botanical  Works 
in  which  tlicy  are  figured.  Also,  the  proper  treatment  of  Plowers  in  Rooms, 
and  Bullis  iu  Water  Glasses. 

In  8vo.,  with  a  coloured  Frontispiece,  the  2nd  Edition,  price  12«. 


The  DOMESTIC  GARDENER'S  MANUAL ;   being  an  In- 

troduction  to  Gardening.  To  which  is  added,^  concise  Naturalist's  GaleDdur, 
and  English  Botanist's  Companion;  or.  Catalogue  of  British  PltitlB,  in  tlw 
Monthly  order  of  their  Flowering. 

In  8vo.,  illustrated  by  several  Engravings,  12».  cloth  lettered. 


Whittaksr  Sc  Co«  av£  mabia  lamm,  iasmv. 
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FLORA  DOMESTICA;    or,  The  Portable  Flower  Garden; 

being  a  femilfar  Description  of  all  Plants  now  cultivated  in  Britain,  with  parti- 
cular Instructions  for  the  Treatment  of  Plants  in  pots.  Illustrated  by  Quota- 
tions from  the  Poets. 

In  8vo.,  price  10«.  ^,  doth  lettered. 


A  CONCISE  and  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the  GROWTH 

and  CULTURE  of  the  CARNATION,  PINK,  AURICULA,  POLYANTHUS, 
RANUNCULUS,  TULIP,  HYACINTH,  ROSE,  and  other  Flowers;  including 
a  Dissertation  on  Soils  and  Manures,  and  Catalogues  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
each  Flower.    By  Thomas  Hogg. 

Tlie  5th  Edition,  with  coloured  Plates,  price  8«.  cloth  boards. 


SYLVAN  SKETCHES;  or.  Companion  to  the  Park  and 
Shrubbery ;  describing  every  yariety  of  Forest  Trees  and  Arboraceous  Plants, 
with  Directions  for  Planting. 

8yo.,  price  10«.  Qd,  cloth  lettered. 


M  Z«  O  B  ZiZi  Air  B  O  U  8. 

PRINCIPLES  and   ILLUSTRATIONS   of  MORBID  ANA- 

TOMY ;  iUustrated  by  A  COMPLETE  SERIES  of  COLOURED  LITHO- 
GRAPHIC DRAWINGS,  from  Originals  by  the  Author.  Adapted  to  the 
Elements  of  M.  Andral,  and  to  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  with  the 
latter  of  which  it  corresponds  in  size,  and  designed  to  constitute  an  Appendix 
to  all  Works  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  and  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Morbid 
Anatomy  in  connexion  with  Symptoms.  By  J.  Hops,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Physician 
to  the  St.  Mary-le-bonc  Infirmary,  &c. 

In  one  volume  royal  8to.  bl.  5s.  cloth  lettered. 

"  Dr.  Hope  lias  entered,  with  sreat  claims  to  our  approbation,  upon  n.  field  wliich  will  amply 
rrpMy  him  for  his  labours,  and  which  must  enable  him  to  dtHuse  satisfaction  throughout  his  proVes* 
sioii,  J  h«  «iiKravini^s  H'itnirHbly  delinente  tlie  morbid  changes  caused  by  disease,  ilie  colourini^ 
of  fach  t)(;urt'  \%  tde  rrsult  of  miuut«  and  careful  atteutiou;  tlicre  is  unthinft  overdiawn;  no  heuht« 
eniiig  to  produce  effect :  uone  of  that  gorgeous  display,  which  so  lUHterialty  detracti  from  th«  vaiu« 
or  many  works,  Ixith  in  the  Knglish  and  Trench  UnKuases.  'Ihe  immense  field  from  which  Dr. 
Hope  liH!>  the  opportunity  of  gleaning  a  rich  harvest,  as  pii>-sici:tu  to  an  InMitution  where  so  many 
sirk  and  aged  are  assembled,  gives  ua  a  proiniae  ol  fruit»  worthy  of  bis  taleuts  aud  industry."— A/««/. 
and  Hnrg.  JvurnaL 
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THE  PARLIAMENTARY   POCKET  COMPANION, 
Including  a  compendious  Peerage.    PoUiahed  animftlly. 

COKTBNTS : 

latrodnctkn—The  Qiieeii~?rDliiiiinary  Notic«  of  the  Hoom  of  Lordfl^Menben  oTIhe  Hmm 
of  Lord!,  their  Agei,  Marriagei,  Resideneet,  Office«,  Church  PMronaee,  Voite«  oa  BcInb, 
Local  Courts*  Bill,  Municipal  Corporations,  ftc.— Peers  of  Pariiament-Offioefs  of  the  Boose  «f 
Peers-Countie«,  Cities,  Boroughs,  Cinque  Ports,  &c.  retuniinK  Menben  to  the  Howse  ^  Com- 
mons-Preliminary  Notice  of  the  House  of  Conunons-Exptanation  of  Terms  used  with  refenace 
to  the  Political  t^entiments  of  Members  of  the  Bouse  of  Commona-lleinbers  of  the  Hewatsf 
Commons,  their  Parentage,  Ages,  Marriages,  Professions,  Ofices,  Ohurch  Patronage,  Politico 
Principles  and  Pledges,  Votes  on  scTenil  important  Questknis,  the  Chsb«  to  which  thej  bdong, 
their  Residences,  Family  Connexions,  &c.~Offlcers  of  the  House  <a  CmBmoos-Pltraie  BOls— 
Parliamentary  Agents-Sessional  Remembrancer  :~Remarfcable  IHrialoiw,  Public  PetHions,  tad 
Statutes  of  the  Session-PubUc  (MBces-Principal  Club  Honsea-Cabiiiet  Miaiaters  aad  OCcers  of 
State,  &c.  not  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  whole  carefully  compiled  from  official  Documents,  and  fh>m  the  penonal 
Commmiications  of  Members  of  both  Houses. 

Koyal  d2mo.  price  4s.  Gd,  bound  in  morocco  and  gilt. 

"  llie  most  original,  tlie  most  useful,  and  the  best  executed  of  the  many  ümiUr  works  tint  have 
issued  from  the  press.*'— 3Vjr</. 


The  SECRETARY'S  ASSISTANT;  exhibiting  the  various 
and  most  correct  Modes  of  Superscription,  Commencement,  and  Conclusion  of 
Letters,  to  Persons  of  every  Degree  of  Rank,  including  the  Diplomatic,  Clerical, 
and  Judicial  Dignitaries :  with  Lists  of  Foreign  Ambassadors  and  Consuls.  Also 
the  Forms  necessary  to  be  used  in  Applications  or  Petitions  to  the  Queen  in 
Council,  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  Government  Offices,  and  Public  Com- 
panies ;  with  a  Table  of  Precedency,  and  the  Abbreviations  of  the  several  British 
and  Foreign  Orders  of  Knighthood.  By  W.«Kikgjk>m,  Esq.,  Author  of  the 
Peerage  and  Baronetage  Charts,  &c. 

In  a  pocket  volume,  the  Fifth  Edition,  5s.  cloth  lettered. 

**  One  of  those  useful  little  books,  which,  having  found  bov  serviceable  it  is  for  dailjr  reference* 
you  voDder  that  you  could  ever  do  witliout  it."— Z^crs/y  OaMttu, 


A   DICTIONARY    of   ENGLISH   QUOTATIONS  from   the 

BRITISH  POETS.    Part  1.  Shakspeare.— Part  2.   Blank  Verse.— Part  3. 

Rhyme. 

New  Edition,  in  3  vols.  12mo.,  21«.  cloth. 

"  These  volumes  are  what  they  profess  (o  be,  and  are  houe&tly  and  tastefully  executed.    We  have 
in  them  the  essence  of  Shakspeare  aud  the  British  Poets."— il/on/A/y  JUiit». 


A  DICTIONARY  of  FOREIGN  and  CLASSICAL  QUO- 
TATIONS, with  ENGLISH  TRANSLATIONS,  and  illustrated  by  remarks  and 
explanations.    By  Hugu  Moore,  Esq. 

In  I  yolume,  post  8vo.,  12«.  boards. 


MACDONNEUS  DICTIONARY  of  LATIN  and  FRENCH 

QUOTATIONS.    To  which  are  added  many  from  the  Grebk,  Spaitzsh,  and 
Italian  Languages.    Translated  into  English,  with  illustrations. 

In  1  Tol.  12mo.    Is.  Qd.  boards,  the  9th  edition,  revised  and  Improred. 
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The  BOOK  of  FAMILY  WORSHIP ;  consisting  of  a  Four 
Weeks'  Course  of  Prayer,  and  Prayers  suitable  to  the  Festivals  of  the  Church, 
and  other  solemn  Occasions ;  together  with  general  Prayers  for  the  Church, 
Queen,  Clergy,  Wives,  Husbands,  Children,  Friends,  &c,  and  General  Benedic- 
tions. By  the  Editor  of  the  "  Sacred  Harp."  To  which  are  added,  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Sacramental  Meditations  and  Prayers. 

New  and  enlarged  Bdition,  in  post  8vo.,  with  beautiful  wood-cut  Vignettes,  by 

Baxter,  in  cloth,  Is.  6d. ;  and  also,  handsomely  bound  in  Turkey  Morocco, 

with  gflt  edges,  125. 

"  The  '  Book  of  Family  Worship'  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  fsmily  in  the  land ;  the  prayers 
are  beautifully  simple  and  sweet :  and  every  sentence  that  they  breathe  speaks  of  Cbnst  alone  as  the 
hope  of  our  salvation."— i>KMi»  EvtiUng  PmcUt. 


A  HISTORY  and  DESCRIPTION  of  MODERN  WINES; 

with  considerable  Improvements  and  Additions ;  and  comprising  the  last  Par- 
liamentary Reports  on  French  Wines,  and  other  Statistical  Information.    By 
Cyrus  Redding. 
A  New  Edition,  in  8vo.,  with  Sixteen  Engravings,  price  IQt.  cloth  lettered. 

**  Every  thing  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  modern  vines  throaghottt  tlie  world  is  her« 
brought  together  in  a  masterly  style."— BrvA/M  Gtuuttt, 


8  or  nrsTitiroTzoir. 

The  LYRE  of  #AVID ;   or  ANALYSIS  of  the  PSALMS  in 

Hebrew,  critical  and  practical,  with  a  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  QRAM- 
MAR.  By  ViCTORiNüs  Bythnbr;  translated  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Deb, 
A.B.  Ex-Sch.  J.C.D.  To  which  are  added,  by  the  translator,  TABLES  of  the 
Imperfect  Verbs  and  a  PRAXIS  of  the  first  eight  Psalms. 

''  As  the  number  of  Hebrew  radical  words  is  1867,  and  as  1184  occur  in  the 
Psalms ;  it  is  plain  then,  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Psalms  very  nearly 
amounts  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language.'' 

In  one  voL  8vo.    Price  24«.  cloth. 


The  WRITER'S  and  STUDENT'S  ASSISTANT ;  or,  a  COM- 

PENDIOUS  DICTIONARY  of  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES;  rendering  the  more 

common  Words  and  Phrases  in  the  English  Language  into  the  more  elegant 

and  scholastic,  and  affording  a  choice  of  the  most  appropriate,  fh>m  a  Variety 

of  nearly  the  same  Significations ;  with  concise  Notes,  pointing  out,  in  a  familiar 

way,  the  Dlsthiction  between  such  Words  as  are  frequently  (in  error)  used 

synonymously. 

The  Third  Edition,  very  considerably  improved  and  enlarged,  18mo.  3*.  in  cloth. 

**  Th»  little  vork  is  calculated  at  once  to  accelerate  literary  composition,  and  to  assist  in  establish- 
int  a  correct  and  elegant  style,  both  in  spealiing  and  writing.'*-<7«iulMMnV  Mtigmmtt, 

V/HITTAKBB  &  Co«  AVB  MARIA  LAME,  LONDON. 
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Eighty-one  Yolamet,  18mo^  bound  in  clofh^  priee  Ten  Oiiiamf. 

3«.  Od,  per  yolume,  separately. 

Etch  Tolume  containi  at  leaft  390  pagei,  thejuint  being  of  a  good  die;  has  a 
Vignette  Title-page,  and  is  otherwise  illiistrated  by  Maps,  Portraits,  &c« 

CONSTABLE'S    MISCELLANY, 

COMPBISING  THE    FOLLOWING   POPULAB   AND  OBIGIXAL  WOBKB  : 


Blatory. 


'  An  Historical  Vikw  of  the  Manners,  Cos- 
tume, Arts,  Literature.  Arc.  of  Great  Bi  itain.  By 
H.  Ihompiou,  Km).    2  vol*. 

Tilt  lllBTORY  of  OLIVia  CSOMWBLL.  By 
Dr.  Kusselt.    2  vols. 

LirsofMART  QUBGN  of  Scots.  Dyll.G. 
Bell,  t»q.    2  vols.  _     _ 

Lirs  of  Kino  James  th«  First.  By  R. 
Chamt>er9.    i,  vols. 

History  ot  the  Rkdellioks  of  Scotland 
under  Montrose  aod  otheis,  from  löfB  to  i6<S0. 
By  R.  Chambers.    5  vols. 

The  lIisroRY  of  the  Civil  Wahs  of  Irk- 
LAND.    Hy  W.  C.  Tavlor,  LL.U.  ice   «  vols. 

LiFBof  the  famousSiR  WILLIAM  Wallace, 
of  Elubrslir.   By  J.  D.  Carrick,  Laq.    t  vols. 

Memorials  of  the  Late  War.   evols. 

History  of  the  Principal  Uktolutions 
in  KuKOPE.  From  the  French  of  C  \V.  Koch, 
by  A.  Crichton.    3  vols. 

Ihe  Historical  Works  of  Frederick. 
ScuiLLBR.fromtheüemuin.  ByG.  Moir,  Esq. 
8  vols. 


The  Gbnrral  Rbgistkr  of  Poutics. 
Science,  and  Liti^rattre.  for  ir<.'7. 

History  ofCHiYALRT  aud  the  Crusades. 
By  the  Rev.  il.  Sicbblnr,  M.A.     €  vob. 

llKMOlRSOf  Napolkun  Bohaparte.  frAm 
the  French  of  Bourrienue.  By  J.S.Memes,  LL.D. 
4  vols. 

'Vht  ACHIBTEMBNTS  of  the  Knirrts  op 
Malta.    By  A.  Snthtrland,  F.^.    s  vols. 

History  of  the  Ottoman  Kmpirc.  f'-arx 
its  Establishment  in  ]  326  to  VSSO.  By  L.  I  ph«iD, 
Esq.    2  vols. 

History  of  the  War  of  Indrpendcncr  io 
Grbbcb.    By  r.  Kcithtiey,  Kaq.    «vols. 

IliSTORY  of  Remarkable  Conspiracies, 
connected  with  Europcaa  iiirtory.  By  J.  P. 
Lawsnn,  M.A.    2  vols. 

History  of  the  Conqukst  of  IfBxiro: 
comprisinc  the  Life  of  Heiiiao  Cortes.  By  Don 
Telesfbro  d«  J'rutbR. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Per c  bv  tU 
SfANiARDS.  By  DonTelebforode Trucba.  i\oL 


Biograpby. 


'  Memoirs  of  tlie  Empress  JosBPHiKB.  By 
J.  S.  Meines,  Esq.  LL-D. 

Life  of  Robert  BoRNi.    By  J.G.  Lock- 
hart,  LL.D. 


BIemoirb  of  the  Marchioness  db  la 
RociicJAQUELKiN.  With  a  Preface  Rod  Notcs, 
by  iUr  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 


Vataral  WUatory, 


Sblbctions  of  the  Most  Reharkablb 
Phenomena  of  Nature.  Hy  II.  B.  Bell,  Esq. 

Natural  History  of  Srlborne.  By  the 
late  Uev.  O.  White,  M.A.;  with  Additions,  by 
Sir  W.  Jrtrdine,  Bart. 

A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Observation  of 
Nature.    By  R.  Mudie. 


AXRRICAN  OHIIITIIGLOaT  of  Alekakdir 
Wilson  and  C.  Lucirn  Bonaparte,  with 
Notes  and  Additions,  by  Profiesaor  JaiMsoa. 
4  vols. 

Ih«  Book  of  Bcttbrplibs.  Motrs.  aod 
Sphinges;  with  168  coloured  Fngrarinn.  i^j 
Capt  T.  Blown,  F.U.S.  Ac    S  vols. 


▼oyaireBff  TraTelSt  rtc. 


A  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Tour 
throuKh  Norway,  SwBUKN,  and  Denmark. 
By  11.  D.  Inglis. 

AJournky  throuj'h  the  Northfrn  Pro- 

TINCESOfFKANCE.theFVRKNBBS.andSWIT. 

zkri.an».    By  11.  I).  Inglis.    2  xols. 

Journal  of  a  Kesiuu.nce  in  Normandy. 
By  J.  A.  St.  lohn.  Esq. 

An  Alti  mn  in  Italy.     By  J.  D.  Sinclair, 

Esq. 

A  Tour  in  Germany,  in  1820-21-82.  By 
J.  Rosteil,  Esq.  2  vob. 


Narratiyr  of  a  Pedestrian  Jovbnpt 
through  Russia  and  Siberian  Tartart.  By 
Capt.  J.  D.  Cochrane.    2  vols. 

Captain  Hall's  Votages.     S  vols. 

Marin  kr's  Accou  nt  of  the  N  at  i  v  rs  of  tke 
Ton<:a  Islands,  in  the  Souih  Paciüc  Ocean. 
2  vols. 

VoYAGfs  and  Excursions  on  the  East 
Coast,  nnd  in  the  Intchior  of  CentAal 
America.    By  O.  W.  Roberts. 

Sym BS'  Embassy  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ata. 
2  vqU. 


Vine  Arts« 


History  of  Sculpture,  Paintino,  and 
Architbcturr.   J'.y  J .  S.  Memts,  LL.U. 


Th«  History  of  Music.  By  W.<r.  SUffonl. 


Keliffloii« 


Contebts  from  Inpidblity.   By  Andrew 
Crichton.    2  vols. 


Evidences  of  Chri^tunitt. 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Wr^ugbara. 


By  thi 


Adventures  of  British  Seamen. 
Murray.  Fj.<i.  F.U.S.E.^ 

Tadlb  Talk;  or,  Sblbctions  from 
Ana. 


Miscellaiieoaa« 

By  H. 


the 


Pfrils  and  Captititt.   3  vds. 

SHiP^VRccKs  and  Disasters  mt  Ska. 
C.  Rcddiof ,  Esq.  With  DuniBrxniB 
2  vols. 


Br 
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THE  STREAM  OF  HISTORY  : 


Showing  fhe  Rise  and  Fall  of  Emplrefi,  and  the  Progress  of  the  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  Literature  of  every  Nation  in  the  World,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  year 
1825.    Originally  iuTented  by  Professor  Strabb. 

With  numerous  Additions  and  Improvements,  mounted  on  rollers,  price  £1.16«. 

This  elegant  and  usefiil  appendage  to  the  library  exhibits  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  principal  events  of  General  History ;  and  to  those  who  have 
not  opportunities  or  time  for  research,  it  may  be  truly  said  to  be  invaluable. 


An  EPITOME  of  UNIVERSAL  CHRONOLOGY,  HISTORY, 

and  BIOGRAPHY. 

Price  8s.  6<i. 

Forming  a  Companion  to  the  "  Stream  of  History."    By  C.  Hamilton. 


WOMMM   P&aPA&IVCI  von  PUBXiZOATZON.^ 


THE    EXPERIMENTAL   PHILOSOPHER, 

BY  WILLIAM  MULLINGER  HIGGINS, 

Author  of  "The  Earth,"  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Guy's  HoS' 
pital,  and  Honorary  Member  of  various  Literary  Institutions. 

Illustrated  by  numerout  Wood-cuts,  uniform  with  "  The  Earth,'^ 

One  vol.  royal  16mo. 


THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  A  NEW  EDITION  of  LIVY, 

with  Notes  selected  from  the  most  approved  Commentators,  and  abridged  for 

the  use  of  Students. 

By  C.  W.  Stockbr,  D.D.  Editor  of  Juvenal,  &c. 


THE    PLAYS    OF    SOPHOCLES, 

with  Notes  selected  from  the  best  Commentators,  and  abridged  for  the  use  of 

Students,  with  a  Life  of  Sophocles, 

By  the  Rev.  O.  Woods,  M.A.  Scholar  of  University  College,  Oxford. 


WhITTAKER  &  Co.  AVE  MARIA  LANE,  LONDON. 
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THE    LIBRARY    OF   MEDICINE: 

OOKSXSTING  OF  A  SERIES  OF  VOLUMES  IN  THE  8EVKBAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF 

MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

CONDUCTED  BY  Dr.  TWEEDIE, 

WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  EMINENT  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS. 

In  closeltf  printed  post  8vo.  volumeSy  to  be  issued  periodical/^ ^  at  a  price 

suitable  to  all  classes  of  Practitioners  and  Students. 

%•  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE  wiU  form  the  First  Series. 


FINDEN'S  ROYAL  GALLERY  OF  BRITISH  ART. 

To  be  published  in  Parts ;  of  which  there  will  be  three  issued  in  the  course  of 
the  year;  each  to  contain  Three  Engravings..  The  size  of  the  Engravings  will  be 
about  12  inches  by  9,  sufficiently  large  for  framing,  and  they  will  be  delivered 
in  a  Portfolio,  accompanied  by  such  explanatory  letter-press  as  may  be  con- 
sidered necessary. 
Price  per  Part,  Prints,  H.  5«.;  India  Proofs,  2/,  2*, ;  Proofs  before  Letters,  3/.  iU' 

%*  The  Gallery  of  British  Art  is  intended  to  bo  a  Work  truly 
National ;  in  which  a  selection  from  the  most  beautiful  Pictures  of  British 
Painters,  commencing  with  the  era  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  will  be  engraved  in  the 
finest  line  manner,  upon  a  size  nearly  12  inches  by  9,  which  scale  will  not  only 
enable  the  eminent  Historical  and  Landscape  Engravers,  who  are  already 
eqfaged,  to  preserve  the  expression  and  refinement  of  the  Originals,  but  will 
also  put  the  work  within  the  reach  of  those  who,  with  limited  mean.«,  have 
from  nature  or  acquirement,  a  feeling  for  such  productions. 


PRACTICAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY, 

CONNECTED  VVITEi  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

By  E.  MITSCHERLICK,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Forming  Part  the  First  of  the  Original  Compendium.    Translated  by  Stephen 

Love  Hammick,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Boysl  College  of  Physicians,  and 

one  of  Dr.  Radclifife's  Travelling  Fellows  of  the  Uoiversity  of  Oxford. 

Illustrated  with  upwards  o/lOO  Wood  Engravings, 

and  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Michael  Fajiaday,  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  dec. 

In  one  vol.  post  8vo. 


A  NEW  METHOD 

FOR  LEARNING  TO  READ,  WRITE   AND    SPEAK 

A  LANGUAGE  IN  SIX  MONTHS; 

ADAPTED    TO    THE    GERMAN.     By    H.   D.    OLLENDORFF. 

In  One  vol.  8vo. 

•^*  It  will  be  observed  by  those  who  wish  to  follow  Mr.  Ollendorfi^s  plan,  that 
this  will  be  the  only  English  edition  sanctioned  by  him.  Mr.  Ollendorff  has 
been  many  months  preparing  it,  as  he  deems  a  mere  translation  of  his  German 
work  totally  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  English  instruction,  and  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  method  so  stronglji recommended  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and 
other  eminent  writers. 
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